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THE ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual congress of the Royal Archeological Institute was 
opened in the Townhall, Leamington, on Aug. 7, ander the 
presidency of Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of the county. At 
noon the members of the institute and of the Warwickshire 
Archvological and Natural History Society were publicly 
welcomed and received by the Mayor of Leamington, Earl 
Percy having vacated the presidential chair in favour of his 
temporary successor. 

Lord Leigh gave his presidential address in which he 
welcomed the institute on their second visit to that county ; 
their former visit having been made nearly a quarter of a 
century ago under Lord Talbot's presidency. He gave a brief 
outline of the objects of interest which they were about to 
inspect, and warned them that Warwickshire men would not 
regard with greater favour the man who attempted to remove 
their belief in Shakspeare than those who would remove his bones. 
At one o'clock there was an adjournment for luncheon ; and 
soon after two o'clock the members went by train to Stratford- 
on-Avon, to inspect the scenes of Shakspeure’s infancy, edu- 
cation, and after-life, visiting his birthplace in Henley-street, 
the grammar-school which he attended as a boy, the Guild 
Chapel in Chapel-street, the garden and site of New Place, 
where he lived after his retirement, the Memorial Theatre and 
market fountain, lately erected in his honour, and the parish 
church, which contains his ashes and his tomb. The return 
journcy to Leamington was made in ample time for dinner, and 
for the opening of the antiquarian section, in the great room 
at the Townhall, by the Rev. J. Hirst, in the evening. 

The 8th was a busy day, and the party paid visits to 
Broughton Castle, Lord Saye and Sele’s fine place on the 
borders of Oxfordshire, and to Compton Wynyates, the once 
moated home of the Comptons, Lords Northampton. At four 
o'clock the bugle sonnded for retreat, and the party drove 
back to Banbury, taking on their way the beautiful church 
of Adderbury, renowned for its fine Decorated windows, Per- 
pendicular chancel, and graceful tower and spire. Here they 
were entertained at tea by Dr. Thorne on the lawn of his 
hospitable house. The chief features of the church having 
been hastily explained by Canon Venables, of Lincoln, the 
party returned by train to Leamington in time for the evening 
meetings of the several sections. 

The members visited Beauchamy Chapel, Leycester Hospital, 
and the castle at Warwick on the 9th. At Warwick Museum, 
a vase which had been dug up during the construction of the 
Suez Canal was opened by Mr. Hirst, president of the archw- 
ological section, and found to contain a number of human 
bones, evidently those of a child. The vase is of exquisite 
workmanship, and in excellent preservation, and was pro- 
nounced to be Etruscan and of great antiquity. The members 
were entertained at the castle by Lord Warwick, and in the 
evening they attended a conversazione given by the Mayor of 
Leamington at the ‘Townhall. 

The archeologists made an early start on the 10th, as they 
had along and busy day before them, and their journey was 
to be made entirely by road. ‘Their first halt was at Baginton 
church, where Mr. W. G. Fretton acted as their guide and 
juterpreter over the church and the site of the ancient castle. 
From Baginton the party, reinforced by a large local con- 
tingent, made their way on to Stoneleigh, where the ruins and 
remains of the ancient abbey were explained and commented 
upon by Mr. Fretton. They then inspected the modern mansion 
of Lord Leigh, and the pictures and other treasures belonging 
to the family. They also were shown the interior of Stone- 
leigh church, with its fine Norman doorway, chancel arch, 
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and curious font, and other decorations and monuments, in- 
cluding that to the Duchess of Dudley, who was a daughter of 
the noble Honse of Leigh. At two o'clock they sat down to 
luncheon in the abbey cloister, and on leaving passed a vote 
of thanks to their noble president. Their next halt was st 
Kenilworth, where Mr. Hartshorne acted as their guide and 
interpreter, showing them the ground-plan of the castle as ft 
was in the days of Elizabeth, almost surrounded by the lake, 
now dry. Leaving Kenilworth, they went on to Guy's Cliff, 
where they took tea with Miss Bertie Percy, and were conducted 
through the little chapel and hermitage by Mr. Hartshorne. 

On Saturday, the llth, the proceedings of the members 
were directed ‘to the ancient city of Coventry. so rich in 
medieval buildings and events. They travelled thither, a 
hundred strong, by railway soon after breakfast, and were 
received on their arrival by Mr. Fretton, who acted as their 
guide and interpreter as they visited the ancient structures to 
which he had already introduced them in a paper which he 
read in the historical section on Friday evening. Among the 
places specially visited were St. Mary’s Hall, St. Michael's and 
Trinity Churches, the Benedictine Priory, and the site of the 
ancient Cathedral Church of Coventry and the Hospitium adjoin- 
ing. They next inspected the remains of the ancient walls and 
gates of the city. St. John’s Hospital, so long used as a free 
grammar school, the Collegiate. Church of St. John, and the 
Bablake Hospital. ‘The party then proceeded to lunch at the 
Craven Arms Hotel. after which they were led by Mr. Fretton 
over the Palace Yard, the buildings of the White Friars or 
Carmelites (now used as the Coventry Union), St. Anne’s 
(formerly the Carthusian Monastery), the. Park Walls, the 
Manor House of Cheylesmore, the Grey Friars (now Christ 
Church), and Ford's Hospital. The return journey was made 
in time for the party to dine and afterwards to hear the papers 
read in the antiquarian and architectural sections. 

The members of the institute attended Divine service at 
the parish church of Leamington on Sunday, the 12th, when 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Cox. 

Monday, the 13th, was a busy day. The members visited 
Baddesley Clinton, one of the finest of the old Warwickshire 
mansions, where the Rev. Mr. Norris acted as their guide. 
They afterwards proceeded to Knowle, where they inspected 
the church, a fine structure of the type so common in Norfolk. 
They reached Solihull soon after noon and lunched, after 
which they were shown the charch and the curious chantry 
chapel of St. Alphage. They next visited Meriden and Berkes- 
well cburches, which were described to them by Mr. W.G. 
Fretton, who drew special attention to the Norman crypt and 
parvis at the latter place, and the well which gives its name 
to the parish. They quitted Berkeswell by train for Leaming- 
ton in time for the concluding evening meeting at the Town- 
hall, where votes of thanks were passed to Lord Leigh, Lord 
Percy, the Mayors of the towns which the members had 
visited, and those persons who had either hospitably received 
them or had read papers. 

Tuesday and Wednesday were two extra days, devoted to an 
exploration of the abbeys and churches of Leicester, and of 
the many fine parish churches of the county, ending by a 
Visit to Ratcliffe College and its library. 


The Queen has consented to be the patron of the British 
Archeological Association's Congress at Glasgow, which will 
commence on Aug. 27. The Prince of Wales has also con- 
sented to be patron in his capacity as Duke of Rothesay, Earl 
of Carrick, and Baron Renfrew. 


The forty-third annual meetings of the Cambrian Archwo- 
logical Association were opened on Aug. 13 at Cowbridge, and 
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continued for six days. There was o large gathering of 
members from all parts of the Principality and many parts of 
England. The presidential address was delivered before a large 
audience in the Townhall by the Bishop of Llandaff, the 
president-elect. 


The Augnst nights have presented beautiful sights to thcs2 
who look skywards, with the flashing of meteors across tho 
sky. ‘The earth began to pass through the metcoric stream on 
Aug. 7,and these jewels of thedarkness continued until the 13th. 
The next dates for meteors are Sept. land 6. The same dates 
in November are set down for these beautiful visitants, snd 
from the 11th to the 15th, and again on the 19th and 27th. 


The forty-ninth onnuaal genera) meeting of the Royal 
Botanic Society was held on Aug. 10. Mr. J. P. Gassiot (Vice- 
President) being in the chair. The council and auditors’ 
reports.showed the society to be in a fairly satisfactory state, 
though the recent cold wet season had proved very mnfor- 
tunate for some of the floral exhibitions. In the ordinary 
scientific work of the society n general improvement was 
noticeable, the collections of plants and flowers having 
received numerous additions of great economic and general 
interest. The efforts of the society for the furtherance of 
technical education by the privileges it offers to students bad 
also been highly appreciated. 

An improved system of shoeing horses has been introduced hy 
Mr. William South, of New Bond-street. The great fault in 
ordinary shoes is that they do not allow the feet to touch tho 
ground in the natural manner. The “Rational” shoe, how- 
ever, enables the frog and heel to be brought into natural 
healthy play, the hoof being put down flat on the sole. The 
shoe is made of specially prepared steel bars, and fits the 
front half of the hoof only. A groove is cut in the edge of 
the hoof to the shape of the shoe, but slightly less in depth, 
so that the plate fits in flush with the wall or crust, and 
almost flush with the sole. The horse is thus able to place 
the foot down fiat, in the natural way, the front rim of the 
hoof being protected by the shoe against the friction of the 
road, and the whole of the natural pad or frog and the sole is 
brought into proper play. The footing thus secured is 
stated to be absolutely safe on the most slippery surface. 


The great annual meeting of archers from all parts of the 
kingdom has been held in York. The champion honours were 
won by Mr. C. E. Nesham and Miss Legh. ‘The leading score 
prizes fell to Mr. C. E. Nesham, 820, and Miss Legh, 732; 
second to Mr. H. H. Palairet, 781, and Mrs. W. Yates Foot, 665 ; 
third to Mr. E. C. Gedge, 759, and Mrs. Eyre Hussey, 643; 
fourth to Mr. E. N. Snow, 757, and Miss B. Bagnall Oakeley, 
622; fifth to Mr. F. A. Govett, 714, and Miss B. M. Legh, 590; 
and sixth to Mr. F. L. Govett, 696, and Miss M. A. Winwood, 599. 
Mr. Nesham took the Spedding memorial cup for first gross 
score. The county challenge prizes were won by the Middlesex 
team (Messrs. Govett, Messrs. Longman, Mr. L. R. Erskine, and 
Colonel Lewin), 3636; and by the Gloucestershire team (Miss 
Legh, Miss Oakeley, the Rev. B. M. Legh. Mrs. Piers Legh, 
Miss Cholmondeley, and Miss Carnegy), 3252. The greatest 
number of golds were :—Mr. G. Knowles, 13, and Miss F. 
Bardswell, 15 ; and the best golds, Mr. F. R. Preston and Mrs. 
George Bird. Of the associated club prizes, the first gross 
scores were Mr. L. R. Erskine, 637, and Mrs. H. Clarke, 516; the 
second ditto, Major Fisher, 631. and Miss E. Palmer, 515; the 
most golds, Captain Garnett and Mr. Gregson (prize divided), 11; 
and Mrs. R. Berens, 14; best golds, Mr. C. H. Everett and Mrs. 
CU. E. Nesham. Major Fisher has sneceeded Sir R. Temple es 
presidunt of the National Society. 
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CARPETS 


Of every Description, and in all Sizes, imported in Large Quantities by 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, & 70, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


KURDESTAN CARPETS, 21s. each.; about 3 yds. long, 5 ft. wide. 




















IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—Gosnell v. Durrant—On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty 
granted a Perpetual Injunction, with costs, restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from Infringing 
Messrs. John Gosnell and Co.’s Registered Trade-Mark, CHERRY BLOSSOM, | 
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LADIES’ DRESSES. 
NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


AND 


SPEARMAN, 


PLYMoOovUTE. 


EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 


AND 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


5M 
] 


prices. In Pure Wool only. 
Orders are Carringe Paid; and any length fs cut. 


These beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladics 
themselves, not tlirongh Agents or Drapors. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 
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LIGHT: 


BROWN GODLIVER OIL 





Ineontestubly proved by thirty years’ tacdical experience to be 


THE PUREsT, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION. THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir RENRY MARSH, Sart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Treland. 
“‘T consider Da. De Joxan’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Qil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” 





Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, . 
Professor of Paychological Medicine, King’s College, 
“Da. De Joxen's Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oi] has the 


rare excellence of being well burne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.’’ 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital, ; 
‘The value of Dr. De Joxau’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine."’ 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
“(In Tubercular and the various forms ef Strumous 
Disease, Dr. De Joxou’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil 
with which I am acquainted.’’ 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS, 


Mossrs. SAMUEL 
BROTHERS hove 
ready for {minediate 


Witt L, use a very large assort- 
ee ment of Boys’ and 
Yi YOuTHS' CLOTHING. 
YY, They will = also 
7, ve pleased to send, 
V7, =pon application, pat. 
5 Yi TERNS of MATERIALS 
7 for the wear of Gentle- 
Yay men, Boys, or Ladles, 
Dg Z together with their 
GF new ILLUSTRATED 
iy CATALOGUE of Fasu- 
AN IONS, Containing about 


300 Engravings. This 
furnishes details of the 
various departments, 
with Price-Lists, &c., 
and is a useful Guide 
to Fashlonable Cos- 
tume for Gentlemen, 
Boys, and Ladies. 
Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ “ Wenr-Kesisting " Fabrics 
(Reg.) are especially adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR, 
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Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. Od.; Quarts, s.; by all Chemista and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute tnfertor kinda, 


SWAY HIPPET” CYCLES. 


In designing our Cycles for this season, we have devote our attention to per- 

fecting those styles which have been so successful in the past. We have also 

addet several) new designs which we have thoroughly tested ourselves before 

placing them on the Market, and we arc able, therefore, to submit thom to the 
approval of our patrons without hesitation. 

' We removed the one great inconvenience which interfered with the 

| pleasures of cycling ~— viz.. the vibration communicated by every inequality 
of the road through handle, saddic, and pedals to the rider. This great 
{neonvenlence has long been paticntly submitted to, because it was 
supposed to be Inevitable. 

The success of the “WHIPPET ” Spring Frame has caused nearly the whote 
of the Cycle Trade to imitate our specinity - WOM-VIBRATING 
CYCLES. Intending purchasers should remember that “ THE 
WHIPPET ” stands out elearly ans THE ONLY MACHINE upon which 
THE RIDER IS COMPLETELY INSULATED FROM ALL VIBRATION. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTRES, 


LINLEY & BIGGS, 


29, Clerkenwell - road, London, E.C. 


OOD’S 


ACHROMATIC BINOCULAR GLASSES. 


SPEARMAN axp SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &., 


65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


MEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 
- PPHE GES OF THE 


TRADE MARK. 





ne highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 















ERIOD.” 


REGD. 


The_ 


eethams 
Glycerine 


Creumer 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 


PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sopr, SMOOTH, and WHITE; centircly 
removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REONESS, SUNBURN, TAN, 3c., 
and preserves the SKIN ‘from the effects of the ARS 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER Gs 


more effectually than any other preparation. 


No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
withont it, as it ts Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
“‘BEETHAM” is the only genuine. 
Bottles, 1s. and Zs. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Freo for 31. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


————e 


HONOURS, PARIS, 1878. 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL,SYDNEY, 1879, 
AND CALCUTTA, 1883-4, 








SAFETY. Geese 





ORDEROF MERITS 
J) AND MEDAL AT 
eee MELBOURNE 1881 


E. LEWIS’S TREBLE GRIP, combined 


© with Anson and Deeley's Locking, Cocking, and Ye 
matic sates Bolt, is the most perfect. weapan over pincetin 
the hands of the sportaman. The opening of this gun cocks it 
and belts the triggers and tumblers automatically, Prices 
from 20 to 40 guiness, A special plain quality, £16. Express 
Rifles, from 12 guineas, “The Gun of the Period,” wheres er 
shown, has always taken honours. Why bny from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker?) Any 
@un sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it js not satisfactory, Target tral} 
allowed, A choice of 2000 ging, rifles, and revolvers, embrace 
tng every novelty in the trade.—G. BE. LEWIS,Gun Maker 
$2 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birmingham, Estal. is3u, 


TORPID LIVER 
CA RT ERS| Positively cured by 





ROLTING 
TRIGGERS 
& TUM@LERS: 


With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 
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As supplied to the 


ATLANTIC 
STEAMSHIPS, 


THE MERSEY 
DOCKS & HARBOUR 
BOARD, 


THE MILITARY, 
&0., &C. 






THE NEW 


PRICE LIST 


iS SENT BY 
RETURN POST 
ON 
APPLICATION, 


the se Little Pills. 


They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bed Ta‘te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, ete. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and prevent 
Oonsupation usu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest to take. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetab'e, 
and do not grips or purge, but by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pili of the United Btates. In 
phials at Is. 1§d. bold by all Chemists, cr sent 


by post. 
ihusteatea pamphlet free. Britizh Depot, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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EMBROCATION 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 








RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


LERSALS, 33 
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20, LORD STREET, 
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ered RPOOY 


1 THE “TOURIST,” 41 in. (Closed), 408; THE “UNIVERSAL,” 4} in., 65s.; 
SORE THROAT(omCOu-sTIFFNESS _A/ AX THE “MILITARY STAFF,” 51 in, £5 15s. 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng 
NESTLE’S FOOD 


AN ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 


Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourish- 
ment and growth of the human frame. 

Nestle’s Food, being partly composed of milk, is complete 
and entire in itself, and requires simply the addition of water 
to make it instantly ready for use. It is not merely an auxiliary, 
like other Infants’ Foods, which require milk to be added in 
preparing for use. | 

Recommended by the highest medical authorities as the 
Registered nearest equivalent to Mother's Milk. | | 


Pamphlet with Medical Testimonials, sent, post-free, on application to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow-hill; London, B.C. 


¥ aft POINTED Bry THAN. 
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CHEST COLDS | CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommendrd as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


Sce Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
““ Croydon, 1885. 

“TTaving been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, Iam happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and Sat aa recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 

Paes “J, WILKINSON.” 


For other Testimonials, see Monthly Magazines. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, price 1s. 13d. 28. 9d., and 118. 
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HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 
beautifully engraved or plain, in leather. 
covered case. Free by Parcel Post, 3s. 6d. 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, ®, Edghaston-street, 

Bb trmingbam, 
Wholesale Manu. 
facturer. Illus 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 
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Tuk BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more Ink and [ast longer. 
Six sorts—fine, medium, broad —6d. and 1s. per box. 
The “FEDERATION” Holkiers not only 


prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
irin grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
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Sciatica. 

R. J. WATSON, Esq., 23. Market Street, Harwich, 
sites. ~ ileeness. Klecropati cedar a 

feted, ‘ scinticd. / 
eck e vot Nice, and am now guile jreg /rom 
Bain.” pe eee of 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continaous colo — 
Electricity, which specdily cures all Disorders . 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands . 
Testimonials Pamphict & Adviec free bare 
application to Mr. C. B. Marncep, 
ing Hiectxician, the Medien] Batsery < O- ™ 
@niy Addrem, 


52, OXFORD. 

















Assorted Box of 80 Pens for 1s. Id..or with 
evonu Holder for 18, &l.—of ali Stationers, 
or post-free from 
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County of Middiesex, by InoRAM BROTHERS, 196, Strand, aforem.—B 
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CUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


“The notion of modelling our public men in wax, fitting them 
with the Edison phonograph, and sending them round the 
country, so that, unlike Sir Boyle Roche, they can be in two 
places (or even twenty) at once. and address their adherents 
in “manifold,” reflects the greatest credit on its originator. 
Shakspeare himself only imagined a limited number of Rich- 
monds in the field; but this gentleman has discovered a 
method of multiplying them indefinitely, and deserves the 
thanks of a grateful country. It is much easier to hit upon 
an improvement than to originate an idea; and it is with 
yreat humility that I venture to suggest that these duplicated 
orators should be moulded in some other substance than wax. 
In the crowded assemblies which they would, without doubt, 
address, they would be apt to melt, and not only in 
moments of pathos. It ‘would bea serious blow to the 
efect of an “indignation speech” to see the orator’s ears 
droop or his nose drop off. He wonld also be much 
too subject to impressions—perhaps even from the other 
side. Hot weather, too, would have an injurious effect 
upon him, and a torchlight procession might be his ruin. 
No; it would be much better to cast him in metal, at once 
‘more attractive’ and more durable. An “iron frame” is 
often spoken of with approbation, and the material is just 
now exceptionally cheap. Where money was no object, his 
substance might be of white marble (typifying the gentleman's 
innocence and integrity) with just a vein of two (of sarcasm 
or something) to show he was human after all. It would also 
be not impossible for political opponents, if he happened to 
be one of our many turn-coats, to carry him about in brass, 
with an phonograph inside him speaking the speeches he used 
to speak when he belonged to their side. 





When the aage of old exclaimed “ Oh ! that my enemy would 
write a book !" newspapers and serials had not been invented, 
or he would certainly have substituted for “a book " the words 
‘in a popular periodical.” The cabbage stalks and dead cats 
that greet the book-writer from the critics are mere mignon- 
ette and sweet-briar compared with the missiles that are 
thrown at the journalist when he is caught tripping—which 
has, alas, been my case. The arrows of my accasers darken 
the air; many of them are not at all of the barbed kind, but 
are winged with wit, and are shot from the bow of good nature ; 
but the point of each of them goes home, because J am not 
fenced about (a8 I usually am) with the armour of innocence 
and accaracy. ‘Sir, ‘A quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
dog,’ dors contain the letter h, as well as all the other letters 
of the alphabet, and some of them twice and even more.” Oh, 
yes, I know it now; young men and maidens, old men and 
children—nay, almost babes and sucklings (for one of them 
writes: “I am only six, but I know better than that’) 
have all written to tell me so. About a hundred of them 
cruelly write, “ Be so good as to explain this in your next 
issue.” When a similar demand was made of erring Dr. 
Juhnson, he coolly answered, “ Pare ignorance, Madam.” My 
excuse is even less valid than hia, for it is ‘‘ Pure laziness.” I, 
unhappily, took the word of another person for the fact without 
verifying it for myself. 
that have jamped, not over the lazy dog, but nz him, in conse- 
quence, is beyond belief. I pcsitively dare not open ao letter 
with the handwriting of which I am not familiar. The punish- 
ment seems out of all proportion to the offence; I try, how. 
ever, to console myself with reflecting how many worse offences 
I havecommitted which have never been found out by anybody. 


The Greek Judge who has been doing such wonderful 
walking in the hot season in his own country bas come over 
here to astonish the natives with similar feats : unfortunately, 
he finds himself in the position—or, rather, in exactly the 
reverse of it—of the ship Captain who arrived on the Gold 
Coast with a cargo of fire rugs. There is no opportunity for 
the appreciation of his gift. He has come to a country 
without ® summer, or with a summer withont heat in 
is. He is no doubt an admirable administrator of justice, 
bat he is not a good judge of climate. What on earth 
is to be done with him? Persons who have been accustomed 
to much sunshine, and find fog instead, are apt to get out of 
temper. Years ago, a Vice-Chancellor of Oxford had to enter- 
tain a distinguished Parsee, and complained that he was very 
rode. “I observed to him,” he narrated (“by way of saying 
something, you know”), “we have not seen the sun, Sir 
Jamsetjee, for three days”; whereupon he replied (looking 
uncommonly black, I assure you), * What's that to yew? To 
me it is really of some consequence, because the Sun is 
my Deity.” 





The papers, I see, are full of notices of the late popular 
American novelist whom Matthew Arnold rather curtly 
described us “a native author called Roe.’ I have read none 
of this gentleman’s works myself and make no pretence to 
judge of their merits, but there is certainly something wrong 
in the estimate formed of their “ unrivalled circulation.” - An 
American paper tells us it is computed that “2 million and ao 
half of people” have read one or more of his novels. This is 
nothing surprising, and happens to many English novelists. 
The popular novel is now generally published by syndicate ; in 
the case of a favourite writer, perhaps, by ten provincial 
papers at the same time; they arc penny papers, and 
the best of them, which give the best prices, and therefore 
command the best anthors. hive very large circulations, say 
30,000. The same novel is simultaneously published in one or 
mor: American serials, and in Australian and other colonial 
journals. This gives a total issue of above 400,009, or, to keep 
clear of exaggeration, let us say 300,000. Now, it is calculated, 
and I think with jnstice, that, taking into consideration the 
clubs, the mechanics’ institutes, and the family, that every 
periodical has six readers toeach buyer. This gives the popular 


But the number of foxes of all colours: 
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English novel no less than 1,890,000 readers, ‘7 serial, Then 
comes the book itself, from its (nominal) 31s. 6d. edition down 
to its two shilling, or even shilling form ; its authorised and 
pirated Amerioan cditions ; its translation into certainly two 
or three languages; and its Tauchnitz edition. Well may the 
Bishop of Ripon talk of the “ responsibility ” of the British 
novelist, if it is to be measured by the extent of his public. 








It is no wonder in these days of worry and overwork that 
panaceas for obtaining sleep should receive a little more atten- 
tion perhaps than they deserve. The lasteone, which is, how- 


-ever, only ao revival, is the keeping the head due north, or 


sonth. ‘Everyone knows,” writes an eminent physician, 
‘that the human system has magnetic poles—one positive and 
one negative. Some persons, however, have the negative 
pole in the feet and the positive in the head, and vice versé.” 
(I have known persons with very positive polls, but was not 
aware of this alternate method of carrying them.) ‘The 
person sleeping should be in perfect harmony with the 
magnetic phenomena of the earth.” By all means; when 
I lay me down to rest, I wish to be at peace with 
everything and everybody; but [ may have annoyed 
the magnetic phenomena without knowing it. “ The positive 
pole should always lie opposite to the magnetic centre of the 
continent, and thus maintain a magnetic equilibrium.” Very 
good ; only I have not the slightest idea how to discover this 
position. That “everybody knows” is one of the “airs and 
graces” that puts one out of patience with Science. She knows 
she is lying when she writes it; but jnst as the man who has 
been cramnfing up something classical or mathematical for a 
fortnight brings in his “fourth-form boy" to enhance his 
information, so she delights to indulge in this contemptible 
swagger. Why can’t she say what she means in ao plain way 
when she addresses plain people? ‘his affectation of wisdom — 
in persons not particularly intelligent out of their own line—is 
the vuigarest kind of cant. What is the use of a savant telling 
a poor fellow who wants to go to sleep that he “ must become 
magnetically «n rapport with the earth”? He wants to know 
whether he ought to move his bed into the window or the 
fireplace, and not to get the vertigo from long words. There 
is one piece of plain advice. by-the-by. to those who are in 
seaside lodgings, and suffer (as many do) from sleeplessness in 
consequence of the morning “glare,” that is more worth 
their attention than both the poles: let them buy a few yards 
of green union, and pin them round their windows at night. 


Tt is curious that among the many correspondents who are 
hastening to give their opinions, and even their experience, as 
to the failure or success of marriage. no one seems to have 
referred to that most fertile cause of women’s unhappiness in 
matrimony—their confidence in themselves to reclaim a rake. 
Almost every girl who falls in love with a vagabond imagines 
that in her hands he can be monlded into something good. 
Of course, she does not know how “advanced” his case may 
be; for though her friends are willing enough to inform her 
upon this peint, she refuses to believe them; but however 
“broken " he may be, in a moral sense, she thinks she has 
the cement to mend him. Tfe has never known (poor fellow), 
she says to herself, what it is to be really loved (which is 
possibly true) ; but if he could find a wife who was devoted to 
him he would turn ont to be another man. The same woman 
will smile to hear the Salvationist baw) ont at the street- 
corner, “I had once a ‘orrible temper, but now I have a 
beautiful one: Alleluyah !” yet his case is precisely that of 
her proposed husband's, save for the very serious difference 
that his conversion has not yet been effected. How can she 
know anything about reclaiming a man from weaknesses (to 
put it mildly) of the very nature of which she is ignorant! A 
well-known philanthropist, touched by thesimplicity of her sex 
in this matter, has eloquently argued—and written an excellent 
novel (* Janet Doncaster”). in illustration of the case—thata gir] 
who marries a confirmed drunkard, not knowing him to be 
such, has the right to be divorced from him. But even the 
knowledge of that fact would not deter some young women. 
They loathe the sin, but do not understand its power, and 
enormously overrate their own. Of course, they are hend- 
strong—in the eyes of their belongings they are “obstinate as 
a mule ’—but they are, nevertheless, often admirable examples 
of their sex, and calcnlated to make the best of wives, as, 
indeed, they do even to the scoundrel they have fixed their 
hearts on. These missionaries of matrimony—who would fain 
convert the heathen—have the most miserable lot that can 
fall to wedded woman. It is they, above all, who, if they 
answered truly (and things are so bad with them that they will 
sometimes even do so), would reply “ Yes” to the question, “ Is 
marriage a failure?" If I were a mother, the strongest word 
of advice I should give to my daughter about matters matri- 
monial would be, “No proselytising ; no missionary enter- 
prise ; no conversion. Pray for him, my dear, as much as you 
like, but don’t marry him.” 


The “ Champion Frog-Relisher ” of Basel—who seems really 
to stand at the head of his profession—has been making a 
great sensation by swallowing three dozen live frogs at a 
sitting for a bet of 5f. (about lid. a frog) and a bottle of 
brandy. It sounds cheap, and especially since sie had to con- 
sume the brandy afterwards for medicinal purposes ; for the 
frogs disagreed with him (or perhaps with one another), and 
he passed the rest of the day at the chemist’s. But, after all, 
the British schoolboy has often done as much—though not so 
many—without prodacing any sensation at all, even in his 
interior. I well remember a young gentleman who, for a 
wager of 6d. sterling. was always ready to perform this feat— 
much more ready than the frog was to be swallowed. The 
spectacle was generally much appreciated; but some boys 
would say, * What a beast you are, Jones!” Then he would 
innocently reply, “ Why? > The French eat frogs.” “ Yes, 
Sir; but not live frogs.” “What have you got to say about 
oysters?" was his triumphant rejoinder. Nobody, of course, 
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should ever argue with a boy; but least of all with a logical 
boy, full of frogs, and “flown” with sixpences. 


- 


What makes a seaside holiday hideous to quiet pecple is 
the peripatetic music. The bands, the organs, the negro 
melodists, destroy half the benefits which the rest-seeking 
visitors hope to find. I am gqnite aware that the taste 
of the general public is for “the tongs and the bones;” 
but there is surely a sufficiently large minority to make it 
worth the while of some marine corporation to consult their 
wishes. Tocall a place a “health resort ” which is infested by 
brass bands and hurdy-gurdies is a mockery. Instead of “ the 
town band plays three times a day,” suppose at least one 
watering-place should advertise “ Freedom from street music ; 
no brass band permitted within the boundaries of the town.” 
Philanthropy in a Town Council one doesn’t expect, but I feel 
sure this would pay. 


THE INFANT KING OF SPAIN. 


The picture represented in our Engraving is now on view at 
the French Gallery in Pall-mall. It was painted for the Queen 
Regent of Spain by Professor Koppay, an artist scarcely yet 
known to the English world. On the Continent he enjoys, 
according to the Adluische Zcitung, @ reputation as one of the 
first portrait paintersin Germany. He is only thirty-one years 
of age, but has already painted the portraits of many of the 
Royal personages of Europe, and members of the aristocratic 
families of Berlin. He is a Hungarian by. birth, and was a 
pupil of the celebrated portrait painter Hans Canon, and of 
Hans Makart, at Vienna. ‘This year he received a distinction 
at the Paris Salon. His picture * Die Reise in’s Leben,” repre- 
senting a stork with a child, is well known on the Continent 
from innumerable published photographs. Among the portraita 
he has painted during the last five years are those of the 
Emperor of Germany,the Queen of Spain, the late King of 
Bavaria (lying in State), the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, 
Prince Bismarck, the Princes of Hohenzollern, Anhalt, and 
Thurmund Taxis, &c. Not long ago he was commissioned by 
the Queen of Spain to paint the infant King, a child two years 
and a half old. The young King is mounted upon a rocking- 
horse, the skin of which, as we understand, was once that of a 
live pony, and has been stuffed and mounted in splendid style. 
King Alfonso sits like a ‘‘ Caballero.” quite at his ease on the 
gallant steed, on which he daily takes exercise in the Royal 
nursery. The eyes of his Majesty are dark and bright. and his 
features those of a lively and intelligent child. Our Engraving 
is from a photograph by Mr. Lombardi, from the original 


painting. 
THE COURT. 


Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and the Marquis of 
Lorne dined with her Majesty on Aug. 16. The Right Hon. 
Henry Matthews, M.P., arrived at Osborne, and had the honour 
of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. Colonel 
Wernher had also the honour of being invited. Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, and the Hereditary Grand Duke 
of Hesse, dined with the Empress Eugénie at Osborne Cottage. 
Princess Louise and the Marquis of Lorne visited the Queen on 
the [7th and took leave. Her Majesty’s dinner-party included 
the Empress Eugénie, the Grand Duke of Hesse, Prince and 
Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Hesse. Lady Southampton, the Prince de Poix, Mrs. Vaughan 
(in attendance upon the Empress Eugénie), Baron Von Grancy, 
and Sir Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B. Commander Osborne, 
commanding the coastguard at Cowes, dined at Oshorne, and 
had the honour of being received by her Majesty in the evening. 
Prince Henry of Battenberg went on board her Majesty's yacht 
Victoria and Albert. Prince Adolphus of Teck visited her 
Majesty on the ISth, and remained to luncheon, after which 
he took leave. on his departure for India to join the 17th (Duke 
of Cambridge's Own) Lancers. General Sir Henry and the 
Hon. Lady Ponsonby. and Mr. and Mrs. Standish had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
Captain Mockler Ferryman and Lieutenant Fairtlough, of the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry detachment at East Cowes, dined 
at Osborne, and had the honour of being received by the Queen 
in the evening. On Sunday morning, the 1th, her Majesty 
and the Royal family and the members of the Royal honsehold 
attended Divine service at Osborne. The Rev. Arthur Peile, 
M.A., Chaplain-in-Ordinary to her Majesty, officiated. The 
Empress Eugénie visited the Queen on the 20th and remained 
to luncheon. The Queen left the Isle of Wight on the 21st 
for Glasgow and Balmoral. In crossing the Solent her 
Majesty inspected the ships which had just returned from the 
manauvres. Her Majesty was accompanied by Princess Beatrice 
and the rest of the Royal family at Osborne, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg having previously gone by sea. The children of 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg left Osborne for Balmoral, where they 
arrived in advance of the Queen. 

The Prince of Wales arrived on Ang. 15 at Frankfort-on- 
Main, and proceeded thence by road to Homburg, where he 
arrived in the evening of the same day. On the 16th the 
Prince went to Wiesbaden on a visit to the King of Denmark, 
subsequently returning to Homburg; and on the 20th his 
Royal Highness left Frankfort-on-Main on his return to 
Homburg. The Princess of Wales. accompanied by her daughters, 
arrived at Wiesbaden on the 15th, and was received at the 
railway-station by the King of Denmark and his brother, 
Prince John. On the evening of the 19th the Princess, 
accompanied by her daughters, left, via Frankfort-on-Main, 
for Gmunden. The King of Denmark accompanied their 
Royal Highnesses as far as Frankfort, where they dined with 
the Prince of Wales, who had come from Homburg to meet 
them. 

The King of the Belgians, who has been travelling in the 
Scottish Highlands, visited places of interest in Inverness on 
Aug. 17. His Majesty left Inverness for Oban on the 18th, 
travelling via the Royal route through the Caledonian Canal 
in the saloon-steamer Glengarry. On arrival at Banavie. in 
full view of Ben Nevis, his Majesty proceeded on board Mr. 
Mackinnon of Ballinakill’s steam - yacht Cornelia, which 
steamed away down Loch Linnhe. The vessel touched at 
Ballachulish, and the Royal party landed, and drove for a con- 
siderable distance up Glencoe to the scene of the massacre. 
Returning on board, Oban was reached abont 10.30 p.m. On 
Sunday morning, the 19th, the King landed, and proceeded on 
foot to the Catholic pro-Cathedral, where mass was performed 
by the Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, assisted by the Rev. 
Angus M‘Donald. His Majesty also attended the mid-day 
service. The King arrived in Glasgow on the 20th, from Oban, 
and visited the Exhibition. 


The police have recovered the whole of the £10,800 1n bonds 
stolen in October from a yonth in the employment of 
Messrs. Wilson and Sons, stock and share dealers, 10 Cornhill, 
and captured one Casey who has confessed to the theft. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. | 

Tho Impcrialists of France celebrated their annual féte on 
Aug. 15 by banquets in the capital and the Departments.—The 
Ministry of Agriculture has decreed that a grand universal 
hreeding exhibition of cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry shall be 
held in Paris in 1889. It will be opencd on May 11, and remain 
open until May 20. Itis open to animals of all countries, for 
which there are special and liberal prizes offered, together with 
inedals.—The August Session of the Councils-General in all the 
Denvartmentsof France was opened on Aug. 20, and almost all the 
former otticers were re-elected.—General Boulanger has been 
returned in each of the three Departments in which he was a 
candidate—namely, the Nord, the Somme, and the Charente 
Inférieure. The total of the votes given for him was 263,512, 
and for his opponents,-181,186. In the Nord, however, his 
majority was 97,000 last April, and at the last election only 
20,000,—The nav vies’ strike, after lasting twenty-five days, is 
at an end, for the strike fund is exhausted and the leaders 
have seen their men gradually abandoning them. 

The Emperor Wilhelm was present on Aug. 16 atthe unveiling 
of a memorial to the late Prince Frederick Charles, and at a 
luncheon after the ceremony made a specch, in the course of 
which he declared that Germany would never relinquish a stone 
of the territory gained by her in the Franco-German War. 
The Empress Frederick arrived at Gotha on Aug. 14, and pro- 
ceeded immediately to Castle Tenneberg, near Waltershausen, 
ona visit to Duke Ernst of Saxe-Coburg, who returned with 
her Majesty to Gotha. Somewhat extensive manceuvres of 
troops between Potsdam and Spandau began on the 2I]st 
under the personal direction of the Emperor.—The Empress 
dined at the Ducal Palace in the evening, and next morning 
returned to Potsdam. Her Majesty recently paid a visit to 
Count Miinster, the former popular Ambassador of Germany 
at the Court of St. James's, at his country seat of Derneburg, 
in Hanover.—The unveiling of the memorial of the victories 
of 3870-71 took place at Leipsic on the 18th, in the presence 
of the King and Queen of Saxony, Prince George, Princess 
Matilda, and Prince Friedrich August, assisted by Count Von 
Moltke.—The third International Congress on Inland Navi- 
gation was opened st Frank fort-on-Main, on the 20th. There 
were present seven hundred delegates, represeniative of all the 
Great European Powers. 

The Austrian Emperor's birthday was on Saturday. Aug. 1S, 
celebrated with enthusiasm throughout the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, a8 well as in Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both in 
Berlin and St. Petersburg the event was marked by celebra- 
tions at the respective Courts. In some places, however, the 
fétes were postponed owing to heavy rain. The Empress and 
Archduchess Marie Valerie left Ischl on the [8th for Bayreuth. 
Next day ber Majesty called on Madame Wagner, Richard 
Wagner's widow, at Bayreuth, and visited the tombs of Liszt 
and Jean Paul in the cemetery. Her Majesty went to Munich, 
and on the 26th was to repair to Tegernsee, where she would 
be joined by the Emperor, on a visit to the Empress's vener- 
able parents on the occasion of their diamond wedding. The 
Duke and Duchess Maximilian of Bavaria were married in- 
1828.—The King and Queen of Portugal, with their son Prince 
Alfonso, arrived at Ischl on the 16th from Prague. They were 
the guests of the Imperial family until the end of the week. 
Their Majesties, with Prince Alfonso, arrived in Vienna on the 
sth, and alighted at the Hofburg. ‘They spent next morning 
in sightseeing, and in the afternoon received visits from the 
members of the Imperial family. and from Count Kalnoky. 
In the evening the Royal party went tothe opera. Next day 
they dined with the Crown Prince Rudolph and the Crown 
Princess Stephanie at the palace at Laxenburg.—Several parts 
of Upper Austria and Hungary have been inundated, owing 
to storms and waterspouts, which have done much damage, 
and caused the loss of many lives. 

The eleventh World's Conference of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was opened in Stockholm on Aug. 15. 
The delegates were entertained on the 20th at luncheon by the 
King and Queen of Sweden at Drottningholm Castle. The 
Crown Prince received the guests. ‘The principal representa- 
tives and the secretaries were introduced. The Crown Prince 
said he wished God's blessing on their work. 

The United States Senate have refused to ratify the 
Fisheries Treaty, the majority against it being three. The 
Democrats voted for it and the Republicans against it. 

In the Capetown House of Assembly on Aug. 15 Sir Gordon 
Sprigg. the Premier, announced that in consequence of the 
rejection by the Legislative Council of the South African 
Customs Union Bill, the Governor had been advised to pro- 
rogue Parliament, and to summon a special Session in a week's 
time to reconsider the measure.—We hear from Durban that 
the Free State Volksraad have nominated Chief Justice Reitz 
as President of the Republic by a large majority, and, having 
voted a handsome provision for Lady Brand, an adjournment 
was carried until Jan. 10. 

_The Japanese Government have decided to expend ten 
millions sterling during the next five years in the purchase of 
ironclads. With this sum it is estimated that fifteen ironclads 
and thirty torpedo-boats can be obtained. 


_ In reopening the Queensland Parliament the Governor in 
his speech recommended for consideration Ministerialist 
proposals for remedying the unsatisfactory state of the 
finances, for effecting a radical change in the building and 
management of railways, and for extirpating the rabbit pest, 
the success of the fence system being doubtful. 

The Hon. T. Playford, Premier and Treasurer, made his 
financial statement in the South Australian House of Assembly 
on Aug. 16. He estimated the revenue for the coming year at 
£2,400,000, and the expenditure at £2,280,000, including 
£30,000 for the redemption of bonds. The Premier proposed 
no fresh taxation, but said that the conclusion of a loan of 
from £500,000 to £1,000,000 was contemplated for repro- 
ductive public works. The prospects of the season are good, 
owing to the fine rains which have fallen. 








The celebrated copy of the Portland vase by Josiah Wedg- 
Wood, known as the “ Purnell” vase, recently sold among the 
effects of the late Sir William Tite at Christie’s, has been added 
to the collection of Wedgwood’s ceramic art in the Castle 
Museum, at Nottingham. 

_ Mr. Augus'ns Harris intends opening an exhibition of arms, 
Picttres, and other relics, relating to the Armada and its con- 
‘emporary history, in the Grand Saloon of Drury-Lane Theatre 
®n Oet. 22 next. He has secured the services of a powerful 
~ommittee, on which several of the descendants of the 
Elizabethan heroes have consented to serve. and Mr. W. H. K. 

Tight. whose exertions contributed so much to the success of 
the recent celebration at Plymouth, will again act as secretary. 

r. Harris will be grateful if any person who may be able 
= hoard to assist him by the loan of objects for exhibition 

0 erwise will communicate either with him directly, with 

© Pridham Whippell (secretary of the London Armada Ter- 

Temnty Celebration Committee). Goldsmith's - buildings, 

pie; or with Mr. W. H. K. Wright, Drake-chambers, 
all, Plymouth. } 
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MARRIAGE OF LADY BLOSSOM TSENG. 


The youngest daughter of the Marquis Tseng, late Chinese 
Ambassador in London, was married at Pekin on May 6. 
Three months previously the betrothal took place. On such 
aD occasion, it iscustomary for the family of the gentleman 
to send a goose and gander, emblems of conjugal fidelity, wine, 
marringe costumes, head-ornaments, the aceptre-like Ju 7 (or 
‘As You Like It”), and a piece of jade signifying connubial 
happiness and longevity, with nuts, and other fruit, all which 
have their significance. The go-betweens bring these gifts, 
with two red cards, on which they inscribe the year, month, 
and day, and the time of birth of the fiancée. They return to 
the gentleman's family, taking back the cards, with the 
presents provided for the gentleman by the lady's family. 
These are about the same as in the other case, while hats, 
shoes, boots, and such useful articles, are inclnded. The 
friends then come to congratulate both parties. The trousseau 
ig according to the means of the girl's parents. In the present 
case, a hundred tables were covered with the presents to the 
bride, not including such heavy articles as furniture, beds, 
and cupboards, which are usually carried in the procession 
along the streets. A temporary canopy is put in the compound, 
usually covering in the courts, under which the feast is 
provided. The friends and guests make presents in goods or 
in money. On the marriage-day, the gentleman sends the 
sedan-chair, covered with red silk and broadcloth, with the 
retinue of bearers, accompanied by music. The bride takes 
her seat in the chair, and the entire company parade the 
streets, taking the longest possible route, to the home of the 
bridegroom's family. ‘There are many curious and interesting 
ceremonies which would not be understood by Europeans. 
Everything is in pairs, with much display of lavishness. 

We give a Portrait of Lady Blossom Tseng, from a photo- 
graph taken by Mr. Child, of Pekin. and kindly forwarded 
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LADY BLOSSOM TSENG IN HER BRIDAL DRESS, 


with the above note by Dr. Dudgeon, private secretary to the 
Marquis Tseng. The wedding will long be remembered at 
Pekin. Wewish Mr. and Lady Blossom Woo much happiness ; 
her Ladyship has many friends in England. 


The Queen has presented to General Viscount Wolseley, for 
his lifetime, the house and grounds of the Ranger of Greenwich 
Park. 

At the general meeting of Guinness’s Brewery Company 
on Aug. 20, Sir E. C. Guinness presiding, the report, which 
recommended a dividend of 8 per cent, making, with the 
interim dividend, 15 per cent for the year, was adopted. 

Official notification has been given of the selection of Rear- 
Admiral St. George Caulfield D’Arcy-Irvine, C.B., for the post 
of second in command of the Channel Squadron, in the room 
of Rear-Admiral Charles John Rowley, whose term of service 
is about to expire. 

The admissions to the Glasgow Exhibition on Aug. 18 were 
56,751, making a total since the opening of 2,832,016. In fine 
weather, the first trial of evening illumination was made at 
dusk on Saturday. Fully 10,000 coloured lamps and Chinese 
lanterns were lighted in positions fronting the buildings, as 
well as amongst the trees and terraces of Kelyin-grove Park 
and the University slopes of Gilmore-hill. 

The annual meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute com- 
menced in Edinburgh on Ang. 21, when a large number of 
members attended. Mr. D. Adamson, president, and the 
members were welcomed by Lord Provost Clark, Principal 
Sir William Muir, and others of the reception committee, 
Afterwards the president informed the members that Sir 
James Kitson, of Leeds, had been chosen president for two 
years. Some papers were afterwards read, and in the evening 
the Lord Provost gave a conversazione in the Museum of 
Science and Art. 

In London 2604 births and 1330 deaths were registered in 
the week ending Aug. 18. Allowance made for increase of 
population, the births were 187, and the deaths 310, below the 
average numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten 
years. The deaths included 33 from measles, 17 from scarlet 
fever, 13 from diphtheria, 20 from whooping-cough, 2 from 
typhus fever, 2 from enteric fever, 1 from an ill-defined form 
of continued fever, 162 from diarrhcea and dysentery, 4 from 
cholera and choleraic diarrhoea, and not one from smallpox. 
The deaths re*>rred to diseases of the respiratory organs, which 
had been 160, 167, and 183 in the three preceding weeks, 
declined cgain last week to 167, and were 19 below the 
corrected average. Different forms of violence caused 47 
deaths ; 37 were the result of negligence or accident, among 
which were 19 from fractures and contusions, 10 from drown- 
ing, | from poison,and 5 of infants from suffocation 
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THE RECESS. 

There should have been some sugar as well as bitter in the 
political cnp of Lord Salisbury ere he fled to the Continent. 
At least, that is said to have been the quip on the tongue of 
Baron Henry De Worms (who will have his little joke) as this 
courtly representative of the Board of Trade entertained the 
Premier and the Sugar Bounties Commissioners at a 
bountiful banquet. Whether dancing attendance on the 
Sugar Bounties Conference was sweetened for him or 
not, the Marquis of Salisbury, with Lord and Lady Cran- 
borne, left London on the Eighteenth of August for Royat- 
les-Buins, one of the most delightful and salubrious of 
French health-resorts. Toan English statesman who doubles 
the supremely important parts of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, it is an unquestionable advantage to study the 
field of Continental politics, still of a brimstone nature, 
in so reposeful a nook of France as Royat - les ~- Bains. 
The principal colleague of the noble Marquis is not 
far off. Three days after Lord Salisbury departed from 
Arlington-street, Mr. W. H. Smith forsook the pleasant 
riverside retreat of Gyreenlands for Aix-les-Bains. But 
it is to be hoped the right hon. gentleman (whose imminent 
elevation to the Peerage is rumoured) has not been driven to 
drink the thermal waters of Aix to remove the excruciating 
aches that torment many of the visitors to the Eden of Savoy. 
Still, it would not bea matter of wonderment if the Parlia- 
inentary baiting of Mr. Smith had developed gouty symptoms, 
which, if uhey exist, we trust Aix-les-Bains will cure. 

The legendary playfulness of mice when “the cat's away” 
would have been recalled by the extraordinary outburst of 
Recess oratory were the issue harped on not so grave. Ireland's 
grievances still monopolise the minds of Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. John Morley. There is something inspiring in the 
whole-hearted energy with which Mr. John Morley has 
devoted himself to the championship of Home Rule for 
Ireland. He is in the full freshness of his political 
youth ; his convictions are deeply-rooted ; he has a sublime 
contempt for the Parliamentary arts and combinations 
to which Governments have had recourse to maintain their 
power ; snd he has complete faith in the sufficiency of the 
panacea he advocates. These characteristics of Mr. John 
Morley evidently swayed the vast gathering of Lincolnshire 
Liberals drawn together in the Marquis of Ripon’s 
country seat, Nocton Park, near Lincoln, on Saturday, the 
Eighteenth of August. In his pithy, incisive style, Mr. 
Morley smote Mr. Heneage hip and thigh, doubled up Mr. 
Goschen, answered Mr. Chamberlain out of his own mouth, 
parenthetically demolished “the giant of the Sleaford 
division,” and wielded the shillelah for Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Dillon with the vigour of Pat. In fine, Mr. Morley 
gave an indubitable stimulus to the Gladstonian Liberal 
cause in Lincolnshire, where it is the object of the Liberals to 
repeat Mr. Halley Stewart's victory at Spalding, and wrest 
from the Conservatives the seats they won in 1886, Thus, 
Mr. J. W. Mellor, Q.C., will strive to regain Grantham, and 
Mr. William Ingram, Boston, which constituency he represented 
for several years ; and Mr. W. H. S. Aubrey, Mr. Francis Otter, 
and Mr. Arthur Priestley will have the courage to contest the 
seats held by Mr. Edward Stanhope, Mr. Henry Chaplin, and 
Dr. Henry Lawrance, Q.C. The Liberal banner has clearly 
been unfurled with a will in this great eastern county ; and 
Lincolnshire Liberals are full of buoyant hope as to the result. 


There is something heroic in the picture called up of the 
still hale and ercct firure of Mr. Gladstone—upright as a dart, 
albeit close upon seventy-nine winters have silvered his hair— 
raising his clarion-voice in Hawarden Park against what he 
holds to be the iniquities of the Ministerial treatment of 
Trish Home-Rule members. His great speech to the depu- 
tation and excursionists from the Staffordshire Potteries in 
his park on the Twentieth of August was prefaced by a neat 
address in the library of Hawarden Castle, in the course of 
which, thanking Mr. Woodall, M.P., for the beautiful Glad- 
stone Vase presented to him, he paid an elegant tribute to 
“the great Wedgwood." In the freer air of the park Mr. 
Gladstone gave himself freer scope. His vigorous oration 
was a trumpet-call to Liberals all over the country to 
uprouse themselves to put an end at the ballot-box to the 
existing alliance of Conservatives and “ Dissentient Liberals,” 
which combination ho roundly declared to be responsible for 
the subjection of Ireland to a rule harsher and harder than 
that of Poland, and also responsible for the alleged unfair 
treatment of Mr. Parnell, in giving his adversaries undue 
advantages on the Parnell Commission of judicial inquiry. 
Mr. Gladstone similarly condemned the cruel imprisonment of 
Irish members, culminating thus far in the death of Mr. 
Mandeville. Altogether, this was one of the most effective 
political addresses Mr. Gladstone has ever delivered. 

The image of a venerable Welsh bard, Mr. Henry Richard, 
has been for many years so prominent a figure in the House of 
Commons that the hon. member for Merthyr-Tydvil will be 
sorcly missed from the ranks of Welsh members. Mr. Richard 
died on the Twenty-first of August, at the age of seventy-six, 
at Treborth, Bangor, the seat of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Anglesey. 


Lady Crossley on Aug. 21 started a new clock which has 
been placed in the tower of St. John’s Church, Lowestoft, as a 
memorial of the Queen's Jubilee. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Mr. Philip P. 
Hutchins, C.8.J., to be a member of the Council of the Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India, in succession to Sir Charles 
Aitchison, K.C.S.I., resigned. 


The Southern Division of Artillery Volunteers, who were 


in camp at Shoeburyness during the week ending Aug. 18, 
were inspected by Colonel Nicholson, R.A., Commandant of 
the School of Gunnery, preparatory to their leaving to make 


room for the men of the second division. The gallant Colonel 
made some encouraging remarks, and said that with the aid of 
the force, and that of the Militia and Volunteers, it was most 
improbable that England would ever be effectually invaded by 
any foreign foe—The Northern Division began their com- 
petition on Monday, Aug. 20. 

Some important cricket matches were concluded on Ang. 18, 
At Kennington Oval, Surrey, for the only time this season, 
suffered defeat in a first-class county match, being beaten by 
Lancashire by nine wickets. Eccles scored 184 for the winning 
team. The Australians were defeated by the Nottinghamshire 
county team by an innings and 191 runs to the good. The 
Gloucester and Yorkshire match, noticeable for heavy scoring, 
ended in a draw, much in fayour of Yorkshire. Mr. W. G. 
Grace made 148 and 153 in the twoinnings of the Western 
team, and Hall scored 129, not ont, for Yorkshire. At Lord’s, 
M.C.C. won the match against Norfolk by an innings and 23 
runs. The match at Birmingham between Warwickshire and 
Staffordshire ended in a draw, greatly in fayour of the former. 
Tue Parsees were beaten at Leyton by Twelve of the Public 
Schools by seven wickets. At Gravesend on Aug. 21 Middlesex 
was defeated by Kent by an innings and 41 runs; At Derby, 
Lancashire defeated Derbyshire by four wickets ; and at Lord’s 
the Parsees were beaten by M.C.C. by ten wickets, 
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THE NAVAL MANQUVRES: SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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Crosby Light. Ajax. Pilot-Boat. Devastation. 


Ifero, Invineible, Hlerenles. 


ADMIRAL SIR G. TRYON'S SQUADRON OFF THE CROSBY LIGHT, 


AFTER THE CAPTURE OF LIVERPOOL. 












H.M.8. HERCULES FORCING THE BLOCKADE OF BEREHAVEN, BANTRY BAY, 
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THE NAVAL MANOEUVRES. 
On Monday, Aug. 20, the period of time expired for the man- 
wuvres of feigned naval warfare between the “ A Squadron,” 
commanded by Admiral Baird, with Admiral Rowley second 
in command, defending the shores and ports and mercantile 
vessels of Great Britain, and the “ B Squadron,’ of which 
Admiral Sir George Tryon was commander-in-chief, while 
Admiral Fitzroy commanded a separate division. These opera- 
tions were briefly described from week to week. Our Special 
Artists, Mr. W. H. Overend and Mr. J. R. Wells, furnish some 
additional Illustrations. The former was on board H.M.S. 
Northumberland, the flag-ship of Admiral Baird; and the 
latter was on board H.M.S. Hercules, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Sir George Tryon. The first division of each squadron, under 
the immediate command of these two officers, had been engaged 
from July 24 to Aug. 4 in mutually endeavouring tooutmancuvre 
one another in Bantry Bay, where Sir George Tryon occupied 
the harbour of Berehaven, fortified with booms and submarine 
mines. At the same time. Admiral Fitzroy was blockaded in 
Louch Swilly,on the coast of Donegal, by Admiral Rowley. 
Both the blockades were successfully eluded by the “ B Squad- 
ron” on Aug. 4, or during the previous night ; and the shores of 
Scotland, the Clyde, Oban, Inverness, and the Firth of Forth 
were in the next few days visited by ships representing an 
enemy; after which Sir George Tryon, having come round 
the north of Ireland, entered the Mersey, bombarding the 
North Fort, levied contributions on Liverpool. and paid o 
hostile visit to Holyhead ; while several steam-ships of the 
Cunard, Inman, and other Atlantic lines underwent the form 
of capture in the Irish Sea. In the meantime, Admiral Baird, 
with the « A Squadron,” after looking in vain for the enemy 
as far as the Mull of Galloway, where he was joinel by 
Admiral Rowley, returned up the British Channel to the 





TORPEDO BOAT 


to Liverpool and Glasgow, and to their immense maritime 
commerce. A separate Irish Sea squadron. cruising between 
Milford Haven and the Clyde. with ships detached to watch 
the northern shores of Ireland, would be absolutely needful 
in time of war; and the entrances both to the Mersey and to 
the Firth of Clyde should be strongly fortified. The small 
rocky Cumbraes, opposite the Isle of Bute,commanding a narrow 
channel, could be armed with batteries that would effectually 
prevent hostile access to the Clyde; while Lamlash Bay. in 
the Isle of Arran, would afford anchorage to the defending 
aquadron. 

For the defence of the Thames and Medway, which to 
Londoners is a nearer consideration, the display of force made 
by Admiral Baird, at the elose of these operations. may have 
been an acceptable spectacle. ‘The long line of battle-ships 
looked very imposing, while the cruisers formed another line 
_to the starboard. But the North of England and Scotland 

may feel less satisfied about their safety in actual war. 
Admiral Baird, on Aug. 20, issned a general order commenting 
on the result of the operations. He states that “the only 
object considered by him possible, under the conditions, was 
maintaining the Channel Squadron and the defence of the 
Thames and London.” Under these conditions, it is now quite 
evident that our great commercial ports, the Mersey, the Clyde, 
the Tyne, and the Hamber, and all the shores of North 
Britain, lie at the mercy of a naval enemy passing westward 
of Ireland and from the Atlantic to the North Sea. 


A new edition has opportunely been issued of thé official. 


guide to “Summer Tours in Scotland—Glasgow to the High- 
Innds,” being a handbook to the royal route, via the Crinan 
and Caledonian canals, by Mr. David Macbrayne'’s mail- 
steamers. It is embellished with coloured illustrations and 
contains interesting descriptive details of the principal points 
of interest on th? route, with otacr useful information. 
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Downs, and formed in line of battle, on Aug. 18, at the 
entrance to the ‘I'hames, ready for the defence of London. 
The * B Squadron,” however. having no intention of secking 
an unequal combat off the shores of England, reassembled 
in Bantry Bay. except five ships going to Plymouth, the 
Ajax. Black Prince, and others. ‘Ihe operations terminated by 
lapse of time, leaving the umpires to sum up the value of the 
exploits performed respectively by the opposed squadrons, 
including all captures, and all manceuvres scored as points 
won in the game of tactics, and to pronounce the verdict 
accordingly, guided by a scale before fixed and understood in 
the Admiralty regulations. 

Some of our present Illustrations refer to the time of the 
blockade in Bantry Bay. A Sketch by Mr. Wells represents 
the torpedo-boat No. 74, commanded by Lieutenant Campbell, 
of the “B Squadron,” going outside and attacking H.M.S. 
Active, one of the blockading squadron, which ship was 
cleverly struck with a torpedo. For this harmless mimic war- 
fare the torpedo-heads were specially manufactured of soft 
metal, which would not penetrate the side of the ship ; but the 
head would be flattened by the stroke, indicating, when the 
torpedo was fished up afterwards out of the water, that the 
blow had been correctly aimed. On the other hand, in a 
Sketch by Mr. Overend. the * A Squadron ” torpedo-boat No. 76 
is seen discharging a Whitehead torpedo at H.M.S. Hercules, 
the enemy's flag-ship, on the night of Friday, Aug. 3. and it 
was claimed on behalf of the “ A Squadron” that the Hercules 
was thereby put out of action. This and other points were 
referred to the decision of the umpires. The Hercules never- 
theless persisted in forcing her way out. through the blockade, 
followed by the other ships of the * B Squadron,” which left 
their anchorage in the Berehaven strait by the western 
entrance, under cover of n feigned intention to go out at tbe 
eastern entrance. One of Mr. Wells’ Sketches is that of the 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
London—at least, all that is left of it—manages to amuse 
itself in the tourist season. Asa refreshing change, some few 
fine evenings have been vouchsafed us in August; and, as a 


consequence, the open-air performances and illuminations in 
the gardens of the London Exhibitions, and the Summer 
displays in the principal suburban Pleasure Palaces, have been 
in vogue. The Crystal Palace has proved es;:ecially attractive. 
Its interesting Co-operative Exhibition has been of social value. 
Sydenham has shone mainly, however, by reason of Brock’s ex- 
ceedingly grotesque pyrotechnic spectacle for children on Thurs- 
day nights, illustrating in a diverting manner the * Blondin 
Donkey ” and * ‘The House that Jack Built”; and has likewise 
won renown with its beautiful realisation of Fairyland on the 
lamp-lit stage in the tastefully illuminated Palace Gardens. 


“ Baldwin in Cloudland” has heen the most potent 
attraction of all. The slopes of Muswell-hill have formed 
an admirable natural theatre for the thousands of sightseers 
who have trooped to the Alexandra Palace to witness the extra- 
ordinary parachute descent from a balloon of thedaring Ameri- 
can aeronaut named J.S. Baldwin. Larger and larger have the 
gatherings grown since Baldwin first astonished London in 
“northern latitudes” on the Twenty-eighth of July. Over 
twenty thousand persons must have assembled on Saturday 
evening, the Eighteenth of August, to gaze at the aerial per- 
formance. All classes were represented. Among the closest 
observers were a few Chinese gentlemen in their native silk 
attire. Baldwin is an Illinois man. He is compactly built, 
and looks about thirty years of age. Undeniably dangerons 
as his venture is, it is equally undeniable that Baldwin inspires 
perfect confidence. He superintends what may be termed the 
final toilet of the balloon with businesslike briskness and 
thoroughness ; sees that his trasty parachute is safely en- 
sconced within reac't in the cordage ; and, gripping the ropes 
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Hercules performing this feat at night. Mr. Overend, on 
board H.M.S. Northumberland, contributes the Sketch «On 
the Look-out,” and that of two seamen firing a gun asa fog- 
signal, when the * A Squadron ” was enveloped in mist in the 
Trish Sea. 

A View of Longh Swilly, on the north coast of Ireland, 
where Admiral Fitzroy’s division of the “ B Squadron” lay 
beleaguered by Admiral Rowley, but whence the former 
escaped without much difficulty, is also presented in this 
week's paper. The first division of that squadron. under 
Admiral Sir George Tryon, having followed its course round the 
north of Ireland, entered the upper channel of the Irish Sea, and 
proceeded tothe Mersey. We gave, last week, an [Illustration of 
H.M.S. Invincible ond H.M.S. Hercules attacking the North 
Fort at the entrance tothe Mersey. After virtually effecting 
the capture of Liverpool and Birkenhead, the squadron lay off 
the Crosby Light-bouse, on the Lancashire coast, sending ashore. 
in the pilot-boat, as shown in a Sketch by Mr. Wells, the pilots 
who had been engaged to guide these ships to the Mersey. The 
“ B Squadron,” having exhibited all the mischief that an 
enemy could and would do in the Irish Sea and St. George's 
Channel, without being overtaken by Admira} Baird. returned 
to Lough Swilly for coaling purposes, and was in no danger of 
pursuit. Admiral Rowley's division, after striking terror into 
the commercial ports of Greenock and Glasgow, and insulting 
every Scottish town on the coast of the German Ocean from 
Wick down to Berwick-on-Tweed, besides threatening Leith 
and Edinburgh, returned likewise, with perfect impunity, repass- 
ing the Pentland Frith, gained the Irish Coast, and rejoined the 
squadron of Sir George Tryon. If these manceuvres prove any- 
thing, itis the utter incapacity of an ordinary Channel Squadron. 
which has to guard all the south coasts of England and 
Treland, from the Downs, or even from Harwich, tothe extreme 
west of the county of Cork, affording the slightest protection 
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ACTIVE 
SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST WITH THE ‘ B SQUADRON,”’ 


of the balloon, ascends in so debonair a fashion from: the in- 
closure that he is regarded without an atom of fear. He is a 
master at the game. Quite as skilful in his way as Léotard 
was on the trapéze, and as the veteran Blondin continues to be 
on the high ‘rope, Baldwin may be legitimately regarded as. 
the premier aerial acrobat of the period. On the occasion of 
the ascent in question, he had reached the altitude of about o 
thousand fect when he grasped the handle of the parachute, 
which instantly became disengaged from the more or less 
collapsed balloon, but did not expand for a few seconds. When 
the parachute was fully distended, the descent of Baldwin be- 
came more gradual, and the sight of bis coolness elicited a burst 
of applause from the multitudes looking on. Baldwin alighted 
in safety; and then had to endure the discomfort of hero- 
worship as he proceeded through the thick crowd to the Palace, 
to be cheered anew when he appeared on the stage with his 
partner, Mr. Farini. ‘The Saturday evening entertainment 
was crowned by a vivid firework pageant, the “Fall of 
Pompeii.” 

Returning to town, no one seeing the vehicular bustle of the 
western end of the Strand about eleven o'clock would think the 
dead season had set in for the theatres. The Lyceum, Gaiety, 
Strand, Adelphi, and Terry's bills of fares, however, draw 
many playgoers Strandwards. Though the Vandevilie has 
closed for a few weeks, the Royalty has been reopened by 


_ Mr. Lionel Brough with the laughter-moving comedy of “ The 


Paper Chase,” in which he is himself so well fitted with a 
humorous part. Yet another new farcical comedy, “ Uncles 
and Annts,” has taken the place of “Arabian Nights 
at the Comedy, and shall be noticed next week. The 
Avenue reopens with comedy and burlesque: “Gladys 
and “Don Juan, Junior.’ Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree has 
returned to conduct the final rehearsals of the drama of 
“Captain Swift,” presently to take its place in the evening 
bill of tho Haymarket, very strongly cast. 
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THE YOUNG POETS. 
There are no young poets. 

There are none whom our eyes expectantly watch as the 
“coming men” of poetry, who have given promise of great 
things, to whose song the young men listen, turning away from 
the song of theirelders. There is not now, I believe, one singer 
under thirty who makes his older critics excessively angry; 
and this is a fatal sign. Listen as we may, what voices of the 
poets do we hear now-a-days? From his solitude Tennyson 
speaks DOW and again to tell us of all that is gone by— 

The fires of youth, the follies, furies, curses, passionate tears, 
Gone like tires and floods and earthquakes of the planct’s dawning years : 


Fires that shook me once, but now to silent ashes fall’u away, 
Cold upon the dead volcano siceps the gleam of dying day, 
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THE NAVAL MANCKUYVRES : 


Browning, too, has his yearly or bi-yearly volume of verse ; 
but alack ! I fear that nobody marks him—except, of course, 
the Browning Society, whom I take to be people of much 
leisure. Morris, no more the idle singer of an empty day, has 
turned preacher, and addresses himself to a wholly new con- 
gregation. Swinburne—we ask where is Swinburne, and the 
very echo is silent; and if the voice of another, who might 
have sung sweetly—Buchanan—is heard at all, it is not heard 
in song. 

The rest is silence. One hears, I believe, of no new school 
arising, to follow the Tennysonian, which has lived, or the 
Swinburnian—which has not. Across the Atlantic there comes 
indeed a voice strange, but rudely majestic ; but it is the 
voice of a white-haired man. Walt Whitman must be almost 
old enough to have stood for the ambitious National Peet in 
Longfellow's delightful story, Kavanagh; and though that 
poet was a caricature, Whitman is anything but unlike him. 

Otherwise, young America seems as voiceless as young 
England—gives us, at best, a ballade or so, but not to the 
purpose. Such a dearth has not been known in English poetry 
since Blake, a century ago, asked the Muses what they were 
about, wandering unemployed in “the blue regions of the air. 
ne the melodious winds have birth” ; and gently reproached 

em— 
How have you left the ancient lave 
The bards of old enjoyed in you! 
The Janguid strings do scarcely move, 
The sound ts forced, the notes are few! 
This was written on the very eve of the greatest burst of 
poetry, I suppose, that the world has ever known or will ever 
know. Sit omen. Yet one cannot but remember that the 
earth had then lain fallow for a very long while, and that iv 
has been tilled unceusingly ever since. A real new poet has 
always had a new style—a style of his own, fresh words in 
which to speak his new thoughts ; but such a variety of styles 
has been used up this century—by Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Keats, by Byron, and by Tennyson, by Longfellow, and the 


ultra-modern Browning. Swinburne, and Whitman—that it is . 


hard to imagine that anything new can come yet a while. 

A commercial economist—though they are foolish people. 
these—would no doubt say that the present cutburst of old 
poetry had for a while checked the new. It would be a silly 
comment, though made upon a most noticeable fact. Never was 
& more delightful blossoming than that which this year has 
burdened all the booksellers’ shelves with pretty little books 
me red, or dark grey-green, or creamy white. Never were shop- 
Windows such pleasurable reading as now, when before all of 
US 13 spread out our fill of the masterpieces of all times—not 
in grimy aud repulsive Cheap Editions, like school-books, but 
peey printed and daintily bound—at no more thana shilling 
nes 1 CW hich, indeed, many obliging booksellers of London, 
fai fir generosity, reduce to ninepence—what a pocketful of 

airy gold for ninepence ! 

iene I see Chapman's Homer thus attired (and thus 

tr —a book in which I have revelled long in imagination ; 
om which splendid extracts loom upon one now and then, 
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especially that concerning the “sea-shouldering whale”; 
which (for that ig the main thing, after all) gave us Keats's 
sonnet—I declare that Iam very nearly in the mind to read it! 

Among these little books one has been published lately, to 
which, I think, many cyes have turned, to see if therein might 
be found an answer to our question, “ Where are the young 
poets?” It isa volume of Australian verse—the firet batch of 
melodies, I believe, from the Young England over the seas. 
Hence—from the new continent—a new thing, one hopes, 
might surely arise. From the strong man who crickets and 
boats so mightily should come forth sweetness! A delightful, 
a memorable, little book should this one be. 

But I am sorry to say that it is not; one is inclined in 
one’s disappointment to call it a very bad little book. It is 
difficult not to think that 
poems of more worth might 
be found—scarcely is there 
more than one in the whole 
book that you would not 
very willingly let die. 

It was no doubt un- 
reasonable to expect one's 
young poet from so young a 
land. Early youth is too 
busy feeding and growing 
to cultivate a productive 
imagination — the children 
that have any poetry live it 
instead of writing it. 
America was very much 
older than Australia now is 
before it had brought forth 
any literature at all—I mean 
white America, of course. 
Of the literature of the 
olive and copper - coloured 
people who were murdered, 
robbed, and driven out by 
civilised and Christian 
Europeans I know nothing ; 
I fear it was as inferior to 
our own as their morals 
must have been. 

So the Australian native, 
if he produced poetry, did 
not preserve it for us; and 
his white successors have 
been too busy getting rid of 
him to celebrate in verse of 
the undying order his simple 
virtues. 

To be sure, there was 
Mr. Domett, who wrote 
Ranolf and Amohia, the epic 
of the Maori: Domett, of 


whom Browning wrote as 





“Waring.” Longfellow spoke 
highly of Ranolf and Amobia ,; 
for which reason the reader 
of “Australian Ballads” can 
but think that the Maori Iliad 
is not to be judged in extracts, 
or that the extracts are not 
well extracted. They do not 
strike one as—shall we say, 
epoch-miuking? 

As it is, a lady who signs 
herself * Austral” (Mrs. J. G. 
Wilson) would seem to be by 
a goad deal the sweetest of the 
singers of her native land: 
among whom there is certainly 
an undue proportion of mock- 
ing-birds. There is a great 
charm for English readers in 
her descriptions of the new 
home of Englishmen half a 
world away. This is of Spring 
in New Zealand :— 

We rode in the shadowy place of 
pines, 
The wind went whispering here 
and there | 
Like whispers in a house of prayer. 
The stnshine stole In narrow lines, 
And sweet was the resinous atmo- 
sphere, 
The shrill eleada, far and near, 
Piped ou his high exultane third. 
“Summer! Summer!” he scems 
to xaVv— 
“Sumner!” 
word, 
But trilis on it the livelong day ; 
The Htde hawker of the green, 
Who calls his wares through all the 
solemn forest scene, 


But, if again one asks the 
question, “Where are the 
young poets?” Echoonly sends 
back the query from Greater 
Britain, as from Paternoster-row—“ Poets?” And one has to 
turn to Chaucer or to Tennyson, and console oneself with the 
reflection that poets are ever young. E. R. 


He knows no other 








Mr. L. N. Peregrine, barrister-at-law, of the Middle Temple 
and South-Eastern Circuit, has been appointed District Com- 
missioner of the Gold Coast. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted by an influential 
meeting at Stafford, on Aug. 18, urging the National Rifle 
Association to adopt Cannock Chase as the New Wimbledon, 
and enumerating the various advantages of that site. The 
claims of the Staines site for the New Wimbledon have been 
formally brougbt before the council of the National Rifle 
Association by the local board of the district. 





MR. THOMSON’S EXPEDITION TO MOROCCO. 
From communications received from Mr. Joseph Thomson, 
dated from the city of Morocco, July 23, it is evident that he 
has been able to accomplish even more than might have been 


expected of him under the circumstances. He writes in the 
highest spirits and with evident satisfaction at the results 
which he has so far attained; for it should be remembered 
that much of the country through which he has had to pass is 
in a state of rebellion, and the local authorities have done more 
to hinder than to help him. 

Mr. Thomson sailed from Tangier to Casablanca, and 
thence travelled overland to Mogador. After three weeks’ 
preparation there he made his final start, and, as he 
states, soon discovered that the greatest danger to his 
success would not be the mountaineers nor even the 
opposition of the Government officials, but the half- 
dozen men who formed the personnel of his small party. 
Mr. Thomson's past experience in Africa enabled him to 
deal effectively with this difficulty, and, although he has 
evidently been more or less troubled during the whole of 
his journey in this respect, he has,as in the past, been able 
to conquer all difficulties. He was fortunate enough to 
meet with a Jew of Demnat who spoke remarkably good 
English, and who has evidently been of great assistance to 
Mr. Thomson. By a series of surprises and cleverly 
ores excursions he has been able to enter the mountain 

astnesses of Morocco, and do more than any previous 
traveller has done. From Demnat he made two extremely 
interesting trips into the lower ranges, visiting some 
remarkable caves and equally remarkable ruins, and one of 
the most wonderful natural bridge-aqueducts in the world. 
Geologically and geographically these trips are alike im- 
portant. This was followed by what may be called a grand 
coup de force—s dart across the main axis of the Atlas to 
the district of Tilhuit, which lies in the basin of the Draa. 
Here he spent a very delightful ten days, though virtually a 
prisoner. As the tribes further west on the southern slope 
were in revolt, Mr. Thomson was compelled to return to the 
northern plains. 

Starting once more, he crossed the mountains by a pass a 
little south of Jebel Tizah, ascended by Hooker, and reached 
Gindafy safely. He was able to make a trip up & won- 
derful cafion, which he declares rivals those of America fordepth 
and grandeur, and ascended a mountain, where he and his party 
were confined to their tents until it suited them to go back to 
their starting-point. Here, unfortunately, Mr. Thomson's young 
companion, Mr. Crichton Browne, was stung by a scorpion, and 
they were compelled to return, happily by a new route. 
Though laid up for a period, fortunately, in time, Mr. Crichton 
Browne recovered. From his previous starting-point Mr. Thom- 
son scored another great triumph. He crossed the mountains 
once more, and ascended with no small danger and difficulty the 
highest peak of the Atlas range north of Amsiviz, a height of 
12.500 ft.—the highest peak by 1500 ft. ever attained. This he 
describes as the most interesting of all his trips, and he enjoyed 
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THE NAVAL MANCUVRES: A FOG—-FIRING SIGNAL GUNS. 
SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 


it thoroughly, though he had to sleep on the ground, and was 
glad to make a meal on walnuts. On his return, Mr. Thomson 
deemed it advisable to go into the town of Morocco to recruit 
and wait the arrival of further supplies from the coast. 


The forty-first annual exhibition in connection with the 
Staffordshire Agricultural Society began on Aug. 21 in fields 
adjoining the Derby Turn, Burton-on-Trent, under most 
favourable auspices. Prizes amounting to £1600 were offered, 
including special prizes, value £138, for horses and stock the 
property of tenant-farmers residing within the society's limits, 
and £72 special prizes for horses and stock the property of 
tenant-farmers within the limits of the Meynell and North 
Staffordshire Hunis, 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY FORSTER,” “CHILDREN OF ULBEOX," 
“Tur REVOLT Or MAN,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XV. 
A NIGHT AND MORNING. 


T read of men pos- 
sessed by some 
Spirit—that is to 
say, compelicd to go 
hither and thither 
where, but for the 
Spirit, they would not 
zo, and to say things 
which they would not 
otherwise have said— 
[ think of our mid- 
night ride to Lyme, 
and of my father there, 
and of the three weeks’ 
madness which followed. 
it was some Spirit— 
whether of good or evil, 
{ cannot say, and I dare 
not so much as to ques- 
tion—which seized him. 
That he hurried away to 
join the Duke on the 
first news of his landing, 
ut counting the cost or weigh- 
_ is easy to be under- 
od \!umphrey, he was led 
y his knowledge of the great numbers 
d 1 religion to believe that 
they, like himself, would rise with one accord. 
He also remembered the successful rebellion against the 
first Charles, and expected nothing less than a repetition 
of that success. This, | know, was what the exiles in Holland 
thought aud believed. The Duke, they said, was the darling 
of the people; he was the Protestant champion: who would 
not press forward when he should draw the sword?’ But 
what other man~—what man in his sober senses would have 
dragged his wife and daughter with him to the godless riot 
of a camp? Perhaps he wanted them to.share his triumph, 
to listen while he moved the soldicrs, as that ancient hermit 
Peter moved the people to the Holy Wars? But I know not. 
He said that [ was to be. like Jephthah’s daughter, consecrated 
tu the Canse of the Lord ; and what he meant by that ] never 
understood. ’ 

lle was so cager to start upon the journcy that he would 
not wait a moment. The horses must be saddied ; we must 
mount and away. Mark that they were Sir Christopher's 
horses which we borrowed ; this also was noted afterwards for 
the ruin of that good old man, with other particulars ; as that 
Monmouth’s Declaration was found in the house (Barnaby 
brought it); one of Monmouth’s Captains, Barnaby Eykin by 
name, had ridden from Lyme to Bradford in order to see him ; 
he was a friend of the preacher Dr. Eykin; he was grandfather 
to one of the rebels and grand-uncle to another; with many 
other things. But these were enough. 

“Surely; surcly, friend,” said Sir Christopher, ‘‘ thou 
wilt not take wife and daughter? They cannot help the Cause ; 
they have no place in a camp ?”’ 

‘“Young men and maidens: one with another. Quick! 
we waste the time.’”’ 

“And to ride all night 2? Consider, man—all night long!” 

“ What is a night’ They will have all eternity for rest.”’ 

‘He hath set his heart upon it,’’ said my mother. ‘‘ Let 
is go—a night's weariness will not do much harm. Let us 
go, Sir Christopher, without further parley.”’ 

“Go then, in the name of God,” said the oldman. ‘‘ Child, 
cive me a kiss.’’ He took me in his arms and kissed me on 
the forehead. ‘‘Thou art, then,’”’ he said tenderly, ‘‘ devoted 
to the Protestant Cause. Why, thou art already promised to 
a Protestant since this morning: forget not that promise, 
child. Humphrey and Barnaby will protect thee—and”’ 

“Sir,” cried Robin quickly, ‘by your leave, I alone have 
the right to go with her and to protect her.” 

‘Nay, Robin,” I said, ‘‘ stay here until Sir Christopher him- 
self bids thee go. That will perhaps be very soon. Remember 
thy promise. We did not know, Robin, an hour ago, that the 
promise would be claimed so soon. Robin’’—for he mur- 
mured——"' I charge thee, remain at home until” 

“T promise thee, Sweetheart.’”” But he hung his head and 
looked ashamed, 

Sir Christopher, holding my hand, stepped forth upon the 
grass und looked upwards into the clear sky, where in the 
transparent twilight we could sce a few stars twinkling. 

“This, friend Eykin--this, Humphrey,”’ he said, gravely, ‘is 
a solemn night for all. No more fateful night hath ever tallen 
upou any of us; no! not that day when I joined Hampden’s 
new regiment and followed with the army of Lord Essex. 
Grantcd that we have a righteous cause, we know not that our 
leader hath in him the root of the matter. To rise against 
the King is a most weighty matter—-fatal if it fail, a dangerous 
precedent if it succeed. Civil war is, of all wars, the most 
grievous; to tight under a leader who doth not live after the 
Laws of God is, methinks, most dangerous. The Duke hath 
lit a torch which will spread flames everywhere ’’—— 

“it is the voice of the Lord which calleth ug!’’ my father 
interrupted. ‘To-morrow I shall speak again to God's Elect.”’ 

‘Sir,’? said Humphrey, very scriously, ‘‘T pray you think 
not that this enterprise hath been rashly entered upon, nor 
that we depend upon the judgment of the Duke alone. It is, 
most unhappily, true that his life is sinful, and so is that of Lord 
Grey, who hath deserted his own lawful wife for her sister. But 
those who have pushed on the enterprise consider that the 
Duke is, at least, a true Protestant. They have, moreover, 
received solid assurances of support from every quarter. You 
have been kept in the dark from the beginning at my own 
camest request, because, though I knew ful well your opinion, 
I would not trouble your peace or endanger your. person. 
Suffer us, then, to depart, and, for yourself, do nothing , and 
keep -oh! Sir, J entreat you--kecp Robin at home until our 
sticcess leaves no room for doubt.” . 

(Go, then, go,’’ said Sir Christopher; “IT have grievous_ 
misgivings that allis not well. - But go, and Heaven bless the 
Cause 2" 

Robin. kissed me, whispering that he would follow, and 
that before many days; and so we mounted and rode forth. 

In such hot haste did we depart that we took with us no 
change of raiment or any provision for the journey at all, save 
that Barnaby, who, as I afterwards found, never forgot the 
provisions, found time to get together a small parcel of bread 
and meat, and a flask of Canary, with which to refresh our 
«pirits liter on. y 
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We even rode away without any moncy. 
My fathcr rode one horse and my mother sat behind him | 
then I followed, Barravhy marching manfully beside me, and 
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Humphrey rode last. The ways are rough, so that those who 
ride, even by daylight, go but slowly ; and we, riding between 
high hedges, went much too slowly for my father, who, if he 
spoke at all, cried out impatiently, ‘Quicker! Quicker! we 
lose the time.”’ 

He sat bending over the horse’s head, with rounded 
shoulders, his fect sticking out on either side, his long white 
hair and his ragged cassock floating in the wind. In his left 
hand he carried his Bible as a soldier carries his sword; on his 
head he wore the black silk cap in which he daily sat at work. 
He was praying and meditating: he was preparing the sermon 
which he would deliver in the morning. 

Barnaby plodded on beside me: night or day made no differ- 
ence to him. He slept when he could, and worked when he 
must. Sailors keep their watch day and night without any 
difference. 

‘“‘Tt was Sir Christopher that I came after,’’ he told me 
presently. ‘‘Mr. Dare—who hath since been killed by Mr. 
Fletcher—told the Duke that if Sir Christopher Challis would 
only come into camp, old as he is, the country gentlemen of 
his opinions would follow to a man, so respected is he. Well, 
he will not. But we have his grandnephew, Humphrey ; and, if 
I mistake not, we shall have his grandson— if kisses mean any- 
thing. So Robin is thy Swectheart, Sister: thou art a lucky 
girl. And we shall have Dad.to preach tous. Well, I know not 
what will happen, but some will be knocked o’ the head, and 
if Dad goes in the way of knocks——But whatever happens, he 
will get his tongue again— and so he will be happy.”’ 

‘‘As for preaching,’? he went on, speaking with due 
pauses, because there was no hurry in these dark lanes, 
and he was never one of those whose words flow easily, 

“if he thinks to preach daily, as they say was done in 
Cromwell's time, I doubt if he will find many to listen, for by 
the look of the fellows who are crowding into camp they will 
love the clinking of the can better than the division of the 
text. But if he cause his friends to join he will be wel- 
comed ; and for devoting his wife and daughter to the Cause, 
that, Sister, with submission, is rank nonsense, and the sooner 
you get out of the camp, if you must go there, the better. 
Women aboard ship are bad enough, but in camp they are the 
very devil.”’ 

‘Barnaby, speak not lightly of the Evil One.” : 

‘Where shall we bestow vou when the fighting comes ? 
Well, it shall be in some safe place.”’ 

Oh, Barnaby ! will there be fighting *”’ 

“ Good lack, child! what else will there be ?”’ 

‘‘As the walls of Jericho fell down at the blast of the 
trumpet so the King’s armics will be dispersed at the approach 
of the Lord’s soldiers.” 

‘That was a vast long time ago, Sister. There is now no such 
trumpet-work employed in war, and no priests on the march ; 
but plenty of fighting to be done before anything is accom- 
plished. But have no fear. The country is rising. They are 
sick at heart already of a Popish King. I say not that it will 
be easy work; but it can be done, and it will be done, before 
we all sit down again.”’ 

“And what wil] happen when it is done 

“Truly, [know not. When one King is sent a-packing they 
must needs put up another, I suppose. My father shall have the 
biggest church in the country to preach in; Humphrey shall 
be made physician to the new King--nothing less: you shall 
marry Robin, and he shall be made a Duke or a Lord at least ; 
and I shall have command of the biggest ship in the King’s 
navy, and go to fight the Spaniards, or to trade for negroes on 
the Guinea Coast.’’ 

‘¢ But suppose the Duke should be defeated ? 
“Well, Sister, if he is defeated it will go hard with all of 

Those who are caught will be stabbed with a Bridport 
dagger, as they say. Ask not such a question; as well ask a 
sailor what wil) happen to him if his ship is cast away. Some 
may escape in boats and some by swimming, and sonie are 
drowned, and some are cast upon savage shores. Every man 
must take his chance. Never again ask such a question. 
Nevertheless, I fear my father will get his neck as far in the 
nooseas [myself. But r¢member, Sister Alice, do you and my 
mother keep snug. Let others carry on the rebellion, do 
you keep snug. For, d’ye see, a man takes his chance, and 
if there should happen (as there may) a defeat and the rout of 
these country lads, I could e’en scud by myself before the gale 
and maybe get to a seaport and so aboard and away while 
the chase was hot. But for a woman! Kecp snug, I say, 
therefore.”’ 

The night, happily, was clear and fine. A slight breeze 
was blowing from the north-west, which made one shiver, yet 
it was not too cold. I heard the screech-owl once or twice, 
which caused me to tremble more than the cold. The road, 
when we left the highway, which is not often mended in 
these parts, became a narrow Jane full of holes and deep 
ruts, or else a track across open country. But Barnaby knew 
the way. 

It was about ten of theclock when we began our journey, and 
it was six in the morning when we finished it. 1 suppose there 
are few women who can boast of having taken so long a ride 
and inthe night. Yet, strange tosay, I felt no desire to sleep; 
nor was I wearied with the jogging of the horse, but was sus- 
tained by something of the spirit of my father. A wonderful 
thing it seemed to me that a simple country maid, such as 
myself, should help in putting down the Catholic King ; 
women there have been who have plaved great parts in his- 
tory—Jael, Debcrah, Judith, and Esther, for example: but 
that I should be called (since then I have discovered that I 
was not called), this, indecd, seemed truly wonderful. Then] 
was going forth to witness the array of a gallant army about 
to fight for freedom and for religion, just as they were arrayed 
forty years before, when Sir Christopher was a young man and 
rode among them. 

My brother, this stout Barnaby, was one of them; my 
father was one of them ; Humphrey was one of them; and in 
a little while I was very sure (becanse Robin would fee) no 
peace of mind if I was with the insurgents and he was still at 
home) my lover would be with them too. And I pictured to 
myself a holy and serious camp, filled with godly sobcr 
soldiers listening to sermons and reading the Bible, going 
forth to battle with hymns upon their lips: and withal ro 
valiant that at their very first onsct the battalions of the King 
would be shattered. Alas! anyone may guess the foolish 
thoughts of a girl who had no knowledge of the world nor any 
Yet all my life I had been taught that Resistance 
was at times a sacred duty, and that the Divine Right of the 
(so-called) Lord’s Anointed was a vain superstition. So far, 
therefore, was [ better prepared than most women for the 
work in hana. 

. When we rode through Sherborne all the folk were a-bed 
and the streets were empty. From Sherborne our way lay 
through Yetminster ahd Evershott to Beaminster, where we 
watered and rested the horses, and took some of Barnaby's 
provisions. The country through which we rode was full of 
memories of the last great war. The castle of Sherborne was 
twice besieged , once by Lord Bedford, when the Marquis df 
Hertford held it for the King. ‘That siege was raised ; but it 
was afterwards takeh by Fairfax, with its garrison of six 
hundrcd soldiers, and was then destroyed, so that it is now a 
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heap of ruins; and as for Beaminster, the town hath never 
recovered from the great fire when Prince Maurice held it, and 
it is still half in ruins, though the ivy hath grown over the 
blackened walls of the burned houses. The last great war, of 
which I had heard so much! And now, perhaps, we were 
about to begin another. | 

It was two o’clock in the morning when we dismounted nat 
Beaminster. My mother sat down upon a bench and fell 
instantly asleep. My father walked up and down impatiently, 
as grudging every minute. Barnaby, for his part, made a 
leisurely and comfortable meal, eating his bread and meat—of 
which I had some—and drinking-his Canary with relish, as 
if we were on a journey of pleasure and there was plenty of 
time for leisurely feeding. Presently he arose with a sigh (the 
food und wine being all gone), and said that the horses, being 
now rested, we might proceed. So he lifted my mother into 
her seat and we went on with the journey, the day now 
breaking. 

The way, I say, was never tedious to me, for I was sustained 
by the novelty and the strangeness of the thing. Although J 
had a thousand things to ask Barnaby, it must be confessed 
that for one who had travelled so far he had manvellous little 
to tell. I daresay that the deck and cabins of a ship arc 
much the same whether she be on the Spanish Main or in the 
Bristol Channel, and sailors, even in port, are never an 
observant race, except of weather and so forth. It was 
strange, however, only to look upon him and to mark how 
stout a man he was grown and how strong, and yet how he 
still spoke like the old Barnaby, so good-natured and so dull 
with his book, who was daily flogged for his Latin grammar, 
and bore no malice, but prepared himself to enjoy the present 
when the flogging was over, and not to anticipate the certain 
repetition of the flogging on the morrow. He spoke in the 
same slow way, as if speech were a thing too precious to be 
poured out quickly; and there was always sense in what he 
said (Bamaby was only stupid in the matter of syntax), though 
he gave me not such answers as I could have wished. How- 
ever, he confessed, little by little, something of his history and 
adventures. When he ran away, it was, as we thought, to the 
port of Bristol, where he presently found a berth as cabin-boy 
on board a West Indiaman, In this truly enviable post— cvery- 
body on board has a cuff or a kick or a rope’s-end for the boy — 
he continued for some time. ‘' But,”’ said Barnaby, ‘ you are 
not to think that the rope’s-cnd was half so bad as my father’s 
rod ; nor the captuin’s oath so bad as my father's rebuke ; nor 
the rough work and hard fare so bad as the Latin syntax.” 
Being so strong, and a hearty, willing lad to boot, he was 
quickly promoted to be an able seaman, when there were no 
more rope’s-endings for him. Then, having an ambition 
above his station, and not liking his rude and ignorant com- 
panions of the fo’k’sle (which is the fore-part of a ship, where 
the common sailors sleep and eat), and being so fortunate as to 
win the good graces of the supercargo first and of the captain 
next, he applied his leisure time (when he had any leisure) to 
the method of taking observations, of calculating longitudes 
and latitudes, his knowledge of arithmetic having fortunately 
stuck in his mind longer than that of Latin. hese things, I 
understand, are of the greatcst use to a sailor and necessary 
to an officer. Armed with this knowledge, and the recom- 
mendation of his superiors, Barnaby was promoted from 
before the mast and became what they call a mate, and so rose 
by degrees until he was at last secoid captain. But by this 
time he had made many voyages to the West Indies, to New 
York and Baltimore, and to the West Coast of Africa in the 
service of his owners, and, I dare say, had procured much 
wealth for them, though but little for himself. And being at. 
Rotterdam upon his owners’ business, he was easily per- 
suaded—being always a stout Protestant, and desirous to 
strike a blow in revenge for the ejection of his father—to 
engage as sailing Master on board the frigate which broug).t 
over the Duke of Monmouth and his company, and then to 
join him on his landing. This was the sum of what he had 
to tell me. He had seen many strange people, wonderful 
things, and monsters of the deep; Indians, whom the cruelty 
and avarice of the Spaniards have wellnigh destroyed, the 
sugar plantations in the ishinds, negro slaves, negroes free 
in their own country, sharks and calamaries (of which [ had read 
and heard)—he had seen all these things, and still remained (in 
his mind, I mean) as if he had seen nothing. So wonder- 
fully made are some men that whatever they sce they are in no 
way moved. 

I say, then, that Barnaby answered my questions, as we 
rode along, briefly, and as if such matters troubled him not. 
When I asked him, for example, how the poor miserable 
slaves liked being captured and sold and put on board ship 
crowded together for so long a voyage, Barnaby replicd that 
he did not know, his business being to buy them and carry 
them across the water, and if they rebelled on board ship to 
shoot them down or flog them ; and when they got to Jamaica 
to sell them: where, if they would not work, they would be 
flogeed until they came to a better mind. If a man was bom 
a negro, what else, he asked, could he expect ? 

There was one question which I greatly desired to ask 
him, but dared not. It concerned the welfare of his soul. 
Presently, however, Barnaby answered that question before 
I put it. 

‘*Sister,’? he said, ‘my mother’s constant affliction con- 
cerning me, before T ran away, was as to the salvation of my 
soul, And truly, that formerly seemed to me so difficult a thing 
to compass (like navigation toan unknown port over an unknown 
sca set everywhere with hidden rocks and liable to sudden 
gusts) that I could not understand how a plain man could ever 
succeed in it. Wherefore it comforted me mightily after I got 
to sea to learn on good authority that there is another way, 
which, compared with my father’s, is light and easy. In short, 
sister, though he knows it not, there is one religion for lands- 
folk and another for sailor-folk. A sailor (everybody knows) 
cannot get so much as a sail bent without cursing and swear- 
ing—this, which is desperately wicked ashore, counts for 
nothing at all afloat: and so with many other things; and the 
long and the short of it is that if a sailor does his duty, fights 
his ship like a man, is true to his owners and faithful to his 
messmates, it matters not one straw whether he hath daily 
sworn great oaths, drunk himself (whenever he went ashore} as 


“helpless as a log, and kissed a pretty girl whenever his good 


luck gave him the chance—which does, indced, seldom come 
to most sailors ’’—~he added this with a deep sigh—‘‘I say, sister, 
that for such a sailor, when his ship gocs down with him, or 
when he gets a grapeshot through his vitals, or when he dies 
of fever, as happens often cnongh in the hot climates, there is 
no question as to the safety of his soul, but he goes straight to 
heaven, What he is ordered to do when he gets there,”’ said 
Barnaby, ‘‘I cannot say; but it will be something, I doubt 
not, that a sailor will like to do. No catechism or Latin syntax. 
Wherefore, Sister, you can set my mother's heart—pcor soul !— 
quite at rest on this important matter. You can tell her that 
you have conversed with me, and that I have that very same 
inward assurance of which my father speaks so much and at 
such Iength. The very same assurance it is—tell her that. 
And beg her to ask me no questions upon the matter.” 

‘“ Well, Barnaby ; but art thou sure 7’?=-— 

‘‘Tt isa heavenly comfort,’? he replied, before I had time 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 
As we drew near Bridport, there stood @ man in the road armed with a hatbert. 
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to finish, ‘(to have such an assurance. For why? A man 
that hath it doth never more trouble himself about what shall 
happen to him after he is dead. Therefore he gocs about his 
duty with an casy mind: and so, Sister, no more upon this 
head, if you love me and desire peace of mind for my mother.”’ 

So nothing more was said upon that subject then or after- 
wards. <A sailor to be exempted by right of his calling 
from the religion of the landsman ! ’Tis a strange and dangerous 
doctrine. Lut if all sailors believe it, yet how can it be? This 
question, I confess, is too high for me. And as for my 
mother, I gave her Barnaby’s message, begging her at the 
same time not to question him further. And she sighed, but 
obeyed, 

Presently Barnaby asked me if we had any money. 

I had none, and I knew that my. mother could have but 
little. Of course, my father never had any. I doubt if he had 
possessed a single penny since his ejection. 

“Well,” said Barnaby, ‘1 thought to give my money to 
mother. But I now perceive that if'she has it she will give it 
to Dad; and if he has it, he will give it all to the Duke for the 
Cause —wherefore, Sister, do you take it and keep it, not for 
me, but to be expended as seemeth you best.’’ He lugged out 
of his pocket a heavy bag. ‘‘ Here is all the money [ have 
saved in ten years. Nay—I am not as some sailors, one that 
cannot keep a penny in purse, but must needs fling all away. 
Here are two hundred and fifty gold picces. Take them, 
Alice. Hang the bag round thy neck, and never part with it, 
day or night. And say nothing about the money either to 
mother or to Dad, for he will assuredly do with it as I have 
said. A time may come when thou wilt want it.”’ 

Iwo hundred and fifty gold pieces! Was it possible that 
Barnaby could be so rich? I took the bag and hung it round 
my waist—not my neck—by the string which he had tied 
above the neck, and, as it was covered by my mantle, nobody 
ever suspected that I had this treasure. In the end, as you 
shall hear, it seemed to be useful. 

It was now broad daylight, and the sun was up. As we 
drew near Bridport there stood a man in the road armed with 
a halbert. 

‘‘Whither go ye, good people? ’’ he asked. 
your business ¢”’ 

‘* Friend,’’ said Barnaby, flourishing his oaken staff, ‘‘ we 
ride upon our own business. Stand aside, or thou mayest 
henceforth have no more business to do upon this earth ?”’ 

‘‘Ride on then—ride on,’’ he replied, standing aside with 
great mcckness. This was one of the guards whom they posted 
everywher: upon the roadsin order to stop the pcople who were 
flovking to the camp. In this way many were sent back, and 
many were arrested on their way to join Monmouth. 

Now, as we drew near to Bridport, the time being about 
four o'clock, we heard the firing of guns and a great shouting. 

‘They have begun the fighting,’ said Barnaby. ‘‘I knew 
it would not be long a-coming.’”’ 

It was, in fact, the first engagement, when the Dorset- 
shire Militia were driven out of Bridport by the Duke’s troops, 
aud there would have been a signal victory at the very outsct 
but for the cowardice of Lord Grey, who ran away with the 
horse. 

Well, it was a strange and a wonderful thing to think that 
close at hand were men killing each other on the Sabbath ; 
yea, and some lying wounded on the roads; and that civil 
war had again begun. 

‘Let us push on,’’ said Humphrey, ‘‘ out of the way of 
these troops. They are but country lads all of them. If they 
retreat, they will run; and if they run, they will be seized 
with a panic, and will run all the way back to Lyme trampling 
on everything that is in the road.” 

This was sound advice, which we followed, taking an upper 
track which brought us into the high road a mile or so nearer 
Charmouth. 

-I do not think there can be anywhere a finer road than 
that which runs from Charmouth to Lyme. Jt runneth over 
hich hills sometimes above the sea which rolls far below, and 
sometimes above a great level inland plain, the name of which 
I have forzotten. ‘The highest of the hills is called Golden 
Cap; the reason why was plainly shown this morning when the 
sky was clear and the sun was shining from the south-east 
full upon this tall pico. When we got into this road we found 
it full of young fellows, lusty and well conditioned, all march- 
ing, running, walking, shouting, and singing on their way to 
join Monmouth. Some were adorned with flowers, some 
wore the blue favour of the Duke, some had cockades in their 
hats, und some again were armed with musket or with sword ; 
some carried pikes, some knives tied on to long poles, some 
had nothing but thick cudgels, which they brandished valiantly. 
At sight of these brave fellows my father lifted his head and 
waved his hand, crying ‘‘ A Monmouth! a Monmouth ! Follow 
me, brave lads!’’ just as if he had been a captain encouraging 
his men to charge. 

The church of Lyme standeth high upon the cliff which faces 
the sea: itison the eastern side of the town, and before you 
get to the church, on the way from Charmouth, there is a 
brond field also on the edge of the cliff. It was this field that 
was the first camp of Monmouth’s men. There were no tents 
for the men to lie in, but there were waggons filled, I suppose, 
with munitions of war: there were booths where things were 
sold, such as hot sausages fried over a charcoal fire, fricd fish, 
lobsters and periwinkles, cold bacon and pork, bread, cheese, 
and such like, and barrels of beer and cider ou wooden trestles. 
The men were haggling for the food and drink, and already 
one or two seemed fuddled. Some were exercising in the use 
of arms; some were dancing, and some singing. And no 
thought or respect paid at all to the Sabbath. Oh! was this 
the pious and godly camp which I had expected? 

‘‘ Sister,’? said Barnaby, ‘‘this is a godly and religious 
place to which the wisdom of Dad hath brought thee. Perhaps 
he meaneth thee to lie in the open like the Inds.” 

“Where is the Duke’”’ asked my father, looking wrath- 
fully at these revellers and Sabbath-breakers. 

“The Duke lies at the George Inn,’’ said Barnaby. ‘‘I 
will show the way.”’ 

In the blue parlour of the George the Duke was at that 
time holding a council, ‘There were different reports ns to the 
Bridport affair. Already it was said that Lord Grey was unfit 
to lead the horse, having been the first to run away ; and some 
said that the Militia were driven out of the town in a panic, 
and some that they made a stand and that our men had fled. [ 
know not what was the truth, and now it matters little, except 
that the first action of our men brought them little honour. 
When the council was finished, the Duke sent word that he 
would receive Dr. Challis (that was Humphrey) and Dr. 
Comfort Eykin. 

So they were introduced to the presence of his Grace, and 
first my father—as Humphrey told me—fell into a kind of 
ecstacy, praising God for the landing of the Duke, and fore- 
telling such speedy victory as would lay the enemies of the 
country at his feet. He then drew forth a roll of paper In 
which he had set down, for the information of the Duke, the 
estimated number of the disaffected in every town of the 
south and west of England, with the names of such as could 
be trusted not only to risk their own bocics and estates in the 
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were 80 many on these lists that the Duke's cyes brightened as 
he read them. 

“Sir,”’ he suid, “if these reports can be depended upon we 
are indecd made men. What is your opinion, Dr. Challis ?”’ 

‘* My opinion, Sir, is that these are the names of friends 
and well-wishers; if they see your Grace well supported 
at the outset they will flock in; if not, many of them will 
stand aloof.’’ 

“* Will Sir Christopher join me ?’’ asked the Duke. 

“*No, Sir; he is now seventy-five years of age.’’ 

The Duke turned away. Presently he returned to the lists 
and asked many more questions. 

‘¢Sir,’’? said my father, at length, ‘(I have given you the 
names of nll that I know who are well affected to the Pro- 
testant cause; they are those who have remained faithful to 
the ejected Ministers. Many atime have I secretly preached 
to them. One thing is wanting: the assurance that your 
Grace will bestow upon us liberty of conscience and freedom 
of worship. Else will not one of them move hand or foot.”’ 

‘““Why,’’ said the Duke, ‘‘for what other purpose am I 
come? Assure them, good friend, assure them in my name; 
make the most solemn pledge that is in your power and in 
mine.”’ 

‘* In that case, Sir,’’ said my father, ‘‘ I will at once write 
letters with my own hand to the brethren everywhere. ‘There 
are many honest country lads who will carry the letters by 
ways where they are not likely to be arrested and searched. 
And now, Sir, I pray your leave to preach to these your 
soldiers. They are at present drinking, swearing, and breaking 
the Sabbath. The campaign which should be begun with 
prayer and humiliation for the sins of the country hath been 
begun with many deadly sins, with merriment, and with 
fooling. Suffer me, then, to preach to them.”’ 

“‘ Preach, by all means,”’ said the Duke. ‘‘ You shall have 
the parish church. I fear, Sir, that my business will not suffer 
me to have the edification of your sermon, but I hope that it 
will tend to the soberness and earnestness of my men. For- 
give them, Sir, for their lightness of heart. They are for the 
most part young. Encourage them by promises rather than by 
rebuke. And so, Sir, for this occasion, farewell !”’ 

In this way my father obtained the wish of his heart, and 
preached once more in a church before the people who were 
the young soldiers of Monmouth’s army. 

I did not hear that sermon, because I was asleep. It was 
in tones of thunder that my father preached to them. He 
spoke of the old war, and the brave deeds that their fathers 
had done under Cromwell: theirs was the victory. Now, as 
then, the victory should be theirs, if they carried the spirit of 
faithfulness into battle. He warned them of their sins, sparing 
none; and, in the end, he concluded with such a denunciation 
of the King as made all who heard it, and had been taught to 
regard the King’s Majesty as sacred, open their mouths and 
gape upon each other; for then, for the first time, they truly 
understood what it was that they were engayved to do. 

While my father waited to see the Duke, Barnaby went 
about looking for a lodging, The town is small, and the 
houses were all filled, but he presently found a cottage (call it 
rather a hut) on the shore beside the Cobb, where, on promise 
of an extravagant payment, the fisherman’s wife consented to 
give up her bed to my mother and myself. Before the bargain 
was concluded, I had laid myself down upon it and was sound 
asleep. 

So I slept the whole day; though outside there was such 
a trampling on the beach, such a landing of stores and creak- 
ing of chains as might have awakened the seven sleepers. But 
me nothing could awaken. 

In the evening I woke uprefreshed. My mother was already 
awake, but for weariness could not move out of her chair. The 
good woman of the cottage, a kindly soul, brought me rough 
food of some kind with a drink of water—the anny had drunk 
up all the milk, eaten all the cheese, the butter, the eggs, and 
the pork, beef, and mutton in the place. And then Humphrey 
came and asked if I would go with him into the town to sec 
the soldiers. So I went, and glad I was to see the sight. But, 
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Lord! to think that it was the Sabbath evening! For the 
main street of Lyme was full of men, swaggering with lone 
swords at their sides and some with spears—feathers in their 
huts and pistols stuck in their belfs, all were talking loud, as I 
am told is the custom in a camp of soldiers. Outside the 
George there was a barrel on a stand, and vendors and drawers 
ran about with cans, fetching and carrying the liquor for 
which the men continually called. Then at the door of the 
George there appeared the Duke himself with his following of 
gentlemen. All rose and huzzaed while the Duke came down 
the steps and turned towards the camp outside the town. 

I saw his face very well as he passed. Indeed, I saw him 
many times afterwards, but I declare that my heart sank 
when first I gazed upon him as he stood upon the steps of the 
George Inn. For on his face, plain to read, was the sadness 
of coming ruin. I say I knew from that moment what would 
be his end. Nay, I am no prophetess, nor am I a witch to 
know beforehand the counsels of the Almighty; yet the Lord 
hath permitted by certuin signs the future to become apparent 
to those who know how to read them. In the Duke of Mon- 
mouth the signs were a restless und uneasy eye, an air of 
preoccupation, a trembling mouth, and a hesitating manner. 
‘There was in him nothing of the confidence of one who knows 
that fortune is about to smile upon him. This, I say, was 
my first thought about the Duke, and the first thought is 
prophecy. 

There sat beside the benches a secretary, or clerk, who 
took down the names of recruits. The Duke stopped and 
looked on. A young man in a sober suit of brown, in appear- 
ance different from the country lads, was giving in his name. 

‘‘Daniel Foe, your Grace,’’ said the clerk, looking up. 
‘* He is from London.” 

‘‘From London,’’ the Duke repeated. ‘‘I have many 
friends in London. I expect them shortly. Thou art a worthy 
lad and deservest cucouragement.’’ So he passed on his way. 

(To be continud.,) 


Lord and Lady Hastings will leave England soon for 
Australia, in the Orient line steamer Austral, on a visit to Lord 
Carrington at Sydney. 

The Spccial Commission appointed to inquire into the 
charges against Mr. Parnell have appointed October 16 for 
the opening of their inquiry.—The proprietors of the Times 
have taken their first step in defending the action brought 
against that newspaper by Mr. Parnell in the Scotch Courts, 
by instructing Edinburgh law-agents to represent them. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland and the Chief Secretary 
visited the Royal Irish Constabulary Dépot, Phoenix Park, 
Dublin. on Aug. 15, and expressed their high admiration of 
the services rendered by the force to their Queen and country. 
The Queen has contributed £50 to the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Fund. 

The Drapers’ Company have granted £105 towards the 
£19,000 which is being raised by the committee of which the 
Duke of Westminster is chairman for the acyuisition of the 
North Woolwich Gardens asa public park for the dreary district 
near the Victoria and Royal Albert Docks and Beckton Gas 
Works. This makes the seventh City Company which has con- 
tributed to this object. The agreement to purchase the 
gardens has been signed, but a sum of about £2300 has still to 
be raised. 
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Subscribers will please ta notice that copies of this week's number forwarded 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


The Moos will be near, and to the left of, Saturn during the morning hours 
of the 4th; she is near both Mercury and Venus on the morning of the 7th ; 
and she is near both Jupiter and Mars during the evening hours of the 11th, 


being a little to the left of both plancts, Mars befny farther from the Moon | 


than Jupiter by abont 2 deg., and she wilt be to the right of Saturn on the 
morning of the 31th. Her phases or times of change are :— 
New Moon on the 6th at 56 ninutes after 4 fn the morning. 
First Quarter, 12th, 0 % 10 =3=,, afternoon. 
Full Moon » 20th ,, 24 é 5 , morning. 
Last Quarter ,, 28th ,, 30 a 8 « . 
She Is nearest the Earth on the 9th, and most distant from it on the 25th. 
MERCURY fs an evening star, setting on the 5th at 7h Om p.m., or 24 
minutes after sunset; on the tlthat 6h 49m p.m. or 26 minutes after the 
San sets: on the 16th at 6h 42m p.m., or 30 minutes after sunset; on the 
20th at 6b 29 p.m, or 27 minutes after the Sun sets; on the 2th at 6h 18m 
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p.m., or 26 minutes after sunset; and on the 30th at 6h 7m p.m., or 28 minutos 
nfter sunset. He is near the Moon and Venus on the 7th; is in desconditiy 


node on the 13th; near Venus again on the 19th; and at greatest distance 


' from the Earth on the 23rd. 


VENUS sets on the Ist at 7h 17m p.m., or 33 minutes after sunset ; on the 
10th at 6h 58m p.m., or 33 minutes after the Sun sets ; on the 19th at 6h 40m 
pm. or 35 minutes after sunset; and on the 30th at 6h 20m p.m, or 
41 minutes after sunset. She Js near the Moon on the 7th. 

MARS sets on the Ist at 8h 56in p.m., on the lUth at 8h 34m p.tn., On the 
20th at 8h 14m p.m., and on the 30th at 7h 58m. p.m. He is near the Moon 
and Jupiter on the Ifth. 

JUPITER sets on the Ist at 9h 23m p.m., on the 8th at 8h 57m pr. en the 
18th at 8h 21m p.m,, and on the 28th at7h 45m p.m. He is near the Mcon andl 
Mars on the 11th. 

SATURN rises on the lat at 2h 46m a.m., on the 9th at 2h 20m e.m.. on the 
ete ne a.m., and on the 29th at ih l4m am, He is near the Moou 
on the 4th. 
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MOOR, MOUNTAIN, AND LOCH. 


The clearness and briskness of the air gives the pedestrian a 
fecling of rapt enjoyment and a sense of abnormal vigour 
which seem to diminish distances — almost to annihilate 
space —and he strides across the moors for miles without per- 
coptible fatigue. It is true that he has ample opportunities 
fur rest. ‘The day is his own; the moorland lies all before 
him where to choose ; the sky glows with the fine splendour 
of the summer; while the hot rays of the August san are 
tempered by the light breeze which rises, one knows not 
whence, and blows, one knows not whither. Hecan halt where 
and as often as he pleases; and, if he have eyes to see, his 
halting-places wil] be numerous. For, as he follows the faint 
foot-track until it disappears among the purple heather, and 
then goes forward into what is for him the unknown, the un- 
explored—the world of mystery and awe—new things of 
beauty occur at almost every step. and he feels that he must 
pause to examine them. He starts, perhaps, a blackcock in 
his home among the stony places; or a ptarmigan monnte 
out of the midst of the stunted coppice; or he catches 
sight, on a far-off hill, of a red-deer, standing alone, 
expectant, free, and beautiful. Perhaps a hare scurries 
timidly in front of him; or a peaseweep, with green back 
and white breast, flutters to and fro, crying dolefully, 
and betraying, what she is fain to hide, the abiding- 
place of her young brood. The ringing song that floats in 
the amber air is that of an aspiring lintie; in yonder clump 
of brushwood a mavis is pouring out its full heart of melody. 
Then, as our pilgrim loiters onward with the slow, easy step 
of a man who is making the most of the happy hours, he 
comes suddenly upon a brimming pool, cool and translucent, in 
which the blue heaven is so faithfully mirrored that the gazer 
feels as if he hovered between two firmaments, one above and 
one below, and each of the same deep, soft, sapphire blueness— 
ench with the same warm radiance in its hidden depths. 
Mayhap he falls in with a little patch of broom, where the 
yellow blossom still lingers kindly, and he catches the solitary 
hum of some vagrom bee; or a hollow filled with gorse and 
bramble ; or a bright-green bit of quagmire, ringed round 
with firmer sward, and edged 

with wild cresses, among which |. fac 
ooz28 silently an apparently in- | 
exhaustible spring. Such halt- 
inv-places as these are plentiful 
‘ag blackberries “—on the moors. 

At length the wayfarer turns 
from these objects at his feet to 
survey the panorama that spreads 
around him; and ‘tis then that he 
becomes conscious of the glory — 
of the moors. For, piled up 
against the horizon tower the 
forms of the great mountains, as 
if to shut out the world beyond 
and keep it free from the intru- 
sion of the stranger; and there, 
in the warm noon, rests upon 
their sides a swathe of luminons 
mist, through which the water- 
falls shine like glancing splen- 
dours; and the rocky precipices— 
the haunt and eyrie of the cazle— 
are veiled with manifold-tinted 
draperies. The sunlight, stream- 
ing full upon their rugged, 
serrated tops, adorns them with 
spires and pinnacles, and pyramids 
and minarets of molten gold; 
while deep shadows and gulfs 
even of blackness lie in the 
ravines which break up _ the 
mountain-mass into separate and 
individual heights. It is difficult, 
surely, to conceive of a grander 
spectacle than yonder “ rampire” 
of granite, with all those lights 
shivering and splintering, like 
darts from angel-hands, against 
exch projecting ledge and crag ; 

- while clonds of silvery vapour | 
roll down towards its steadfast 
base in the deep, dark, distant 
waters. But to see it aright you 
should see it when the full-orbed sun is sinking majestically 
below the rim of day—when the mountain-summits gleam and 
glisten with changing shades and hues of purple, emerald, 
and amethyst—when a soft, mysterious violet steals into every 
hollov—when serried ranks of burning and glowing clouds 
gather all around them in a kind of Titanic pomp, unimagin- 
able and indescribable--when the sky reflects upon the 
heights, and the heights throw back upon the sky, such a 
combination of ethereal colours as no painter ever dared to 
dream of—and the fancy, spell-bound by the wonder of the 
scene, loses itself in strange visions of adamantine palace- 
towers, and kindling domes of crystal, and cathedral interiors 
blazing with sacred fires—until. at last, the dazed eye refusing 
'o look further upon a magnificence that appals and almost 
blinds it, one turns away, awe-struck and shrinking, as Moses 
may have done from the Presence in the Burning Bush! 

One feels as if one had stood for a moment at the gates of 
heaven, and had had revealed to one the glories of the 
Infinite! God! how beautiful, how majestic is Thy sunset 
among the eternal mountains! Is it possible to gaze upon all 
that vast stretch of light and shadow, of purpling depths of 
sky, of lonely, awful mountain-peaks soaring far up into the 
aztlre spaces, without owning in one’s heart of hearts the 
boundlessness of Thy power, the grandeur of Thy being? Can 
1t be possible among the mountains to disbelieve in Thee and 
Thy work? Can it be possible among the mountains to disbelieve 
itt the Immortality of the spirit which Thou hast given to man— 
the spirit that has the capacity and the power to feel, and know, 
anil comprehend the majesty of the mountains, and the beauty 
and the marvel of the sunset ? 

_ One of the most impressive features of the moors is their 
oe T have read of the silence of the virgin forests of the 
ara and of its strange effect upon the traveller ; but sure 

m 1 that it cannot be more eerie than that of the lonely 
moors, when the pedestrian is well up into their solitudes, with 
ay the sky and the mountains for his companions, away from 
ad oe of wings and the hum of insects, and the bell-like 
of Nato e peters meets alone in the deepest, sacredest hush 
ae ae e cae afraid to lift up one’s voice, lest it should 
foe ehc ie Soe or perhaps some awful response : 
wide heather at uncanny creatures may not haunt this 
tarng tock ery waste so seldom trodden by mortal feet? One 
Sanat tre iho ae are silent : or, at least, their voices 
not a bird is l ee eee turns to the sky—it gives no answer ; 
visible carthand by cheer one with its fluent melodies. The 
and the piled eavens aregiven over to aconspiracy of silence ; 
scared i eh presses Onward with quickened step, almost 

¥ the awesomeness of a soundless world. Such silence 
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‘Anatolia. 


Assizes appear in the (Gasctte. 
that the Winter Assizes for the county of Wilts shall here- 
after be held at Salisbury and Devizes alternately ; for the 
county of Somerset. at Taunton and Wells alternately ; for 
the county of Suffolk, at Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds 
alternately ; for the county of Glamorgan, at Swanser and 
Cardiff alternately. 
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as here prevails is impossible in the sweet pastoral regions of 
the South, where the air is always full of the plash of streams, 
or the low of kine, or the hum of villages, or of echoes of the 
roar of great busy cities. It is impossible, too, among the 
mountains; for there, even on windless days, the air is astir, 
and the thunder of the cataracts neverceases. It is impossible 
in the valleys which open seaward, and drink up into their 
furthest depths the murmur of the ceaseless tide. But on the 
moors—in the very heart of the wilderncss—one feels a silence 
that is like that of the grave. 

But in time the wayfarer reaches the brink of the moor- 
land, and, as the long declivity opens before him, the welcome 
sound of water breaks upon his ears—welcome? yes, as the 
voice of a friend whom, after long absence, you clasp by the 
hand once more! Almost at his feet a tiny rill issnes from a 
patch of greenest moss. He follows it, and soon the rill marks 
out clearly its path among the sweet-smelling heather. He 
follows it, and other rills soon mingle with it, until the rill 
swells into a stream, and the stream deepens and broadens in its 
rocky channel. He follows it, and still the channel grows 
wider and deeper, and the burn laughs aloud, and tumbles 
joyously over edges of sandstone, and babbles in the shade of 
bracken and fern and wild-brier; and, as it pursues ite 
rapid downward course, falls now and again into a wild im- 
petuosity, and leaps in a rush of perpendicular foam some 
twelve to twenty feet or more, then rattles along beneath the 
drooping rowans, and sinks again, deeper and deeper, into a 
leafy glen ; takes another headlong bound from rocky steep, to 
glide under the mossy trunk of an old tree that has fallen ath wart 
it, and past the crevice where the water-pyet hides her nest. 
The wayfarer follows it, and hehold! it eddies among stones 
and pebbles and bits of rock, or washes the lustrous leaves of 
cresses and other aquatic plants, and dimples into still pools 
among more bracken and broom. He follows it, and soon 
becomes aware of the slow surging wash of the waters of 
a great loch upon the silvery strand. Then, looking around, 
he sees that the moorland is sliding down into a vast basin, 
on the further side of which the storm-blasted mountains rear 
their dark fronts precipitously. There on the moorland side the 


descent is gradual, and at the bottom runs a road, sprinkled - 
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MOOR, MOUNTAIN, AND LOCH. 


with a few white cottages, which passes at both ends into 
romantic, savave-Jooking glens, and through these glens extends 
to other lochs and mountains, and so into Highland regions dear 
to legend and song. Rut, oh! the beauty of this loch—this 
ample, glorious loch !—its shining surface relieved by green 
wooded isles, and its circuit broken by tiny headland and 
peninsula, by curve and crescent cove, into which the moor- 
land streams empty their tribute! One might spend a 
summer's day in telling over all its gracious features and 
radiant aspects, and then want another—and yet another—to 
complete the tale ! W. H. D.-A. 


GERMAN COLONIES IN ASIA MINOR, 

The United States Consul at Sivas, in Asia Minor, in a recent 
report states that during the past year on immigration move- 
ment from Germany to Asia Minor has taken place. There are 
now about 100 German families at Amasia, a city on the river 
Iris, about 100 miles north-west of Sivas. This is due to the 
efforts of the German Consul there, who has largely interested 
himself in the movement. Most of the colonists are mechanics 
and men of moderate means. They have engaged in milling, 
waggon-making, farming, and other industries. Several flour 
mills with improved European machinery have been erected, and 
this branch of business, for which Amasia is well adapted, owing 
toits water-powerand the surrounding grain district, was to have 
been largely extended during the present year. It is expected 
that large additions will be made to the colony during this 
year. and that several other colonies will be estabiished in 
The immigration is at present small, but “ it is of 
importance as indicating the commencement of a movement 
which will undoubtedly turn a part of the stream of German 
emigration in a new direction, and it cannot but be of great 
advantage in developing resources which are now, owing to 
the character of the population, wholly unused.” 


The Professorship of Commerce and Commercial Law at 
King's College, London, vacant by the death of Dr. Leone 


Levi, has been conferred on Mr. James Gault, barrister, of the 


Middle Temple. 
The Orders in Council for the holding of the Winter 
By ascparate order it isdirected 
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expenses he estimated at a million francs. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 
The final report of the Commissioners on the Elementary 
Education Acts has been published. The leading conclusions 
to which the Commissioners have arrived are that, on the 


whole, the demand for school accommodation has been fairly 
met; that the power of deciding on the claims of schools to 
be supported out of the Parliamentary grant can hardly be 
placed in other hands than those of the Department to which 
it has been committed by statute, and should not be placed 
in the hands of a local body; that the remedy for the 
grievance felt in the case of certain schools pronounced by 
the Department to be unnecessary seems to be in a more 
liberal interpretation of the term “ suitability,” and in a close 
adherence to the spirit of the provisions of the Act of 1870: that 
in any fresh educational legislation it should be enacted that 
no transfer of a school held under trust should take place 
without the consent of a majority of the trustees, and that the 
Department should not sanction such terms of transfer as 
interfere with the original trust beyond what is required for 
the purposes of the Education Acts. It is further declared 
that provision should be made that no structural expenses in- 
volving 4 loan be incurred without the consent of the trustees 
who lease the building ; that there is no reason why voluntary 
effort should not be entitled to work pari paseu with a school 
board in providing accommodation to meet any increase of popu- 
lation, subsequent to the determination of the necessary schools 
supply arrived at by the Department after the first inquiry 
of 1871; and that the time has come when the State may be 
more exacting in requiring for all children a proper amount of 
air, light, and space, suitable premises, and a reasonable extent 
of playground. There are further recommendations as to school 
management, the inspection of school-teachers, and staff 
training-colleges. Though there are undoubtedly very con- 
siderable local shortcomings calling for amendment, the vast 
increase in the school population receiving regular instruction, 
obtained in the short period of seventeen years, gives results 
of a very satisfactory nature. The absence of any serious 
oppesition on the part of the wage-earning classes to 
compulsion, notwithstanding its 
grave interference with their 
homes, is largely owing to the 
gradual steps by which it had 
been introduced. While the Com- 
missioners desire to secnre for the 
children in the public clement- 
ary schools the best and most 
thorough instruction in sccular 
subjects, they are unanimously of 
opinion that their religious and 
moral training is a matter of 
still higher importance, aud sll 
By | the evidence is practically nnani- 
mous as to the dcsire of parents 
for the religious and moral { rain- 
ing of their children. ‘1):¢c Com- 
missioners enforce the valte of 
manual and technical instruction. 
The present large annv.al outlay, 
as now distributed, does not 
secure for the nation commensu- 
rate results, and various modifica- 
tions are suggested to secure this. 

The report contains certain 
reservations by Cardinal Manning. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
This Association will. shortly 
meet at Bath. and, according toan 
article in the /émes, evidently 
written from official information, 
old Associationists are looking 
forward to the meeting with the 
confident expectation that they 
will spend a pleasant week. Sir 
Frederick Bramwell is one of the 
most popular members of the 
Association, and under his 
auspices the social aspects of the 
meeting are likely to be un- 
usually pleasant and prominent. 
Great preparations are bein 
made by the citizens of Bath for the entertainment of both the 
older and the younger visitors, and the latter especially will 
have no reason to complain of the attcntions that will be 
Javished upon them. The local committee, assisted by the ex- 
perienced assistant local secretary, are doing all they can to 
make the meeting a pleasant one, and to make everything 
work smoothly for the visitors. Bath is eminently a city 
of hotels and comfortable lodging-houses, and, to jadge 
from the lists that have been drawn up, the prices to be 
charged can hardly be considered exorbitant. Bristol, which 
is so close at hand, will, no doubt, do its share in the way 
of entertainment, and, with Cardiff and other large towns in 
the west, will certainly furnish a considerable contingent of 
visitors, so that it will not be surprising if the attendance at 
the meeting comes up to 2500. 

Already a very fair number of excursions have been arranged 
for, and the Bath neighbourhood abounds with places of 
interest. A considerable number have been arranged for on 
the Saturday, but the most interesting are those for the second 
Thursday. None of these are gratis, and few of them can be 
considered cheap. Among the placcs included in the Saturday 
excursions are Cirencester, Berkeley, the Severn Tunnel, 
Bradford-on-Avon, Box and Corsham Quarries, Stanton- 
bury and neighbourhood. In the Thursday's list are included 
Stonehenge, Salisbury, and Wilton; Sidbury, Avebury, and 
neighbourhood ; Wells and Glastonbury ; Ebbw Gorge, Wookey 
Hole, and Cheddar ; Chepstow and Tintern. No doubt there 
will also be the usual proportion of afternoon receptions and 
visits to places in the immediate neighbourhood. 

As to the real proceedings of the Association, even if 
nothing particularly brilliant is to be expected, in several of 
the sections really useful work will be done, mainly through 
the mediam of discussions on prearranged subjects—n feature 
which is rightly becoming more and more prominent every 
year. In his presidential address, Sir Frederick Bramwell ig 
sure to deal pretty largely with progress in the department 
with which his name is so eminently connected. 


A handsome stained-glass window, introducing figures of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, by Messrs. Warrington and Co., of 
Fitzroy-square, has been placed in Sandford church, Devon. 

Cardinal Lavigerie gave an address on Aug. 15, in the 
Cathedral at Brussels, on slavery in Africa. He advocated 
the formation of a corps of about 100 men, composed ex- 
clusively of Belgians, to be stationed on the borders of Lake 
Tanganyika, in order to bar the way to the slave-dealers, ‘Il, 


’ 
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HESE names of Glasyow and 
the Clyde are inseparably 
associated. The second. in 
amount of population, 
among the cities of Great 
Dritain, the social and eom- 
mercial capital of Western 
Scotland, Glasgow, which 
is to that part of the 
country what Liverpool 

and Manchester, compounded together, with some of the 

neighbour manufacturing towns, would be to England, owes 

a great deal to its river. Yet it is not more true that the 

Clyde has made Glasgow, looking to the “ Past and Present” of 

both, than it is true that Glasgow has made the Clyde. It is 

by the skill and enterprise of the citizens, the engineers, the 
shipbuilders and shipowners, and all interested in maritime 
traffic, that this river, an offspring of the moorlands and 
mountains of upper Lanarkshire, has been converted. in its 
lower course, into a harbour and highway of great ocean 
steamers, ranking with the Mersey and the Thames as one of 
the main portals of our trade at sea. The domestic history of 
British industrial and social progress has no chapter more 
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GCLUASHOW IN THE PIE: OF CHARLES: Mas ROA 





remarkable than this, the results of which are displayed in 
the Glasgow Exhibition of IsSss, now visited by her Majesty 
the Queen. Of that Exhibition, when it was opened by their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, some 
general account, with various Hlustrations, appeared in this 
Journal. There is more to be said of it now ; but of Glasgow 
and the Clyde, with the origin and increase of their productive 
and mereantile activity, manifested on the present occasion, a 
retrospective view will be found interesting, and we shall in- 
dulge in it at moderate length. Historical particulars concern- 
ing only those things which have passed away—the ancient 
kingdom of Scotland, with all its feudal institutions, is no 
exception—do not much engage the minds of ordinary readers, 
“ Let the dead bury their dead”; most of us can find studies 
more agreeable and profitable than the “ treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils,” the ferocious brawls, the plots and conspiracies of 
barons and chieftains, and of courtiers, lawyers, and church- 
men, in the reigns of rash and foolish monarchs before the 
two Crowns were set on one Royal head. The excellent work 
of the learned Dr. Hill Burton, and Sir Walter Scott's enter- 
taining “Tales of a Grandfather,” besides Scott’s romances 
and poems, are at the service of English readers who care to 
know the affairs of the Scottish Kings of the House of Stuart, 
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OLD ENGRAVING. 
and the manifold troubles brought on that country by the 
most factious set of noblemen, the most inveterate plotters 
and intriguers, who ever pursued schemes of criminal ambition, 
But it is different with those facts of historical or antiquarian 
research that coneern the real welfare of the land and of the 
people, from the earliest age of native barbarism, from the 
civilising advent of a great missionary Christian Dishop, 
through the protecting and edueating guardianship of his 
successors, to the rise of municipal self-government, and to the 
development of civic and local public spirit, by which modern 
Glasgow has grown like the wealthy and powerful free cities of 
Flanders, of Germany, and of Italy in the Middle Ages. Such 
works in the past, and the fruits of such lives and labours, 
belong to the history of that which is not dead, but is still 
living and flourishing in prosperous growth, to the benefit of 
the whole nation at the present time, and of generations 
hereafter, also to the spread of many benefits wherever British 
influence shall extend all over the globe. In this way, it 
seems to us, the annals of progress at Glasgow and on the Clyde, 
beginning as far back as we know, would seem worthy of 
attention. 

Rivers are much older than towns, and have witnessed 
much greater changes: if one of them could speak articulately, 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION, 1888: MAIN ENTRANCE FROM THE GROUNDS, 
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instead of the solemn murmuring voice that ceases not a 
moment, by day and by night, as it flows perpetually on 
during hundreds and thousands of years, what might it not 
tell of the ages of human toil and strife, the doings, the enjoy- 
ments, the sufferings of mankind dwelling on its banks! 
Could but the Thames or the Tiber narrate what its fabled 
Genius must have seen from a period before the building of 
London or Rome! The Clyde has a story to relate which may 
be read by the eye, and its beginning is romantic enough 
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VIEW OF GLASGOW, ABOUT 1760.—FROM AN OLD ENGRAVING. 


as a matter of topography: far up in the hills near Moffat, 
oozing out of a peaty moor which also gives birth to the 
Tweed, the little “burn” presently falls in with two larger 
infant streams, the Daer and the Powtrail, 900 ft. above the 
sen-level, and they agree to run and play together in one 
channel. They do not say to each other, ‘ Let us go down and 
make the great city of Glasgow.” Old “Tintock Tap,” the 
famous hill of a droll song, looking down on them from his 
summit of 2335 ft., is pleased to see the Clyde coming his way, 
joined by the Elvan, the Camps and Medlock, the Glengonar 
and Duneaton Waters, but asks no questions about its further 
business. “The river wanders at its own sweet will,” and in 
a sweet way, among heathery hills, verdant level holms, wood- 
land parks, and glens leading to deserted mines of metal, with 
a little gold in them; a ruined baronial tower of the Lindsays ; 
another, “The Bower of Wandel,” perched on its rock almost 
surrounded by the stream ; and by the Devonshaw and Startup 
Heights, to the pretty village of Lamington. Here the Clyde 
assumes a more important demeanour, quite unconsciously, we 
believe ; the character of a river, in fact, depends on geology. 
Its course, so far, has been through hard Silurian rock, its allies 
snd tributaries were originally mountain torrents ; but now 
it entere the Old Red Sandstone, and must be graver, as it will 
te deeper and broader in these strata of the earth’s crust; it 
18 also now within twelve miles of Lanark, the county town, 
and therefore has to make a respectable appearance. Farewell 
to its sportive infancy! Butas the course of adult youth is often 
devious and tumultuous, so with the Clyde. Winding uncertainly 
throngh a flat valley, and leaving old Tinto Hill behind like 
n tutor of school-days, it passes Symington in a north-easterly 
direction, till it almost meets the Tweed. ‘“ Halloa!” says the 
Tweed, “yon're not to go my way! I’m going east to the 
German Ocean; you go that way,” pointing west: “ you flow 
into the Irish sen.” So the Clyde obeys its brother's advice, 
makes a sndden bend to the north-west at Biggar, again curves 
to the west at Carnwath and Carstairs, delighting itself amid 


broad meadows and corn-fields, and the parks and mansions of 


Marls. It seems inclined to run into Ayrshire, the Land of 
Burns, till it is brought up sharply to a sense of its proper 
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in the hills, between high wooded banks, it reaches Bonnington 
Linn, where it leaps a precipice of 30ft., with a projecting 
rock midstream dividing the mass of water. The channel 
below narrows and deepens, and the river is overhung by 
trees, for about half a mile; here is Corra or Cora Linn, one 
of the most beautiful of British cataracts—for a descent of 
water by three successive bounds, twice caught by steps or 
ledges of rock, situated obliquely to each other, is more 
picturesque than would be a single perpendicalar fall of 84 ft., 
as it presents more various com- 
binations of the forms of flowing 
water. The ancient ruin of Corra 
Castle, the stronghold of the 
Bannatynes, stands on the cliff 
overhead ; and there is a rock- 
hole, with a small brook cascade, 
said to have once harboured 
William Wallace. The river, tra- 
versing a softer and more open 
valley, passes Lanark town, Cart- 
land Crags, and Telford's grand 
viaduct, below which it goes 
through another splendid perform- 
ance, the Falls of Stonebyres, 
again descending 70ft. in three 
leaps. It is joined at Crossford by 
the lovely Nethan, to enter the 
pleasant lands of Clydesdale, a 
district including the remnants of 
Cadzow Forest, Hamilton, Mother- 
well, and Bothwell, which is 
scarcely surpassed in beauty, or 
in legendary and historic interest, 
by the vales of the Tweed, 
Ettzick, and Teviotdale. 

This is a fine orchard and 
fruit-growing district, and much 
of it, the soil being very fertile, is occupied by corn-fields, 
with which are interspersed many pieces of woodland. Of 
the ancient Forest of Cadzow. formerly covering the whole 
plain and neighbouring hills, there are some remains on the 
banks of the Avon, within the demesnes of the Duke of 
Hamilton. The oaks are of vast antiquity, most of them 
decaying, and their short trunks are enormous in girth, some 
measuring 27 ft. round. In this forest is kept the famous 
breed of wild cattle, pure white all over, saving the muzzle, 
hoofs, and tips of the ears, which are black, as well as the 
eyes. They resemble the rare Chillingham breed of North- 
umberland and Berwickshire ; and it is probable that they are 
not of a native Caledonian stock, but were imported, centuries 
ago, as a fancy breed. Sir Walter Scott's description of this 
fine animal, in his ballad of “Cadzow Castle,” is somewhat 
exaggerated. The subject of that poem is the sudden return 
home of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, after murdering the 
Regent Murray at Linlithgow. Cadzow Castle, the ruins of 
which are in the woods above the Avon, two miles from the 
Clyde, was a Royal residence of the Bruces, who gave it to the 
Hamiltons. The Palace of Hamilton, a magnificent ducal 
mansion, is comparatively modern; the Knight of Cadzow, 
Sir James Hamilton, was ennobled in 1445,and married Princess 
Mary, daughter of a King of Scotland, whose grandson, the 
Earl of Arran, became Regent for Queen Mary Stuart, and 
his son was a sort of pretender to the throne. The Duke 
of Hamilton has alsoa French title, Duke of Chatelherault, 
and there is a chateau on this estate, named from that of 
Chatelherault in France. The park and mansion have been 
described on former occasions; the art collections, library, 
and furniture were sold in London, for nearly £400,000, six 
years ago. The town of Hamilton, which has nearly 20,000 
inhabitants, owes its prosperity to the coal and ironworks in its 
vicinity, and is also the quarters of military forces, but is not 
otherwise interesting. Motherwell is a similar thriving town, 
a junction station on the Caledonian Railway, with Dalzell 
House, the seat of another branch of the noble family of 
Hamilton. The village of Bothwell, within nine miles of 
Glasgow, has 4 name unhappily more celebrated. “ Were you 
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THE CLYDE, NEAR ITS SOURCE. 


duty by a janction with Douglas Water. Herc is a new 
partner not to be trifled with, bent on flowing nortih—a strong 
and fall stream rising at a height of 1500 ft., and acquainted 
with the Castle of the Douglas Lords, who were apt to have 
their own way. The Clyde is henceforth not allowed toamuse 
itself with erratic vagaries, but must run a tolerably straight 
course. It has to make a grand exhibition of itself, and to win 
n classic renown for its noble waterfalls, as it approaches 
Lanark town. Its rocky bed is here of a nature to form 
terraces adapted to this perforinance. Through a deep gorge 


at the battle of Bothwell Brig?” was the question put to 
Ephraim Macbriar, the tortured Cameronian martyr, when the 
wedge was driven into the iron “boot,” crushing his knee- 
bone, horrible to imagine, by order of the Duke of York, 
afterwards King James II[., and of the Earl of Lauderdale and 
others of the Council, in a dreadful scene of “Old Mortality.” 
The battle fought on June 22, 1679, in which four thousand 
Covenanters were defeated by Claverhouse and Dalziel, is 
described by Scott. 

From Bothwell down to Glasgow, the Clyde loses its romantic 


aspects and associations for a space, though Bothwell Castlo 
and Blantyre Priory are sufficiently picturcsque, Te 
manufacturing town of Blantyre is notable as the birth- 
place of David Livingstone. The Clyde has received large 
accessions to its volume from the South and North Calder 
rivers flowing from the east, and the Rotten Calder, from the 
south, by which itis rendered capable of becoming, with the aid 
of the engineers, a navigable river. Its course is now almost due 
west ; on its left or south bank is Rutherglen, a small town 
which had once more trade than its neighbour Glasgow, and 
which is of some note in Scottish history, both in the wars of 
Wallace and Bruce against the English, and in the civil wars 
of the Covenanters. [t was here that Sir John Menteith 
betrayed Wallace to the vengeance of King Edward. It was 
at Langside, close by, that Queen Mary saw her army defeated, 
and fled in despair. Being now within sight of Glasgow. we 
shall interrupt our description of the Clyde, to speak of the 
origin, rise, and progress of the great commercial city. 

Here, then, on the right bank of the river, between thie 
Molendinar and the Kelvin, streams that flow down to it from 
the Campsie Fells on the north side, let us look yet farther 
back by the assistance of Mr. Andrew Macgeorge, whose treatise 
on “Old Glasgow, the Place and the People, from the Roman 
Occupation to the Eighteenth Century,” has already Leen 
noticed. O times past! O places wonderfully altered! O 
people changing their name, their language, their creeds, 
their habits and manners, abiding in these places, from 
the Celtic heathen savage with his bare body tattooed, wield- 
ing his stone-pointed lance in front of his rude home, a 
mere pit roofed with boughs and fern or heather, to the rich 
Glasgow Bailie, merchant or banker, the dignified Lord Provcest, 
n member of Parliament, a respectable Elder of the Presby- 
terian Kirk! Two thousand years ago, when the Caledonians 
were about as civilised as the natives of Masai Land in East 
Africa or those of New Guinea are now, Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
ancestors, paddling on the Clyde. or prowling in the woods 
aud marshes, never dreamt of his civicimportance. It required 
centuries of experiment, invention, and practice, for them to 
make their little canoes, scooped out of the trunks of oaks 
with stone hatchets helped by burning, and fitted, perhaps. 
with a stern of boards, two or three of which have been found 
buried in the earth, in the midst of the city streets. This was 
the commencement of Clyde shipbuilding! The Romans came 
and went in North Britain ; under Agricola they built a ram- 
part, twenty-seven miles long, across from the Forth to the 
Clyde. The whole country between this and the Wall of 
Hadrian, or of Severus, from the Tyne to the Selway, was 
afterwards abandoned by its Roman garrison, without having 
obtained Roman civilisation. Its eastern part became the 
Saxon kingdom of Northambria, and Edinburgh was a Saxon 
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city. The western part, including all the south-west region of 
Scotland, with Westmorland, Cumberland, and the North Lan- 
cashire peninsula to Morecambe Bay, was the British kingdom 
of Alcluith, sometimes named Strathclyde. Its population were 
nearly akin to those of Gwynneth or North Wales. with some 
emigrants from Cornwall and Devon. The chief fortress and 
capital of this Principality was Dumbarton, the Castle on the 
Rock, fifteen miles below Glasgow. In the latter part of the 
sixth century of Christendcm. when Britons, Scots, Picts, and 
Saxons were still tugging against each other for the pcssession 
of different parts of North Britain, a reverend man of peace, a 
man of faith and charity, the British apostle Kentigern, called 
“+ Mun-gu,” which means in Welsh “Kind Friend,’ came to 
reside on the sylvan banks of the brook Molendinar. From 
the heart and brain of this good “St. Mungo,” rurely a 
messenger of God’s grace, sprang the germ of Christian 
civilisation in Glasgow. Episcopacy or Presbyterianism, what 
matter for the title of office? this man was both “ Overseer 
and “Elder”; founder. pastor, and first Bishop, of the local 
church. The place had, indeed, been visited, towards the end 
of the fourth century, by St. Ninian, a missionary to the Picts; 
and Kentigern also found an aged hermit, one Fergus, dying in 
his cell on the banks of the Clyde, whose grave he made on the 
site of the present Cathedral. na. 

Under the protection of King Rhydderch, who wasa Christian, 
Kentigern organised his monastic college of preachers and 
teachers, instructing the natives in religion and morality, in 
agriculture, building, making furniture and clothing, and 
other useful arts. It is likely that he taught them how to 
construct a better kind of boats, and to make fishing-nets, 
thinking of the sons of Zebedee on the Galilaan lake. Honour 
and gratitude are due to St. Mungo, as well as to ‘‘ Wallace 
wight ” and “ weel-skilled Bruce,” and all the fighting Scottish 
patriots of later ages! The victories of humane benevolence 
are slow, but ultimately certain. and infinitely blessed. Did 
Livingstone think of Kentigern’s example, when he joined 
Robert Moffat in the Bechuana Mission? A few generations— 
and what are a few centuries to mankind ?—will, perbaps, 
show the fruits of their work in a prosperous native African 
world. There was cruelty, slavery, robbery, and murder 
enough, the darkest ignorance and the foulest vice, among 
that noble race of Britons, admired for their beauty and 
strength by Roman writers, who dwelt near the Caledonian 
wall. The Saxon Kings of Northumbria, using the arms of 
Anglian, Danish, and Norman adventurers, invaded Strath- 
clyde, and subdued ite Celtic people. Feudal rule of the 
utmost strictness was imposed on the conquered nation; but 
the Bishops of Glasgow were the protectors of a little 
commonwealth, enjoying more security and civil freedom 
than any other parts of Scotland. These recollections, 
whatever theological objections, since the Protestant Re- 
formation, may prevail against the institution of prelacy in 
the Scottish Church, entitle the old Bishop’s Castle to 
some respect. It stood near the west door of the cathedral 
till 1 hundred years ago, as represented in one of our IIlue- 
trations; and there is a model of it forming a temporary 
museum of historical relics, in the Exhibition grounds. The 
Castle is mentioned in a charter of 1290; it was a building of 
Norman style, but was much enlarged in the fifteenth century, 
and became a “ Palace.” with fair courts and flower-gardens. It 
is worthy of remark that the Glasgow Town Council, regard- 
ing the Bishop as their official patron, held their meetings 
a special hall of his Castle until the sixteenth century. 

The Cathedral Church, internally, is a beautiful Early 
Gothic edifice, with a fine crypt of grand pillared arches under 
the nave and choir, but not underground, as the east end of the 
building is on a steep slope to the Molendinar. Its construc- 
tion was begun in the latter part of the twelfth oentury, by 
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Bishop Jocelyn, and was advanced by Bishop Bodington, seventy 
or eighty years later. The grand tower and the consistory- 
house were unfortunately pulled down by Government order 
in our own times, and the exterior of the Cathedral is not 
imposing. The interior has been “ restored " with extreme 
neatness and clegance, and the stained-glass windows are as 
good ns modern artifieers can make. The aspect of antiquity 
has departed; yet the visitor cannot—except when Divine 
gcrvice is going on—help calling to mind that scene of “ Rob 
Roy,” where somebody is beckoned to from behind a pillar, to 
receive n whispered secret affecting the safety of persons in 
the story. The old painted windows, the sculptured images, 
and the altars, were destroyed at the Reformation. ‘Ihe 
Blackfriars Monastery, in High-street, was an ecclesiastical 
abode of much pomp; and the English King Edward I. 
gojourned there when he came to conquer Scotland. In 1488, 
the Bishops of Glasgow became Archbishops. 

The city, however, was but a small and poor town until 
after the seventeenth century, when, like most provincial towns 
of Scotland, it gained immensely by the effects of the legis- 
lative Union with England—as Belfast and Cork have gained 
prosperity by the Irish Act of Union. It was originally the 
Bishop’s Burgh, under feudal patronage, but with municipal 
privileges. secured by a Royal charter in 1189; the Bishop, 


however, was the Baron of Glasgow, appointed the Provosts,. 


Bailies, and Sergeants, and nominated his representatives in 
the Scottish Parliament. This constitution naturally became 
unpopular after the Reformation, of which Archbishop 
Beaton, nephew of Cardinal Beaton, was an obstinate adver- 
sary; the Castle was besieged three times, in 1543, in 1560, 
and in 1570, by the Hamiltons of Arran and other Protestant 
Lords ; and the rule of the Prelates was brought toanend. At 
the same time, when the manorial powers of local government 
rule passed into the hands of laymen, the effect on the interests 
of the townsfolk was prejudicial. Glasgow, nevertheless, by the 
industry and thrift of its inhabitants, gained a moderate share 
of trade; set up weaving in 1638 ; exported coarse woollen 
cloths, friezes and tartans, linens, hides and tallow ; imported 
goods from Ireland, the Highlands, France, Spain, and Norway, 
and sugar from Barbadoes, though no Clyde vessel yet crossed 
the Atlantic. A View of the town in the reign of Charles II., 
when it had about 4000 inhabitants, is among our present 
Illustrations. Defoe, in 1727, called Glasgow “a large. stately, 
and well-built city,” commending the breadth of its five best 
streets—High-street, the Trongate, the Saltmarket, Gallowgate, 
and Drygate being probably those intended. George-street, 
Argyle-street, and all to the west did not then exist. There 
was not a hackney-coach, a staze-coach, or a post-chaise in the 
town. One grave-digger sufficed to dispose of the whole 
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population, as fast as they chose to die. The living might be 
reckoned then at 13,000. Further details of Glasgow life 
more than a century ago may be gathered from “* Rob 
Roy”; and Bailie Nicol Jarvie is one of the truest characters 
that its author ever drew. Glasgow society was strictly 
observant of the distinctions of classes. ‘the merchants 
who imported tobacco, called the “tobacco lords,” had 4 
privileged walk at the Cross, on the “plane-stanes” in 
front of the Tontine, where they strutted to and fro, arrayed 
in long scarlet cloaks and bushy periwigs, and nobody dared 
speak to them, as they looked on the * wabster bodies” with 
an air of aristocratic scorn. 

The time came at last far that grander development of 
Glasgow commerce which attended a series of persevering efforts 
to make the Clyde a harbour of sea-going ships. There is 
a story of an American passenger to Glasgow, in modern 
times, saying tothe captain of a steam-ship: ‘You call this 
ditch a river? You should see our rivers, the Hudson, the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Missouri!" Said the Scotch- 
man in reply, “Don't you brag of the rivers that Providence 
made for ye ; I tell ye, we Glasgow bodies made this river for 
oorsels'” And so it was; it is by local management, with no 
ad either from Government grants, that the shallow, sprawl- 
Ing stream, which boys could wade across, has been converted 
into a deep and straight navigable waterway, capable of float- 
ing the largest steamers in the merchant navy. In old times, 
Dumbuck Ford, twelve miles below Glasgow, was the shallowest 





THE PRECURSOR, BUILT ON THE CLYDE. 
The First Steamer of the P. and O. Company. 


part, and the great obstacle to navigation. Some inhabitants 


we Glasgow. Renfrew, and Dumbarton made periodical attempts 
cae the great sandbank which formed the obstruction. 
ro e good resulted from these efforts; up to 1658 the 
ALE port for Glasgow was as far away as Irvine, in 
yrshire, and all goods had to be brought from there either 
’Y expensive land carriage or tedious lightering. In that 
yoar, the Magistrates of Glasgow approached their brethren of 
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Dumbarton with the view of purchasing ground there for the 
construction of a harbour. ‘the Dumbarton Magistrates, how- 
ever, refused to sell the ground, and the Glasgow Magistrates 
purchased thirteen acres further down on the south side of the 
river, where they built harbours, constructed the first graving- 
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dock in Scotland, and founded the town of Port Glasgow. 


But they still had a strong desire to have the trade brought up 
to their own town. Accordingly, in 1755, they employed 
Smeaton to report to them on the possibility of accomplishing 
it. There was then, at the western boundary of the present 
harbour. I ft. 3in. of water at low tide, and 3 ft. Sin. at high 
tide. At the same point, to-day, there is 14 ft. and 24 ft. at 
low and high water respectively. The plan proposed by 
Smeaton, however, showed he had little idea of Glasgow 
ever becoming much of a seaport. He recommended the 
erection of a dam and lock four miles below the bridge, 
the lock to be “18 ft. in the clear, and to take in a vessel 
of 70ft. long, or to let pass a sloop or brig of above 
100 tons when there is water in the river to admit it.” Under 
an Act of Parliament passed in 1759, power was given to the 
Magistrates and City Council of Glasgow to cleanse, scour, 
straighten, and improve the river Clyde from Dumbuck Ford 
to the Bridge of Glasgow, and to make locks, which fortunately 
were never constructed. For in 1768 Mr. John Golborne, of 
Chester, came upon the scene; and it is to his skill and 
ingenuity that Glasgow owes the first real improvement in the 
river. He found the depth at low water within the harbour to 
be 1 ft.,and at Dumbuck Ford it was 2 ft. His plan, as he 
himself expressed it, was “to assist Nature by removing the 
stones and hard gravel from the bottom of the river where it is 
shallow, and by contracting the channel where it is worn too 

wide.” In 177Ganother Act was obtained, which de- 


nvr” clared that the Magistrates and Council were now 


advised “that by contracting the channel of the 
said river Clyde, and building and erecting jetties, 
banks, walls, works, and fences in and upon the 
said river, and dredging the same in proper 
places between the lower end of Dumbuck Ford 
and the Bridge of Glasgow, the said river Clyde 
may be further deepened, and the navigation 
thereof more effectually improved than by any 
lock or dam.” ‘This was done, and, thirteen 
years later, the Glasgow Magistrates again con- 
sulted Mr. Golborne about the means of getting 
a depth of water at the Broomiclaw quay, to 
receive vessels trading to England and Ireland. 
Mr. Golborne found that. by the operation of 
his plans, a great deal had been effected in the 
improvement of the channel. The jettics which 
he had constructed had concentrated the cnrrrent, 
so that, aided by dredging, it had worn away 
Dumbuck Ford to a depth of 14 ft. at low water, 
and at other parts of its course as much as 20 ft. 
and 22 ft. of water were to be found. He there- 
fore recommended perseverance in the tactics 
which had already proved so successful ; and, 
under his auspices and those of bis successor, 
Rennie, more than two hundred jetties were 
erected between Glasgow and Bowling. To 
maxe the system still more complete, walls were built 
conuccting the ends of the jetties, and confining the 
stream within strict limits. In [8u7. Rennie made a very 
satisfactory report of the condition of the river; but at that 
time it was proposed to give the channel at the mouth of the 
Kelvin, the lower boundary of Glasgow harbour, only a width 
of 180 ft. with a width of 135) ft. for the harbour itself: 
whereas the present dimensions are 370 ft. and 45u ft. The 
present depth of the harbour is 15 ft. to 20 ft. at low water. By 
a third Act, obtained in 1809, the Magistrates and Council were 
for the first time appointed trustees of the Clyde navigation. 
In 1825, by a fourth Act, the Trustees’ jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to Port Glasgow, and power was given to deepen the 
river to 13 ft., and the constitution of the Trust was widened 
by the addition as trustees of “ five other persons interested in 
the trade and navigation of the river and firth of Clyde,” to 
be appointed by the Magistrates and Council. In 1840 a 
further Act was obtained, providing for the deepening to 
17 ft. at neaps; and, between I8{46 and 1884, various 
Acts were obtained. arranging for the construction of 
docks, and the borrowing of money, for the provision of harbour 
tramways, and for the construction of graving - docks. 
One of these, obtained in 1858, and known as the Consolida- 
tion Act, fixed the number of ‘Trustees at twenty-five, 
consisting of the Lord Provost and nine members of the 
Town Council, two of the matriculated members of the 
Merchants’ House, two chosen by the members of the Trades’ 
House of Glasgow, two by the Chamber of Commerce of 
Glasgow, and nine by the shipowners and ratepayers ; 
the qualification of the latter members of the Trust being 
ownership to the extent of at least 250 tons of shipping, or 
payment of rates to at least the extent of £25 per annum ; and 
the qualification of those who elect them, ownership to the 
extent of at least 100 tons of shipping, or payment of £10 of 
rates or upwards. The offices of the Trust are situated in 
Robertson-street, near the Broomiclaw. 

The harbour, the docks, the shipbuilding, and the maritime 
trade of Glasgow will claim more particular description after 
that of the modern city, which is the mistress of so many arts, 
trades, works of improvement, and manufacturing industries. 
Our topic, combining diverse views of “Glasgow and the 
Clyde, Past and Present,’ has so far been topographical and 
historical ; it presents, like the scenes in our []lustrations, 
many striking contrasts. From the reputed “Source of the 
Clyde,” in “the peace that is among the lonely hills.” and 
from the cataracts of Cora Linn, and the Heart of the 
Forest, where the shy deer come to drink of still fresh waters 
among the trees of romantic Cadzow, what a change it is to 
the Broomielaw, where two miles of quays are crowded with 
shipping, and to the bustle of Argyle-street and Union-street, 
and to the cotton-spinning, weaving, bleaching, and calico- 
printing factories, to the iron and steel foundries, the mechan- 
ical engineers’ works, the collieries, the chemical works of the 
industrial suburbs, and to the iron shipbuilding yards of 
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Govan, and to the mansions of commercial and mannfacturing 
aristocracy at the West-End, and finally to the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition! Here are things old and new, the soothing charms 
of rural Nature, the solitudes of mountain, forest, and 
moorland, the sweet aspects of a fertile plain, the 
ruined castles on crags that have echoed the shouts of 
ancient warfare, the traces of turbulent feudal chieftainship, 
the haunts of Wallace and Bruce, the battlefields of stern 


* historical conflicts, of the partisans of Mary Stuart and those 


of the Covenant, of Claverhouse and the Dukeof Monmonth with 
the stern Cameronians—all these, within o short journey up 
the Clyde, near enough to the huge town of varied and in- 
cessant labours, of increasing riches, of immense capital, 
science, skill, credit, and enterprise, where the ghost of Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, walking the new streets in the silence of night, 
may stand amazed at the prosperity of his civic successors ! 
And the spirit of St. Mungo, of the saintly Kentigern, whcse 
lowly dwelling was on the banks of the Molendinar, when 
“ Love had he sought in huts where poor men lie,” bearing his 
message of Christian faith and duty to the wild heathen of 
Strathclyde, may look on his cathedral—and with equal 
approval, no doubt, on Norman Macleod’s church hard by. a 
centre of the truest Christian teaching—whence the ancient 
Celtic title, “Kind Friend,” the original designation cf the 
Glasgow Pastorate, ought ever to speak to the hearts of the 
people. 

Glasgow is a handsome and substantially built city, and 
the streets are, for the most part, laid out with great regularity, 
running either parallel with or at right angles to the river. 
The principal thoroughfare is Argyle-street, running east and 
west, nearly parallel to, and about 500 yards from the river. 
The point at which it is met by Jamaica-street and Union- 
street may be considered the centre of Glasgow. Here nearly 
all the tramway lines running east and west, north and south, 
intersect ; the two principal railway stations, St. Enoch and 
the Central, are within two minutes’ walk ; while Queen-street 
station, Bridge-street station, and the Broomielaw steam-boat 
wharf may be reached in a few minutes. Argyle-street is the 
main industrial artery of the city. and, with its continuations 
Main-street and Dumbarton-road to the west and Trongate 
and Gallowgate to the east, connects the two extremitics of the 
city by an unbroken line of street above five miles in length. 
Other important thoroughfares parallel to Argyle-street 
are George-street, passing through George-equare, connect- 
ing with Duke-street, and forming the main _ roadway 
to the north - eastern district, Dennistoun. From the 
central point already mentioned, Union-street, with its con- 
tinuations Renfield-street and Port Dundas-road, runs north as 
far as the industrial suburb of Port Dundas; and with 
Jamaica-street, Bridge-street, and Eglinton-street on the south 
forms the principal north and south route for the immense 
traffic over Glasgow Bridge. Buchanan-street, to the east of 
Union-street, is the principal outlet from St. Enoch station to 
the north, and is considered the best shopping street in 
Glasgow, though Sauchiehall-street, running west from the 
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THE FINGAL, ONE OF THE EARLY STEAMBOATS ON THE CLYDE. 


head of Buchanan-street, vies with it for shopping, and is the 
principal approach to Kelvingrove Park. The New City-road. 
with its continuation. the Great Western-road, is one of the 
longest and straightest of Glasgow thoroughfares. The Great 
Western-road passes through the fashionable suburbs of Hill- 
head and Kelvinside. On the south side of the river, Paisley- 
road, with its continuation Govan-road, follows the course of 
the Clyde, passing through the populous and modern district of 
Tradeston and Kingston on to the burgh of Govan ; this forms 
the main east and west thoroughfare. Main-street, in line with 
the Victoria Bridge, and Crown-street,opposite the Albert Bridge. 
are other important streets on the south side, all at right angles 
to the river, and parallel to Eglinton-street. The city districts 
of Sandyford, Kelvinhaugh, and Woodside, Anderston, Fin- 
nieston, Gorbals, Hutchesontown, Tradeston, and Kingston 
were, until comparatively recent times, almost country villages. 
The older quarters of the city, about Drygate, High-street, 
Gallowgate, Bridgeton, Saltmarket, Bridgegate, Trongate, the 
Wynds, Gorbals, and Calton, have been much altered between 
1866 and the present time. The operations of the City of 
Glasgow Union Railway, and still more of the City Improve- 
ment ‘I'rust, acting under an Act obtained in 1866, have removed 
many narrow dirty courts, lanes, and streets. High-street, 
Rotten-row, and Drygate retain few signs of their former 
importance. Adjacent to Drygate is Duke'’s-place, which con- 
tained an ancient house at one time belonging to the Earl of 
Lennox, and afterwards to the Duke of Montrose, where 
Darnley's illness took place, and where Queen Mary visited 
him. It was removed in 1853. Its connection with the Duke 
rave its name to Duke-street. The suburban villages and burghs 
connected with the city by rows of houses or by partly-open 
roads are:—Maryhill and Keppoch-hill to the N.W., Spring- 
burn to the N., Shettleston, East Muir, Hogganfield, Provan- 
hall, Tollcross, and Parkhead to the E. ; Crosshill, Strathbunga, 
and Pollokshields, to the S.; Kinning Park, Govan, Govan-hill, 
to the W.S.W.; and Hillhead, Partick, and Whiteinch to 
the west. 

The architectural and monumental grandeurs of the city— 
apart from the Cathedral and the University—are to be found 
in George-squarc, a place which was the rough playground of 
Glasgow boys now become sober elderly men. On the east 
side of it 
has arisen 
& magnifi- 
cent public 
edifice in 
the Italian 
style, with , - 
abundant “’ 
ornament, 
which has 
been built 
gince 1883 at a cost of half a million sterling—the New 
Municipal Building, occupied by the Lord Provost, Bailies, and 
Town Council, with their Town Clerk and Chamberlain and other 
municipal officers, for the business of the Corporation, which in 
the olden time was transacted in the Tolbooth, and before that, 
in the Bishop's Castle. The square is adorned with bronze 
equestrian statues of the Queen and the late Prince Consort ; 
a Doric fluted column 80 ft. high, on top cf which is Sir Walter 
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then been made. Ocean steam navigation had then begun ; 
this ship was built for the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
heing their first vessel. and, as the name implies, she was the 
* Precursor” of their now magnificent fleet of steam-ships. 
She was oa wonder at the time as she lay at the Broomielaw 
getting in her engines, and crowds of people went to look at 
her. Our Artist, Mr. Simpson, remembers seeing her there when 
n boy ; and in 1868, when on his way to Abyssinia, to take part 
in the campaign there, he found her lying as an old hulk at 
Suez, where she was used as a store for the various articles 
required by the P. and O. steamers on what was known 
as the “other side "—~a term in vogue. before the Suez Canal 
was made. for the lines of traffic on the Indian Ocean. He 
then made a Sketch of her, which is here given, and he 
reports that she has since disappeared. The screw propeller 
was unknown when the Precursor was built. She was a link 
in the series of progressive improvements which have been 
made to the construction of the magnificent ocean - going 
steam-ships of the present day. The first iron steam-vessel 
plying on the Clyde was the Fairy Queen, built at Glasgow in 
1831; the first iron screw-steamer from Glasgow was the Fire 
Queen, in 1845, two years later than the Great Britain, which 
was constructed at Bristol. 

There are, on the Clyde, including Dumbarton and Greenock 
as well as Glasgow, perhaps thirty-five or forty separate ship- 
building yards, mostly for the construction of steel and iron 
ships. Inthe single year 1883, which was one of exceptional 
netivity, they built ships to the enormous aggregate size of 
419,600 tons burden, which fell to 296,800 tons in 1884. The 
steel ships alone built in 1887 amounted to 148,600 tonnage. 
Many of the largest works have engine factories in connection 
with the ship-building. The total number of workpeople 
employed, altogether, in building ships and making engines 
for them, and in the preparation of iron and steel for them, 
has been variously estimated from 120,000 to 150,000. They 
construct ironclad war-ships, for the British and foreign navics, 


mail-packet and passenger ships, the finest in the world, swift | 


cruisers and gun-boats, cargo-carrying merchant - steamers, 
crack yachts and sailing clippers, 
coasters, powerful tugs and 
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The Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering Company 
(Limitcd), of which Sir William Pearce, Bart., is head 
director, carries on the great business long known as that of 
Randolph, Elder, and Co., and John Elder and Co., more 
especially renowned for ocean steam-ships carrying mails and 
passengers with speed unsurpassed by such vessels. The works 
are much larger than those of Messrs. Napier and Sons, employ- 
ing in busy times 7000 men; the wages paidin one year have 
amounted to £375,000. Fairfield is at Govan, on the south 
bank of the river, where seventy acres of land are occupied by 
these works. Mr. John Elder, who was born in 1824, son of 
Mr. David Elder, the manager of Mr. Robert Napier’s works, 
and was educated at the Glasgow High School and Glasgow 
College, was a great scientific and practical improver of 
marine engines. His invention, in 1854, of the compound 
high and low pressure was of great value in the economy of 
coal, and perhaps secured the comniercial victory of steam- 
ships in the competition with sailing-ships. A siatue of this 
eminent shipbuilder and engineer, who died in 1869, has 
sce erected at Govan, where his widow has given a public 
park. 

In mentioning the Clyde shipyards, besides those at 
Glasgow, it is just to notice that of Messrs. William Denny 
Brothers, at Dumbarton, with Mr. Walter Brock, managing 
partner, whose works have greatly contributed to the mercantile 
fleets of the companies that carry traffic to the East Indies and 
to the British Colonies. Their name is almost a household 
word in New Zealand ; and one or two, of the Shaw, Savill, and 
Albion line of steam-ships, built by them. have distinguished 
themselves greatly in voyages from that distant colony. The 
British India Steam Navigation Company, the Peninsular and 
Oriental, the Allan Line to Canada, and others. have 
been largely indebted to these Dumbarton builders. At 
Greenock, between the Albert Harbour and the West 
Harbour is the important establishment of Messrs. Caird 
and Co., which stands in the first rank for work of the same 
class as that of Messrs. Denny. ‘Lhe Clydebank yard of Messrs. 
J.and G. Thomson, at Glasgow, has achieved notable successes ; 











dredgers, vessels of great variety 
owned by many ports and nations. 
All this vast industry has grown 
up from Henry Bells simple 
Comet in the present century. 
The Lancefield Works, stil 
carried on, with undiminished 
energy, under the name of Messrs. 
R. Napier and Sons, but of which 
Mr. Alexander Kirk, an eminent 
marine engineer, is now the head, 
while Mr. James Hamilton, also a 
managing partner, directs the 
ship- building, claim particular - 
notice. In giving precedence to Se ii 
this establishment, it may be = 
observed that the Elders, Ran- 
dolph, Pearce, Thomson, Brock, 
and other marine architects 
and engineers on the Clyde, 
were trained in the service of 
Robert Napier. The works of 
the Napiers have been going on 
about fifty years, and have pro- 
duced nearly five hundred ships. 
The Lancefield yard, employing 
2500 men when in full operation, 
can build, engine, and fit ont six 
of the largest ships at once. The 
ship - building department is 
situate on the south side of the 
Clyde, just beyond the entrance 
to the Graving Dock, the engine- 
works being on the north side, 
nearly opposite. ‘The offices at 
the shipyard are of a substantial 
character, including the dcsign- 
ing-office, where a number of 
young-lady tracers are emplosed. 
The principal building where the 
general shipwork in iron is carried 
out is replete with machinery and 
appliances necessary for work of 
the heaviest or the lightest de- 
scription. These include plate- 
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rollers, plate-planers, punching 
and sheering presses for plates 
and angle irons, vertical drills, 
nud other appliances, including 
furnaces, bending blocks, and scrieve boards. The saw-mill 
and joiners’-shop are in one range of buildings, the one on the 
ground floor, the other above. Both are fitted with a large 
number of wood-working tools of the best British and 
American make. The smithy has five steam-hammers, besides 
n large number of fires and the usual appliances. Adjoining 
this is the machine-shop, with lathes and other machine-tools 
for finishing the smiths’ work. Beyond are the iron stores and 
the angle-iron smiths’ shop, where there are a number of fires 
and a steam-hammer. A noteworthy tool here is a Jarge hot- 
iron saw, used for cutting beam-ends and angles for frames in 
the special work required for ironclad construction. We need 
not describe the engineering works. Throughout the various 
sections, forge, smithy, turning-shop, erecting-sbop, pattern- 
shop, and boiler- building works, are many powerful and 
ingenious machine-tools, some of the firm's own design. The 
erecting-shop recently built is a fine lofty section of the works, 
and contains several powerful travelling-cranes. 

The resources of Messrs. Napier and Sons’ establishment 
have been particularly applied to the production of naval ships. 
When the Government, in April, 1885, invited private builders 
to tender for the five belted cruisers of the Australia and 
Galatea class, Messrs. Napier got the order to construct two of 
the five—the two named. The engines for these vessels were at 
first to be of the ordinary compound type of 7500-horse power, 
lat Messrs. Napier proposed to fit triple expansion engines, 
undertaking to develop 8500-horse power. without taking up 
auy more spacc in the vessel, or increasing the collective weight 
of machinery and coal. ‘The result was most successful. ‘The 
remarkable advance, of late years, in the speed of stcam-shiy:s, 
together with great economy of fuel and of space formerly 
required for coal on Icng voyages, is due to the principle of 
admitting the steam, at a very high initial pressure, success- 
ively into two or three or even four cylinders: its expansive 
force naturally diminishing, but this being compensated by 
an increasing diameter of the second and third cylinders, and 
of the pistons in them. Since 1874, when Mr. A.C. Kirk. then of 
the firm of Messrs. John Elder and Co.. introduced this principle, 
it has gained such favour as to be likely to supersede the former 
compound engine, which came into usc twenty years before. 
A speed of twenty knots an hour, equivalent to over tiventy- 
four niilea an hoar on land, is now attained by some of our 
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and, with its eight building slips, vast iron-working sheds and 
smitheries, engineering, and boiler-making, brass-casting 
and finishing, and other departments, can give work to four 
thousand hands. Messrs. D. and W. Henderson, of Partick, 
have turned out very fine vessels. A professorship of the 
science of shipbuilding has been founded in the University of 
Glasgow. 

The port of Glasgow, in 1887, owned 1487 ships on its 
register, with an aggregate tonnage of 1,141,037 tons, showing 
767 tons as the average capacity of its ships. It holds, in 
this respect, the third place in the United Kingdom and in the 
world. The list includes those of the Cunard Company, the 
Allan Company, and the Anchor Line, Atlantic steam-ships, 
others running to the Mediterranean, to the East Indies, and 
to South America, and to many ports of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the Continent of Europe. The quays at 
Glasgow, of which the Broomielaw is the ancient part, 
extend two miles and a half along the river; besides 
which there are two tidal docks on the north shore, the 
Queen's Dock, with its three basins, 20 ft. deep at low 
water, being the largest in Scotland ; and two large public 
graving-docks, in addition to which there is Messrs. Henderson's 
graving-dock : and other docks are being constructed on the 
south shore at Govan. There is already dock accommodation 
for a million tons of shipping. At Greenock there are the 
Victoria Harbour, the Albert Harbour. and the immense James 
Watt Dock, which is 2000 ft. long, 300 ft. wide, and has an 
entrance 75 ft. wide, with a depth of 32 ft. at low water; the 
Garvel Graving Dock is one of the finest in existence. At 
Dumbarton there is a commodious dry dock belonging to 
Messrs. M’Millan, shipbuilders. 

Leaving Glasgow, the city of immense commerce and in- 
dustry, with a population of 731,117, including the suburbs and 
suburban burghs—passing down the Clyde in one of the 
beautiful steam-boats running to the lochs, coasts, and isles of 
the West Highlands, which start from the Broomielaw every 
morning—the shores of the river, widening into the Firth, 
soon become attractive and interesting. To the left is the old 
town of Renfrew, beyond which rises a clond of smoke from 
the Paisley factories. Below Renfrew is Blythswood House, 
where the Queen is the guest of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
Bart.. M.P.. the President of the Glasgow Exhibition. A few 
miles lowe: down, to the right, the Rock cf Dumbarton, 
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the ancient stronghold of Alecluith, with its Castle, famed 
in the wars of Bruce and Wallace, and in the Scottish 
civil wars, is seen lifting its stern head 400 ft. high, 
guarding the gate of Western Scotland. On the southern 
shore, at Port Glasgow, is the old baronial fortress of Newark 
Castle, in a ruinous state, yet still bearing, inscribed over its 
door, the monogram of Sir Patrick Maxwell and his pious 
motto, * The Blessingis of God be Herein, Anno 1597.” The 
view to the north, presently, is up the Gareloch, with Rose- 
neath and Helensburgh at its entrance, and to the bills of 
Dumbartonshire and the Argyllshire mountains. Gréenock, 
which is a minor Glasgow, sitting amid grander waters, is 
then reached for a brief halt on the voyage. After rounding 
the next piece of the south shore, to Gourock, a favourite 
yachting-station, with the pleasant neighbouring hamlet of 
Ashton, a charming view is enjoyed, in fine weather, up the 
Holy Loch to the grand Hill of Kilmun, and to the sublime 
summits of Ben More and Ben Beg, over Loch Eck; or, a 
little to the east of these, up Loch Long, to Ren Arthur and 
the other mountains around the head of Loch Goi]. Anyone 
~who has chanced to see them very early on a summer morning, 
with their shapes and hues of colour just softened by a delicate 
veil of the thinnest aerial mist, that lets them appear on the 
horizon as it melts in the sun’s rays, will remember it as one 
of the loveliest visions of earth. 

Dunoon, which may be considered a seaside place, looking 
down the last reach of the Firth of Clyde, is known to many 
English as well as Scottish visitors. Five or six miles below, 
opposite to Rothsay in the fair Jsle of Bute, is Wemyss 
Bay, where the Ayrshire coast Legins ; and this also is a 
very pleasant place. Passing through the Kyles or Straits of 
Bute, or descending by the main channel, past the Cumbrae 
Isles. and rounding Garroch Head, to enter Loch Fyne, for 
the Crinan Canal or for Inverary, it is a voyage of continual 
delight. The Lord Provost of Glasgow.a much more douce 
and amiable dignitary than the Doge of Venice, and presiding 
over a city which is better entitled than Venice ever was to 
be styled the Qneen of the Sea, might have one of these 
Clyde steam-hoats for his Bucen- 
taur, and yearly come out to drop 
n golden wedding-ring in the 
sea, as the Doges used to do, but 
somewhere in sight of Goatfell 
or of Ailsa Crag. We conclude, 
in the spirit of patriotism, with 
the earnest prayer of an insular 
Scottish pastor: ‘‘ Lord save the 
Great and Little Cumbraes, and 
the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland !” 


THE GLASGOW 
EXHIBITION. 


The International Exhibition at 
Glasgow, opened by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on May 8, 
is the largest that has been beld 
in the United Kingdom since the 
London International Exhibition 
of 1862. The buildings and 
grounds occupy sixty-six acres, 
in the Kelvin-grove Park, the 
Main entrance, facing north-cast, 
being nearly opposite the Glasgow 
University buildings, which arc 
on Gilmore-hill, on the other side 
of the stream. [T'rom that diree- 
tion, the grounds are reached by 
a broad esplanade from a gatew ay 
in Bank-street, Hillhead; but the 
Exhibition Palace can be entered 
immediately either on its cast 
side, in Gray - street, or from 
Sandyford-street, in the centre of 
its south side. The building is 
1300 ft. long and 265 ft. wide, 
comprising a nave and transcpts, 
with an iron dome, 170 ft. high 
and 80 ft. in diameter, and with 
ten towers, which are 200 ft. high, 
and are partly of brick; the 
remainder of the building is 
chiefly wooden. It is in the Sara- 
cenic or Moorish style of archi- 
tecture, with arches of horsc-shce 
form, polygonal domcs or cupolas. 
minarets and pinnacles, and 
appropriate decoration, paintcd 
internally with a rich cream-colour, relieved by deep red 
and rich dark brown. except the dome, which is paintcd 
red, blue, yellow, and green, and its framework apparently 
gilt. The main avenue, from east to west, is more than a 
quarter of a mile long, 60ft. wide, and 43ft. high; the 
transepts, from the grand entrance to the south entrance, 
are 215ft., and of the same width as the nave. The dome, 
rising from four substantial towers, is well proportioned. 
Its converging arches are adorned with the armorial bearings of 
Great Britain, France, Germany, the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and India, and on circular panels below are 
four allegorical figures, Science, Art, Industry, and Agriculture. 
Scripture texts, speaking of the manifold works of God, and 
acknowledging that the manifold works of man are the gift of 
God, are inscribed over the four great arches under the dome. 
In the centre is a fountain, with a circular promenade around 
it ; a chandelier with eight electric lamps gives it light in the 
evening. At the east end of the main avenue is the grand hall, 
200 ft. long, 96 ft. wide, and 60 ft. high, with side galleries, an 
orchestra, and a fine organ, built by Messrs. J. W. Walker and 
Sons, of London. The decoration isin red and yellow, with 
festoons of red and blue cloth, fringed, heraldic shields and 
trophies, and canvas panels, filled with coloured ornamentation 
of Moorish patterns. To the south of the grand hall is the 
Fine Arts Section; the Picture Gallery and the Sculpture 




















- Gallery occupying a substantial brick-walled part of the 


building, made fireproof, and which may be permanent. At 
the west end of the main avenue, beyond the principal build- 
ing, and north of the line of its front, is the Machinery 
Annexe, 330 ft. long and 286 ft. wide. The buildings altogether 
cover a space of 474,000 square feet, of which 268,000 ft. are 
devoted to general exhibits of the various classes (manufactur- 
ing and commercial and articles of produce), 27,500 ft. to the 
Fine Arts, 16,000 ft. to the grand hall, 23,000 ft. to dining 
and refreshment rooms, and 140,000 ft. to machinery, boiler- 
sheds, and the like. Messrs. Campbell, Douglas. and fcllars, 
architects, of Glasgow, and Mr. James Barr, C.E., furnished 
the design for these buildings ; Messrs. W. Shaw and Sons, of 
Glasgow, were the contractors. The arrangement and con- 
struction are highly approved. The grounds outside, sloping 
to the banks of the Kelvin, which are grassy and adorned with 
trees, and merging in the Kelvin-grove Park, contain many 
objects of interest. Onc of the most attractive is the Fairy 
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Fountain. constructed by Messrs. W. and J. Galloway, of Man- 
chester. Its basin is 120 ft. in diameter ; its machinery throws 
tho jets of water 150 ft. high ; and these, in the evening display, 
are splendidly illuminated and coloured, internally, by a 
system of electric lights, in a circular chamber beneath the 
contre of the fountain, with glass slides of different colours. 
She Doulton Fountain. of artistic terra-cotta work, 60 ft. in 
diumeter, is of beautifal design, in the Renaissance style, with 
a statue of the Queen, wearing her crown and holding the orb 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION: CIGARETTE MAKING. 
and sceptre, four decorative figures pouring water from vases, 
and groups representing India and the Colonies, and the Army 
and Navy. Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth, have munificently 
presented this noble work to the city of Glasgow. ‘The build- 
ing in imitation of the ancient Bishop’s Castle of Glaszow, 
which we have described on a former occasion, contains 
several interesting collections of historical and antiquarian 
relics ; some relating to the early Christian Church in Ncot- 
land, some to King Robert Bruce, some to the Stuarts and to 
Queen Mary, some to Knox and the Reformation, or to the 
Covenanters, and to the Jacobites, besides memorials of Robert 
Burns and Sir Walter Scott. The Queen's Jubilee gifts, lent 
hy her Majesty to the Exhibition, are placed on view in the 
Kelvin-grove Park Museum. 

The different classes of articles in the Industrial Exhi- 
hition hvve already been enumerated, and follow much the 
same order as that with which everybody is now familiar: 
for example, agriculture, mining, and quarries, engineering, 
shipping, machinery, carriages, cutlery, chemistry, food and 
liquors, textile fabrics, paper and printing. furniture. pottery 
and glass, jewellery, clocks and watches. fisheries. education, 
and musical instruments, cach subject with others allied to it. 
We give a few Illustrations of carpet-weaving, pen and pencil 
making. cizarette-making, and the apparatus for distilling 
rum, sent by a firm at Dundee; also, from among the mis- 
ecllancous curiosities, two relics of the French War. 

The great Glasrow industry of shipbuilding is well repre- 
sented in the Exhibition, and may be selected here for more 
particular description, after the account of its history in our 
article on * Glasgow and the Clyde, Past and Present.” Nearly 
iull the Clyde shipbuilders of note, and some of those on the 
Tyne, with the principal manufacturers of iron and _ steel 
for this purpose, and of marine steam-engines, have con- 
tributed to the Exhibition. Many of the models are beautifully 
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executed; one that is much admired is that of the new 
Inman and International liner, the City of New York. recently 
launched by Messrs. J. and G.'Thomson. Another is the model 
of a proposed new Guion liner shown by the Fairfield Com- 
pany, and expected by them to perform the Atlantic passage 
in five days. The models of the Government cruisers, despatch 
and torpedo boats, recently built by Messrs. R. Napier and Sons 
and J. and G. Thomson, attract much attention. Messrs. 

enny and Brcthers sare represented by a large num- 
ber of models of their vessols, and by that of a ship's 
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dining -saloon with music- room above, which has been pre- 
pared with the view of showing the artistic and structural skill 
of their establishment at Dumbarton. Messrs. Palmer and 
Co., of Newcastle, are represented by a stand on which are 
displayed models of H.M.S. Orlando and Undaunted, twin- 
screw belted cruisers, and H.M.S. Surprise and Alacrity, 
despatch-vessels, recentlv built by this company ; also, models of 
their newest passenger-steamers, and a working-model of triple- 
compound engines as fitted in the steam-ship Flamborough. 
Messrs. Swan and Hunter, of Newcastle, and Joseph L. Thomp- 
son and Sons, of Sunderland, are also represented by interesting 
collections of their vessels. Apart from models of the ordinary 
type of mail and passenger steam-ships, there are examples of 
the more specialised work for which the Clyde is also famed. 
Messrs. Fleming and Ferguson, of Paisley, and Simons and Co. 
and Lobnitz and Co., of Renfrew, show models of the powerful 
dredgers and hopper-barges, which are an essential agent in 
the maintenance of such water highways as the Clyde. ‘rhe 
last-named firm exhibit the model of the marine-dredger, 
Dérocheuse, fitted with the firm's patent rock - breaking 
apparatus, recently built for the Suez Canal Company. Many 
of the shipowning companies exhibit models of their vessels ; 
while Messrs. Henderson Brothers, of the Anchor line, display 
pictures of several of their fleet of steam-ships, of which the 
most prominent is the City of Rome. The Cunard Company 
show a beautiful model of the steam-ships Umbria and 
Etruria, noted for their fast passages-across the Atlantic. The 
Allan line exhibit a full-sized example of the intermediate 
passenger accommodation on board their steamers. At the stand 
of Messrs. J. and G. Thomson there is also shown a specimen 
state-room as fitted on board the new Inman liner. 

Ship’s compasses and other nautical instraments are shown 
by D. M‘Gregor and Co., F. Sewell, A. Dobie and Son, and 
Whyte and Co. Ship's rigging and other blocks, and steering- 
wheels, are displayed by the well-known blockmakers, 
W. Alexander and Co., Govan. In the west corridor, Copeman 
and Co., London, show their well-known seat-rafts and life- 
buoys ; the latter are also displayed by Steedman and M‘Alister, 
and by John Wilson, Glasgow. Anchors, boat-davits, lamps, 
clocks, telegraphs, and many other articles of a ship's outfit, 
are here exhibited. Marine engineering is exemplified in the 
section occupied by machinery in motion. It contains, for 
instance, Messrs. Ross and Duncan’s set of full-sized triple 
expansion engines, working under steam, and fitted with 
Bremme’s patent valve-gear for 
reversing and for varying the 





expansion ; Duncan's patent pro- 
peller is attached to the shaft 
of the engine. Messrs. Wigham, 
Richardson, and Co., of New- 
castle, exhibit a working model 
of their triple expansion engines, 
as fitted in the Alphonso XIL., 
of the fleet of the Compania 
Transatlantica, Spain. In the 
Main Avenue, Denny and Co., 
of Dumbarton, have a model 
illustrating Brock’s patent quad- 
ruple expansion engines. At 
the Palmer Ship-buiiding and 
Iron Company's stand, already 
noticed, there is a working model 
of triple expansion engines. to a 
scale of 3in. per foot. Hawthorn, 
Leslic, and Co., of Newcastle, 
show, in motion. an exquisitely- 
finished working model of triple 
expansion 2ngines for the Roval 
Italian twin-screw armour-clad, 
Sardegna, now being constructed 
by the Societa Hawthorn-Guppy, 
Naples, from the design of the 
exhibitors. The model, which 
is toa scale of 1} in. to the foot, 
is the work of J. G. Allison. 
Sunderland, and excites general 
admiration. 

The steel plates. forgings, and 
castings are of great interest to 
the marine engineer. ‘The Steel 
Company of Scotland are repre- 
sented by one of the “ trophy ” 
stands, constructed of examples 
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committees. which include in their membership many of the 
noblest ladies in the Jand, have been attended with great 
success. Local exhibitions were held throughout the country 
to stimulate the work in the districts, and at these the best 
and most representative articles were chosen for final exhi- 
bition. Some came from India, some from Canada, some from 
Norway, and from other countries of Europe, showing the 
ornamental work executed by women. From Germany there 
are illustrations of the mode of teaching needlework in 
thirteen different schools. Thereisa silk embroidery loom from 
Ayrshire in operation, a tweed loom from Harris also worked 
by women, and some of the Shetlanders attend to produce 
their fine knitting within the Exhibition. ‘The School Boards 
have collected the best specimens of work done by girls in the 
Board schools and in bigher-class schools; and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society and similar institutions have shown what 
can be done under their supervision. 

Further notice of the Exhibition, and of the procecdings at 
Glasgow, must be deferred until next week. In preparing our 
Illustrations, we have derived some assistance from the photo- 
graphs lent us by Messrs. Annan, photographic artists. 

Her Majesty the Queen, travelling from Oshorne on the 
night of Tuesday, Aug. 21, arrived next morning at Blyths- 
wood Honse, Renfrew, the seat of Sir Archibald Campbell, for 
a visit of three days, leaving that place for Balmoral on the 
Friday evening. The Queen, on going to see the Exhibition, 
was received in the city of Glasgow with a splendid festive 
demonstration of loyalty, the particular features of which will 
be shown next week in our Illustrations, The Lord Provost, 
Sir James King, and the Municipality of Glasgow, did the 
honours of their city to the satisfaction of her Majesty, and 
with the hearty co-operation of all classes of the people. 


SEA-ACORNS. 


Yesterday, as I came from my dip in the sea, I had to scramble 
barefooted over a ledge of rock to the safe haven. wherein I 
had deposited the suits and wrappings of the outer man. The 
surface of the rock, which appeared so smooth viewed from a 
distance, was, in reality, a veritable place of torture, for it was 
studded with small sharp shells, contact with which rendered 
my scramble somewhat of a penitential pilgrimage in its 
nature. The candid friend who heard my plaint was imme- 
diately prepared with a hundred questions regarding not only 
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of the various manufactures in 
steel. David Colville and Sons, 
of Motherwell. make an imposing 
display of their steel manufactures, and the Hadfield Stecl 
Foundry Company. of Shetteld, show a multifarious collection 
of heavy steel castings for use in almost all departments of 
engineering. Messrs. Charles Cammell and Co., of Sheffield, 
contribute an important part of this section. Torged steel crank 
shafts, cast steel propeller blades, an assortment of ordnance 
forgings for guns, from Gin, up to 135in. breech-loading 
rified, compound steel-faced armour plates, and armour 
bolts. are a few of their exhibits, which embrace all 
kinds of mannfacture, from thick armour plates down 
to the steel plates of which pens are made. Messrs. 
John Brown and Co., of Sheffield (296), show Purves’ 
patent ribbed boiier-flues, marine-shafting, boiler-end plates, 
and compound armour: John Spencer and Co.. of Newcastle, 
samples of steel castings and forgings; Lindsay Burnet and 
Co., Govan, specimen hydraulic and machine flanged - steel 
boiler-plates. 

Machines for drilling, riveting, and tapping plates, when 
set in their place on the sides of ships or boilers. worked by 
electro-magnetic power, the invention of Mr. F. J. Rowan, C.E., 
Glasgow. will be noticed. The collection of machines and tools 
for working iron and _ steel, flattening, shearing, sawing, 
punching, drilling, slotting, milling, screw-cutting, and turn- 
ing ina lathe. is really wonderful. ‘The various contrivances 
of patent steering-gear for ships, winches and windlasscs, 
pumps, and other appliances for nautical use, afford an in- 
teresting study. All these inventions and manufactures have 
a special bearing on the means by which Glasgow and the 
Clyde maintain their position in carrying on a vast maritime 
traffic. 

The Women's Industry Section occupies three courts on the 
north side of the Grand Hall. The articles are classed under 
six headings :—Needlework and knitting: lace ; mechanical 
work, such as straw and basket-work, filigree-work, glove- 
making, flower-making, spinning, feather-dressing, book - 


binding, &e.; decorative-work and furnishings, carving in’ 


wood, &c.; painting. drawing, and engraving on fabrics, 
china, glass, curds, &c., designs for art embroidery, &c., and 
tracings of ships’ drawings; ladies’ and children’s hygienic 
clothing. The work of securing the exhibits was undertaken 
by three committees of ladies, having the Countess of Rosebery 
as convener for England and Wales, with Princess Christian 
as assistant ; the Duchess of Abercorn, convener for Ireland ; 
and Lady Campbell, of Blythswood, convener, and Lady 
King and Lady Tho-1son, sub-conveners, for Scotland. India, 
the Colonies, and foreign nations. The labours of these 
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the nature of these shells. which encrust the racks cv. ry where, 
but concerning the “use” or uselessness of such minute and 
feeble folk in the world at all. There is much difficulty 
experienced at times in replying to commonplace questions. 
What the shells are is a matter easily enough disposed of; 
what use they may subserve in the world at large, is a point 
not so easily determined. After all, is this question of “use” 
really one which need concern us greatly in our studies of 
life? I trow not; for it surely indicates by no means a lofty 
conception of things if we are perpetually to speak and think 
of living beings as we should talk of the items in a store. 
Each organism, like the smith in “The Fair Maid of Perth,” 
“ fights for its own hand” in the struggle for existence. If 
inthe course of its fight it aids or opposes the interests of 
other living things, it will receive benefit or incur failure in a 
meed corresponding to its own ways and means. ‘This is 
really the true philosophy of natural history study. To “ con- 
sider the lilies" as if they were mere contrivances for human 
ends and “uses * is a tolerably small-minded fashion of regard- 
ing the children of life. To know something of their histories, 
structure, and relationships, and thereby to learn how life jogs 
along its primrose way (or the reverse), is in itself an education 
worth much seeking after and much painstaking care. 

A truce to philosophy, however. Ona piece of stone close 
by I discern a colony of these incrusting shells. Into the pool 
I drop the stone and its tenants. Watch what happens. The 
upper end of each little shell uncloses, as does a trap-door, 
and forth issues a set of “ feelers,” which remind you of delicate 
feathery plumes. Now, backwards and forwards in the water 
wave these plumes. expanding to the full in their outward move- 
ment, and then gracefully folding inwards, as a preliminary to 
their next.and succeeding sweep. These plumes. moreover. you 
would find. on microscopic examination, to be abundantly pro- 
vided with hairs, converting them intoveritable brushes, which, 
like the proverbial broom of Mrs. Partington. are really 
employed in sweeping the waters. You can guess the use of 
these plumes, though you may not so readily arrive at a first 
conception of their nature. They are the commissariat 
Officials of the sea-acorn’s economy—for under this name yon 
must know the shells which encrust the rocks. stones, and 
oysters everywhere. By aid of its “feelers” the sea-acorn 
sweeps intoits mouth the food-particles on which it lives. A 
most effective brush must these plumes constitute, seeing that 
they number some twenty-four in all, each of the original 
twelve being double in nature. Itis more than probable that 
these organs, forming what has been named the “glass 
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hand" of tho sea-acorn, also serve for breathing purposes, 
althouzh inside the shell we certainly light upon structures 
believed to represent gills. Still, from their incessant 
waving in the clear water, and from the obvious opportunity 
thus afforded of bringing the blood of our acorn in contact 
with the vivifying oxygen of the sea, we may assume with 
sifety that the plumes of the ‘ glass-hand” play a part, at 
least, in renewing the vital fluid of the miniature frame. 

I tap lightly on the stone which contains our colony of 
son-acorns, and in a moment you observe each set of plumes is 
withdrawn, while the trap-doors of the shell are closed with 
something which reminds you of a defiant snap. This ob- 
servation, then, proves to us that the acorn possesses means for 
maintaining relations with the outer world—or, in plain 
language, that it includes a nervous system among its personal 
belongings. And if you could dissect the body completely, 
you would find comprised within the shell a perfect digestive 
system for the assimilation of food. We cannot presume to 
gauge perfection of organs by the standard of size in the world 
of life, and the sea-acorn race illustrates this contention in an 
apt fashion. Norcan you arguc that simplicity of stracture 
niways means lowness of origin, for the history of how your 
sea-acorn came to be what it is proves the necessity for our 
Jooking backward as well as forward in the matter of living 
histories. 

Sea-acorns are in reality poor relations of the barnacles 
which you have seen coating the sides of ships in the graving- 
dock. The barnacle possesses a stalk, while the acorns want 
that appendage; and therein lies the principal difference 
betwixt the races. But both acorn and barnacle in turn 
show relationships to other and widely different animals. 
That crab which yon see perambulating in the pool in 
his own lop-sided fashion is an aristocrat of the barnacle 
class. So also is the lobster, and the shrimp, and the other 
shelled animals with legs. How do I know this? you 
inquire. Listen, and you shall be more than satisfied with 
the correctness of my statement. The sea-acorn in due season 
develops eggs, and these are liberated from the parent-shell 
and sent forth into the world of waters to start life on their 
own account. Each egg develops at first into a widely dif- 
ferent animal from the acorn itself. In the days of its infancy 
the sea-acorn appears as a minute oval body, possessing a 
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single eye. A shell covers its back ; a tail appears ; and from 
the front of the body there grows a pair of feelers, while 
from its sides project two pairs of legs. Internally 
a digestive system soon appears: and, thus provided, 
the young acorn swims merrily through the sea. ‘Then 








PENCIL-MAKING: THE GROOVING MACHINE. 


comes the moulting-stage. Increase of growth is im- 
possible to a shelled animal unless the old shell be 
changed for a mew one. Hence the reason for the moults 
which the infant animal exhibits. By-and-by, a further 
stage is reached when the young acorn attains a still 
more perfert shell eom>osed of two distinct halves or pieces. 
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GLASGOW 


THE EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


EXHIBITION, VISITED 


The front pair of feelers have increased in size ; but the two 
original pairs of legs have been cast off, and are replaced by six 
pairs of short, jointed feet. The tail also develops swimming 
appendages ; and two eyes succeed the Cyclopean and earlicr 
state of things. In this condition, the young acorn 








BASS DRUM AND SHAKO USED AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 
IN THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION. 


exactly resembles certain of the adult water-fleas; and it is 
also to be noted that in the course of their own development 
the crab and lobster tribes exhibit stages which parallel the 
condition of the acorn just described. Then the days of its 
youth come to an end. The feelers grow large and strong ; and 
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acement is poured out from them which fixes the hitherto 
free-swimming body to rock or shell. The eyes disappear, and 
the double shell vanishes away, to become replaced by the conical 
limy structure you see before you on the stone. Last of all, 
the legs are changed into the plumes or glass-hand of the 
adult acorn, which, to use the words of a great naturalist, is 
thus only a kind of degenerate crab, fixed head downwards as 
we have seen in its shell, and kicking food with its legs into 
its mouth. Thus you see that to know an animal in reality 
you must understand its becoming as well as its being. The 
sea-acorn’s history, in this sense, is a lesson which holds good 
and true of all other living things. ANDREW WILSON. 


A FIGHT WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 

A writer in the Statesman of India, signing himself “ R. M.,” 
who was once head of the Crown Lands Department in the 
colony of Trinidad, says :—In company with a _half-breed, 
who combined the vocations of woodman and hunter, I 
stumbled suddenly on a large specimen of the crofalus mutus 
slowly winding its way among the leafy débris of the forest. 
For some time it was difficult to discern the scaly folds 
of the snake through the brown mass of decaying foliage ; 
but, having reached a clear spot, the reptile coiled round a 
low stump and prepared for action. About a yard of the 
body next the head was contracted into numerous sharp 
curves not unlike a corkscrew, while the yellow eyes gleamed 
with a baleful light. There wac little fascination about these 
orbs, and no mistaking the malignant intentions of their 
owner. A stick brought within reach of that mortal coil was 
struck almost with the rapidity of lightning, no matter how 
swiftly withdrawn. This was effected by the instantaneous 
straightening of the short curves into which this portion of 
the body had been contracted. Even the wily mongoose 
would have needed all his marvellous agility to avoid the 
deadly stroke if once within range. The reach was about a 
yard, and the assault was delivered horizontally some six 
inches from the ground, directly towards the assailant. 

The hunter, who had hitherto kept at a respectful distance, 
as he alleged the snake could spring, was eventually persuaded 
to approach sufficiently near to strike it with a ten-foot pole. 
At the first blow the heavy coils relaxed from the stump, and 
the creature appeared dead or stunned. The writer at once 
grasped the neck about two inches from the head, and raised 
the reptile partly from the ground to examine 1b. As though 
galvanised into life by the touch, the crotalus seemed at once to 
recover its energies, and swiftly made a couple of turns round the 
thigh and right arm of its would - be captor. The constricting 
power exercised was such that the hand grasping the neck 
soon began to lose power, and the writer the awkward 
predicament into which his temerit had led him. Little 
could be done with the free left d while the “scaly 
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THE QUEEN. 


terror” began slowly to withdraw ite head from the relaxing 
grasp of the right. For some seconds the trembling woodman 
nppeared deaf to entreaty, and could not be persuaded to apply 
% noose of liana to the snake's neck. ‘The largest serpents 
become paralysed when properly noosed, and are readily 
dragged along the ground helpless as a log. Just as the 
snake's head seemed about to ooze through the numbed fingers, 
the half-breed screwed up his courage sufficiently to apply the 
liana, as directed, with the result that the brute at once 
relaxed its coils, and was dragged down to a neighbouring 
stream, hung up and skinned. It measured eight fcet five 
inches, and was about as thick in the largest part of the body 
as the calf of a man’s leg. 

The fangs, which were carefully extracted, measurcd 1} in. 
in length, and were hollow to within a short distance of the 
point where, on the inner side, lay the orifice through which 
the poison was ejected by the action of the base of the fan on 
the small bag in which it was secreted. On squeezing tlic bag, 
& small quantity of poison—a yellowish fluid—passed cown 
the hollow in the tooth, and gathered into a tiny drop of 
concentrated death. 

The stomach contained two wood-rats, about the size of 
guinea-pigs, one partially digested, the other recently swallowed. 








According to the annual report of the Central Council of 
the, Children’s Country Holidays Fund, 14,048 young ones, 
gathered from the more crowded districts of London, were sent 
to cottage homes in the country last year, at a cost of £9178, 
towards which the parents contributed £2819. The offices of 
the fund are at 10, Buckingham-street, Strand. 


The Corporation of the City of London in the early part of 
the year instructed the committee mannging the City of 
London School to inquire into the system of teaching modern 
languages, and what increased facilities could be adopted for 
their acquirement at the City of London School. The com- 
mittee has adopted as its own the report of the Head Master, 
the Rev. Dr. Abbott. It is now recommended that the 
study of Latin in the middle school should be supprersed 
in two out of the three forms, and additional instruction 
be given in French, English history, and geography. 
Latin would be taught in the senior class in the middle 
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school. The result of these alterations would be to increase 
the study of French. A recommendation is also made that 
German should be made a regular and compulsory study (and 
not extra as at present) for the upper part of the sixth form 
who had attained a sufficient degree of efficiency in French 
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With a view to further developments in the study of German 
it is suggested that in future elections of masters, ability to 
teach that language should form an important pred rir fa 


With rd to Spanish and Italian, it is to form 
classes for the study of languages out chool-hours if 
suflicie.t applications be made, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Now is the time when the voice of the American is heard in 
the lnud. If it were not for these welcome visitors from over 
the sea the West-End shopkeepers might almost as well shut 


up during August and September. But the presence of vast 
nambers of American ladies. who are beginning to find out that 
shopping in London is much cheaper and pleasanter than ib is 
in Paris, and quite as good, prevents this season of the year 
from being entirely stagnant, and even coaxes out into the 
shop windows a few foretokens of the autumn fashions. The 
gowns which are now being prepared for the autumn season are 
nearly all made with the fronts of the skirts almost undraped, 
but embroidered deeply round the bottom. The most fashionable 
form of embroidery is an “appliqué” of some contrasting 
colour fixed on with fancy stitching in fine gold or silver 
thread. Tan colour upon blue,a very pale bluish-grey upon 
brown, and fawn upon green are amongst the contrasts chosen. 
The material both of the pattern and of the ground is a firm 
Amazon cloth, and the edges of the pattern are outlined in 
chain-stitch of gold or silver thread. The designs are 
those modified Greek ones which are characteristic of the 
French Empire fashions ; a somewhat set and formal and large 
pattern being invariably employed. The backs of the autumn 
s‘xirts will be almost plain, scarcely any loop being seen in the 
drapery, though it is arranged with considerable fullness 
over two small steels set close together at the top, quite 
ouperseding pads or “improvers.” Polonaises in the 
Directoire fashion will be very much worn over the em- 
broidered skirts as just described, with trimming to match for 
vest and revers. 

I am asked by a correspondent when and where Lord 





Tennyson compared Jane Austen toShakspeare? My authority 
is to be found in the correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor, 
where this opinion is given as having been expressed by Lord 
Tennyson in conversation. Macaulay's judgment that Jane 
Austen comes near to Shakspeare is better known. 
* Shakspeare,” said he, ‘has neither equal nor second ; but 
among the writers who have approached the great master we 
have no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom 
England may justly be proud.” But, indeed, such an 
appreciation of the writings of this one of the greatest of 
English novelists has been expressed by very many of those 
most competent to judge ; and Mr, Cheney was not so far out 
when he said that his test of intellectual capacity was to 
discover whether an individual did or did not admire the 
works of Jane Austen. Archbishop Whately coincides with 
Tennyson and Macanlay in comparing her to Shakspeare. 
Harriet Martineau mentions having read “ Persuasion” eleven 
times (the same tale which Whewell had read “oftener than 
he could say”); and Miss Martineau declares the novels yene- 
rally to be “unequalled in trath, charm, and interest.” 
Southey held Jane Austen's works to be “ more true to Nature, 
and to have passages of finer feeling than any others of the 
age.” Lord Holland never wearied of them, and invariably 
had one or the other read aloud to him to distract his mind 
when tortured by gout: and Walter Scott records in his diary 
his reading “ for the third time, at least, Miss Austen's finely- 
written novel ‘ Pride and Prejudice.’ ” 

Is it not almost shocking to reflect that those works were 
written secretly—surreptitiously—shamefacedly—and that 
their composition was concealed by the author and her family 
as much and as long as possible? When Jane Austen was 
writing those immortal books it was considered necessary that 
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she should keep a large piece of needlework upon her table, in 
order that she might therewith conceal her manuscript if 
anybody came to pay a morning call. As Mrs. Cockburn, 
writing some years earlier than Jane Austen’s time, truly 
observed :— 

If some adventurous genlus rare arise, 

Who on exalted themes her talent tries, 

She fears to give hev work, though praised, her name, 

And shrinks not more from infamy than fame! 
It is impossible to guess; how much that women might 
have done has been lost to the world in the past from that 
state of feeling ; and the wonder is that under such conditions 
not so few, but so many, women, have already won themselves 
a place among the immortals. 

I am asked furthermore, by the same enterprising corre- 
spondent, to mention some names of the living writers that men 
“write up” and women do notadmire. My notes on that subject 
will be found in my posthumous memoirs! As Charlotte Bronté 
makes Shirley say : “ If I spoke all I think on this point, if I 
gave my real opinion of some first-rate female characters in 
some first-rate novels, where should I be? Dead, under a cairn 
of avenging stones, in half an hour!” 


In Manchester, a week or two ago, the Coroner, holding an 
inquest upon a young infant, took occasion to make some very 
strong remarks about the improper treatment to which the 
children of the poor are often subjected. He declared that 
working-class mothers are frequently more deficient in instinct 
as to the treatment of their offspring than the lower animals ; 
heavy meals of food suitable for adults being sometimes found 
in the stomachs of children, who had been as surely killed by 
such ill-treatment of their tender digestive organs as though 
they had been poisoned. Doubtless there is much ignorance 
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about the proper food for infants. But it is only too 
certain that in a large number of cases it is not absolute 
want of knowledge that is responsible for the improper 
feeding and other preventible causes of the deaths of the 
children of the poor. Knowledge avails little where every 
fresh mouth taking from a scanty store is unwelcome. The 
insurance of the livesof very young children is unquestionably 
partly responsible for the excessive mortality amongst them ; 
but even where there is no deliberate design, no admitted and 
distinct desire, to get rid of the child for some personal advan- 
tage to the parents, there is yet only too often a careless 
indifference, which comes to much the same thing in the end. 
At the same time ignorance has much to answer for, Manya 
poor mother tends her children as carefully, and grievesas much 
if they untimely die, asany rich mothers do ; and it isan admir- 
able effort of philanthropy to offer to poor women simple and 
easily ¢omprehended instruction in the simple principles of 
infant feeding and hygiene. Baroness Rothschild at Mentmore, 
Mrs. Pennington at Stockport, Mr. Henry Lee, M.P., at Bolton, 
and. many others, have from time to time arranged for lectures 
being given upon such subjects to working-women ; while in 
Birmingham there exists a “ Ladies’ Useful Work Society,” 
with the express object of giving a number of courses of health 
lectures, either in cottages or in school-rooms, in all parts of 
the town, winter after winter. The ladies who lecture are 
doctors’ wives or others, who have themselves obtained the 
necessary instruction from books which are easily procurable. 
Some of these ladies can speak to a hundred or more women at 
once ; others only feel capable of gathering ten or a dozen 
around them in a room, and holding a sort of informal con- 
versation. Altogether, many hundreds of working- women 
have been thus addressed upon these subjects in Birmingham, 
each winter, for some past ; and so marked has been the 
result that the Health Committee of the Corporation, in a 
recent report, “Ah sg a tribute to the value of tie 
ures in ch ? infant mortality and the spread of 
FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 








AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


From the Agricnltural Department of the Privy Council there 
has been issued an official paper calling attention to the 
progress of the valuable schools of agriculture which have 
been established in nearly every province of Italy. These 
schools, of which nineteen are designated “ practical” and 
six “special,” are subsidised by the Government, which, as 
a rule, pays about three-fifths of the costs of maintaining 
them, the remainder being found by the provinces and 
communes in which they are located. In the practical schools 
the programme comprises the elements of the Italian languages, 
history, geography, arithmetic, geometry, land -measuring, 
drawing, accounts, natural science, and all the industries con- 
nected with agriculture. Not less than fifteen and not more 
than eighteen hours a week are to be devoted to this kind of 
instruction. Practical farm-teaching is conveyed by making 
the pupils carry on the work of the farms adjoined to the 
schools, upon which they must be employed from five to eight 
hours daily when the weather permits. For the special 
schools, the course of instruction is the same as in the case of 
the practical schools, but the technical teaching is confined to 
the special object of each school. In fourof these vine-culture 
and wine-production are the specialties. In one frnit-growing 
and horticulture are practised. In the other dairying and 
zootechny form the subjects of the three years’ course of study 
and technical training. Much general improvement to the 
agriculture of the country round about is attributed to the 
example and influence of these schools. 


THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT'S BUNGALOW AT POONA, 
Zudian Engineering contained an illustration of the new 
residence of the Duke of Connaught at Poona, and gives a 
description of it. It is a large, pleasant-looking building, 
situated abont midway between the G.I.P. railway station and 
the Poona Hotel. ‘lhe top floor will be flagged with dressed 
Shghabad stone, and the pillars along the verandech are of 


Ghorpooree station a little to the left. 


soft stone with simple but tastefully-carved foliage capitals. 
Thereisalsoa large porch in front, supported on tal] white pillars. 
This, like the ground-floor, has a verandah running round it. 
The verandah leads out on to a small terrace surmounting 
the porch. A staircase leads on to a terrace which is about 
45ft. from the ground, from which a splendid view of the 
cantonment and suburbs can be obtained. On the west. Gunesh 
Khind and Paruttee Hill can be seen; in the north. a fine view 
of Kirkee, with the Deccan College in the foreground, is ob- 
tained, with Yerrowda Jail and the Bund Hill in the distance 
towards the right. On the east is seen the Council Hall, with 
On the east the whole 
cantonment is overlooked, St. Mary's Church standing out 
prominently against the hills which extend away to the 
horizon, and which, though bare and bleak-looking now, will 
present a beautiful sight when clothed with verdure during 
the monsoons and cold season. It is estimated that the total 
cost of the building will be 80,000 rupees. 








It has been decided by the board of management of the 
London Homeopathic Hospital and Medical School, Great 
Ormond-street, to open a new convalescent home at East- 
bourne. Already a large amount has been subscribed, includ- 
ing the following donations :—Mrs. Clifton Brown, £100: 
Sir James Alexander, £500; Mr. George Sturge, £500 ; and 
Lord Grimthorpe, 100 gs. . 

It is now ascertained that the last street collection for the 
Hospital Saturday Fund was the largest in the history of this 
Fund, amounting to £5000, being £500 more than the similar 
collection in 1887. By the workshop collection. the proceeds 
of which are due, it is hoped to realise £10,000 ; 30,000 collect- 
ing-sheets anda large number of collecting-boxes have been 
supplied to multifarious business establishments in the Metro- 
polis, and special sheets have been issued to the various postal 
departments, the Royal Arsenal, and to schools, workmen 8 
clubs, friendly societies, an@ . estries and district boards officia‘s. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Oct. 12, 1876), with a codicil (dated Oct. 20, 
1881), of Mr. Evelyn Bazalgette, Q.C., late of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
No. 64, Devonshire-place, who died on July 21, has just been 
proved by Sir Joseph William Bazalgette, C.B., the nephew, and 
Edward Bazalgette, two of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £155,000. The 
testator bequeaths considerable legacies to relatives : and there 
are also bequests to servants. As to the residne of his real and 
personal estate he leaves one moiety, upon trust, for his 
nephew, Lewis John Francis Twysden; and the ultimate 
residue to his said nephew, Sir Joseph William Bazalgette. 

The will (dated July 16, 1879), with three codicils (dated 
July 17, 1879; Sept. 29, 1884; and Feb. 15, 1888), of Mr. 
George Crafter, late of No. 81, Blackfriars-road, and of Wood- 
stowe, Dulwich, solicitor, who died on March 14 last, was 
proved on Aug. 9 by Mr. William Crafton Perry, Charles 
Lloyd Roberts, and Mrs. Annabella Roberts, the niece, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£94,000. The testator gives many and considerable legacies to 
relatives. friends, clerks, servants, and others ; and the residue 
of his estate he leaves to his nephews and nieces, William 
Crafter Perry. Annabella Roberts, Jane Crafter, Marion Crafter, 
and William Crafter. 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Mr. 
Joseph Bond, late of No. 5, Regent’s Park-road, who died on 
Feb. 7, 1886, at No. 21, Chesham-terrace, Kemp Town, Brighton, 
intestate. a widower without issue, were granted on Ang. 11 
to the Solicitor for the Affairs of her Majesty's Treasury and 
his successors in that office, for the use of her Majesty, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £69,000. In the 
event of no one being able to make out a good claim to the 
estate of the deceased under some will] not yet discovered, the 
personal estate, although nominally administered for the use 
of her Majesty, does not go to the Queen, but will eventually 
go into the Consolidated Fund. 

The will (dated Sept. 17, 1872), with nine codicils, of Mrs. 
Sara Aussten, late of No. 6, Montague-place, Bedford-square, 
who died on June 28 last, was proved on Aug. 15 by Arthur 
Raymond Harding and Lieut.-General Frederic Peter Layard, 
the surviving executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £60,000. The testatrix bequeaths £100 to 
the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association ; £50 each to the Con- 
sumption Hospital, Brompton, the North London Hospital, 
ond the Magdalen Hospital; and very numerous legacies, 
pecuniary and specific, to relatives, executors, servants, and 
others. As to the residue of her property, including the 
property under the will of her late husband, over which she 
has a power of appointment, she leaves one fourth to her 
nephew, the Right Hon. Sir Austen Henry Layard ; two fourths, 
upon trust, for her nephews Frederic Peter Layard and Edgar 
Leopold Layard, their wives, and children; and one fourth, 
upon certain trusts, for the widow and children of her late 
brother, John Rickett, and her sister, Louisa Rebecca Linton, 
ang her three children. 

The will (dated April 4, 1881) of Mr. John Raymond 
Raymond-Barker, J.P., D.L., late of Fairfold Park, Gloucester, 
who died on May 21 last, was proved on Aug. 15 by Sir Lumley 
Graham, Bart., and Sir John Edmund Commerell, K.C.B., V.C., 
the nephew, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £51,000. The testator leaves all his freehold and 
leasehold property in London, Westminster, and the county of 
Middlesex, upon trust, for his daughters, Augusta and Lenora, 
for life,and at their deaths to the son of his son Percy, who 
shall be heir-presumptive to the Fairfold estate; €1000, his 
household furniture and effects. and the interest of certain 
securities, to his wife, Lady Katherine Barker, and other 
legacies. The residue of his personal estate he leaves to his 
said wife. : 

The will (dated July 5, 1880) of Sir Charles Edward Keith 
Kortright, formerly her Britannie Majesty's Consn! at Phila- 
delphia, late of No, 2, Grosvenor-crescent, who died on May 19 
last, was proved on Aug. 8 by Dame Martha Ellen Kortright, 
the widow and sole execntrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £49,000, ‘The testator d 
bequeaths all his property of whatsoever nature and wherever 
found, real, personal, and mixed, to his wife, absolutely. 

The will (executed Feb. 9, 1869) of Mr. Patrick Gammie, 
late of No. 14, Stanhope-gardens, formerly Jnspector-General 
of Army Hospitals, who died on May 20, 1IS87, was proved on 
Aug. 10 by Mrs. Mary Maclean Gammie, the widow and acting 
executrix, the valne of the personal estate amounting to over 
£29,000. The testator bequeaths £2000 to Charles Addison : 
and £9000, upon trust, for his wife, for life; then. 
thereof for the said Charles Addison: as to £1000 thereof for 
Mrs. Harriet Forbes Simpson: as to £1000 for the Minister and 
Klders of the Established Church of Forgue, Aberdeenshire, 
upon trust, to distribute the income periodically among the 
poor of the said parish as to them shall seem most dest rving : 
£1000 for the Principal and Professors of King’s College, 
Aberdeen, to found a Bursary for modern languages, to be 
called the “Gammie Bursary; and as to the remaining £1000 
thereof for the Army Medical Officers’ Benevolent Society. The 
residue of his property he gives to his wife, absolutely. 

The will (dated Aug. 3. 1887) of Mr. William Eden 
Nesfield, late of No. 45. Buckingham-road, Brighton, who died 
on March 25 last, was proved on Aug. 4 by Mrs. Mary Annetta 
Nesfield, the widow and sole executrix. the value of the per- 
sonal estate exceeding £13,000. The testator FiVes, devises, 
and bequeaths all his real and personal estate to his wife, for 
her own use and benefit absolutely. 

The will (dated Nov. 9, 1885), with a codicil (dated July 22, 
1887), of Sir Richard Green-Price, Bart., late of Norton Vicarage, 
in the county of Radnor, who died on Aug. 11, 1887, at Fitzroy- 
syuare, was proved on Aug. 13 by Dame Laura Green-Price, 
the widow. George William Whitmore Green-Price, the son, 
and Powlett Charles Milbank, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £11,000. With the exception 
of a legacy to an old servant, and a complimentary legacy to 
his agent, the testator gives all his real and personal estate to 
his wife, 

_ The will (dated Nov. 18, 1885) of Sir Edward Henry Gervas 
“tracey, Bart., late of Rackheath Hall, Norfolk. who died on 
June 6 last, at Bournemouth, was proved on Ang. 13 by Dame 
Mary Gertrude Stracey, the widow, and Major George Heavi- 
side, the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to over £10,000. The testator bequeaths all his personal estate 
to his wife; and he devises all his real estate in the parishes 
of Rackheath, Salhouse, Sprowston, Wroxham, Crostwick, 
Hoveton St. John, and other parishes and places adjoining, 
upon trust, to pay £1000 per annum to his wife, for life. 
Subject thereto he devises the said real estate to the use of 
his son, Edward Paulett Stracey, for life, with remainder to 


his first and every other son, successively, according to seniority 
In tail male. 
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Mr. W. R. Kemp, Chief Officer in the Court Orders Depart- 
ment of the Queen’s Bench Division, has retired from that 
position after a long term of service. Consequent upon this 
resignation several alterations will, it is wnderstood, be 
eifected in the Central Office of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Commimicationa for thix dcpartinent shod be addresecd to the Cheas Editor. 


BW La Motitk (New York),—Problem received with thanks, It is very pretty, 
and shal] be published shortly, 

W oA Switu (Bellary, South India).—We are totally unable to understand your 
notation, and cannot, therefore, say whether you have copied the diagram rightly 
or not; but as published. Ro cannot take Q, hecawuse it ts pinned by a W Bat K R aq. 


JK Westox.—There is nothing gained by inverting the usual conditions of a 
problem; besides which your selution proceeds by a series of checks—a method 
tmadinissible dn modern problems, 

J AMYGDALIS (Trieste1.—A problem tourney figures in the programme of the 
Bradford Congress, the conditions of which were to be announced during the 
meeting, We will give them full publiciry at the earliest opportunity, 

J Day (Clapham).—We do not publish problems that have previously appearcd 
elsewhere. Yours bas done so in the City of London Chess Magazine, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEM No. 8311 received from A Wheeler and T Mann 
(New York): of No, 2312 from Columbus, A Wheeler, D McCoy, and Nos Reda; 
of No, 2313 fron. E Crane, Columbus, W 8 (Sheffield), A Whecler, E E H, and 
Bernard Reynolda, 

Connect SoOLvuTIONS OF PhoBLRM No. 2314 reecived from Mra, Kelly (Lifton), 
L Desanges, Dawn, E Phillips. J Dixon, A Newman, Bernard Reynolds, Columbus, 
J bD Tucker (Leeds), B Von Kornatzki, WR Radlen, REFN Binks, Howard A, 
Sergeant James Sage, W 8 (She Meld). EB Cascila (Paris), Jupiter Junior, W Hillier, 
E Lacey, E Crane, Thomas Chown, T Roberta, A Wheeler, Shadforth, Lieut.-Col. 
Lorine, R Wortera (Canterbury), G. T. Addison (York), Major Prichard, Percy 
Ewen, W Wright, TG (Ware). 3B Oliver, J Hirste Haywood, D T (Woolwich), 
Peterhouse, H & RcShooters hil), Hereward, kdmund Shaw (SheMeld), D McCoy, 
J Hepworth Shaw, J oA schmucke, C E P, E Louden, R H Brooks, and 
T Marahall. 

NOTR.—PROBLEM No, 2315.—The W Keat K 3rd should he a BP. Solvers will please 
Inake this correction. 








SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2312. 
WHITE, BLACK. 
1. Kt to Kt 7th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 
By Signor ASPA, 


BLACK. 


2315. 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 












THE BRADFORD CHESS CONGRESS, 


Game in the International Masters’ Tournament between 
Mr. BIRD and Captain MACKENZIE, 


(frregular Opening.) 
BLACK (Capt.M.){ 0 watth (Mr. B,) 
P to Q 4th 14. 
P to K Kt 3rd 15, Kt to B 6th 
B to Kt 2nd Although the Ke takes up a strong 
4, P to Q 4th Kt to K B 3rd postion thera ts natling to support its 
5. P to B 3rd adv ated. sel by force Black's Giieen to 
i Its dest offensive point. CHis move only 
BtoQ dri seems to usa stronger Move | helus bis ones s aie 
at this port. . , = 
15. Q to R 5th 


5 P to Kt ard 


wutre (Mr. B.) 
1Ptok B 4th 
2, P to KR 3rd 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 


BLACK (Capt.M.) 
P to Kt Sth 


i 16. Kt to Wos¢ kt to Bsy 
6. PtaQd KR 4th PtoQ R 3rd ; ( reo 
7. Kt to R 3rd B to B 4th } A well-timed move, This Kt will soon 
’ , - ge} brent ei! raf pow f fuct ivy hye 
8, P tod kt 4th Kt to KR 5th titer : ad moe 
9 Bto Kt 2nd P to K 3rd 3 = Se 
a ayieen te Shit 17. PtoK Kt 3rd 
u 53 ') Ky Sha 
A nrothy I] f i \ 
! ] i l 
‘ r ‘) i wae el ca nall: pia I f | 
t Bet | CX] ! t 
\ | \ E plest line of pln ] jon 
lw, Ix ( »Y) 2nil vi ld have beeu apparent to a ne 
11. Castles Ptok R 4th ind prectieally ends tl 
to sorous and | 77 Kt takes Kt P 
Ptck : ; 1k. P ut Kft {) kes P ( h) 
Kt to 2nd P to K kt 4th 19, Kt to Kt 2nd B to K Sth 
Pto kt 5th Pto R 4th 20, R to B 2nd I? Re 5th 
lt Kt to Wk Sth 1. B to Q 3rd B takes B 
| bhi) | ) ] Jr pad B {) take S 3 ] to Robt 
| ! 23.Q Keto K Bsq Akt to Kt 3rd 
VM eas a a, Eto. Bath Kt to Both 
' nt Peas ' 25, R to YQ 2nd P takes Kt, 
nnd White resigns, 
GAME BETWEEN “DELTA” AND THE LATE HERR FALKBEERR. 
The following unpublivhed game was phived between “* DELTA,’ the well- 
Kn Scottish am nd the l Herr FALKBEER, at Simpson's, in 
I) 0 
(Win is (Setnnehat «tee ined.) 
Wilire (Delta). BLACK (Herr F.) WHITE (Delta), BLACK (Herr F,) 
1 Pto kK 4th Pio K 4th 5, kK toK Bsgq Kt ta Q B 3rd 
2 Pto kK Bath Prod 4th We prefer Kt to Q 2nd with a view of 
3, P takes O P Pio hk 5th Playing it to KR B 3rd and K Sth, 
I. Bto B 4th Kt to K B 3rd 16. Q ta Q 2nd QR to Q sq 
6, Kt to K 2nd B to Q Bath )} Rto K Sth, forthe purpose of daulbsling 
; P to Q 4th tks P (en pass.) | the Rooks, seems stronver. 
7. P tuke P Custles ke () Rtok “«] P to K R 3rd 
8. Q Kt to B ord Btok kt 5th is. Pto K R 3rd B takes Kt (eh) 
J. t »( ith 1% uo Y KI oth T) i nl Ux te) Mmeye White . 
1. Bto QO 2nd B takes Q At | cramped posit m. Bto B 4th is better. 
ll. 13 take - B Kt takes Sd 1g, K KR takes B R takes R 
12, RB takes Kt Q takes B 7). () takes Lt ) tikes () (ch) 
13. Casties R to ls Sq 21. R takes Q Kt takes P 
li. Rto kK B 2nd to Q B Sth 22, R to QO 2nd Kt to B 3rd 
Weak. Qto K Rath equally threatens | 23. R takes R(ch) Kt takes R 
the opposing piece, and prevents K to] At this point the game was given up 
Bsy on account of Y takes RP. iasa draw. 


MEETING OF ‘THE BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION AT BRADFORD. 
The British Chess Association brought 
clusion during the past week, after on 


Bradford to a con- 
most successful gatherings 


its mecting at 
of the 


i: las vet held{—a success largely due to the happy thought which ineor- 
porated the annual campetition of the Yorkshire Counties’ Club in the pro- 
gramnne., The services of a strong local executive were thus secured, of 
whose cnergy and ability it would be difficult to speak too highly, and to 
Whose credit must be placed much of the smoothness and rapidity with 
which the different contests were got through, The Masters’ Tournament 
produced some fine play, but nothing approaching that of the London 
Congress of 1288. Neither do we think, with all respect to Mr. Gunsberg, 
that his success has the merit of Zukertort’s then. The winner, 
nevertheless, did all that conld be reasonably expected of him, 
and by the addition of this crowning triumph to the many yvie- 
torics of the last few years, proves himself as probably the best 
tourney player living. ‘ihe older masters well maintain their reputa- 


tioh, with, perhaps, the exception of Blackburne, whose earlier play was 
of very variable quality, and incurred for him two or three unex- 
pected defeats. To our knowledge, however, he attended the Congress in 
defiance of medical prohibition, and, wnder the circumstances, made as goorl 
a fight as could be looked for. Amongst the younger players Loeock 
showed to crentest advantage, and although Lee and Pollock do pot figure 
prominently in the order of scoring, some of their victorles were aver most 
formidable antagonists. In connection with the proceedings a banquet was 
held at the Alexandra Hotel on Thursday, Aug. 16, at which Mr, Newnes, 
M.P., presided, 


Mr. R. Mills, of the Treasury, has been appointed Assistant 
Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
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MUSIC. 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

This important celebration will recur on Aug. 28 and three 
following days. The origin of these triennial festivals—the 
greatest of all our provincial performances of their class—has 
s0 often been given in dctail that slighter reference there'o 
may now suffice. The first occasion was in 1768, when tl.c 
arrangements were on a comparatively limited scale. ‘I hese sccn 
began toexpand. until the performancesassumed a grandeur, and 
the money resnits an amount, hitherto unexampled in any 
provincia), or indeed metropolitan, celebration of the kind. 
excepting the triennial Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace. 
The Birmingham Festivals, like those of the Three Choirs 
(Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester), have from their origin 
been given with the primary object of benevolence—in the 
former instance in aid of the Birmingham General Iospital ; 
in the case of the Three Choirs festivals, for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of the poorer clergy of the dioceses. Of 
the vast amount of good effected by the Birmingham Festivals 
in the shape of medical and surgical help, some notion may be 
formed from the fact that since the foundation of these 
celebrations a grand total profit of nearly £120,000 has been 
thus realised and applied; in addition to which the grand 
organ in the Townhall and an extensive musical library 
belonging to the hospital, have been paid for out of the 
festival receipts. 

In a musical sense, too, these festivals stand pre-eminent: 
many great compositions have been commissioned for, and 
first produced at, them. ‘The list would be too long to repro- 
duce here; it will be sufficient to refer to the fact that 
Mendelssohn’s immortal oratorio, “Elijah,” was brought out 
and conducted by the composer (in August, 1846). Other 
great works by Mendelsaobn, including his “St. Paul” and 
“ Lobgesang” (“Hymn of Praise”), were first given with 
adequate resources at Birmingham, where grand compositions 
from the same source wonld have been produced but for 
the untimely death of the great composer in 1847, The mast 
recent works of importance produced at Birmingham were 
(;ounod’s oratorios “The Redemption ” (1882) and “ Mors et 
Vita” C1885). Most of the greatest singers of past and 
present times have been heard at Birmingham Festivals, and 
the orchestra and chorus have been on a scale of grandeur and 
efficiency that left nothing to he wished for; altogether 
rendering the performances —given in one of the finest 
buildings of the kind existing, whether as to its commodious 
arrangements or its acoustical properties—such as are worthy 
of the important industrial town in which they are held. 

From 1849 to 1882 the festivals were conducted by the late 
Sir Michael Costa, who was succeeded, at the celebration of 
1885, by Dr. Hans Richter, by whom the approaching per- 
formances will be conducted. ‘The band and chorus are on the 
usual extensive and efficient scale ; the principal solo vocalists 
engaged being Madame Albani, Misses Anna Williams and 
Ambler, Mesdames Patey and Trebelli, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
Piercy, Mr. Banks, Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, and Mr. Brereton. 

In accordance with the laudable custom of the past, the 
forthcoming festival will open (on Aug. 28) with © Elijah”; 
the association of which with Birmingham renders it an 
indispensable feature at each celebration. The morning of 
Aug. 29 will be appropriated to Dr. Parry’s new oratorio, 
“Judith; or, The Regeneration of Manasseh”:;. another 
festival novelty, Dr. Bridge's cantata “Callirhoé.” being 
appointed for the evening of Aug. 30. Dvorak’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Sir Arthur Sullivan's dramatic cantata “The Golden 
Legend,” Handel’s ** Messiah,’ Bach's “ Magnificat,” Handel's 
“Saul,” and other interesting works will be included in the 
performances. 

Important new compositions by Anton Dvorfk and Dr. 
Mackenzie had been commissioned, but circumstances have 
prevented their completion. 

The London orchestral rehearsals took place at St. George's 
Hall on Aug. 20 and following days; and the full rehearsals 
of band, chorus, and solo yoealists will be held in the Birm- 
ingham Townhall, where all the performances are given, 
beginning, as already sid. on Aug. 28. 

The Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden Theatre arz 
pursuing a snecessful career. Since the opening of Mr. Free- 
man ‘Thomas's seventh series (on Aug. 11), already recorded, 
the programmes have been agreeably diversified in their vocal 
and instrumental selections. The first of the classical nights 
was of special interest, having included, besides other im- 
portant featnres, two fine solo performances—that of Madame 
Frickenhaus in Schumann's pianoforte. concerto in A minor, 
and that of Mr. J. T. Carrodus in the first movement of 
seethoven's violin concerto; each artist having elicited de- 
served tributes of applause. Effective vocal performances 
were contributed by Madame Valleria, in Handel's “ Angels, 
ever bright and fair”; Mr. O. Harley, in the tenor romance 
from Weber's * Euryanthe”; and Signor Foli, in Gonnod’s air 
“She alone charmeth my sadness.” ‘The fine orchestra was 
heard in the overture to Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman,” 
Reinecke’s prelude to “ King Manfred,” Schubert's great sym- 
phony in C, and other pieces of a lighter kind. At recent 
concerts, Mr. Sims Reeves, the young lady known as “ Nikita,” 
and other eminent vocalists have appeared. The“ Rose Queen” 
waltz, composed hy Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, the conductor, includ- 
ing the co-operation of Mr. Stedman's well-trained juvenile 
choristers, continues to prove attractive. 

At the Co-operative Festival at the Crystal Palace, on 
Aug. 18, a new ode was produced ; the words by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, the music by Mr. J. F, Barnett. It isan unpretentious 
composition, containing some pleasing melodic passages well 
suited for a large choir (there were said to be nearly 4000 voices). 

Another attractive concert, including the co-operation of 
several eminent vocalists, was given at the Alexandra Palace 
on Aug. 13. 


At the Alexandra Palace ou Aug. 17 the festival in aid of 
the Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage was held, and 
was attended by several thousands of persons, 

Mr. Thomas Milne Colmore, of The Warren, Knowle, and 
the Midland Circuit, who has acted from time to time as 
Deputy-Stipendiary, has been appointed to the office of 
Stipendiary Magistrate for Birmingham, rendered vacant by 
the resignation of Mr. T. C. 8S. Kynnersley. 

A Proclamation appears in the Gazette directing that on 
and after Oct. 1 the rate at which freight shall be paid for 
the conveyance on board any of her Majesty's ships or vessels 
of treasure belonging to parties other than the Crown, 
whether gold, silver, jewels, or other articles, which may by 
special order be received on board any of them, shall be 1 per 
cent. The wholeamount of the said freight, when received, is 
to be divided into four parts, and distributed as follows :— 
One-fourth to the flag-officer if any, or flag officers if more 
than one, on the station or in the squadron to which the ship 
receiving treasure on board may belong ; two-fourths to the 
captain or officer commanding such ship or vessel, who shall 
give his receipt or sign the bill of lading for the treasure ; and 
one-fourth to Greenwich Hospital, for the use of that 


institution. 
& Ll wl wile L » y 








232 
ABOUT GARDENS. 


To have a small house and a large garden was the wish of the 
poet Cowley, and certainly of all natural pleasures the posses- 
sion of a garden is the most soothing and permanent. The 
finest scenery is not for all moods; it 18 sometimes too 
stimulating, and excites desires and aspirations which in a 
world like this can rarely be safisfied : but a garden gives the 
sense of rest. ‘The fretful anxieties of the world have no 
place in it ; and if large enough to be beautiful and yet not too 
large to be well cared for, it gladdens both eye and heart. 
‘he poet from whom I have just quoted says that God gave 
man a garden as his first gift “even before a wife,” and he 
docs not forget to add, by way of contrast, that the first city 
was built by Cain. Lord Bacon, who plans out a princely 
garden, suggests so many devices that the feeling of repose is 
Joat ; and this is the case, perhaps, In the famous gardens of 
Chatsworth. Great men, I sappose, must have big playthings ; 
and even when the plaything is comparatively moderate in 
size—ns, for instance, the Leasowes of Shenstone—artificial 
objects such as urns, grottoes, and statuary,and inscriptions upon 
tablets, injare, to my thinking, the sense of grateful rest which 
is a garden's greatest charm. Apart from these excrescences, 
Shenstone showed a Hine taste for landscape-gardening, and it is 
pitiful that a spot once so famous should have been greatly in- 
jured of late years. A taste for this fine art has always 


prevailed in England, which boasts the fairest gardens in the 
world. ; i 

Gray, writing in 1763, says this art 1s the only honour our 
nation has in matters of taste, and that it is not forty years 
old. For once, Gray is wrong. Landscape-gardening never has 
been our only honour in matters of taste, and it was in vogue 


in this coantry long before the eighteenth century. ‘The 
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Countess of Bedford, who died in 1627, was praised by Sir 
William Temple for projecting the most perfect figure of a 
garden that he ever saw. Probably it was formal in style, 
since Temple admired it; but landscape gardening was nonc 
the less an art because it took that shape. John Evelyn, who 
flourished some years later, showed a genuine love of garden- 
ing ; and Aubrey, writing at the same period of the Deepdene, 
says, with o pretty exaggeration, ‘It is an epitome of Paradise, 
and the Garden of Eden seems well imitated here.” Milton 
understood the true beauty of garden scenery when he under- 
took to describe the home of our first parents; and if the 
reader turns to that wonderful picture, he will see how the 
sense of order pervades his fine description of natural beauty. 
A garden should be to a great extent artificial. If Nature is 
allowed to run wild, it becomes a wilderness. The hand of 
man must be visible throughout; but it must be ao hand 
directed with care and love, so as to avoid too much formality 
on the one hand and too great luxuriance on the other. 
Milton's friend Andrew Marvell, a fiery patriot’ whose zeal 
sometimes outran discretion, was also a true poet, and felt a 
poet's delight in a garden. There he found fair Quiet and ite 
sister Innocence, and writes that society is all but rude to this 
delicious solitude. Fruit and flowers grow together in Marvell's 
beautiful garden, and he sees them with a poet's eyes— 

The nectarine and curious peach, 

Into my hands themselves do reach, 

Stumbling on melons as J pass, 

Ensnared with flowers I fall on grass, 


Meanwhile the mind, from pleasure leas 


Withdraws iato ita happiness, 
@ | ¢ @ @ 


Annithilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade. 
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There is Bnother lovely poem of Marvell's, in which a nymph 
laments the death of her fawn— 

T have a garden of my ewn, 

But so with roses overgrown 


And lilies, that you would {it guess 
To bo a little wilderness— 


which the prosaic critic will say it needs must have been, since 
the fawn lay upon the banks of lilies and fed upon the roses. 

There is an English air about the sweet gardens of Marvell's 
fancy, but a taste for the angularity of Dutch gardens came 
in with William at the Revolution, if not before; and Sir 
William Temple, who wrote an essay on gardening, introduced 
the Dutch style at Moor Park, and rejoiced in his formal 
flower-beds and straight canal. There many a time must 
Swift have walked with his beautiful pupil Stella, and when 
he went to Ireland he tried to imitate the Moor Park Gardens 
on a small scale in his own garden at Laracor. He madea 
fish-pond, and planted willows in double rows, apple-trees, and 
cherries. When Addison took him to see his sister's garden 
at Westminster, where her husband was a Prebend, he thought 
it a “delightful” retreat ; yet he adds, ‘I like Laracor better.” 
Alas ! the garden of which he was so proud is now a potato- 
field. Inhis humorous way, Swift associates gardening with 
politics. “I am sorry,” he writes, “we begin to resemble 
England only in its defects. About seven years ago frogs 
were imported here, and thrive very well; and three years 
after a certain great man brought over Whig and Tory, which 
suit the soil admirably.” 

Pope was as fond of a garden as his friend Swift, and 
expended much care and money on his five acres at ‘I'wicken- 
ham. His gardener published o plan of the little estate, upon 
which the poet is said to have spent £5000; and of this sum . 





























GOVAN, ON THE CLYDE, WITH THE MOUTH OF THE KELVIN, AS IT WAS IN 1812. 


£1000 was spent on the grotesque ornaments of his “ play- 
thing,” the grotto. The garden itself, which exists no longer, 
appears to have been laid out with taste. Pope had a love of 
landscape-gardening, and disliked the formal style of the 
Trench, Datch, and Italian schools. In his view— 
He gatns all ends who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Whatever the most brilliant poet of the Queen Anne period 
knew of Nature was learned in a garden. The passion 
for noble scenery, now so common, was unknown to him and 
to his famous contemporaries. ‘hey preferred the pretty art 
of man to the sublimity of Nature. Later in the century 
Goldsmith expressed the common feeling of the time when he 
wrote of the “ barren hills,” the “torpid rocks,” and “ stormy 
glooms " of Switzerland ; and apropos of Goldsmith a character- 
istic anecdote is told of his visit to a garden at Leyden during 
the time of the tulip mania. His generosity prompted him to 
buy some roots for his uncle, which emptied his purse, and 
apparently forced him to reduce his wardrobe, for he set out 
on his travels with only one clean shirt, and without a shilling 
in his pocket. 

Poets have always Joved gardens, and Cowper, the most 
home-loving of our poets, expresses his love for one in the 
third book of “ The Task"; but he does it not very happily, 
and the garden pictures in his letters are more attractive. 
Writing to Newton, he says :—"I sit with all the windows and 
the door wide open, and am regaled with the scent of every 
flower in a garden as fall of flowers as I have known how to 
make it. We keep no bees; butif I lived in a hive I should 
hardly hear more of their music. All the hees in the neigh- 
bourhood resort toa bed of mignonette opposite to the window, 
nnd pay me for the honey they get out of it by a hum which, 
though rather monotonoas, is as agreeable to my ear as the 


FROM A DRAWING BY MRE. W. SIMPSON. 


whistling of my linnets.” In his garden, and in the green- 
house he loved so well, Cowper's cares were lightened. Nature, 
in allits more tranquil forms, gave him the most exquisite 
sylace. “Oh! I could spend whole days and moonlight 
nights,” he writes, “in feeding upon a lovely prospect! My 
eyes drink the rivers as they flow.” Not even to Wordsworth 
was Nature dearer than to Cowper, though the greater poet's 
glance was more profound, his sense of beauty more subtle. 
So also was Shelley's ; but what we miss in his verse are the 
stalwart qualities that give reality to poetry. He sees visions, 
and to him the homely Nature dear to ordinary people is 
either not seen at all or seen through a mist. So when Shelley 
takes us into a garden, it is one of rare beauty indeed ; but we 
feel that neither the lovely flowers nor the lady who tends 
them belong to our common earth. 

I do not think that any poet of our time is so happily at 
home in a garden as Lord Tennyson ; and with what choice 
words does he describe his own careless-ordered garden at 
Freshwater, where the magpie gossips garrulous under a roof 
of pine! What cheerfol talks must there have been in it! 
what high converse! what rare wit! So I thought as I 
walked through the: garden once on a festal occasion in the 
master's absence, and I thought, too, how pleased and proud 
Maurice must have felt on receiving the most exquisite 
cis to visit a garden and its owner, ever written by a 

Come, Maurice, come ; the lawn as yet 
Is hoar with rime or spongy we 


t; 
But when the wreath of March has blossom'd 
Crocus, anemone, violet, 


Or later, pay one visit here, 
For those are few we hold as dear : 
Nor pay but one, but come for many, 
and many a happy year. 


In a very different strain, but with true Tennysonian sweet- 
ness and felicity of expression, he pictures the garden in which 
the artist-lover wooes and wins the gardener's daughter. And 
who does not remember Maud's garden of roses, and the lovely 
garden-song, which is one of the poet's most perfect lyrical 
efforts ? s,s 

There are gardens I have seen which live for ever in the 
memory. Shall I recall one? A charming old house, with 
quaint gables and coignes of vantage and casement-windows 
nestling amidst roses and honeysuckles, lies halfway down A 
hill which is partly green with pasture and in part shaded 
with beech-trees. In the front, facing the south-west. 1s a 
lawn with beds rich in colour, upon which through all the 
happier months of the year the gardener exercises his 
choicest skill. The lawn might appear a little formal and 
kept with a care too precise, were it not for the lovely 
broken ground that falls and rises like the gentle waves 
of a summer sea. And here, through winding paths and 
borders thickly covered with the old English flowers dear to 
cottagers, you come by a slow descent into a small wood with 
open spaces free to sunshine and flowers. Lower still a rustic 
bridge crosses a rapid stream that bounds merrily over the 
rocks. Cross the bridge and you reach a natural bower, helped 
a little, but not too much, by art. The view is charming, and 
the joyous noise of the river does but give one a deeper sense 
of seclusion. What a spot for a poet or a lover! Here the 
birds hold a full concert when the early buds are on the trees, 
and a few yards from the arbour, where the stream widens, 18 & 
deep pool of the clearest water—the home, doubtless, of a fair 
Dymph with golden hair :— 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close us in, we cannot see her. 


Keeping by the side of the stream for a few handred yards, 
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anome stepping-stoncs allow you to cross again, and after 
ascending a smali meadow and passing through a shrubbery, 
the kitchen-garden is reached. Flowers and vegetables grow 
together: and through an archway, in a quickset-hedge, is a 
glimpse of a wide-spreading lawn, and of the house beyond. 
If it is the month of strawberries. you will not bein a hurry 
to return there, or later in the year the walled garden with its 
ripe peaches nnd nectarines will satisfy three senses—O fair, 
sweet garden of delights! O sweeter youth that finds joy in 
evervthing, and reaps far more than it sows ! 
Here [ am warned to part company with a subject not 
readily to be exhansted in a paper twice the length of this. 
There are many ways in which it might be treated, and out of 
the many I have touched but slightly upon one. Alas! for 
Loudoners who are forced to dream about gardens without 
possessing them. Year by year our once beautiful suburban 
gardens grow less and less in size, and bricks take the place of 
lilies and of roses. At the beginning of the century a garden 
was a cheap luxury, and many a poor man who snffered from 
an “eternal want of pence,” found in it his choicest recreation. 
Now, a good garden means a large income. and ere long the 
folk who live in suburban villas will have to take to window- 
gardcning or to renounce the pastime altogether. J.D. 








OBITUARY. 
SIK GEORGE HOLYOAKE-GOODRICKE, BART. 

Sir George Edward Holyoake-Goodricke, third Baronet, died at 

xz his residence, ‘the Mythe, near Tewkesbury, 
on Aug. 1]. He was born, Nov. 3, 1844, the 
youngest son of Sir Francis Lyttelton Holy- 
oake (who assumed the surname of Goodricke 
on inheriting the estates of Sir Harry 
Goodricke, Bart, of Ribstone Hall, York- 
shire, in 1833, and who was created a Baronet 
in 1835), by Elizabeth Martha, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. George Payne, of Salby Hall, 
Northamptonshire. He received his education 
at Rugby, and succeeded his brother in 1883. 
He died unmarried, and the title consequently 
hecomes extinct. His second sister, Lilla, is wife of Colonel 
William Cavendish Bentinck Ryan, late Bengal Staff Corps, 
son of the late Right Hon. Sir Edward Ryan, and brother of 
Sir Charles Lister Ryan, K.C.B. 





We have algo to record the deaths of — 

Mr. Michael Gould, LU.D.. Barrister-at-Law, Administrator 
General of Madras, on Aug. If, aged fifty. 

The Rev. John Joseph Lomax, M.A., Vicar of Breinton, 
Herefordshire, on Aug. 14, aged fifty-eight. 

Cominander Cecil William Beaumont, late Royal Navy, at 
Haslar, Hants, on Aug. 11, aged forty-five. 

Mr. William H. Baily, acting paleontologist of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland, aged seventy-nine. 

The Rev. Francis Turner Gill, M.A., for twenty-eight years 
Vicar of Warfield, Berks, at Ragatz, Switzerland, on Aug. 4, 
aged seventy-one. 

Mr. John Joseph Jones, of Abberley Hall and Pensax Court, 
Worcestershire, J.P. and D.L., at Karlsbad, Austria, suddenly, 
on Aug. 5, aged fifty-eight. . 

Lieutenant-Colonel Howard Parker, late I5th Foot, eldest 
surviving son of Lieutenant-Colonel Windsor Parker, of 
Clopton Hall. formerly M.P. for West Suffolk, at White House, 
Felixstowe, on Ang. 7, aged fifty-one. 

. Lieutenant-Colonel Francis William Johnstone, eighth son 
of the late Mr. James Raymond Johnstone, of Alva, Stirling- 
shire, at Osborn House, Bolton-gardens, S.W., on Aug. %, aged 
seventy. 

Mr. Frederick Heysham, youngest son of the late Mr. 
Robert Thornton Heysham, of Hinton House. near Alresford 
and Stagenhoe Park, Herts, at Bellevue House, Winchester, on 
Aug. 10, aged eighty-eight. 

Lady Hillary (Susan Curwen), widow of Sir Augustus 
William Hillary, second and last Baronet, and daughter of Mr. 
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John Christian, of Ewanrigg Hall, Cumberland, at her resi- 
dence, West Drayton, Middlesex, on Aug. 17. 

Lady Arthur Lennox, at her residence, Swallowfield Park, 
Reading, on Ang. 14. She was the daughter of Colonel John 
Campbell, and married, in 183%, Lor? Arthur Lennox, M.P., 
youngest son of Charles, fourth Duke of Richmond, K.G. He 
died in 1864. 

Mr. William Eassie, C.E., F.L.S., F.G.S., &., at his residence 
in Sonth Hampstead, on Aug. 16. He was honorary secretary 
of the Cremation Society, of which, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Thompson and a few others, he was one of the founders 
in 1874. Mr. Eassie had a varied and useful career. 


Colonel Augustus Thomas Rice, late 51st Light Infantry, at 
Cheltenham, on Aug. 15, aged seventy-three. He entered the 
Army in 183], and became Colonel in 1854. He served with 
his regiment during the war in Burmah in 1852, at the storm 
and capture of Rangoon, and at the assault and capture of 
Bassein, where he was severely wounded. 

Lady Harriot Elizabeth Poore, Lady of the Bed-chamber to 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh, at the Eastney 
Barracks, Portsmouth, on Aug. 15, aged forty-three. She was 
the eldest daughter of the present Earl of Verulam, and 
married, in 1885, Major Francis Harwood Poore, Royal Marine 
Artillery. 

Colonel Arthur Swann Howard Lowe, of Gosfield Hall, 
Essex, F.R.A.S., J.P., late 4th Battalion Derbyshire Regiment, 
on Aug. 12, aged sixty-one. He was the youngest son of the 
late Mr. Alfred Lowe, of Highfield, near Nottingham, and was 
brother of Mr. Edward Joseph Lowe, of Shirenewton Hall, 
Monmouthshire, D.L. 


Mr. Thomas Macpherson Bruce-Gardyne of Middleton 
House, Forfarshire, J.P., late Lieutenant 40th Regiment, on 
Aug. 17, aged fifty-seven. He was the eldest son of Mr. 
William Bruce, who assumed the name of Gardyne on 
inheriting the Middleton estates, by Catherine, daughter of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macpherson, of Canada. 

Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., suddenly, on Aug. 21, at Tre- 
borth, Bangor. Mr. Richard, who was the son of the late 
Rev. Ebenezer Richard, a distinguished Calvinistic Methodist 
preacher, was born in 1812. After passing through the 
Highbury Congregational College he was for several years 
Minister of Marlborough (Independent) Chapel, Southwark. 
Mr. Richard was a stanch advocate of arbitration as a means 
of settling international disputes. From 1848 to 1885 he was 
Secretary to the London Peace Society. He was a Home 
Ruler, und an advocate of the total severance of Church and 
State. He had represented Merthyr Tydvil in the House of 
Commons since 1868. He was the author of “ The Memoirs of 
Joseph Sturge ” and other works. 


A charter of incorporation has been granted to Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire. a town with a population of 8000, and 
a large hosiery trade. There will be three wards, each return- 
ing six councillors, with two aldermen cach. 


Lord Aberdeen, speaking at a cattle-show dinner at Tarland, 
Aberdeenshire, referred to the reasons which had induced him 
to sell his landed property at Cromar. The leading reason, he 
said, was a desire to remedy the evil of alsentee landlordism. 
He desired also to avoid the purchase of the land by rack- 
renting landlords, and for that purpose he had exposed it in 
lots to suit the present occupiers. .He commended the system 
of peasant proprietorship as giving a stimulus to personal 
exertion not otherwise obtainable. and promised when the 
local governing body was constituted under a system of local 
government for Scotland to hand over the local market-stance. 


DEATHS, 
At Madras, on Aug, 14, Michael Gould, BL, LL.D, Administrator- 
General of Madras, aged 50. (By telegram.) 
On Aug. 15, at Holm Rook Hall, Cumberland, Flizabeth Lucy, the 
heloved wife of J. W. F. Lowtharpe, and vsoungest daughter of the late 
Thomas Raikes, of Welton House, Yorkshire, 


& 4° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marrtages, aud Deaths, 
ts Five Shillings. 
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HEALTH.—« purity is beyond question.” 
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STAG-HUNTING ON EXMOOR. 
There is a “Wild West” in North Devon and Somersetshire 
little known to many Cockneys; and the open tract of moor- 
land extending from the Quantock Hills, above the wide plain 
of Bridgwater and the fair valley of Taunton. far away west- 
ward to the heights of Countisbury, near Ilfracombe, is a 
district as wild as any in South Britain. Here rises the Exe, 
which has given its name to the great Moor ; and the source 
of its tributary, the Barle, which joins it below Dulverton, is 


above Simonsbath, in the heart of what was anciently oa | 


“ Forest,” a Royal Chace, though seldom if ever visited by 
Kings fond of hunting, who had the New Forest of Hamp- 
shire, and other such places, nearer to their usual abode. It 
is mentioned, however, in a charter of King John’s, and 
was surveyed by order of Edward I. After the lapse of 
five centuries, during which the native race of Lorna 
Doone’s folk had Exmoor pretty much to themselves, 
the Crown rights were sold in 1820 to Mr. John Knight, 
who settled at Simonsbath (originally Simon's Path, from the 
nameof a noted outlaw haunting that place in the olden time), 
and made some attempts to reclaim the land for agriculture, 
but with little success. Most of it still remains a wilderness, 
and is the habitation of rare birds and beasts, among which is 
the true Red Deer, the same anima} that affords so much sport 
to rifle-shots in the Scottish Highlands ; but on Exmoor, from 
August to April, the Devon and Somerset staghounds, with 
bold riders who delight to follow them over the roughest and 
steepest ground, pursue this noble beast in .a fashion that 
would be surprising to ordinary foxhunters, and that is unique 
among English hanting-men. 

In a volume recently published by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall, “Records of Stag-hunting on Exmoor,” by the Hon. John 
Fortescue, the reader will find all historical particulars and a 
variety of anecdotes and practical observations concerning this 
kind of sport, related in a pleasant and lively style, with many 
illustrations from drawings by Mr. Edgar Giberne. Jt. is 
partly compiled from the journals kept, from 1855 to 188], by 
the late Mr. M. Fenwick-Bisset, of Pixton House, Dulverton, 
and of Exford, who was Master of the Devon and Somerset 
Hounds during twenty-seven years, and was succeeded by Lord 
Ebrington. There is a book of much value, by the late Dr. C. 
Palk Collyns, a medical gentleman of Dulverton, on ‘ The 
Chase of the Wild Red Deer,’ which is the recognised 
authority with regard to the natural history of the animal ; 
but it seems to be out of print. Many extracts from it are 
given by Mr. Fortescue, whose work contains a full account of 
the whole subject, and will be intercsting to the naturalist, to 
the antiquary, and to the topographer, as well as to the 
sportsman. We have not space to put before our own readers 
any of the stirring narratives of good runs and final * kills,” 
frequently in the water of pools or rivers, and sometimes in 
the sea, which are here related. Our Artist's drawing of the 
scene, ‘“ Unharbouring a Stag,’ was made above Cloutsham, 
the view looking over Porlock, with the Bristol Channel and 
Wales in the distance. It may invite a perusal of the volume 
to which we have referred. 


The annual great show of toy-dogs has been held at the 
Royal Aquarium. 

Mr. Mackey Wilson, the High Sheriff of county Kildare, has 
given £1000 to the Royal Irish Constabulary Jubilee Fund. 

Many clergymen are coming forward with testimony tothe 
fact that the daily opening of their churches has led to no 
misuse, even in circumstances which might well have promised 
a different result. 

Mr. C. T. Ritchie, president of the Local Government 
Board, will take the chair at the 224th anniversary festival of 
the Scottish Hospital corporation, to be held on St. Andrew's 
Day next, Noy. 30. 

The Queen has approved the appointment of Lieutenant- 
General Lord Abinger, who formerly commanded the Scots 
Guards, to command the West London Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade, recently constituted under the mobilisation scheme 
for home defence. 
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improvement onmy ald ones, No contrivance could possibly 
suit betler."—To Mr. H. LADRANCE, Oculist-Optician, 
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IFE OR DEATH ?— The Man With the 
Muck-rake "(Sir Noel Paton's masterpiece) ON S IEW 
Daily (fen to Ten) at 41, KING'S ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
The“ Times" says :—“ A sublime work. 
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\ 
Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&e “Sunday Times” says :— Mr. Russell's aim is co 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatinent 1s 
the trne one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
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system.” Book, 11G pages (8 stamps). 
F.C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
37, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
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ROBINSON X CLEAVER’S LINEN 
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COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 8s. 64. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, front 4s. 11d. per oz. 
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Children, from 3s. Hd. per doz, 
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SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in 4lb., 41b., and 1 1b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &C. 
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DISORDERED STOMACH, INDIGESTION, 


AND SLUGGISH LIVER. 


“Please forward, by return of post, one hottle of your ‘VEGETABLE 
MOTO;’ by doing so will greatly oblige. Have inclosed stamps, is. 8d. 
Your ‘MOTOS,’ together with the ‘FRUIT SALT, are doing me more 
good than any medicine I have taken for Indigestion and the 
Liver.’”—Extract from a Lady’s letter, April, 1888. 
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 OCONNELL”? MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH), 
WALLACE”) MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH). 


THE ‘‘ BALLYHOOLEY” WHISKY 


(REGISTERED BRANUS.) 


(IRISH). 


Wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 


LONDON and DUBLIN. 





PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


AUTUMN 


DRESSEs. 





and TRAVELLING 


(GLOAKS, COSTUMES, &c. 





EMBROIDERED ROBES, in 


from£1 15 0 


Cashmere, Cloth, &e. 
VELVET VELVETEENS, and 
yer yard 


Black I 
All-Wool FRENCH Cc ASHMERES and 
MERINOS. per yard 
COSTUME CL OTH, 43 ins. Ww ide, all a ool, 
vard 
Navy Blue YACHTING 8SE — Al” W ool, 
very wide ., : . per y ard 


C olour “ed 





0 1 6 
0 iil 
0 2.9 
0 3} 06 


NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 


from 42s, to 3s. 


NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 


from 52s. 6d. to£4 4 U 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


TRAVELLING CLOAKS, New Patterns, in 
Mackintosh .. from 17s. 6d. to 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, tec Silk, Quilted, 
and Trimmed Fur Ps . from 638, to 


in New Designs 
from 33s. 6d. to 


5 5 4G 
83 0 
99 0 


BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 


COSTUMES .. ‘ 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTU MES, “appliqué, in 
various designs, great novelty .- from 
Cashmere COS TUMES, Trbumed Plain, Sere 
and Check Silk, or Velvet’ .. fro 
yer reg a COSTUMES, in Real 
shir 
CHILDREN’S ‘Silk and Fancy. COSTUMES, 


fro 
CHILDREN'S aur tetas cay 
designs) .. os 


roreear 


SILKS, | SATINS, chee SAT 


liable for T Ten-Gowns, rae 
au r very 
300 Pieces Coloured, 


. from£i 5 G&G 


3 3 0 
218 6 
0.611 
018 Ll 
0 511 
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TERRIBLE COLLISION IN THE ATLANTIC. 


On the morning of Aug. 14 the Thingvalla and the Geiser, iron 
thips of the Scandinavian Thingvalla Line, were thirty miles 
south of Sable Island, off the coast of Nova Scotia. The 
Cciser, of ISI8 tons, was steaming eastward from New York 
to Copenhagen, carrying 107 passengers and a crew of nearly 
50. he Thingvalla’s course lay westward to N ew York, 
n little south of the Geiser’s course. The Thingvalla, of 
1680 tons, was lightly laden. and carried 61 cabin passengers 
and 301 in the steerage. The New York correspondent of the 
Standard states that there is some conflict regarding the state 
of the weather, which is, perhaps, best described as “nasty.” 
No storm was raging, but there was mist.if not fog and some rain. 
It was under these circumstances that the Thingvalla’s bow 
struck the Geiser amidships. abaft the starboard main rigging. 
neirly at right angles to the keel, and cut the Geiser almost 
in two. Neither vessel sighted the other until just before the 
collision. Until then neither of them had given any signals 
of warning of her approach, nor could cither of them take 
clfective means to prevent the catastrophe. Both engines were 
reversed, but it was impossible to reverse the movement of the 
vessels quickly enough. The Geiser starboarded her helm, 
throwing the bow to the north; but the Thingvalla ported her 
helm, insterd of passing the Geiser to the south. The Thing- 
valla’s bow was torn away, leaving a hole measuring twenty 
~ naire fect open to the sea; but the bulkhead kept her afloat. 
Nothing could save a ship injured as the Geiser was. She 
rocked like a cradle, and within seven minutes sank like a 
stone, As she settled more and more on the starbeard side 
-he careened so that some of the passengers reshing on deck 
sepped into the sea. Others dashing along blindly fell into 
the hole made by the Thinsvalla. Many were crushed in their 
berths. The Geiser’s second officer, sleeping in jis berth, was 
ewakened by the groans cf his mangled shipmate, and siw 
the Thingvalla’s prow thrusting itself into the Geiser. He 
sized the Thingvalla’s anchor-chains, and when she drew 
away he clambered to the Thingvalla’s decks, and saw behind 
him bis cabin close to a hole which two elephants driven 
abreast could have entered. The Geiser launched three boats, 
one of which capsized. One floated so far away that no one 
would jamp for it. ‘the third was overladen, and was sucked 
down with the Geiser. When it again floated half of its 
avcupants were gone. Meanwhile, the Thingvalla’s boats 
rescued those who were floating on the wreekage—namely, 
fourteen passengers and seventeen of the crew. ‘The list of 
the saved is incomplete. Those who are known to be dead 
include five officers and the steward and stewardess, twenty- 
nine seamen, seven cabin and sixty-five steerage passengers, 
The ‘Lhinevalla, disabled and overcrowded with the sur- 
vivors from the Geiser, was happily reheved at noon by the 
German steam-ship Wieland, which took the passengers to New 
York, leaving the Thingvalla steaming slowly fer Halifax, 
over one hundred miles distant, where she arrived safely. 
Captain C. Moller, of the Geiser, has told the following 
story of the collision :—When Monday morning dawned. the 
(Geiser was off the dreaded bank. It was not foggy. but misty 
rain prevailed for the greater part of the time. So pleasant 
Was the weather that at ten o'clock on Monday night Captain 
Moller left the bridge in charge of the chief officer, Mr. Brown, 
and decided to take a few hours’ rest. Hereclined on a sofa in 
the chart-room. directly under the bridge. He gave the officers 
strict orders to call him should it become fogyy. and to report 
to him at midnight what progress the steamer was making. 
At three o'clock the chief officer reported that the weather was 
* sightable,” with occasional rain. Captain Moller, after telling 
the chief officer that he would take the soundings at four 
clock that morning, undressed himself, having decided to 
take a little sleep. He had not yet closed his eyes when the 
door of the ehart-room was suddenly thrown open.‘ Come on 
deck °° wildly shouted the chief ofticer, we are going to have 
a collision.” Captain Méler sprang on to the bridge, clad in 
his night clothes, and assumed the command. He came too 
late: no human effort could prevent the disaster. The sharp 
bows of the Thingvalla were about to strike the Geiser directly 
amidships, opposite the main rigging. 
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The coolness and bravery exhibited by Captain Moller, of - 


the Geiser. after the collision received the commendation of 
the few survivors. He stood by his vessel until the very last. 
Just as the stern of his vessel disappeared a wave swept over 
the bridge, carrying the captain with it. He was hurled 
down and nearly drowned by the suction of the vessel. When 
he came to the surface a terrible sight met his gaze. The 
rafts and boats were floating about. while men, women, and 
children were vainly endeavouring to reach them. He swam 
about for some minutes and succeeded in getting hold of an 
oar. le was floating for half-an-hour before he was rescaed. 
The chief officer, Mr. Brown, lost his life in trying to save the 
passengers. He jumped from the bridge to the deck, and 
began to distribute life-preservers, but perished in the attempt, 
for in five minutes the vessel sank. 





We have received a copy of a little work. entitled “ Watches 
and Clocks,” issued gratis, by Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate- 
hill, which is perhaps the most complete book of its kind 
published. It is not merely a catalogue, but Rives a full and 
plain description of the mechanism of a watch, intelligible to 
the general reader. 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Toreign 
Office, the undermentioned testimonials, which have been 
awarded by the German Emperor to the master, mate, and 
three seamen of the steam-ship Cato, of Hull, in recognition of 
their services to the shipwrecked crew of the German schooner 
Alfred. of Papenberg, which was wrecked off the Horn Reef 
light-ship on April 2. 1887:—A gold watch for the master, 
Captain Andrew White; a marine binocular for the mate, 
William Bettinson ; anda sum of 100m. to cach of the three 
senmen, C. Gustavsen, H. Pinchon, and H. Tollefsen. 

The Local Government Board has issued circulars to town 
clerks and clerks of the peace in England and Wales stating 
that in pursuance of the powers conferred upon them by the 
Local Government Act, 1888, they have issued orders deter- 
mining the number of the county councillors for each county, 
and their apportionment between each of the boroughs which 
have sufficient population to return one councillor and the rest 
of the county. The number of councillors so prescribed docs 
not, however. include the county aldermen. The Board point 
ont the duties that will now devolve upon courts of quarter 
sessions and town councils, so as to determine electoral divi- 
sions for the first elections to the county councils by the date 
prescribed in the Act, which is Nov. 8 next. 

Renewed efforts are being made to raise funds to complete 
the restoration of Peterborough Cathedral. Canon Argles has 
promised a second subscription of £500, In addition to the 
£1200 given by him for a Bishop's throne and choir pulpit, 
and a further £500 for other special portions of choir fittings. 
Miss Argles has collected £300 towards a choir floor, and Lady 
TFlizabeth Villiers has given £1200 towards choir stalls. Canon 
Clayton has promised £250 towards the general restoration 
fund, the contribution to be spread over five years; and Mr. 
H. P. Gates has offered £350 (to be paid in three years) asa 
special donation for bell frames in the north-west tower. A 
subscription of £150 tothe general fund has also been received 
from the Bishop of Leicester. Collecting boxes placed in the 
cathedral have realised £65, 

A national co-operative festival. the first held in thiscountry, 
was opened at the Crystal Palace on Aug. 18, and was attended 
hy many thousands of co-operators from all parts of the country. 
The chief features of the programme were a large show of 
fruit, flowers, and vegetables ; an exhibition of objects mannu- 
factured at home; a display of goods made by co-operative pro- 
ductive societies, and a choral concert. Mr. G. J. Holyoake 
addressed the opening meeting, observing that the light of profit- 
sharing Was at lastdawning on England. Inthe afternoon there 
Was an open-air gathering, to whom Mr. Edwin Owen Greening 
explained the present position of the movement, pointing out 
that with respect to productive co-operation, by which alone 
they could hope to realise the emancipation of industry, they 
had but made a beginning. <A resolution in this sense was 
unanimously adopted. 
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YACHTING. 

There was plenty of wind on Aug. 15,at Ryde, when the second 
day's racing at the Regatta of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club 
took place : but, unfortunately, it was from the east, with rain 
at times. Irex again showed Yarana what her eighteen feet 
extra length was worth in a breeze and sea, by coming in over 
twenty-three minutes ahead of her; and Yarana, in her turn, 
beat Petronilla nearly eleven minutes and a half. Inthe smaller 
class, May beat the Mohawk handsomely, and won a well- 
deserved prize. The first was a match exceeding 40 rating : 
First prize, £50; second, £20. Starters: Irex, cutter, 98, J. 
Jameson ; Yarana, cutter. 58. P. Ralli; Petronilla, cutter, 54, 
Earl of Danraven; Hyacinth, yawl, 50, T. Garth. Long 
Victoria course. Trex won a first-rate race. the timing being :—— 
Trex (£50), 3h. 7m. 578.; Yarana (£20), 3h. 32m. 12s. ; 
Petronilla, 3h. 43m. 40s. 

The next race was for yachts not exceeding 40 rating. First 
prize, given by the Vice-Commodore, Captain Harvey, £50; 
second, £15. Starters: May, cutter, 40, T. West; Mohawk, 
cutter, 40, Colonel Bagot; Neptune, cutter, 40, T. Birchall ; 
Foxglove, yawl, 40, W. Paget. Short Victoria course. My 
won, with over a minute and a half tospare. The timing at 
the finish was :~—May (£50), 2h. 58m. 548.; Mohawk (£15), 
3h. Om. 37s. : Foxglove, 3h. 7m. 51s. 

The prize sailed for on the 16th was the town cup, pre- 
sented by the inhabitants of Ryde. It was an open race, any 
yachts belonging to a recognised yacht club being accepted. 
A prize of £20 was added by the Royal Victoria Club for the 
winner in the class in this race exceeding 10 rating and not 
exceeding 20, and a further prize of £10 was offered by the 
club for the winner in the class under 10 rating, these two 
prizes being under the condition that two or more of each 
class started. The long Victoria course was selected. and 
Yarana took the town cup; and the Vreda, being the first home 
of her rating, took the club prize. 

The race on the Ivth was for the cup presented by the 
Commodore. the Marquis of Exeter. The course was round 
the Isle of Wight. There sailed the Yarana, Neptune, Petro- 
nella, Mary, Mohawk, Condor, and Irex. They started with a 
splendid breeze, at ten o'clock, and circumnavigated the island, 
a distance of over fifty miles, in less than five hours. ‘Jhe 
frex arrived at 2h. 50m. 4)s., and won the cup. The Yarana 
won the second prize of £25. 


The Engineer Volunteer camp at Upnor was formed on 
Aug. 1S, in connection with the School of Military Enginecring 
at Chatham. 

At Downing College, Cambridge, the Rev. J. C. Saunders, 
M.A.. who has for some time been Tutor jointly with Dr. 
Perkins. becomes sole Tutor of the College, Dr. Perkins having 
resigned,—At Nt. Catharine's College, the Corrie Prize for 
Theology, founded in commemoration of Dr. Corrie, late 
Master of Jesus College. Norrisian Professor of Divinity, and 
who was formerly President and Tutor of St. Catharine's, has 
been awarded to Edwin Stanley Wilkinson, undergraduate of 
the college.—At Trinity Hall, the Cressingham Prize, of the 
value of £15, for an English essay written by an under- 
graduate, has been adjudged to R. A. Wigram. Additional 
prizes have been awarded to M. Collet and H. Morgan Brown. 


The summer session of the College of Agriculture, Downton. 
near Salisbury, ended on Aug. 18 with the usual distribution 
of honours. Prizes were awarded for exeellence in both 
practical and theoretical competitions. Amongst the former 
were prizes for milking, butter-making, harnessing and 
driving. shearing sheep, industry on the farm, knowledge of 
farm machinery, knowledge of live stock, ploughing. the best 
kept farm diary. essay on the cultivation of malting barley. 
best collection of grasses, of insects, and of weeds. report on 
natural history, field excursions, and best laboratory note- 
books. The class prizes were awarded fer examinations passa 
In agriculture, chemistry, botany, surveying, mensuration. and 
building constraction. The scholarship offered amongst first 
year's students was won by Mr. W. D. Linsell, Bevor's Jil), 
Southampton. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


a 


(SHAPPELL and C).S POPULAR MUSIC. 
7 —— 


pees HEART. so MATTEL 


This enormously par Song 
Published in three keys. 


TJEAVEN AND EARTH. 
By PINSUTL | 
Sung by Madame Enriquez. 
Thirty-second Edition vow ready, 


GNOW yO eee oan: 
By JOSEP NSON, 
Sung hy Sadatie Enriquez, Edward Lloyd, &¢. 


MHAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 
C HMARMONIUMS, std AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Sale, or on the Uhrec-Yoars' System. New or Secondhand. 


NITAPPELL and COS IRON-FRAMED 


JOULE PIANOFORTES, Mannfactured expressly for 
Perea ieert from 3 Guinens. Yoatiuuoutls from all 


parta of tho World, 


(HHAPPELL and COS STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compaas Five Octaves, from 16 gninens, 




















T\HAPPELL and CO.8 NEW ORGAN 
C HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 1 guises 
to 9) guineas, 


pO 90 UOT 
LOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 


ICAN ORGANSB, from 6 guinens Co 250 guineas, 
Reh ern En tho higheat judges to he anporior ta all others 
in quality of tone, ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. we 

CHAPPEGL snl Co., 50, New Bond-etrect ; awd 5, Poultry, i.e, 


RARDS’ PIANOS.—Mesasrs. ERARD, of 


4 Mai 
treat Marlborough-street, London, and 13, Kuede Mail 
Paris, Mokers ta her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are betug Sold 
bearing the name of “ Erard” which are not of their manu. 
facture. Kor information as to authenticity apply at 18, Great 
Marlborough-st., Where new I’ianos can be obtained from 40 ga, 


PoRarps' 











PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 


oO FUIMeAK, 
OBLIQUES, from = cuinens, 
GRAN 


S, from $25 gies, 
OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, Great Pulteney-strect, Landon, We 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1985. 
PIANOFURTES for SALE at Crom 26 to 230 guineaa. 
PLANOPFORTES for HIRE, 








Founded, 1538; Rebuilt, 187. 


N OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 
to 108 ga, Organe froin 7 ws. to 40 Bs. Three-Yeurs' 
System. from 10s, fd. per Month, or Cash. Lists free, 
ted and 103, Bishopsynte-within, London, EC. 


J, B. CRAMER and CO. 207 and 209, 
eF @ Recent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
Wpwards of 200 SECON DEEAND Grand, Ob tiqie, Cottave, and 
Square PLANOPORTES and PLANETTES, by the erent 
makers, mf exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chimber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harnomuns, and 
American Organs, cither for cash, by easy payments, oe on 
thetr Three-Years' Syste. 








NVENTIONS 

SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and €o., for “general good quahty and moderate price uf 
panos.” Price-Lists frea on application.—Regent-street, W. 
aud Moorgate-street, 


JLEYEL, WOLFF. and COS PIANOS. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Mlustrated Liste Free. 
Solo Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 
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[TD ALMAINE and CO.S) PIANOS AND 

; ORGANS,—~Re Senior Parther deceased.—Absolute Sale 
previous to new Parthnerslop. Ten years warranty. Easy 
Cosma, Good Cottage Pianos, s @iuineas, ly euienas, &e. 

Class 0, 14 guineas, | Class 3, 23 wniness. | Class 6,35 g@uimena, 
Class 1,17 witineas, | Class 4, 26 cuincas, | Clings 7, 40 guiness, 
Chias 2,90 gionens, ; Chiaa 5. 30 eninens.) Claas 8, 45 enimens, 
Aierican Organs, by Che best Makers, frate dé cuinens ap to 
leo cuineas, N.B,- The raitway return fare willbe refinded to 
any purchaser ofan Tnstromncne exscecding IG carmens whose 
residenee is Within we nindes of Londo. Of, Prashury -pese- 
mnent, LLC. (Established las Yearss, 


MHOMAS OETZMANN and 








m desire it to be most distinetly understood that they are 
Pianoforte Manufactivers only, and that these only address is 
2v, Baker-street, Portman-square, 


—_—— 


£5. OETZMANN'S £15 PIANO. 7 Octaves. 


Tron plate, Thorovuahtly sommed and strone. Warranted 
for twonty years,” Packed free, and sent Coany part. 
THOMAS OF TAMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-atreet, London, W, 


$28. The New Iron-Frame PIANOFORTE, 
check action, trichord., [tralian bare walmut-wood cnse, 
carved brackets amd gut panel front. hese are remarkably 
kod pianos. THtstrared Catalozues sent free, 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 27, Baker-street, London, W. 
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EUREKA DRESS. 
A lnree stock ready made, 
MW. 1S}. 15, 159, 16, IGA. 17} inch neck, 
Tn the Mines Linen, fa. Gd, va. 6, as, ol, 
RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


—FORD'S EUREKA 
Special co Measire. 
303,, Ws, 15s, the half-dazen, 
strated Serfimeasnre post-free, 
FORD aml CQL, 41, Pouwlery, Londan. 


LD SHIRTS  Refronted. Wrist 


name Collar Banded, fine Linen, Three far Gs.: 
at fds Eta Fine, 94 Send three (not) less) 


Returucd ready for use earriae pregel, 
R. FOMD and CO... 42, Poultry, London. 
AK SIbIvs.— The Only Flannel Shirts that 
a 4 never shrink in Washing, not if washed lo) times, 
Woven, three for 31s, 6d. D@lastic, soft as silk. three for 802, Gd, 
Write for parterns and self-measiire, 
R. FORD and Cv., 41, Poultry, London. 


1}GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


VESTS, summer and winter Weirht, 32 to 48 inehes 
chest; Pants to mateh, 32 to 52 Waist. Vests, ds. Gd. to ds, ad, 
etch: Pants, 5s, Od. fo ss, 6d, > Half-Hose, 38, od., 73. bi, ws. id, 
the balfalozen, Self-measure and patterns froe Crowe the Sole 
Makers, KR. FORD and CYV., 41, Poulary, London, 
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CoCcKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER. 
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(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE, 





PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 


(COCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS 











({OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


> FOR HEARTBURN, 
ee 


PLYORILINE, For the Teeth and Breath. 


Ta the best Liquid Dentifricein the w 

ost J 1 le Workd sit Choronehdy 

cleanses partiats-eenyed teeth fram all jaraartoney teh 
ie face caving them pearly white, imparting a delight. 
iniatanine ue fe the breath. The Fragrant Floriline removes 
Sinnkes ney 0 Ours arising froma foul stomach or tohacco 
Bireor cee Ng partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
erhs and planter, ie ig perfectly delicious to the taste, 


and as harmless as sherry, § ; i 
Overy ware eee a8 8 Se ane by Chemists and Perfumers 








EXHIBITION.—The | 











“nodern laproyvements, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NrEWws 


A IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hétel Europe. 

Ono of the inost rapowned and beat couducted in Europe, 
Patromised by Royal Family. 30v sunny chambers. Bellned 
table. Large gardens ; lawn-tenois,—BRRNASCON, Uroprictor. 


— 











J eds ° 
IX-LES-BAINS. — Grand Cercle Casino. 
Theatrical season, May to October; co neerts, comedy, 
grand opera, opera comique, and other YCPTOSECNLACLONS 3 
Orchestra, sixty performers ; night fCres, Hlutimations, ire- 
worka, and grand halls, A. VIGEER, Director, 





IEPPE.— Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 
Superior flrst-cliss house, worthily econmmended, 
Nearest the sen, the casino, and bathing establishment, Tal.le 
dhéte. Open all the year, LARSONNEUX, Propr. 
J, URHAUTS. — St. 
Interlaken, 1150 yards. Notel and Peusion always open. 
Incomparable mountain climate, Magnificent view. Extended 
horizontal and ascending walks. Parks, Baths, Carriage. 
roud to Hotel, Dr. A. MULLER, Proprietor, 


UCERNE.—Steam-boat travelling on this 

Classical Lake is one of the principal pleasnres of 
Tourists. The Saloon boats make eighteen knots, and have 
commodions saloons, Restaurant, Table-d'hote. Ticketa 
equally available by rail. 











Beatenberg. near 


UCERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaus. 
Comfortable English and American Lome, near Boate 
and Itajl. Large garden. Extensivo views of Alps, lako, and 
town. Firat medical recommendations, Ponsion, fram six 
francs. SoRKust Kost, Proprietor. 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 

Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 

to the Schweizerlof, The electric light ig supplied in the 500 
ruvins ; DO Charge for lighting or service. 

HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors. 











MOST DORE-LES-BAINS, Puy-de-Dome. 
~ Bathing Establishtent recominended for Bronchitis 
and Asthma, also for Liver, Spleen, and Gout. There are ebt 
sprinws, Varyite from sedexy. to lvdes. Season, June to 
September saltitade, Glo dey, 








M ERREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hétel des 
Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
spocs in Switzerland. This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and bas all modern improvements and comfort; electric 
Lieht im every room, Residence of English Chaplain. Lawp 
teunts, Museum. Telephonic communication with the Hotel 
Stommbach, Lanterbrunnen. 


{WITZERLAN D.—The 
Noalway.the shortest, cheapest 
co the celebrated lace Kubiny is via 


Junction at KRalthad for the Rigi- 
N O N T &E C A RL O 
AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

Fora summer stay, Monte Carto. adjacent to Monaco, is one 
af the toast quiet, charming, and lterestinge of Spore om the 
Meditertan¢an seacoast, The Principality line a cropical 
Veechition, set the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
Sta-breezes, The beach is covered with the scftess sands the 
Hotels are eruid aud numerous, with wari sea-baths, and 
there are comfortable Villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort,as im some of our own places of summer resort 

in Eneluod, 

Monaco is the only sea-baching town on the Mediterranean 
Coast Which offers Corts visiters Che same amirsements as the 
Bstablistinents an the banks of the Mhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetiin Fetes, &¢. 

There ts, perlnges, ne town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of ts position with Monte Carta. or am its special 
fascunitions and atcraecions—net only by the fay oured climate 
and by Che duvitiogs scenery, butalso by the facilities of every 
kind for rehef in cases of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of bealth. 

Asia WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
tmong the winter stations on the Mediterranean seat-border, 
en avecount of its chonate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elewane pleastives it has to offer Co ils guests, whieh make 
if tealay the rendezvous of the aristocratic world. the spoo 
nest frequented by travellers in Europe; in short, Monaeo 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only tlorty-(wo hours from London and forty minutes frow 


Nice. 
Gf. GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
ho SWITZERLAND, 

The most direct. raprd. picturesque, and delightful route ta 
Italy, Express) from Lucerne to Milano emhe berurs, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountam Railwas, from Arth 
Stacian, of Che Gotha dine.  Throtussh-couse Sleeping Cars 
from Ostend te: Milin.  Baleoeny Carriuves, safety Brakes, 
Tickets at all corresponding RaitWas Stutious, and at Cooks’ 


ntl Gaze’ s Offices. 
HIGHLANDS 











Vitznau - Rigi 
rand most frequented wa 
a Lucerne and Vitznau, wit 
Scheideck. 























THE OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, mm one of the fest all-the-year-round 
climates known.  Tutand, bracing, tueeft. above: seqleved, 
Just within the Sotthern Teniperate Zone: pood sunnier 
and winter alike: No cliunve of residence forced oon the 
Invalid by the ndvanee of the seasons, Rnudish soerery, 
Enelish chureln The voyage front Euelind or the Uurced 
States isa favourice fareweather ocean trip. Terms, los, ta 
2s. per dtem.  Cirenmtar, with further  partieniars, from 
CUONR LES WoOLCAM FON ES, Beal, 30, Dury buildines, Liver. 
bool; op ARTHUIE, JONES, The Sanatoriiin, S. Paulo, Braz, 


YRUISES TO THE BALTIC AND THE 

J MEDITERRANEAN. —The steam-yacht VICTORIA. psod 
tons register, Moehorse power, Rob. LUNHAM,. Com. 
minnder, Wilh be dispatched from Titburys Dock Aug. 3, for 3 
days’ cruise ta the Balaie, and Oct. is far six weeks’ cruise 
to the Mediterranean. The VICTORIA t&8 always on view 
hetween her crumses, has the Blectric Light, belts, amd all 
Apply to MANAGER, Steam Yaehe 
Victoria Omce, Caritou-cluunbers, 4, Reseut-s¢, London, SW, 

















v , 

YTEAMERS to NORWAY. the BALTIC, the 
KJ ORKNEY and SHETLAND ISLANDS. Dehuehtfal and 
populur le days’ trips to the West Coast and Fierda of 
Nerway fram Leith and Aberdeen, BVERY SATURDAY 
durin the moneh af ACGUST, hy the magnificent Stevan. 
ships st, Stunmiva and St. Rewnvald. Roth vessels are liohred 
bs electricetty, are provided with all modern requisites For the 
comfortof Passengers and make the pissage between Aber. 
doo agsd Narwiy tule diours. Direct Steamers to Che Orkuey 
and Shechind Istands from Aberdecn and Leith flve times a 
week, TosShethiurd mL hours: to Orkneys md hours. by the fast 
and comfornode Steamers so. Miagnus. st. Chait, St, Nrelrolus, 
and Queen. Pactieulars of Satings cond Handbook of Norway 
Treps. priee 8dob tay be had from dohn AL Choukskill, loz, Qacen 
Vietoriestreer, TLC); Sewell and Crowther, is, Coe ks pinestreet, 
Charing cross, WoCls Thomas Cook and Son, Ladgate-circus, 
and all Rrauely OMees; C, Maclyer and Son, Tower-huildings, 
Wrater-strect, Liverpool, Wordre amed Co, 4 West Nole-street, 
Glaseow; George Hourston, 1, Watertoopiice, Edinburgh, 
and 63, Constiontonestreet, Lerch; Charles Merry lees, Northern 
Whare., Aberdeen. 


(CHOCOLAT 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883, 








MENILE R. 
Awarded 
The 
GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


Ab Wd . ars cE. 
MENIER in 41b. and ¢ lb, 
PACKETS. 
For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 
HOCOLAT MENIER.—Awarded Twenty- 
Eight -! 
PRIZE MEDALS. 


Consumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Tb, 





(QHOCOLAT 





C 





(CHOCOLAT MENIER. Fans 
ondon, 
New York. 


Sald Everywhere. 





———$ = 


V ALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR, 
If your hnir is curning erey, or winte, ot falling off, 
uae “The Mexican Har Renewer.’ for ic will positively 
reatore ineverys case Grey or White lair torts original colour, 
without leaving the disagreeable smiellaf most hestorers,” 
It makes the hair charwunge!y beautiful, as well as promoting 
the growth of the liar on bald spots, where the elands are 
not deesyed. “The Mexienn Hair Renewer’ rs sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers every whiere, at 3, Ga. per Bottle. 








DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


in yaur rest by a sick child. suffering with the pain of 
cntting fceth? Go at once faa chemist and wera bottle of 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTIEING SYRUP. Te will relieve the 
poor sufferer tninediately ; it is perfectly Tarmiless 5 16 pros 
dees natural, qniet sleep. by relieving the child from pain ; 
and the litthe chernb awakes Cas bright asa bucton.” Be sure 
ato ask for Mra, Wruslow's Soothong Syrup, and see Chat 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” ison the outside 
wrapper, No tuother should be witbont it. Sold by all Medicina 
Dealers, at 1a, 1dd. 











IS YOUR CREST 


W Hat y 
IS YOUR MOTTO ee 


I ?—Send name and county ¢ 
CULLETON'S Heraldic OMco. Painting im horaldic ealaure, 


7a. tht. Podigrees traced. ‘tho correct colours fer liveries 
‘ 7 . IVerTier, 
The arms of hustnaud and wife hlended., Crest engraved on 


Beuls ane hes, wa. Gul Book Plates enweauved Wn 
: : z ANCIONL ; 
modern sty les.—23, Cranbournh-street, WiC , sua 


C ULLETON'’S GUINEA BOX of 

STATIONENY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Epvelopes 
stamped with Crest or Address. No churge for chgrmy ing 
&leel dics, Wedding ond Unvitation Cards, A CARD 
PLAT anid fifty eat Cards, Printed, 2a, au., past-free, hy 
T. CULLETON, Seal Kugravor, 35, Cranbouru-street (corner of 
St. Martin'a-lane!, WAC. 


WOouR NEW NOVELS. 
PAID IN HIS OWN COIN. 


By E. J. GOODMAN, 
In 3 vola., crown sve, 


HUSH! 
CURTIS YORKE, 
In 3 yols,, crown &yv, 


ANTOINETTE. 


By Muss BLYTH. 
In 2 vols.. crown avo, 


IN HOT HASTE. 
By Miss HULLAH. 
In 2 vols. crown sro. 
AICHARD BENTLEY and Sox, New Burlington-street. 


Qn August 27 (Sixpence), New Series, No, 63, 


PPE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


; SEPTEMBER, contaming, among other Articles of 
interess, KFIRENCH JANET. Chaps. 2-11-01 COACH DRIVE 
AT THE LAKES, Part L—AN ONIGINAL EDITLON,—NOTES 
BY A NATURALIST: the Heron and its Haunts; and A 
LIFES MORNING, by the Author of “ Demus,” * Thyrza,” 
&c., Chaps. XVII,and XVIJS. 

Londog: S3sITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place, 


MAcMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER. Price 1s, 
; CONTENTS + 
1. CRESSY. By Bret Harte. Chapters ITL—Y¥, 
I. AMONG He BIRDS IN WALES. By W. Warde 
"owler, 
I, WINTHROP 


MACKWORTH PRARD. Ry 
saute bury, 
IV. THE CENTENARY OF BOLOGNA UNIVERSITY. 
By Professor Holland, 
VGA ae nui VING IN TUE UNITED STATES, By 
ALG. Bradley. 
VI. THE GLORIFIED SPINSTER, 
V1). THE NATIVE INDIAN PRESS. By Stephen Wheeler. 
VOL. PORE AND THE POETRY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. Minto, 
IX. GASTON DE LATOUR. By Walter Pater. (To he 
continued.) 
MACMULLAN and Co,, Lendon. 





By 




















George 





A GIFT-BOOK FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD, 
Now ready, profusely Hlustrated, price ss., 


NGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


EK Ins. —The Voluine consists of 84 closely-printed paces, 
wind contains nearly S67 Woodcut Tustrativns of vartots 
Bis, 

The “ Times" describes it as “a magazine which las po 
rivalin hoskend. 

The “Giordinn’ says:—"1t is a capital magazine for all 
tablesanad all Cimes.” 


(THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 
Profusely Ulustrated, 64, 2 hy post. sd. containg — 
T DOROTHY, Froma Drawtne by Henry Ra band, 
1. TH tal AON In Twu Parts. Part tl. By Henry 
James, 
HW. IN THE POLISTHECARPATHRIANS. By Adam Gielgud. 
IV. LONDON STREET STUDIES Bs J. Ashby Sterry. 
V. HAMPTON COURT. By Barbar Clay Finch, 
VLTHE MEDIATION OF RALPH IWARDELOT. Chaps. 
LI.—XALIEL. Cconelnsion) By Prof, W, 3Siinto. 
MacMitcayn and Co., London, 





- 








A Beautiful Colonred) Plate, iustrating the ‘ Princess" 
Garden-Party Costume, is presented Gratis with 
® + 
QYLVIA'S HOME JOURNAL for 
KY SEPTEMBER, new rondy, atall Booksellers’, price 6d. 

This puinber poelades New Sermal Story, The Soldier and 
the Monk "> Society Notes, by Lady Woodleieh : Complete 
Story, ° My Friend Dorothy ": "The Maddoxes,” by Miss 
Jeu Middlemass; Freaks of Fashion, lustrated; New 
Cottfure, &e, 

The very Latest London and Parts Fashions, exhibited by 
Numerous Eygravings of the Newest Modes and coming 
Sty bes. . 

The following valuable Supplements are presented tratis — 

1h A larae Coloured Plate of che Latest Pashiois, 

2% AnextraCuloured Plate of the “ Prineess © Garden-Party 
Costutae, ; 

3% OA daree Diagram-Sheet. giving full-sized Patterns for 
cufoing-ott Che new and fashtonable ° Drrectorre” Redinpote, 

London: Wanb, Lock, and Co., Salisburys-sqnare, Bou. 








CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 
Price 2s, pleture cover: 2s, 6d., Cloth wilt, 
By the 


IKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. 


Author of * Lady Audles's Sceret," " Vixen,” &e. 
“Dake wind Undike! will inuke many people late for dinner, 
and will keep a nuther of persetis up ac night when Chey 
ought tobe soundly sleeping.” —Puneh, 
“Trisadtmotable ... hike and Unlike’is by far Che most 
effective of Moss Braddon’s stories."—The Times. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 














MISS BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL, 
In 3 vole atall Libraries, 


THE FATAL THREE: A Novel. 
the Authorof“ Lady Andles's Seeret,” &ec. 
* A rendy atde romanee, woven ont of the hves of wen 
And Wotren such as we teet and kuow in the world around 
us, — Athenwnin, dime 16, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and €o. 


By 





A NURSERY CARD. 


On Rollers, for Hanging, 24a by Isxin, Gd. sor on Linen and 
Varnished, is. 6d., free by post, for ly stumps, 


THAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT. 
Cases of Acetdent and Sudden Piness common ta Children. 


Simple Directions for bnmediate Treatment teTwenty 
Pt provides neainst:—Bites of Anumads, Qroken Limbs, Brarses, 


Burns, Child-crowing, Qhoking, Convulsions, Craup, Cuts, 
Prowning, Fainting, Fics, Nose-Bleeding, Potsons, Senlds, 
Stiugs, Substances mm Che Ears, Eyes, or Nose, Swallowing 


Coins, Buttons, &e., Wounds. 
J. BEPPs and Uo., 170, Pieeaduly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 


TYHE MATRIMONIAL HERALD = and 

FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medinm fer HWigh-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Mittrononiat Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d. Address, EpitTok, 
40, Laimb'’s Condutt-street, London, W.C. 


Now ready, 


TNHE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 

for Isso, containing Numerous Engravines from the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News; Tables of Stumps, Taxes, and 
Licenses; Eehpses, Remarkable Events. Post-Offiee Reeu- 
lations, anda ereat variery of Useful and Interesting Inform- 
ation. The Trade supplied by G, VicKERS, Angel-court (172), 
Strand; and H. Willaims, 4s, Old Bailey, Londen. 


C 





18., post-free, 


ANCER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS 
DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. By G. BEDGELOW, M.D. 
H. RENSHAW, 356, Strand, WAC, 








Eleventh Edition, 1s, ; post-tree, 12 stamps, 


MNHE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
; or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER, Published by Kk. MLIuns, 21, Claverton. 
8t.,5.W. “Everybody should read this little hook.’—Seotsman, 


YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 
produces the beautiful golden colour so munch admired, 
Warmnted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and 108. 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world, 
Agents, R. LOVIENDEN and SONS, 3l and 32, Berners-st., W. 








MYAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harness SKIN POWDER, Prepared by an 

experienced Chemist and constantly preserthed by the most 

chinent Skim Doers Post-free, Send 14 or 86 penny stamps, 
TAYLOTN, ¢ t, 18, Raker-street, L th. W 





rs, 


; i 
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Ly 


TROWLE’S PENNYROYAL 

PILLS for FEMAIS.ES, S in Box 
af all Chemist 
the LINCOLN 


STEEL 


s Sent anywli nrecetpt of sor 34 stamps by 
and MIDLANDCOUNTIES DRUGCO,L 


incoln, 
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GEASIDE SEASON .—THE SOUTH COAST, 








BR IGHTON, Ficquent Fast Traing from Victoriaand 
SEAFOL D ss  Louitet Bridea, 
aR no BNE, Piatns tt conmmection from Rensincton 
3 XHILD. : (Addisonre cand Wess Rronipoon 
sr. LEON AVILDS. tclurn Tickets from London Wvaibal le 
tne: for creut dase. , 
ORTHING, Weekly, | Fortnightly, and | Monthty 
Liv LEHAMPTON, Season Tiekets. Pst and eng aha 
BOGNOR, Cheap saturday to Monday Tickeos, 


HAYLING ISLAND, 
PORTSMOUTEL 
SUUTUSEA, 


Ttipraved Traum Services, 
PuallnancCar Yramss hetween 


Tec hele 
and Boehton, ss 








—-——_ 








GEASIDE SEASON.—The ISLE of WIGHT. 


—_ 


RY DE. Through Tickets issued and Luyrenyee 
COWES, Registered throughout, 

SANDOWN, The Trains run toand from the Ports. 
SHANKLIN, mown Harbour Station. The [ste of 


VENTNOIL for 
BONCHURCH and 
FRESHWATER, 
BEMBRIDGE. 


Wikht Trains adeo rin Coane from the 
Ryde Pier Head Station, therehy che 
abling Passengers to step from the 
Train to the Steamer and vice Versi. 


EL Trin to the Steamer and vice 
GQ EASIDE SEASON.— Normandy Coast. &e. 





DIEPPE. THE ANGLO - NORMAN AND 
ROUEN, BRITTANY TOURS.—These Tickets 
FECAMP. enable the holders to visit all the 


HAVRE, 


CHERBOURG, 
Sea ate ee eA 
jfor full particulars, see Time-Book, or 
Tourists’ Programme, to be obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at ¢he follows 
Brauch OMces, where Tickets may algo be obtained — West. 
Har ie aie ir ee ete iceadilis. and §, Grind 
: dings, Trafalyar-sutuare; Huy's Agency, Cor ; 
and Cook's Ludgate-circun OMe. : abc 


(By Order) A. Sane, srcretary and General Manacer. 
G REAT EASTERN RAILW AY, 
SEASIDE. 

AW ACCELERATED and FAST SERVICE of TRAINS is 
now running Co Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton- 
ou-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldchurgh, Felixstowe, Sout be 

eran ter eon au Cromer, 

QURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, und FRIDAY or 8 IRDAY 
to TUESDAY TICKETS are ixsued by all trains, meee 
A CHEAP DAY TRIP TO THE SEASITDE.--To Clacton-on- 
Kea, Walton-on-Naze, and Harwich, Daily, leaving Las erp. 
Street aC WIC a, on Sundays, 6.25 aan.on Mondays,and 7.sa.m. 
on other days. : 

For Full Particulars see Bills. 

London, July, PXsa, Ww. Bint, General Mansger. 


YLASGOW International EXHIBITION 


of INDUSTRY, SCLENCE, and ART. 
Patron—Her Most Gricious MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

Hon. President) ELRH. the PRINCE of WA LES, KuG., KAT. 
President—Sir Areh, €. Campbell, of Bhythswood, Bart, MP. 

Chainman of Execugve Councu—The Hon, stp tines Rou, 
of Campsie, LL.D.. Lord Provost of Gintegow, : 

; a) bd . ‘4 - 
(4 LASGOW International EXHIBITION, 
_ SPECIAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
excursions from ad} parts of the United Rainedom to Giaswew, 
Marvellousty Cheng isxeursion Fares from Behind and 
Trelaud to Scothiund. 

“Band of che mountain and the flood ; 
Land of brown heathand shagey wood,” 

The Best Holiday Progratuine: A ‘Trips Bonnie Seuthand = 
A Visit to Glasgow's Great World's Fat, the Exhibit leet, 

The Only International Exlibition in Uniced Kingdom 1D 
Issx, The Press of the World WAT MoUsdy aecord this 
Exhibition the Hiehest Place in Exhibitions held in Great 
Britain since B62, 


(5 LASGOW International EXHIBITION, 


The Doportanee of this Great International Exhibition 
nay be realised from the faet that since it was opened on 
May x by their Rosal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, nearly 3.000000 persons have passed the Turnstiles—a 
number alinost equal to the entire population of Seot hind, 

WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, H. A. Depry, 
° Secretary, General Manuser, 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
West Brompton, Earl’s-Court, and West Kenstugton, 
acron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of JTALY, 
Hon, President : 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
Phreetor-General « 


eimciptl places) of interest in 


ormandy and Brittany. 


ee 
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JOHN BR. WHITLEY, Esq. 
Colonct J. T. NORTH, 
TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR, 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TEEUS, 
On the WILD WEST" ARENA, 
ROMAN COLISEUM, 

TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
Neapolitun Mandolimists and sorrento Singers, daily, 
[TALIAN EXHIBITION. 

Vincent A. APPLIN, Secretary, 
THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, 

EVERY EVENING cexeept Saterday) at 15, 
Mr. RUCHOAR TD MANSELEL DD as 

MORNING PERFORMANCK EVERY SATURDAY at Two, 

Box-ofilce (My. J. Hurst) Open Daily from TEN to FEVE, 
L THAMES NAUTICAL TRAUNING COLLEGE, HUALS. 
WORCESTER. moored off Greenhithe, Kent, is tiiamaged by a 
Cluarau, Sieg. CHAMBERS, 4. Minetne-lone, Boe. Youths 
from eleven to Nfreen-and-ehalf years of age, intended for 

faring life. 

The annual terms in the Upper Sehoot for Cadets) from 
Sehool, for Cadets frouceleven te Charleen, 4 aiinmeas wath c 
Charge Co each of lo euimeas for uniforms, medteal attend. 
passed on beard chis ship shall count as ome year's serviee, 
The Adniuralty annually give Sea Cadetslups in the Rosai 

The College will RE-OVEN MONDAY, Sept. 10, 1S8s, after 
Midstunmer Vaeation,  Porms and Prospectuses may be 

W.oM, BUGLIVANT, Hon. Secretary, 
i2, Mark-lane, London, 
The Pills purify the blood, correet all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 


President of the Reception Committee: 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF kes, 
Al 4and +30 pan. Daily, Wet or Dry. 
Magnificent: Reproduction of 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING, 
Admission to the Exhitatien, ds. Open dite... 
| YCEUM 
Mr. HENRY IRVING, 
DR. JEKRYLE and MR. HYDE. 
TAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.—The 
Committee of London Sinpowners, Merehants, and Captus, 
sea. are recerved on beard and specially educated for a ecae 
thirteen to fifteer-nnd-acif, are 30 zuineas, and in the Lewer 
ance, Washing, We. The Board of Trade allow what (wo years 
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NOVELS. 

Joan Vellacet. By Esné Stnart. Three vols. (R. Bentley and 
Son).—The choice of a title for this novel would seem to 
have been a point under deliberation ; for it: pages are headed, 
throughout the story, “A Man's Mistake.” ‘Yhe man who 
made the mistake was Major Hector Duncan, V.C.; but whether 
the mistake he made was in loving Joan Vellacot, whom he 
did not marry, or in marrying Margaret Austin, whom he did 
not love, the render will have to consider. Joan Vellacot, 
thongh entitled by her fascinating beauty to have her name 
finally put on the titlepage. is such a wilful, selfish, and heart- 
less girl, and such a reckless flirt, that any man who loved and 
married her would soon find A‘s mistake; and honest John 
Peel, an acquaintance from childhood, ought to have known 
better. She is the younger daughter of Sir Ienry Vellacot, 
of Laxton Hall, Loweaster, in whose family, consisting of two 
sisters and a brother. having lost their mother, the mutual ties 
of relationship are painfully strained. The baronet has dis- 
carded his son, Carey Vellacot, for marrying a ballet-dancer ; 
and his elder sister, Frances, is dceply grieved by this 
cruel treatment of him, and by the father’s coldness 
and indifference to herself. Joan has been early spoilt 
by indulgence and finttery, and is, to say the trath, an un- 
principled and mischievous young person. An exhibition of 
her charms in some “ tableaux vivants” at Laxton Hall, where 
she personates the seductive Egyptian Queen Cleopatra, makes 
the middle-aged Major Duncan. recently come back from India, 
her unfortunate victim. After manifesting his affection, and 
receiving tokens that it will be returned, he is led to helieve 
that Joan has consented to xn engagement with John Peel, a 
wealthy neighbour, her suitor for years past, and highly 
approved by Sir Henry Vellacot. The Major, natarally indig- 
nint, seeks his revenge by applying for the hand of Miss 
Austin, the only child of a rich cotton-spinner; he is at once 
accepted, being a very brave and distinguished officer, with 
good social connections, though poor ; and these two are soon 
married. The character of Margaret Duncan, as a wife 
enduring severe trials in the discovery of her husband's con- 
tinued infatuation about Joan, is by far the most engaging 
object in this story. It is a noble character, portrayed 
with much thought and care, and for her sake the novel 
is worth reading; yet “A Woman’s Mistake,” which is 
quite as likely as “A Man's,” is a title that would have 
aptly designated her unwary error in so readily accepting 
Hector Duncan. A romantic sentiment of hero-worship, 
and his accidental overturn in a carriage, when she relieved 
him, should not have prompted her to intrust her life's 
happiness to a gentleman whose only merits were having won 
n Victoria Cross, and being proud of bis reputation as a man of 
honour. His matrimonial proposal to her was coldly made; 
and, though his motive could hardly be mercenary, as her 
fortune was strictly tied up, she must have known that he did 
not give her much of a heart. In the subsequent renewal of 
his intimacy with Joan Vellacot, there is nothing approaching 
to a criminal intention; for Joan's wickedness extends no 
further than a malicious design to vex and to grieve Margaret by 
*% mere unscrupulous flirtation ; while Hector, never meaning 
to betray or abandon his wiie. is just weak enough to be 
tempted to repeat his assurances to Joan that she is the woman 
he loves. This unworthy and reprehensible game between the 
newly-married husband and the unmaidenly damsel, who secks 
to exercise her power over him without being herself affected 
hy mutual passion, is begun at Paris, and resumed at a seaside 
village near Ilfraco;nbe. Idlencss, in a remote country-house, 
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where ¢ man cannot spend every day in fishing or shooting, is 
always the worst foe to conjugal fidelity. If Major Duncan 
had stayed at Lowcaster, and diligently performed the office that 
was bestowed on him, that of Chief Constable of County Police, 
he and Margaret would have been ahappy couple. As the case 
was, pursued by such a desperate female intriguer as Joan, and 
having had no experience of the wiles of * fast" English ladies 
in his Jong Indian exile, he was doomed to inflict sorrow on a 
wife for whose character he felt sincere esteem, and to whom he 
owed much gratitude besides a husband’s duty. There are two 
ood women, Lady Iartwood, a bright and lively widow, 
shrewd and kind-hearted. and the upright, though rigid and 
unconciliatory, Frances Vellacot, who endeavour to prevent 
n disastrous issue ; but the end is very tragica]. Mrs. Duncan, 
walking on the cliffs, is startled by suddenly coming upon her 
husband with Joan Vellacot, falls over a precipice, and is 
killed. In her sad fate, as the trne heroine of the story, 
terminates all our interest in its actions and events ; and this 
alone is sufficient to warrant us in commending its perusal as 
one of the best recently published. The supposed reformation 
of Joan, after all this, seers too improbable for us to join in 
congratulations on her wedding with John Peel. 


A Bitter Repentanec. By Lady Virginia Sandars. Three 
vols. (Hurst and Blackett).—It is to be regretted that an 
autboress who definitely conceives a situation of great pathetic 
interest, and several characters of substantial individual 
character, should mar their conversation with each other by 
giving them ao stilted and unnatural style of talking. The 
want of simplicity of style is the fatal defect of this novel, 
which would otherwise be really interesting ; for its theme is 
the distressing position of a widowed elderly gentleman, Sir 
Arthur Percival, who has an illegitimate daughter, called 
Magdalen Rose, long supposed by him to be lost, since he 
abandoned her mother, and into whose family this girl is 
introduced, quite ignorant of her relationship to him, as com- 
panion to her half-sister, Lilly Percival, the only surviving 
child of his marriage. His. therefore, is the “ bitter repent- 
ance ;” on becoming aware that he is her father, he dares not 
acknowledge her, and he restrains the expression of his paternal 
affection for her, because he cannot bear that the pure-souled 
Lilly, who is an invalid slowly dying of consumption, should 
learn the misconduct of hia youth. Magdalen herself. a 
brave and noble-minded young woman, brought up to a life of 
toil and poverty in a squalid part of London, cherishes an 
almost vindictive hatred of the nnknown parent who seems to 
have cruelly betrayed her mother. In the opening scene, one 
of the most effective, she comes to a fashionable hairdresser’s 
shop, to sell her own beautiful hair for money to bring an 
eminent physician, Dr. Tremaine, to save her mother, in the 
last stage of a fatal disease. This affecting incident becomes 
known to Lilly Percival, who is one of Dr. Tremaine’s patients ; 
and they kindly make arrangements to take cure of Magdalen 
on her mother's death. But the poor girl wanders away, 
distracted in mind and attacked by fever, throws herself into 
the Thames, and is rescued by young Lord Conway, happening 
to pass by in his steam-launch. Conway, the son of the Earl 
of Ruthin, has romantic and eccentric ideas for a youth of his 
rank. He has chosen to learn the craft of a mechanical artisan, 
and intends to associate with men of the working classes, 
that he may instruct them in matters of their social welfare. 
Leaving Magdalen, of whom he takes little notice after 
ewerging from the river, to be tended in St, ‘Thomas's Hospital, 
he goes to a Northern manufacturing town, where he attempts 
to settle a fierce dispute between employer and employed. 
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The author's description of riots during this “strike” at the 
ironworks, and her tirade against “ Socialism,” only show that 
she has no real acquaintance with the habits and ideas of 
English workmen. Failing in his efforts of mediation, and 
threatened by them with furious violence—which would cer- 
tainly not be the result of such. action in dealing with their 
class—his Lordship rcturns to his family and fri.nds, among 
whom are Sir Arthur Percival and his daughter. An engage- 
ment, indeed, between Conway and Lilly Percival has long 
been contemplated, but is finally refnsed by the young Indy, 
because she feels that she has only a few months to live. In 
the meantime, Dr. Tremaine, finding Magdalen in the hospital, 
and having been informed by her mother of the true history 
of her birth, takes her into his own honse as companion to 
Mrs. Tremaine, his aged mother, who is blind and infirm. 
Her beauty, and the sweet dignity of her character, soon 
inspire him with a profound attachment, which he endeavours 
to control and to conceal, resolving to act the part of a dis- 
interested guardian. The whole party, in the summer holi- 
days, all being on terms of intimacy, are assembled on the 
seacoast of South Devon, where Magdalen divides her 
affectionate services between old Mrs. Tremaine and Lilly 
Percival, who shows her a sisterly love. But the striking 
likeness of faces between the father and the unrecognised 
daughter, the strange mystery about Magdalen Rose, and the 
remembrance of certain scandals in Sir Arthur's ehrly life, 
excite the suspicion of malicious neighbours. Lord Conway, 
now paying her too great attentions—though he is rather a 
coxcomb and a prig—provokes an envious rival, Mrs. Hermon 
Hodge. a rich young widow of doubtful reputation, to insult 
and malign the innocent girl. The rudeness nnd bod manners 
of some of the aristocracy and people of fashion, us depicted by 
Lady Virginia Sandars, may be surprising to readers who 
belong to the obscure middle class of society. At length, when 
Lilly Percival has been killed by the cruel exposure of her 
father's long-past transgression, and Lord Conway has been 
overheard by Magdalen saying that he hesitated to marry her 
on account of her illegitimate birth, the trials of this brave 
heroine—she once saved Lilly's life at the risk of her own— 
arrive at a happy termination. She becomes the wife of Dr. 
Tremaine, who is exalted to the rank of a medical baronet and 
is earning a large income, and who is an excellent man of 
studions and domestic tastes. It is better for her io be Lady 
Tremaine, after all, than Lady Conway and prospective 
Countess of Ruthin. 


Cardinal Manning took a prominent part in the annual 
festival of the Catholic Total Abstinence League of the Cross. 
which was held on Aug. 20, in the Crystal Palace. Addressing 
the large audience, his Eminence expressed his belief that the 
Temperance movement was the greatest ruling power in Eng- 
Innd after the Government. Upwards of 4300 members of the 
association were assembled. 

The Pope Commemoration Committee at Twickenham 
concluded their labours by passing a resolution express:ng 
their regret that the monument in Twickenham parish church. 
erected by Pope to his father and mother, and on which his 
own death is recorded, is concealed by the organ. ‘They further 
expressed a hope that this monument and the gravestone of 
the poet, which is also concealed. may both be bronght into view 
should any alterations in the present arrangement of the chnreh 
make this possible. The committee decided to devote the surplus 
from the Loan Museum to the purchase of works relating to 
Pope for presentation to the ‘I'wickenham Free Library. 
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From the earliest days of medicinal science no antidote has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the uttermost parts of the earth; their curative power is universally 
acknowledged to a degree unprecedented in the annals of physical research; and it is echoed 
from Shore to shore that for Bilious and Nervous Disorders, Indigestion with its dreaded 
allies, and for assisting Nature in her wondrous functions, they are 
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SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
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decided improvements (protected by | 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
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+ REDFERN,: 


LADIES’ 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS beg to announce that they 
have now on view in their Salons, CONDULT-STREE?T and NEW BON D-STREET, a 
collection of original designs of Out-door Gowns, Coats, Wraps, and Hats, that 
they have especially prepared for the Autumn Season. 
show unusual novelty in colouring and texture. 


| WALKING GOWNS, of » pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided. 

TRAVELLING ani USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, ina varicty of thin Tweed of unique pattern. 
New and pretty shapes, Plain, or beantifully Braided. 

ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. 

MANTLES and WRAPS. Many charming Morlels, for Travelling, Carriage, and Evening Wear. 
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the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
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should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
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EXTRACTS. 


“Mr. BENGER’S admirable 
preparations,”—Lancet. 


“We have given it In very 
many cases with the most 
marked benefit, patients fre- 
quently retaining it after 
every other food had been 
rejected."—London Medical 
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“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
| was wonderful. The little 
es BE ‘fellow grew strong and fat, 
and is now ina thriving con- 
dition—in fact the ‘ Flower of 
the Flock.’ "—Private Letter, 
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Dee, 22, 1883. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 

A chivalric German has been publishing an apology . for 
mothers-in-law. How many he has had of hisown he does not 
tell us, but he writcs like a man who understands his subject. 
It is high time in my opinion that such a book was written. 
The ridicule that bas been cast upon that relative by play- 
wrights and jokers has done a good deal of harm to as worthy 
a class of women as exists, and is generally falsely applied. 
The treatment of them. both in fact and fiction, is as cruel as 
it is cowardly, What is significant enough of the quarter from 
which it arises is that it is the wife’s mother that is almost 
always made the subject of attack ; with the man‘s mother, I 
confess I have much less sympathy, for he can take care of 
himself, and if her “ interference " is not superfluous, it ought 
to be ; but why should the mother of our girls—generally by 
far the most unselfish and self-sacrificing of all members of 
the family—become an object for detraction because one of 
them marrics? If her husband ill-treats her, it is natural 
enough indeed that Ae should detest: her would-be defender ; 
but why shonld the world at large join hands with the brute ? 
I have had some experience of mankind, and paid an unusual 
attention (from other motives besides a great natural polite- 
ness) to my fellow creatures, and I believe in mothers, whether 
their daughters are married or single. The prejudice against 
them is as falseas it is vulgar ; and what is very hard on them, 
I notice that in works of fiction, even by the best writers, step- 
mothers (often just and fair-minded persons, no doubt, but who 
have many temptations to be otherwise) are habitually 
described as mothers-in-law. 


An order in Council informs us that the provisions of the 
International Copyright Convention have been extended to the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. This is news indeed for the 
English author ; if he does not at once set up his carriage on 
the strength of it, he can, at least, go to the coach-makers and 
decide on what sort of carriage it is to be. On the prospect of 
the proceeds of a translation in every country on the Conti- 
nent he would, however, hitherto, have been rash to bespeak 
o gig. It may be very pleasant to be rendered into a foreign 
language for the first time, but that sensation wears away. 
ana there is little else to be got ont of the experience. For a 


novelist to appear in Russian is always interesting, because, . 


even when he sees it, he can’t tell which of his novels it is ; but, 
of course, “ the vastest Empire in the world” pays nobody. Poor 
little Denmark, though honest enough so far as I have found, 
has nothing to pay. To get a ten-pound note eut of Italy is 
like getting the breeks from a Highlander; and France, 
though it has breeks, is extremely disinclined to part with 
them. A Frenchman once bespoke the whole of my im- 
mortal works; the sum for each was small, but, on the 
principle of “a reduction on taking a quantity,” I accepted 
his terms. I heard nothing from him for a year, when another 
Frenchman wrote to me for his address :—“ I have completed 
the translation of one of your novels for Monsieur D—— for 
fifty frances, but cannot get his money.” Nor could 7, and I 
never did. The German translator pays what he promises 
you, thongh by no means the next day, nor even the day after; 
it is not a splendid honorarium, but there is no saying what it 
may swell to now that the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg has 
joined the Convention. 


One has heard of people “weighing their words” (though 
one seldom sees it put into practice) and now an Italian savant 
has discovered a method of weighing thoughts. He began 
with the hand, “ placed in a closed vessel of water, when the 
change of circulation, produced by the slightest action 
of the body or brain, was shown by a rise or fall in 
the liquid in the narrow neck of the vessel”; and then 
he procured a large balance for the whole human body 
(what the purveyors call “a meat scale’), and found 
that “even dreams send the blood to the brain sufficient 
to sink the head.” He must have been exceptionally fortunate 
in finding a gentleman who could dream (or even go to sleep) 
in a meat scale; but scientific people have great luck. “The 
changing pulse even told him when the person operated upon was 
reading Italian or Greek ; the greater effort necessary in the 
latter case seriously affecting the flow of blood.” This I can easily 
believe. The conjugation of a Greek irregular verb, or rather. 
the failure to conjugate it, used often, I remember, to effect 
that at Eton, though not exactly in the brain vessels. The 
practical value of this scientific discovery has been the subject 
of depreciatory remark ; but if by this process a gentleman’s 
thoughts can be pronounced to be “weighty,” and he can 
procure a certificate of the fact, it will save hima good deal 
of trouble (and the world much weariness) in persuading other 
people of it, viva voce. 





Although the Americans have declined to accept, among 
the blessings of civilisation, the principle of perpetual 
pensions, they have invented something like it, all their 
own. Instead of pecuniary compensation to the owners of 
land over which they travel, the railway companies, it seems, 
give free passes tothem and their families. This causes the 
bonds of domestic union to be considerably extended. A man 
is apt to consider (when he travels) that his governess, and 
his goddanghter, and even (if he is a widower) the young 
woman he intends to marry when the year and day are out, to 
be all members of his family. When the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railway was chartered it seems to have trusted a good 
deal to its latter terminus in framing its regulations upon this 
point. It ia fifty years since it started, yet a lady with the 
characteristic name of Dodge has just established her claim to 
travel free upon it, as being the granddaughter of an original 
landowner. With this travelling advantage (which is a sort of 
fortune) she will, of course, marry, and in due time probably have 
grandchildren of ber own, and so on. and so on ; intime, therefore. 
it may happen that a line of railway—though passing through 
a popalous neighboarhood—will declare no dividends, because 
half of ite passengers will be carried free. What fan it would be 
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to sec a mecting of shareholders on one of our railways 
(always a very excitable assembly as it is) agitated by the 
“ Dodge ” question ! 


The Queen, I am glad to record, takes her cats with her 
when she takes holiday ; a very reasonable proceeding, for 
surely if anybody can be called a member of “ the Household,” 
‘tis a cat. Unfortunately what is done by Royalty, in the 
social way, affects only “the best circles,” or else we should 
never hear, as we always do at this season, of cats left to starve 
in houses which their owners have quitted to enjoy themselves 
at the seaside. How can they. can they do so? I suppose 
some of them go to church or chapel, or at all events (though 
they don’t belong to the professional classes) profess some kind 
of religion or another; but what brutes they must be! What 
is worse than all, it is the housewife who is to blame in the 
matter ; the dog is “the friend of man,” and it requires a 
nature above the common in the male to appreciate or even 
“think about” poor pussy ; but the cat is the companion of 
Woman, always about her feet, if not in her lap, and this 
abominable and cruel neglect can in her case hardly be the 
result of thoughtlessness. No; just as the calculation of the 
slave owner used to be that it was better to work his slaves to 
death and buy new ones than to give them food and sleep, so 
these wretches leave their cats to starve rather than pay six- 
rence a week for their maintenance! Let us hope that all the 
time they are away they never sleep for caterwauling. 


Caterwauling, or the music of the tiles, was at one time 
thought very highly of by the Continental public. In the 
French Encyclopedia (a work with a good deal of queer 
information in it) one reads of an organ, played by a bear. 
which enraptured the good folk of Brussels. Instead of 
pipes, the instrument contained a collection of cats, each con- 
fined separately in a narrow case, with their tails held upright, 
and attached to the jacksin such a manner that when the bear 
touched the keys, he pulled the tails, “thereby producing a 
most mellifluous mewing.” 
what there was of it) pulled occasionally, “soas to form a bass 
accompaniment.” This was abominally cruel, of course 
(though I must say rather funny) ; but it is probable that the 
cats were not personal friends of the proprietor of the organ, 
nor do we read that he shut them up in his house to starve 
when he had no further occasion for their services. 


The thousand pounds given for the great St. Bernard dog 
does not impress mc so deeply as the account of his farewell to 
his friends. It was really most touching, and seems to have 
even moved the enterprising American gentleman who pur- 
chased the animal. The whole neighbourhood—a considerable 
portion of which he had occupied himself—turned out to say 
**Good-bye” to him ; and he gave his huge paw to every child 
who asked for it. His destination is, I read, the stage, on 
which—and it ought to be a pretty large one—he makes his 
first appearance in “Fritz.” He will, of course, be the Dog of 
Montargis, and make his mark in “ The Crusaders,” and I hope 
he will] not disgrace himself by swallowing some small actor 
whom the public has declined to ewallow. And yet (if his 
noble nature would permit him to stoop to it) what a splendid 
Disappearance—always a most attractive incident—he might 
make by swallowing him on the sly! It would give another 
explanation of “his vast and wandering grave,” as the poet 
terms the ocean. What a fine name, too, the dog has got! how 
the Fotheringays and Montmorencies of the stage sink into 
insignificance beside “ Plinlimmon” ! 


An American novelist, who I conclude is in the sensational 
line, possesses, we are told, an inkstand made of a human 
skull. “It has silver eyelids which open by a spring, dis- 
closing two fonts in the orbits, that contain red and black 
ink. This is having all things “in a concatenation accord- 
ingly” indeed, for the production of stirring fiction. The 
remains of our fellow-creatures have been often Jaid under 
contribution before for ornamental purposes. “ Rich and rare 
were the gems she wore,a human thigh bone in her hair,” 
sings the poet. A well-known musician in Paris used to pro- 
duce harmonious sounds from a highly decorated tambourine, 
the parchment of which had once been a very beautiful skin. 
“She sang divinely,” he would say, with tears in his eyes; 
‘and, as I play this, her voice seems to accompany the instru- 
ment.” But none of these “adaptations” seem to me so 
appropriate as the author's inkstand. There is no reason why 
he should not add a bone pen, and somehody’s scalp to wipe it 
on, to his writing materials. Then the only thing wanting to 
perfect completeness would be that the skull should be that 
of an inhabitant of Paternoster-row. 


A much debated question just now is how you can pay a 
professional gentlemun for his services with the least shock to 
both your delicacies of mind. Some are for a genial bluffness 
with physicians and others ; you pull your purse ont with a 
“guffaw,’ and observe that “short reckonings make long 
friends’; others hide the fee under the inkstand or some- 
where, and leave the doctor to * seek” for it,as if he werea 
retriever ; others put it in the palm of their hand, and try to 
make it stick to that of the medical gentleman on taking 
leave, a plan that presupposes that he is not in very good 
health himself. A fashionable physician. of whom I ventured 
to ask whether patients ever went away from his consulting- 
room without paying, replied, “ Well, not exactly without 
paying; but I dare had four lozenges, neatly done up in paper, 
given to me instead of two guineas.” It so happened that he 
was a throat doctor, which I thought (though I didn’t tell him 
s0) made the mistake very appropriate. It is easy. of course, 
to cheat the doctor, but difficult to curtail his fee. There isa 
ratory of one who took his two guineasa visit with such excessive 
perseverance that the patient's wife resolved at last to give him 
but one. On receiving it he instantly fell upon all fours and 
felt about the floor. “ Has anything been lost?” murmured 
the patient. ‘* Yes, Sir; a guinea,” responded the physician. 
And, rather than have a row by the bedside, the poor lady had 
to feign to have made a mistake, 


= 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


A banquet was given at the Hétel Continental, Paris,on Aug. 23, 
to celebrate the fiftieth birthday of the Comte de Paris, at 
which covers were laid for 300. Many well-known Royalists 
were present, including the Marquis De Beauvoir and 
MM. Haussonville and Ferdinand Duval.—The French Naval 
Manocuyres have commenced by an order to the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Fifth Naval District at Toulon for the immedi- 
ate mobilisation of the fleet forming the Second-Class Reserve. 
The order refers to eight ironclads, three despatch-boats, and 
all the torpedo-boats available, and a squadron of six ironclads 
from Algiers is to join them.—M. De Chevreul entered his 
103rd year on Aug. 28. 

King Humbert arrived at Forli on Aug. 28 to witness the 
military manceuvres in the Romagna. At all the stations 
through which the Royal train passed, his Majesty, who was 
aecompanied by the Prince of Naples, met with a most 
enthusiastic welcome. 

On Aug. 25 the Queen Regent of Spain, attended by a 
brilliant staff of generals and officers, inaugurated a powerful 
new fort which for the last four years military engineers have 
been constructing on the heights of San Marcos, situated 
between San Sebastian and Irun and the French frontier. 
The position is of immense military importance. 

Under the personal direction of Emperor William the mili- 
tary manoeuvres between Spandau and Potsdam on Aug. 21 
resulted in the former garrison being driven from their fort- 
ified positions. Both the Emperor and the Crown Prince of 
Greece bivouacked during the night, although the weather 
was very rainy. The Emperor went on the 23rd to Sonnen- 
burg, near Custrin, to witness the investiture of his brother, 
Prince Henry, and of other candidates, with the Order of 
St. John. The ceremony was performed by Prince Albrecht 
of Prussia, Regent of the Duchy of Brunswick ‘The Emperor 
held another military inspection, and subsequently gave several 
audiences.—King George of Greece arrived in Berlin on Aug. 27 
from St. Petersburg. He was received by his son, the Crown 
Prince, the Greek Envoy, the Municipal and other dignitaries, and 
escorted to the Old Palace, where he was the Emperor's guest. 
About noon his Hellenic Majesty, with his son, went to Pots- 
dam to visit the three Empresses. The German Emperor went 
on Aug. 27 to Dresden to visit the King of Saxony, with whom 
he drove through the city, which was gaily decorated. <A 
loyal address was presented by the Burgomaster on behalf 
of the inhabitants. The Empress Frederick received the 
Crown Prince of Greece on Aug. 23. Next day her Majesty 
left Berlin for a few days’ visit to Count Miinster at his seat 
in Hanover. 

The Queen of Portugal left Vienna on Aug. 22 for Wild 
Gastein. The King left in the evening for Ernstbrunn, 
in Lower Austria, on a visit to Prince Reuss.—The sixteenth 
Internationa) Grain Market was opened in Vienna on the 27th, 
when representatives from all the countries in Europe attended 
at the Cornhall. 

Signor Crispi left Friedrichsruh on Aug. 23. He was 
accompanied to the railway-carriage by Prince Bismarck, and 
the parting was very cordial. The interview between Prince . 
Bismarck and Signor Crispi has been followed up by one 
between the Italian Minister and Count Kalnoky at Eger. The 
two Statesmen seem to have met at the railway-station. and to 
have discussed the affairs of Europe over a dinner at a 
neighbouring hotel. On the 26th, Signor Crispi arrived at 
Milan, and proceeded at once to Monza to confer with King 
Humbert. 

The Inland Navigation Congress held its final sitting at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main on Aug. 23. The next congress will 
meet at Manchester in 1890, . 

Despatches received from North Africa disclose a terrible 
state of affairs in Morocco. The Emperor, it appears, has been 
wreaking a fierce and uncontrolled revenge upon his rebel 
subjects for their recent slaughter of his cousin Prince Muley 
and his escort. 

The Czar, accompanied by his son, the Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovitch, and the Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch, 
left St. Petersburg on Aug. 26 for Ijinskoje, the country seat 
of the Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrovitch, situated near 
Moscow. The Grand Duke Sergius and his consortand the Grand 
Duke Paul Alexandrovitch arrived there the same day. The 
Empress left Peterhof onthe 25th for Gmiinden, Austria, accom- 
panied by the Heir Apparent and the Grand Duchess Xenia, ona 
visit to her Majesty's sisters. Her Majesty was cordially 
welcomed at the railway station, Vienna, by the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Austria.—The Emperor has given 25.000 
roubles for distribution among the distressed families of Orsk, 
burnt out by the recent fires.—The christening of the newly- 
born son of the King and Queen of the Hellenes took place on 
the 23rd in the Russian Imperial Castle at Pavlovsk, the 
infant Prince receiving the name of Christopher. The 
Imperial Russian family, the members of the Court, and many 
high functionaries attended. 


President Cleveland has addressed a message to the United 
States Congress, in which he says that, as they have refused to 
second his efforts to end the differences with Canada in respect 
to the fisheries by diplomatic methods, he has no resource left 
but to ask for powers to enforce a retaliatory policy. 

Sir John Macdonald has visited Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton Island, being most cordially received everywhere. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to 
Captain P. Marconi, master of the Italian barque Savina, of 
Genoa, in acknowledgment of his kindness and humanity to 
the shipwrecked crew of the barque Jane Maria, of Ayr, which 
was wrecked in the North Atlantic on July 12. 

A treasure-chamber has been found in the rear of some un- 
occupied premises. situated between the new carriage bazaar 
in Long-acre and Arkell’s coachbuilding works. ‘The place 
has long been empty, and, with the view of making some 
structural alterations, workmen have been recently set to work. 
In demolishing a thick party wall, the men laid bare a chamber 
which was filled with an immense quantity of plate, watches. 
and jewellery, the value of which is considerable. Many of 
the articles, which were black with age, were also partly fused, 
evidently from the action of great heat. It has been ascer- 
tained that the place was occupied, many years ago, by a jeweller 
and refiner, named Armstrong, and during his tenancy was 
destroyed by fire, the occupants being burned to death. 

The rejoicings in celebration of Lord Dudley's majority, 
which began recently on his Worcestershire estates, were re- 
sumed on Aug 25 on his Merionethshire estates at Landrilly. 
Ile was enthusiastically received by his tenantry, and at a 
dinner, at which about 300 were present, he was presented by 
the tenants with .an illustrated address and a Welsh Bible. On 
the 27th rejoicings were resumed in Staffordshire. where his im- 
portant mining and other industries find employment for 
several thousand people. Addresses were presented to Lord 
Dudley, who drove, accompanied by the Countess of Dudley 
and members of the family, to Brierly Hill, where the local 
authorities received them. At night a county ball was held at 
Himley. 
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THE QUEEN AT GLASGOW, RENFREW, 
AND PAISLEY : 
CORPORATION GIFTS. 


The Municipal Corporations of three ancient “Burghs” of 
Scotland—the Royal Burgh and great city 
of Glasgow, the Royal Burgh of Renfrew, 
which gives a title to the eldest son of the 
Sovereign, and Paisley, which celebrated 
the 400th anniversary of its municipal 
/) charter on the day of her Majesty's visit— 
presented loyal Addresses to the Queen, in 
the manner related in our account of the 
proceedings on Aug. 22 and Aug. 23. The 
gold casket in which the Glasgow Corpor- 
ation Address was contained, and the gold 
key presented to her Majesty at the opening 
of thenew Municipal Buildings of Glasgow. 
were manufactured by Messrs. Robert and 
William Sorley, jewellers, gold and silver 
smiths, and watchmakers, of J], Buchanan- 
street and 136, Argyle-street, in that city, 
In the front of the casket, which is of 
oblong shape. the central place is occupied 
by a representation. in chased work, of the 
nev Municipal Buildings, with two side 
designs, one representing Railway ‘Trafic 
and the other Shipping. At the back of 
the casket is a view of the Glasgow [Exhi- 
bition building. At one end isthe College; 
at the other, the University of Glasgow. 
At the four corners are modelled figures 





KE} 
OF NEW MUNICIPAL personifying Art, Science, Commerce, and 


GoLp 


RUILDINGS, GLASGOW. Agriculture. On the lid are the Arms of 
Glasgow, the Royal Arms, and the Scottish Lion and Shield, 
in high relief, in polished and dead or frosted yold. The 
casket is Inclosed in a case of green velvet, that being the 
customary colour for Glasgow Corporation presentations, 
There is also a casket of silver, overlaid with pure gold, 
designed and made by Messrs. George Edward and Sons, of the 
Poultry, London. ‘This is quite different in shape from any 
casket hitherto presented to her Majesty in this country, the 
design having been suggested by one of the Indian caskets 
among her Majesty's Jubilee presents, now on view at the 
Glasgow Exhibition. It is cylindrical in form, richly chased 
with runic ornamentation, and studded with Seotch 
from the various counties in Scotland. The Roval Arms are 
chased at one end, the Glaswow Arms at the other end, and in 
the centre is a lion supporting a shield with the Roval mono- 
gram "V.R.” in relief; the whole is surmounted with the 
regalia. The casket rests on four upright supports of Celtic 
form. standing on a military red velvet base, at the corners of 
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PAISLEY ABBEY. 
Since July 24, 1617, when James Sixth of Scotland and First 
of England came to honour Lord Claud Hamilton, no visit has 
been paid to this venerable abbey of the Benedictines by the 
ruling Sovereign of these isles. The ruin, nevertheless, as a 
monument of Stuart piety. has a close association with the 
Royal house; and her Majesty, on Aug. 23, in visiting its 
precincts, has but renewed a connection dating back seven 
hundred years. For it was by Walter, first of the Stuart race, 
that the abbey was founded in 1163; and under the flagstones 
of its mouldering pavement lies many a bearer of the Royal 
name. 

When David I. returned from England after the Battle of 
the Standard in 1141, he took with him the young scion of 
a Shropshire house, whom presently he endowed with lands 
in Renfrewshire, and made Lord High Steward of Scotland. 
And when the latter, twenty-two years later, founded this 
abbey church upon his lands, he brought to inhabit it monks 
of the order of Clugny from Wenloc in his native county. 
From his office, made hereditary presently by David's successor 
came the name of Steward or Stuart; and heads of the family 
were commanders at the fields of Largs and Bannockburn. 


To Walter, the sixth Steward, who took part in the 
latter battle, King Robert the Bruce gave his daughter, 


Marjory, in marriage ; and it was through this Princess that 
the Stuart race inherited the throne. The 
founder of the family, thongh he died at 
Melrose, had been buried here, with most of 
his succeeding line; and when Princess 
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THE COURT. 


The Queen's visit to Glasgow (of which an account is given on 
another page) was brought to a close on Friday, Aug. 24, late 
on which day her Majesty and Princess Beatrice (Princess 
Henry of Battenberg), accompanied by the Grand Dukeand her 
Grand Ducal Highness Princess Alice of Hesse, left Blyths- 
wood, and travelled by the Glasgow and Sonth-Western 
Caledonian and Deeside Railway to Ballater, arriving at 
the castle at 9.20 next morning. A guard of honour 
was furnished by the Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders 
at Ballater, under the command of Captain Davidson. 
Princess Margaret.and Prince Arthur of Connaught, together 
with the children of Prince and Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg, arrived at the castle on Aug. 23. General Viscount 
Bridport, K.C.B., the Hon. Rosa Hood, and Miss Bauer, also 
arrived at the castle at the same time, having travelled with 





















Marjory, after a single short year of married 
life, expired in Renfrew Castle, close by, they 
laid her in the Abbey among her husband's kin. 
She left a child, however, and he it was who, 
after the death of The Bruce’s only son, ascended 
the Scottish throne as Robert II. rail 
enough, therefore, once was the chance that 
set the crown upon the head of the long-suc- 
ceeding line which sways the sceptre at the 
present day in the person of her Majesty 
(Jueen Vietoria. In the abbey here lies the 
dust of Elizabeth More, King Robert IL.’s wife 
while he Wills oil Hieh steward, as well ils 
that of Ruphemia Ress. his Qneen, And here, too, upon his 
death at Rothesay Castle, laid the remains of Robert ITE, 
the father of the First James. No tablet marks the resting- 
place of the Jatter Ning; burt it is known that somewhere 
before the high altar. where atterwards the great Earl of Ross, 
last Lord of the Isles. was buried, repose the ashes of the 
broken-hearted Monnaceh, 

Sufherently ditimate, therefore, iu early days was the con- 
neetion of the abhey with the Reval house : and it is interest- 
Ing toremember that her Majesty at Paisley has been visiting, 
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The vold kev delivered to her Majesty for the opening 
the new Municipal Buildines. whieh i< of Seer sclid + 


hall-marked, Wasulesioned bv Aue AY. yee, Ther He aT () 
the buildings, and was made by Messrs. He and W. Sorlew. ot 


Glasgow, 


The gold casket in which the address of the Corporation of 
Renfrew was presented was also made diy Messrs. We aud W. 
Sorley, It is oblone@ iy shape: im fret ane tie Phewal Arms 
With the Stuart Atnm to the geht. und the Agme of tli Bown 
Buren of Renfrew to the Jefr. On the tema the Cpowry 
Sword, and SCOPE | the lid ais Hat chiised and ‘| bye ! 
ot Celtic pattern. surrownded by twelve Seoreh pel ges AG 


the back is the Blythswood testimonial with the old and ness 
Townhalls on each side: and on the ends are the steuu-ferry 
anda large Atlantic liner, ‘These subjects are a 3 
polished vold. and underneath these. amid that chased work of 
Ornamentation of pure Celtic design. are 
pebbles Inlaid, these stones 

sides are dead eold, With etehed ecyolleawork. 
lined with silk of the lteval Stuart tartan 
red Moroceo eaveyed case. 

The casket of the Paisley Corporation address is a fine 
specimen of silversmiths work, simple but refined in design, 
excented by the Goldsmiths | 
Bie: Revent-street, London. [ts form is the 
corners are fluted pillars, standing on hich 
relief. The front has the Roval Arms in the centre. and 
emblematic panels on each side, richly chased ) 
one reverse shows the Burgh Arms and views of the Museum 
ans the Fountain Gardens. ‘The ends are embossed in high 
ore of the Abbey and the Vownhall ‘Phe lid is 
ee "2 the Royal ( rown, and has on the front an 

amental panel, bearing an Inscription, The other panels 


of ’ } — >. . e 
the lid are delicately embossed with thistles and ornamental 
tracery, 
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mate relations with the Raval LOIN mve been all 
but foreettern bw othe outside world. The in- 
habitants of the plaee themselves have been 


tempted to take qwide altogether im Patsley's 


modern achievements in trade and in the doings 
of her later-born sous. “St. Mirrens in recent —=s#z 
years may have come to vaunt the names of ; 
Tannahill and of Christopher North, almost to a 
the exclusion of that of Stuart ; and there must 
be many who every day pass by the ruined 
abbey pile who have turned no thaught to the 
dust that lies within its shade. The late visit 
of her Majesty, however, will have brought many half- 
forgotten facts to fresh notice. and will have recalled to 
imagination not a few curious memories of the place's early 
history and associations. G, ET. 

Mr. Robert Anderson, LL.D., barrister-at-law, has been 
appointed Assistant Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis, 
in the room of Mr. James Monro, C.B., resigned. 
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GOLD CASKET OF GLASGOW CORPORATION 
the Royal children. The Queen drove out on the 25th, accom- 
panied hy Prineess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse. 
Prineess Frederica (Baroness Pawel-Rammingen) visited her 
Majesty. ‘The Grand Duke of Hesse rode out, attended by 
Colonel Wernher. Colonel Wernher had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal family. Sunday, the 26th, was the 
anniversary of the birthday of the lamented Prince Consort ; 
and on the 27th the gentlemen in attendance on the Queen and 
Roval family, and the servants and tenants of the Balmoral, 
Ahergeldie, and Birkhall estates, assembled at the Obelisk at 
noon, and drank to the memory of the Prince Consort.—The 
Queen has written to Sir James King, Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
expressing her great gratification at the very cordial and loyal 
reception accorded to her by the citizens of Glasgow on her 
recent Visits to that city —The Queen has expressed her readt- 
hess tO become a patroness of the Welsh National Eisteddfod, 
to be held next vear at Brecon; and her Majesty has sent the 
Lord Mayor of London £50 in aid of the fund for the relief of 
the sufferers by the recent floods in the Isle of Dogs. 





The King of the Bel@ians Jeft Charing-cross on Aug. 
for Ostend, 

A meeting of the Plenipotentiaries to the Sugar Bounties 
Conference took place on Aug. 28 at the Foreign Office, under 
the presideney of Baron Henry De Worms, when the text of 
the convention was finally adopted. 

Police-Constable Mark Jenkins, 185 L.and Police-Constable 
Herbert Wright, 250) L, are to receive £t0 cach from the Police 
Reward Fund for their bravery in capturing a burglar at King 
Henry VIEL publie-house, Lambeth: and they are to be pro- 
moted from third to first-class constables, which promotion 
carries an inerease of pay at the rate of £15 ]2s. per annum. 

The marriage of the Bishop Suffragan of Leicester, Areh- 
deacon Francis Henry Thieknesse, to Agnes Beatrice Jane, 
fourth dauchter of the Rev. Marsham Argles, Reetor of Bad- 
noek, and residentiarv Canon of Peterborough, took place at 
Badneck on Ang. vs. The Bishop of Salisbury, who was 
attended by the Rew. George Argles, Canon of York, the bride's 
brother, and the Rev. B. Egerton, Viear of Brackley, performed 
the ceremony. 

The Australian cricket team have suffered two more defeats, 
being beaten at Chelrenham by Gloneestershire by eight 
wickets, and at the Crystal Palace by the Eleven of England by 
TSruns., At Bradford, Surrey won the mateh against York- 
shire by an innings and 228 runs; and at Taunton, Somerset- 
shire defeated Hampshire by ten wickets. The two days’ 
match at Lord’s between M.C.C. and Northamptonshire ended 
ina draw in favour of the county. The match at Kennington 
Oval between Leicestershire and Surrey resulted in favour of 
the home county by nine wickets. At Maidstone, Yorkshire 
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ADDRESS. 


GOLD CASKET OF PAISLEY CORPORATION 
heat Kent by 51 runs, and the match between Lancashire and 
Notts. at Manchester, ended in a draw. The Cheltenham week 
concluded with the defeat of Gloucestershire by Middlesex by 
an innings and 33 runs. At Taunton, Somersetshire beat 
Essex by three wickets. ‘The two days’ match at Lord's 
between M.C.C. and Hull Town Club was drawn; and the 
match at Southampton between Hants and Essex ended in 


a draw. 
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THE QUEEN'S VISIT TO GLASGOW.—SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTISTS. 
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THE QUEEN ENTERING BUCHANAN-STREET FROM ST. ENOCH-SQUARE. 
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BLYTHSWOOD, VISITED BY THE QUEEN. 
Built in 1820, the present mansion-house of Biythswood is a 
handsome edifice. and looks best when seen from the river 
Clyde; it is situated in the midst of a well-wooded park, at the 
confluence of the rivers Cart and Clyde. It has a fine entrance 
on the east side, where a portico of white freestone breaks the 
straight line of the building. ‘The proportions of the house on 
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VIEW IN THE BLYTHSWOOD GROUNDS, WITH TREES PLANTED KY 
THE LATE DUKE AND THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


the outside, and the apartments in the interior, have been very 
much admired by architects. Within, there is a large entrance- 
hall and a sculpture gallery, filled with some very fine statues 
and busts in white marble. The reception-rooms open one 
into another, between marble pillars, having an agreeable 
and elegant effect. The view from the Queen's private apart- 
ments, on the south-west side, is very grand ; the whole valley 
of the Clyde towards the Argyleshire mountains, with the 
various vessels of all sizes sailing on the busy river, the 
Kilpatrick ranges to the north, and the distant spires and 
domes of Paisley to the south, complete a very lovely scene. 

The property was originally called Renfield, but was 
changed by the builder of the present mansion to Blythswood, 
the name of the more valuable property belonging to Sir 
Archibald Campbell, upon which the west end of Glasgow is 
built. The Campbells have held the property since 1647, when 
it first came into the possession of Colin Campbell of Elie, who 
was descended from the Ardkinglass branch of the Argyle 
family ; the first of that family being Colin, brother to Duncan, 
first Lord of Argyle, in the fifteenth century. The present 
Sir Archibald Campbell is of the family of Douglas of Mains, 
in the neighbouring county, who, as heirs of entail, assumed 
the name and arms of Campbel), in 1838, at the death of the 
then holder of the property. They had intermarried so early 
as 1701 with the Campbells. The lands of Mains have been 
held by the family of Douglas since 1373 ; they were of the 
Douglases of Dalkeith, now represented by the Earls of 
Morton. A peerage was granted to a member of the family, 
Robert Douglas of Mains, as Viscount Belhaven, in 1633 ; but 
the title became extinct. Sir Archibald Campbell is descended 
from the elder brother of the Viscount. Sir Alexander Douglas. 

Blythswood was honoured in 1876 by the presence of 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, with their two sons, and, in 
1874 and 1882. by that of the Duke of Albany, who was 
accompanied by the Duchess. 

We give Views of Blythswood and of scenes around it; 
the junction of the Cart with the Clyde, at the foot of the 
park ; the view, from the Queen’s bed-room, of the valley of 
the Clyde ; and one showing the late Duke of Albany’s tree, 
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FRIENDS. 
In his « Epistle to Joseph Hill” Cowper quaintly versifies a 
joke, which is, to say the least, of somewhat musty flavour. 
A servant asks leave of his master to go out—just a step, he 
explains—in fact, only to the end of the street. “‘ What for?” 
inquires the master. “An please you, Sir, to see a friend.” 
“A friend!” exclaims his master, with melodramatic start ; 
“yes, thou shalt, indeed! A friend! Go, fetch my cloak, 
For, thongh the night be raw, 
I'll see him, too. -the first [ever saw.” 

Cowper, at all events, was the last man who should have 
indulged in this sorry quip. for he found, in the depth of his 
anguish, many a loyal friend who steadied his tottering steps 
and bound up his bleeding wounds. And, to do him justice, 
he has, on more than one oecasion, expressed, with frank 
sincerity, his debt of gratitude. The jest is, as I have said, 
of somewhat musty flavour. It can be traced back to 
the Greeks, and even to a remoter antiquity, for the 
Preacher himself moralises on the emptiness of friends and 
friendship. Yet, like most popular prejudices, it is, as 
all of us know, without a solid) basis. No man is so 
unfortunate as to be completely friendlexs ; or, as Mr. Long- 
fellow puts it. no heart is so utterly desolate but some other 
heart responds to it. Even Napoleon's iron egotism gave way 
before lis attachment to Duroc. As for the higher natures— 
the fiver spirits, which are naturally alive to the broader and 
loftier issaes of humanity—these speedtly discover and lay 
hold upen their comrades, their brotbers-in-arms, their ° other 
selves.” David and Jonathan, Paul and Apollos, Cicero and 
Atticus —these are old examples of felicitous friendships. 
Grave-browed Dante emerges from the mingled gloom and 
radiance of his vision —Milton puts aside his early dreams of im- 
mortal fame —to touch the warm hand of a friend. One cannot 
mention Sir Philip Sidney without thinking of Fulke Greville, 
or of Spenser without Raleigh, or of Gray without Mason, or 
of Edmund Burke without Charles James Fox. Milton has his 
“Lyeidas” ; Tennyson hist In Memoriam.” And we, we smaller 
men, rejoive tm those most true, most Joval, and most generous 
friends, in whom, we know, we can place our trust without 
hesitation or reserve. Why, itis the kindly heart of unselfish 
friendship which does so mueh to lighten the pressure of 
adverse circumstance, of unprosperous fortune; which makes 
life weleomer and more tolerable to each of us. When the 
stormy winds “do blow. and the rains beat on our un- 
covered heads. and the spirit of evil is abroad, how we rejoice 
in the shelter afforded by the faithfulness of our friend > A 
friend in need.” says the old proverb, vis a felend in deed ~— 
and Ithank God that’ the need" scldom comes without bringing 
“the friend” Thave no patience with those unjust aspersions 
avatnst human nature, which, in spite of much moral and 
intellectual degradation. retarns, 
after all, some likeness to its 
Divine original, If there de any 
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dv all this!—which is capable of that glorious relation be- 
tween two souls known as friendship ? 

I find it stated that we do not choose our friends ; that like 
all God's blessings, they come unsought. But there can be no 
accident or haphazard in the formation of a living and sub- 
stantial friendship. There must be something,in the one 
member of the companionship that there is not th the other. 
I do not believe in the friendship of “equals” or of “likes.” 
The intercourse may be begun by trivial incidents—a touch— 
a word—a glance—which reveals a common sympathy or an 
existing want; but it can be kept up only by the discovery on 
either side of indispensable attributes. It is essential that the 
one should look up, and the other look down: that the one 
should seek protection and the other afford it. I do not 
actually find that men absolutely identical in tastes and 
character, or similar and equal in gifts, “ foregather,” as 
the Scotch say; there is a stronger polarity in “contrast.” 
The beautiful friendship of Keats and Severn, or of General 
Nicholson and Sir Herbert Edwardes, or of Charles Lamb and 
George Dyer, was the friendship between men who had 
important points of difference. ‘For mine own part,” says 
Mark Antony, “I shall be giad to learn of noble men;” 
and that is the spirit in which we must endeavour to 
decide our friendships. We must take care that our friend is 
stronger and better than ourself ; that so he may command 
our respect as well as our affection. Then that higher nature 
will lean towards our weakness, and be attracted by it, deriving 
its happiness from the strength and support it supplies, just 
as the deepest gratification of maternal love is found in supply- 
ing the necessities of infancy. ‘This seems to me the under- 
lying principle of an enduring friendship—an endearing attach- 
ment of soul to soul, and heart to heart. A man seeks and 
finds in his friend all that he does not in himself possess, but 
most desires—" the other half of his soul.’ to adopt the old 
Platonic fancy. The despondent spirit seeks the brighter, the 
feeble falls back upon the more robust, the slow and cold is 
drawn towards the quick and ardent. Thus it is that 
William: IIT. elasps hands with Bentinck, William Pitt with 
George Canning, Charles James I’ox with Edmund Burke. The 
chief joy one has in one’s friend lies in this, that through him 
that which is not ours becomes ours; and the chief gratitude 
which we owe to him is a gratitude for the sublime unselfish- 
ness With which he gives us of his best, Knowing that in return 
we can vive him only of our poorest. W. H. D.-A. 


THE DAIRY FARMS OF DENMARK. 
A great deal of attention has lately been attracted to the agri- 
cultire of Denmark, mainly because of the great prosperity of 
the dairy industry of that country : but it has been reserved 
for Consul Inglis to present Enelish readers with the most 


























unfortunate being who cannot 
Claim the right to eall eve man 
his friend. surely itis his) own 
fault or folly which has broneht 
him to such a pass. 

Alas, the saddest things in the 
pathway traced by our derarted 
years are the memorial-stones that 
tell of friends who have cone 
before us. There is such a pure, 
disinterested, elevated joy iia trae 
friendship that the close of it 
must always be a matter for tears, 
Tn Jove we find ao soul oof) seltish- 
Ness. but friendship tits qe seh 
cl iaX, Ir oeNIsStS entirely ter 
anether sits surrenders wrest ways 
made for amother : is reqoleme is 
always for another. Fora friend 
Is even mere auNtons fer our 
happiness —aye. and for our hkoneaur 
—than we are ourselves. Pathias 
Will ie upon the sentPold to redecn 
the pledge of Damon: thoueh, to 
be sure, Datmon witl haste over 
Jand and sea ote prevent the 
saeritice, Of whatever exploits ef 
heroism. gencrasity,  wentleness, 
and endurance love is capable. £ 
am confident thar friendship will transeend them ati Tt his 
only one rival in its self-abnewation. and that Isa mothers 
love. 

It has always appeared to me that man’s capacity for 
friendship is a striking proof of the soul's fitness for im- 
mortality, because it means a capacity for the loftiest thoughts, 
the deepest feelings, the finest 
sympathies, and the bravest deeds, 




















JUNCTION OF THE CART AND CLYDE AT THE FOOT OF THE 


planted in 1882, with another tree planted by the Duchess of 
Albany. The village church of Inchinnan, near which Archi- 


bald, Barl of Argyl), was captured in disguise, in 1685,is shown 


in another Illustration. In the churchyard are some interesting 
|tombstones of the ancient Knights, carefully preserved by the 


\o of Blythswood. 
" He? Majesty, in driving throngh Blythswood Park, saw the 


spot where Queen Margaret of Scotland was killed by falling 
i cig and other places with historical associations of 





BLYTHSWOOD PARE. 


For what does a man ask of his 
friend? First, to sustain him in 
* high and noble thoughts, raising 
his spirits, and adding to his 
courage,’ till he outdoes himself. 
Next, to keep constantly before 
his eyes the ideal of the perfect 
life, and to do his utmost to 
make him or enable him to realise 
it. Further, to be ever ready, at 
demand, to supply him with the 
qualities of justice, punctuality, 
fidelity, and pity. A man wants 
of his friend that he shall 
strengthen him in his worthiest 
purposes, and persuade him out of 
all his faults and failings ; that 
he shall inspire and confirm in 
him the love of truth, purity, and 
honour; that he shall give him 
faithful warning when heis stray- 
ing from the right path. and aid 
him wrth manly encouragement 
when his knees are feeble. And, 
more, that when sorrows come 
and trials, he shall be at hand to 
console and support, with sym- 
pathy as well as with assistance. 
A faithful friend, says an old 
writer. is the medicine of life. 
“The end of friendship,” says Emerson, “is a commerce 
the most strict and homely that can be joined; more 
strict than any of which we have experience. It is for 
aid and comfort through all the relations and passages 
of life and death. It is fit for serene days, and graceful gifts, 
and country rambles; but also for rough roads and hard fare, 
shipwreck, poverty, and persecution. We are to dignify to 
each other the daily needs and offices of man’s life, and em- 
bellish it by courage, wisdom, and unity.” Surely there 
must be something divine in the humanity which can de and 
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Vilnable report on dairy farms i that conntry which has yet 
appeared, as it contains dilastrations of the interior of a Danish 
dairy factury and the principal machines used therein, as well 
as tables giving details of winter feeding, milk yield and 
price, and cost of production in twenty-three large dairies. 
Most of the information appears to have been obtained from a 
report written by M. Boggild, who says the number of cows in 
the country is 900,000. As the population is only 2,000,000 
there are forty-five cows to each hundred people, which we find 
is the largest ratioof which any country in the world can boast. 
We have recently referred to the large exports of butter from 
Denmark, and to the system of dairy-teaching adopted in that 
country. The report before us is concerned chiefly with thedairy 
factories, about 200 of which, dealing with the milk from 5000 
to 6000 cows per day, are conducted on co-operative principles. 
In this and in the system of instruction in private dairies we 
have the secret of the great success of the dairy interest in 
Denmark. The rules of one of the co-operative dairies are given, 
and they show the minute care which is exercised in those 
institutions and imposed on the farmers who supply the milk. 
Having ascertained the most profitable scale of diet for cows, 
the association insists on their members adopting it, and, 
in order to encourage them to feed their cows well, payment 
for milk is in proportion to cream yielded—cream of a given 
standard no doubt. The principal foods given to the cows 
in winter are clover hay, meadow hay, mangolds, carrots, 
turnips, corn, bran, oil-cake, and palm-cake. The proportions 
vary; but the average weight of corn, cake, and bran per 
cow per day in twenty-three dairies is 6lb. Turnips are not 
used in half the dairies, and in most instances where these 
roots are given the quantity is small. All but six use man- 
golds and carrots, and all but three hay, both kinds of food 
being supplied liberally. The average cost of producing 100 1b. 
of milk in the twenty-three dairies comes out at 4s. 2hd., or 
almost exactly 54d. per imperial gallon. Apparently this 
refers to the cost of food only; but, of course, it would be 
much less in summer. 


In London in the week ending Aug. 25 2401 births and 1435 
deaths were registered. Allowing for increase of population, 
the births were 300, and the deaths 115, below the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. 

Mr. John Redmond, M.P., Mr. William Redmond, M.P., and 
Mr. Edward Waish, editor of the Wexford People, a Nationalist 
paper, were arrested on Aug. 27, and remanded on bail, on 
charges connected with a recent eviction in the county of 
Wexford. Father Kennedy, of Meelin, county of Cork, was 
arrested the same day. 
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FATAL BALLOON ACCIDENT, 
Mr. Simmons, the well-known aeronaut, was killed on Monday, 
Aug. 27, at Ulting, near Maldon, in Essex, by an accident 
with his large balloon, the Cosmo, which had ascended that 
afterapon from the Olympia grounds, West Kensington. where 
the Trish Exhibition is held. He was accompanied in the ear, 
with an intention of crossing the sea to Flanders and Germany, 





THE LATE MR. SIMMONS, THE AERONAUT, 
Killed by the Balloon Accident near Maldon, Essex, 


by Mr. W. L. Field. of West Brighton, and Mr. Myers, of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, both of whom 
had made previous voyages. After leaving Olympia shortly 
after half-past three o'clock, the balloon passed over Romford, 
Brentwood, Ingatestone, and Chelmsford, and all went well 
until the descent at Ulting at about a quarter-past five. Mr. 
Simmons had resolved to descend and anchor for the night, as 
the seacoast was in sight. Some labourers at work in the fields 
at Ulting (a hamlet of small houses midway between Witham 
and Maldon, about three miles from either) saw the balloon 
coming ata good speed from the south-west. It was then rapidly 
nearing the earth, and at New Hoase J'arm, a short distance 
away, the occupants were observed to throw out some sand. At 
this time the grapnel was dragging, as some of the barley in 
a field that the balloon passed over was torn up. At the edge 
of this barley-field, immediately touching the high road, are 
the three elm-trees which are supposed to have been the cause 
of the accident. They stand about fifteen feet from one 
another, and are about thirty feet in height. On the balloon 
rising from over the barley-field, the grapnel caught in the 
first of the trees, tearing one of the upper branches. The iron 
held firm, and the ballcon, rising to the length of the cable, 
was blown with a violent crash to the earth, landing in a corn- 
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_\TEW FROM THE QUEEN’S BEDROOM, BLYTHSWOOD. 


field on the opposite side of the road. It immediately rose and 
again descended in the same spot with great force. Itis certain 
that the balloon bumped the earth a third time, and some of 
the men who had run to the place state that it rose and fell a 
fourth time, but upon this point there is some doubt. Tow- 
ever, it was on tbe third or fourth rise that the final disaster— 
the collapse of the balloon itself—occurred. The blacksmith, 
who, with two other men, had hurried from his forge to the 
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at Widdington, in Essex, Two years later, in March, 1882, 
the deceased, accompanied by Colonel Brine, of the Royal 
Engineers, ascended from Canterbury, with the intention 
of crossing to France. ‘The adventurers passed over Shak- 
speare’s Cliff, Dover. at an elevation of only 500 ft., and 
all went well until the balloon was a distance of five miles 
from land ; here the wind dropped, and for a time the balloon 
remained stationary. After a while the wind turned to the 













































































































































































DESTRUCTION OF MR. SIMMONS’S RALLOON AT ULTING, NEAR MALDON. 
; From a Photograph by Mr. W. W. Gladwin, of Maldon. 


other side of the corn-field, and had endeavoured to hold on to 
the rope hanging from the car, states that the balloon burst 
with a loud report when it was up in the air, the silk blew 
about over the field, and then the car and its occupants fell 
like a stone. The spot where the car fell for the last time 
being practically the same as that which it first touched, 
wonld seem to show that each time the balloon rose and fell 
in an almost straight line. The balloon, which was unusually 
large. being capable of containing 62,000 ft. of gas, with a 
carrying power of 24cwt., was not ripped with one large rent, 
as would have been the case if caught by the tree, but was 
torn into several distinct pieces. Thecar was composed of iron 
wire network, and was 5ft. in diameter. When it reached the 
ground for the last time, it was entirely beaten and battered out 
of shape, some of the seats being displaced, while its connection 
with the balloon was severed. ‘The whole of the terrible scene 
only occupied about two minutes, and the labourers were 
soon able to set to work to extricate 
the unfortunate men. They had literally 
to cut their way to the 
ear, and found the occu- 
pants lying insensible 
in a heap. Mr. Myers 
was on the top, with 
Mr. Field beneath, and 
Mr. Simmons at the 
bottom of the car. A 
messenger at once 
started on a bicycle to 
bring medical help, and 
Mr. Gutteridge, surgeon, 
and his son drove over 
from Maldon. arriving 
about six o'clock. Mr. 
Simmons was quite in- 
sensible: he died about 
nine oclock without 
having recovered con- 
sciousness. The base of 
the skull was fractured 
and there were also 
bruises on the chest. Mr. 
Field was lying with his 
right thigh fractured. 
Mr. Myers received a 
severe shaking, and has 
suffered other injuries. 

Mr. Simmons had 
had a ballooning ex- 
perience of thirty years, 
and made 495 ascents. 
He succeeded on three 
occasions in crossing to 
the Continent in a bal- 
loon, but was twice 
rescued in the Channel 
from very perilous situ- 
ations. In 1875 he as- 
cended from Cremorne 
Gardens with De Groof, 
the Belgian “ flying 
man.” De Groof en- 
deavoured to descend by 
means of a parachute of 
his own invention, but 
fell dead in the streets. 
In 1880 Simmons took 
part in a balloon com. 
petition with a number 
of other well-known 
a:ronauts. The com- 
p2titors started from 
Virious points in the 
n2ighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and Simmons on 
that occasion d 





sonth-west, and they found they were slowly drifting to- 
wards the North Sea. It was decided to drop into the 
Channel. The two men put on their cork jackets, and the 
descent was made. Simmons and his companion were 
rescued by the steam-packet Foam, and taken to Dover. One 
ascent that Simmons made took place in June, 1882, at Maldon, 
in the vicinity of the spot at which he met with his death. On 
that occasion Sir Claude De Crespigny was his fellow-voyager. 
3efore the balloon rose, a gust of wind dashed the car against 
a wall; Sir Claude De Crespigny was thrown out and had his 
leg broken. Simmons was severely shaken ; but the balloon 
rose, going in the direction of France, and Simmons descended 
near Calais. In September, 1882, Simmons crossed from 
Hastings to Cherbourg, withoat accident. In June of last 
year, Simmons made an ascent from Preston, crossed the Irish 
Sea, und descended safely about seven miles inland from 
Kingstown. Simmons also made ascents in India, Egypt, and 
the United States. The Portrait is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Fradelle and Young, Regent-street. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


AtTHon oF “DorotHy Forsren,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“Tig Revolt of MAY,” “KATWARINE REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON THE MARCH. 


DAYBREAK, © next 
morning, the drums 
begun to beat and the 
trumpets began to 
blow, and after break- 
fast the newlv-raised 
army marched out in 
such order as was 
possible. I have not 
to write a history of 
this rebellion, which 
hath already been 
done by able hands; 
T speak only of what 
saw, and the things with which I 
is coneermed., 
lirst, then, it is true that the 
country was swiftly put into a 
nt by the Duke's landing; and had 
| who plained the expedition provided 
1 proper supply of arms, the army would 
Davi quickly inustered 20,000 men, all 
ute and capable of meeting any force that 
» King could have raised. Nay, it would 
ve grown und swelled as it moved. But 
there were never enough arms from the outset. 
Everything at first promised well for the Duke. But 
there were not arms for the half of those who came in. ‘The 
spirit of the Devon and Somerset Militia was lukewarm; they ran 
at Bridport, at Axminster, and at Chard; nay, some of them 
even deserted to join the Duke. There were thousands scattered 
about the country—those, namely, who. still held to the 
doctrines of the persecuted ministers, and those who abhorred 
the Catholiy religion ~ who wished well and would have 
joincd—Humphrey knew wellwishers by the thousand whose 
names were on the lists in HoNand—but how could they join 
when the army was so ill-found? And this was the principal 
reason, I have been assured, why the country gentlemen, 
with their following, did not come in at _ first—because 
there were no arms. How can soldiers fight when they 
have no arms? How could the Duke have been suffered 
to begin with so scanty a preparation of arms? Afterwards, 
when Momnouth proclaimed himself King, there were, per- 
haps, other reasons why the wellwishers held aloof. Some of 
them, certainly, who were known to be friends of the Duke 
(among them our old friend Mr. Prideaux, of Ford Abbey) 
were arrested and thrown into prison, while many thousands 
who were flocking to the standard were either turned back 
upon the road or seized and thrown into prison. 

As for the quality of the troops which formed the army, I 
know nothing, except that at Sedgemoor they continucd to 
fight valiantly after their leaders had fled. They were raw 
trvoops—mere country Jads-—and their officers were, for the 
most part, simple tradesmen who had no knowledge of the art 
of war. Dare the younger was a goldsmith; Captain Perrot 
was a dyer; Captain Hucker, a maker of serge; and so 
on with all of them. It was unfortunate that Myr. Andrew 
Fletcher, of Saltoun, should have killed Mr. Dare the elder on 
the first day, because, as everybody agrees, the former was the 
most experienced soldier in the whole army. 

The route proposed by the Duke was known to everybody. 
He intended to march through Taunton, Bridgwater, and 
Bristol to Gloucester, where he thought he would be joined by 
a new army raised by his friends in Cheshire. He also 
reckoned on receiving adherents everywhere on the road, and 
on easily deferting any force that the King should be able to 
send against him. How he fared in that notable scheme is 
common history. 

Long before the army was ready to march, Humphrey came 
to advise with us. First of all, he endeavoured to have 
speech with my father, but in vain (henceforth my father 
seemed to have no thought of his wife and daughter). 
Humphrey therefore advised us to go home. ‘‘ As for your 
alleged dedication to the cause,”’ he said, ‘‘ I think that he hath 
already forgotten it, seeing that it means nothing, and that 
your presence with us cannot help. Go home, then, Madam, 
und let Alice persuade Robin to stay at home in order to take 
care of you.” 

**Nay,’’ said my mother; ‘‘ that may we not do. I must 
obey my husband, who commanded us to follow him. Whither 
he goeth thither also I will follow.” 

Finding that she was resolute upon this point, Humphrey 
told us that the Duke would certainly march upon Taunton, 
where more than half of the town were his friends. He there- 
fore advised that.we should ride to that place—not following 
the army but going across the country, most of which isa 
very wild and desolate part, where we should be in no danger 
except from gipsies and such wild people, robbers and rogues, 
truly, but now making the most of the disturbed state of the 
country and running about the roads plundering and thieving. 
But he said he would himself provide us with a guide, one who 
knew the way, and a good stout fellow, armed with a cudgel, 
at least. To this my mother agreed, fearing to anger her 
husband if she should disturb him at his work. 

Humphrey had little trouble in finding the guide for us. 
He was an honest lad from a place called Holford, in the 
Quantock Hills, who, finding that there were no arms for him, 
was going home again. Unhappily, when we got to Taunton, 
he was persuade:l—partly by me, alas !--to remain. He joined 
Barnaby’s company, and was cither killed at Sedgemoor, or was 
one of those hanged at Weston Zoyland, or Bridgwater. For 
he was no mnore heard of, . 

This business settled, we went up to the churchyard .in 
order to see the march of the army out of cam. Anda brave 
show the gallant soldiers made. , 

First rode Colonel Wade with the vanguard. After them, 
with a due interval, rode the greater part of the Horse, 
already three hundred strong, under Lord Grey of Wark. 
Among them was the company sent by Mr. Speke, of White 
Lackington, forty very stout fellows, well armed and mounted 
on cart-horses. The main army was composed of four regi- 
meuts. ‘The first was the Blue Regiment, or the Duke’s Own, 
whose Colonel was the aforesaid Wade. ‘They formed the van, 
aud were seven hundred strong. The others were the White, 
commanded by Colonel Foukes ; the Green, by Colonel Holmes ; 
and the Yellow, by Colonel Fox. All these regiments were 
fully armed, the men wearing favours or roscttes in their hats 
and on their arms of the colour from which their regiment was 
named. 

The Duke himself, who rode a great white horse, was sur- 
rounded by a small bodyguard of gentlemen (afterwards 
they became a company of forty), richly dressed and well 
mounted. With him were carried the colours, embroidered 
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with the words “Pro Religione et Libertate.’? This was the 
second time that I had seen the Duke, and again I felt at 
sight of his face the foreknowledge of coming woe. On 
such an occasion the chief should show a gullant mien and a 
face of cheerful hope. The Duke, however, looked gloomy, 
and hung his head. 

Truly, it scemed to me as if no force could dare so much as 
to meet this great and invincible army. And certainly there 
could nowhere be gathered together a more stalwart set of 
soldiers, nearly all young men, aud full of spirit. ‘They shouted 
and sang as they marvhed. Presently there passed us my 
brother Barnaby, with his company of the Green Regiment. It 
was casy to perceive by the handling of his arms and by his 
bearing that he was accustomed to act with others, and already 
he had so begun to instruct his men that they set au example 
to the rest both in their orderliness of march and the carriage 
of their weapons. 

After the main army they carried the ordnance—four small 
cannon—and the ammunition in waggons with guards and 
horsemen. Lastly there rode those who do not fight, yet 
belong to the army. ‘These were the Chaplain to the army, 
Dr. Hooke, a grave clergyman of the Church of England ; Mr. 
Ferguson, the Duke’s private Chaplain, a fiery person, of whom 
many hard things have been said, which here concern us not ; 
and my father, who thus rode openly with the other two, in 
order that the Nonconformists might be encouraged by his 
presence, as an equal with the two chaplains. He was 
clad in a new cassock, obtained I know not whence. He 
sat upright in the saddle, a Bible in his hand, his long 
white locks lying on his shoulders like o perruque, but 
more venerable than any wig. His thin face was flushed 
with the joy of coming victory, and his cyes flashed 
fire. If all the men had shown such a spirit the army would 
have overrun the whole country. The four surgeons—Dr. 
Temple, Dr. Gaylard, Dr. Oliver, and Humphrey—followed, 
all splendid in black velvet and great periwigs. Lastly 
marched the rearguard; and after the army there followed 
such a motle; crew as no one can conceive. ‘Phere were gipsies, 
with their black tents and carts, ready to rob and plunder; 
there were tinkers, who are nothing better than gipsica, 
and are even said to speak their language ; there were men with 
casks on wheels filled with beer or cider; there were carts 
carrying brend, cakes, biscuits, and such things as one can 
buy ina booth or at a fair; there were women of bold and 
impudent looks, singing as they walked; there were, besides, 
whole troops of country lads, some of them mere boys, running 
and strutting along in hopes to reccive arms and to take a 
place in the regiments. 

Presently they were all gone, and Lyme was quit of them. 
What became in the end of all the rabble rout which followed 
the army I know not. One thing was certain: the godly dis- 
position, the pious singing of psalms, and the devout exposition 
of the Word which I had looked for in the army were not any- 
where apparent. Rather there was evident a tumultuous joy, as 
of schoolboys out for a holiday—ccrtainly no schoolboys could 
have made more noise or showed greater happiness in their 
faces. Among them, however, there were some men of middle 
age, whose faces showed a different temper; but these were 
rare. 

“Lord help them!’’ said our friendly fisherwoman, who 
stood with us. ‘‘'There will be hard knocks before those fine 
fellows go home again.”’ 

‘They fight on the Lord’s side,”’ said my mother; ‘‘ there- 
fore, they may be killed, but they will not wholly perish.’ 

As for the hard knocks, they began without any delay, and 
on that very morning. For at Axminster they encountered 
the Somerset and Devon Militia, who thought to join their 
forces, but were speedily put to flight by the rebels—a victory 
which greatly encouraged them. 

It hath been maliciously said, [have heard, that we followed 
the army—as if we were two sutler womcn—-on foot, T suppose, 
tramping in the dust, singing ribald sungs like those poor 
creatures whom we saw marching out of Lyme. You have heard 
how we agreed to follow Humphrey’s advice. Well, we left 
Lyme very early the next morning (our fisherwoman having 
now become very friendly and loth to let us go) and 
rode out, our guide (poor lad! his death lics heavy on my 
soul, yet I meant the best: and, truly, he was on the side of 
the Lord) marching beside us armed with a stout bludgeon. 
We kept the main road (which was very quict at this early 
hour) as far as Axminster, where we left it; and, after cross- 
ing the river by a ford or wash, we engaged upon a track, or 
path, which led along the banks of a little stream for a mile 
or two—as fur as the village of Chardstock. Here we made no 
halt; but, leaving it behind, we struck into a most wild and 
mountainous country full of old forests and great. bare places. 
It is called the Forest of Neroche, and is said to shelter 
numbers of gipsies and vagabonds, and to have in it some 
of those wild people who live in the hills and woods of 
Somerset and do no work except to gather the dry broom and 
tie it up and sell it, and so live hard and hungry lives, but 
know not any master. These are reported to be a hannl:ss 
people, but the gipsies are dangerous because they are ready 
to rob and even murder. I thought of Barnaby's bag of 
gold tied about my waist, and trembled. However, we 
met with none of them on our journey, because just then 
they were all running after Monmouth’s army. There was 
no path over the hills by\the way we took; but our guide 
knew the country so well that he needed none, pointing out 
all the hills with a kind of pride as if they belonged to him, 
and telling us the name of every one: but these I have 
long since forgotten.. The country, however, I can never 
forget, because it is so wild and beautiful. One place I 
remember. It is a very strange and wonderful place. There 
is a vast great earthwork surrounded by walls of stone, but 
these are ruinous. It stands on a hill, called Blackdown, 
which looks over into the Vale of ‘Taunton. The guide said it 
was called Castle Ratch, and that it was built long ago by the 
ancient Romans. It is not at all like Sherborne Castle, which 
Oliver Cromwell slighted after he took the place, blowing it 
up with gunpowder; but Sherborne was not built by the 
Romans. Here, after our long walk, we halted and took the 
dinner of cold bacon and bread which we had brought with us. 
The place looks out upon the beautiful Vale of ‘Taunton, of 
which I had heard. Surely, therc cannot be a more rich, 
fertile, and lovely place in all England -than the Vale of 
Taunton. Our guide began to tell us of the glories of the 
town, its wealth and populousness—and all for Monmouth, he 
added. When my mother was rested we remounted our nags 
and went on, descending into the plain. Humphrey had pro- 





‘vided us with a letter commendatory. He, who knew the 


names of all who were well affected, assured us that the lady 
to whom the letter was addressed, Miss Susan Blake by name, 


was one of the most forward in the Protestant Cause. She was 


well known and much respected, and she kept a school for 
young gentlewomen, where many children of the Noncon- 
formist gentry were educated. He instructed us to proceed 
directly to her house, and to ask her to procure for us a decent 
and safe lodging. He could not have given us a letter to any 
better person. 

It was late in the afternoon when we rode into Taunton. 
The streets were full of people 2zunning about, talking now in 
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groups and now by twos and threes; now shouting and now 
whispering; while we rode along the street, a man ran 
bawling— 

‘‘Great news! great news! Monmouth is upon us with 
twice ten thousand men ! ”’ 

It seems that they had only that day learned of the defeat 
of the Militie by the rebels. A company of the Somerset 
Militia were in the town, under Colonel Luttrell, in order to 
keep down the people. . 

Taunton is, as everybody knows, a most rich, prosperous, 
and populous town. I had never before seen so many houses 
and so many people gathered together. Why, if the men 
of Taunton declared: for the Duke, his cause, one felt sure, 
was already won. For there is nowhere, as I could not 
fail to know, a greater stronghold of Dissent than this 
town, except London, and none where the Nonconformists 
have more injuries to remember. Only two years before this 
their meeting-houses hud been broken into and their pulpits 
and pews brought out and burned, and thev were forced, 
against their conscience, to worship in the parish church. 

We easily found Miss Blake’s house, and, giving our 
horses to the guide, we presented her with our letter. She 
Was a young woman somewhat below the common stature, 
quick of speech, her face and eyes full of vivacity, and about 
thirty years of age. But when she had read the:lettcer and 
understood who we were and whence we came, she first. made 
a deep reverence to my mother and then she took my hands 
and kissed me. 

‘*Madam,”’ she said, ‘‘ believe m>*, my poor house will be 
honoured indeed by the presence of the wife and the daughter 
of the godly Dr. Comfort Eykin. Pray, pray, go no farther. 
T have a room that is at your disposal. Go thither, Madam, 
I beg, and rest after your journey. The wife of Dr. Comfort 
Eykin! ’Tisindeed an honour.’’ And so with the kindest words 
she led us up-stairs, and gave us a room with a bed in it, 
and caused water for washing to be brought, and presently 
went out with me to buy certain things needful for us 
(who were indeed somewhat rustical in our dress), in 
order that we might present the appearance of gentlewomen— 
thanks to Barnaby’s heavy purse, I could get them without 
troubling my mother’s careful mind about the cost, She then 
gave us supper, and told us all the news. The King, she said, 
was horribly afraid, and it was rumoured that the priests had 
all becn sent nway to France; the Taunton people were 
resolved to give the Duke a brave reception; all over the 
country, there was no doubt men would rally by thousands ; 
she was in a rapture of jov and gratitude. Supper over, she 
took us to her school-room, and here—oh ! the pretty sight !— 
her schoolgirls were engaged in working and embroidering 
flags for the Duke’s army. 

‘*T know not,’’ she said, ‘‘ whether his Grace will con- 
descend to receive them. But it is all we women can do.” 
Poor wretch! she afterwards suffered the full penalty for her 
zeal. 

All that evening we heard the noise of men running about 
the town, with the clanking of weapons and the commands of 
Officers ; but we knew not what had happened. 

Lo! in the morning the glad tidings that the Militia had 
left the town. Nor wasthatall; for at daybreak the people 
began to assemble, and, there being none to stay them, broke 
into the great church of St. Mary’s and took possession of the 
arms that had been deposited for safety in the tower. They also 
opened the prison and set free a worthy Nonconformist divine, 
named Vincent. All the morning the mob ran about the streets, 
shouting, ‘‘A Monmouth! A Monmouth!’’ the Magistrates 
and Royalists not daring so much as to show their faces, and 
there was nothing talked of but the overthrow of the King and 
the triumph of the Protestant religion. Nay, there were 
fiery speakers in the market-place and before the west porch 
of the church, who mounted on tubs and exhorted the people. 
Grave merchants eame forth and shook hands with each other ; 
and godly ministers who had been in hiding walked forth 
boldly. It was truly a great day for Taunton. 

Tho excitement grew greater when Captain Hucker, a well- 
known serge-maker of the town, rode in with a troop of Mon- 
mouth’s horse. Captain Hucker had been seized by Colonel 
Phillips on the charge of receiving a message from the Duke, 
but he escaped and joined the rebels, to his greater loss, as 
afterwards appeared. However, he now rode in to tell his fellow- 
townsmen of his own wonderful and providential escape, and 
that the Duke would certainly arrive the next day, and he 
exhorted them to give him such a welcome as he had a right 
to expect at their hands. He also remiuded them that they 
were the sons of the men who, forty years before, defended 
Taunton under Admiral Blake. There was a great shouting 
and tossing of caps after Captain Hucker’s address, and no one 
could do too much for the horsemen with him, so that I fear 
these brave fellows were soon fain to lie down and sleep till 
the fumes of the strong ale should leave their brains. 

All that day and half the night we sat in Miss Blake’s 
schoolroom finishing the flags, im which J] was permitted to 
join. There were twenty-seven flags in all presented to the 
army by the Taunton maids: twelve by Miss Blake and fifteen 
by one Mrs. Musgrave, also a schoolmistress, And now, 
indeed, seeing that the Militia at Axminster had fled almost at 
the mere aspect of one man; and that those of ‘Taunton had also 
fled away secretly by night, and catching the zeal of our kind 
entertainer, and considering the courage and spirit of these 
good people, I began to feel confident again, and my heart, 
which had fallen very low at the sight of the Duke’s hanging 
head and gloomy looks, rose again, and all dangers seemed to 
vanish. And so, in a mere fool’s paradise, I continued happy 
indeed until the fatal news of Sedgemoor fight awoke us all 
from our fond dreams. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TAUNTON. 


I never weary in thinking of the gaiety and happiness of those 
four days at Taunton among the rebels. ‘There was no more 
doubt in any of our hearts: we were all confident of victory— 
end that easy and, perhaps, bloodless. As was the rejoicing 
at Taunton, so it would be in every town of the country. One 
only had to look out of window in order to fecl assurance of 
that victory, so jolly, so happy, so confident looked every face. 
‘*“Why,’’ said Miss Blake, ‘in future ages even we women, 
who have only worked the flags, will be envied for our share In 
the glorious deliverance. Great writers will speak of us as 
they speak of the Roman women.”’ Then all our eyes sparkled, 
and the needles flew faster and the flags grew neurer to com- 
letion. 
: If history should condescend to remember the poor Maids 
of Taunton at all, it will be, at best, with pity for the 
afflictions which afterwards fell upon them: none, certainly, 
will envy them; but we shall be forgotten. Why should we be 
remembered? Women, it is certain, have no business with 
affuirs of State, and especially none with rebellions and civil 
wars. Our hearts and passions carry us away. The leaders in 
the cause which we have joined appear to us to be more than 
human ; we cannot restrain ourselves, we fall down and worship 
our leaders, especially in the cause of religion and liberty. 
Now behold! On the very morning after we arrived at 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


Her schoolgirls were engaged in working and embroidering flags for the Duke's army, 


“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.’—BY WALTER BESANT. 
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‘Taunton I was abroad in the strects with Miss Blake, looking at 
the town, which hath shops fall of the most beautiful and 
precious things, and wondering at the great concourse of 
people (for the looms were all deserted, and the workmen were 
in the streets filed with a martial spirit), I saw riding into the 
town no other than Robin himself. Oh! how my heart leaped 
up to see him! He was most gallantly dressed in a purple 
coat, With a crimson sash over his shoulders to carry his sword ; 
he had pistols in his holsters, and wore great riding-boots, and 
with him rode a company of a dozen young men, mounted on 
rood strong nags: why, they were men of our own village, and 
I knew them, every one. They were armed with muskets and 
pikes—I knew where those came from—and when they saw mc 
the fellows all began to grin, and to square their shoulders so 
as to Jook more martial. But Robin leaped from hix horse. 

‘“’Tis Alice!’ he cried. ‘Dear heart! Thou art then 
safe, so far? Madam, your servant.’? Here he took off his 
hat to Miss Blake. ‘‘ Lads, ride on to the White Hart and 
eall for what you want, and take care of the nags. This is a 
joyful meeting, Sweetheart.’? Here he kissed me. ‘The Duke, 
they say, draws thousands daily. I thonght to find him in 
Tuimton by this time. Why, we are as good as victorious 
wready. Humphrey, I take it, is with hix Grace. My dear, 
cven had the Cuuse of Freedom failed to move me T had been 
dragged by the silken ropes of Love. Truly, [ could not 
Choose but come. There was the thought of these brave 
fellows marching to battle, and [ all the time skulking at 
home, who had ever been so loud upon their side. And there 
was the thought of Humphrey, braving the dangers of the 
field, tender thongh he be, and [, strong and lusty, sitting by 
the fire, and sleeping on a feather bed; and always there was 
the thought of thee, my dear, among thes¢ rude soldiors—)ike 
Milton’s lady among the rabble rout, because well I know that 
even Christian warriors (so called) are not lambs ; and, again, 
there was my grandfather, who could find no rest, but con- 
tinually walked to and fro, with looks that at one time said, 
‘Go, my son’; and at others, ‘Nay: lest thou receive a 
hurt’; and the white face of my mother, which said, as plain 
as eves could speak: ‘He ought to go, he ought to go; and 
yet he may be killed.’ 

‘Oh, Robin! Pray God there prove to be no more 
fighting.” 

‘Well, my dear, if Iam not tedious to Madam here ”’ 

‘fOh, Sir!?” said Miss Blake, ‘Sit is a jov to hear this 
talk.’” She told me, afterwards, that it was also a joy to look 
upon so gallant a gentleman, and such a pair of lovers. She, 
poor creature, had no swectheart. 

“Then on Monday,’’ Robin continued, ‘‘ the day before 
yesterday, I could refrain no longer, but laid the matter before 
my grandfather. Sweetheart! there is, I swear, no better 
man in all the world.”’ 

‘* Of that I am well assured, Robin.”’ 

“Virst, he said that if anything befell me he should go 
down in sorrow to his grave; yet that as to his own end an 
old man so near the grave should not be concerned about the 
manner of his end so Jong as he should keep to honour and 
duty. Next, that in his own youth he had himself gone forth 
willingly to fight in the cause of Liberty, without counting the 
risk. Thirdly, that if my conscience did truly urge me to 
follow the Duke I ought to obey that voice in the name of 
(rod. And this with tears in his cyes, and yet a lively and 
visible satisfaction that, as he himsclf had chosen, so his 
grandson would choose. ‘Sir,’ I said, ‘that voice of conscience 
speaks out very loudly and clearly. [cannot stifle it. Therefore, 
by your good leave, I will go.’ Then he bade me take the best 
horse in the stable, and gave me a purse of gold, and so I 
made ready.” 

Miss Blake, at this point, said that she was reminded of 
David. It was, I suppose, because Robin was so goodly a lad 
to Jook upon; otherwise, David, though an exile, did never 
cndeavonr to pull King Saul from his throne. 

“'Then,’’ Robin continued, ‘‘] went to my mother. She 
wept, because war hath many dangers and chances ; but she 
would not say me ‘Nay.’ And in the evening when the men 
came home I went into the village and asked who would go 
with me. <A dozen stout fellows—you know them all, Sweet- 
heart— stepped forth at once ; another dozen would have come, 
but their wives prevented them. And so, mounting them on 
good cart-horses, I bude farewell and rode away.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’’ said Miss Blake, ‘‘ you have chosen the better part. 
You will be rewarded by so splendid a victory that it will sur- 
prise all the world ; and for the rest of your life—yes ; and for 
generations afterwards—you will be ranked among the de- 
liverers of yourcountry. Itis a great privilege, Sir, to take 
part in the noblest passage of English history. Oh!’’ she 
Clasped her hands, ‘I am sorry that I am not aman, only 
hecause I would strike a blow in this sacred cause. But we are 
women, and we can but pray—and make flags. We cannot die 
for the cause.”’ 

The event proved that women can sometimes dic for the cause, 
becanse she herself, if any woman ever did, dicd for her cause. 

Then Robin left us in order to take steps about his men 
and himself. Captain Hucker received them in the name of 
the Duke. They joined the cavalry, and Robin was told that 
he should be made a Captain. This done, he rode out with 
the rest to meet the Duke. 

Now, when his approach was known, everybody who had a 
horse rode forth to meet him, so that there followed him, 
when he entered the town, not counting his army, so great a 
company that they almost made another army. 

As soon as it was reported that the Duke was within a mile 
(they had that day marched sixtcen miles, from minster) the 
church bells were set a-ringing ; children came out with baskets 
of flowers in readiness to strew them at his fect as he should 
pass—there were roses and lilics and all kinds of summer flowers 
80 that his horse had a most delicate carpet to walk upon; the 
common people crowded the sides of the streets ; the windows 
were filled with ladies who waved their handkerchiefs and 
called aloud on Heaven to bless the good Duke, the brave 

Duke, the sweet and lovely Duke. If there were any mal- 
contents in the town they kept snug; it would have cost them 
dear even to have been seen in the strects that day. The 
Duke showed on this occasion a face full of hope and happi- 
ness; indeed, if he had not shown a cheerful countenance on 
such a day, he would have been something less, or something 
greater, than human. I mean that he would have been cither 
insensible and blockish not to be moved by such a welcome, 
or else he would have been a prophet, as foresceing what would 
follow. He rode bureheaded, carrving his hat in his hand; 
he was dressed ina shining corslet with a blue silk scarf and a 
purple coat; his long brown hair hung in curls upon his 
shoulders; his sweet lips were parted with a gracious smile ; 
his beautiful brown eyes—-never had any Prince more lovely 
eyes—-looked pleased and benignant: truly there was never 
made any man more comely than the Duke of Monmouth. The 
face of his father, and that of his uncle, King James, were dark 
and gloomy, but the Duke’s face was naturally bright and 
cheerful ; King Charles’s long nose in him was softened and 
reduced to the proportions of manly beauty; in short, there 
was no feature that in his father was harsh and unpleasing 
bat was in him sweet and beautiful. If I had thought him 
-cunbly and like a King’s son when four years before he made 








his Progress, I thought him now ten times as gracious and as 
beautiful. He was thinner in the face, which gave his appear- 
ance the greater dignity ; he had ever the most gracious smile 
and the most. charming eyes; and at such au moment as this 
who could believe the things which they said about his wife 
and Lady Wentworth? No—they were inventions of his 
enemies > they must be base lies; so noble a Presence could 
not conceal a guilty heart; he must be as good and virtuous 
as he was brave and lovely. Thus we talked, sitting in the 
window, and thus we cheered our souls. Even now, to think how 
great and good he looked on that day, it is difficult to believe 
that he was in some matters so vile. Iam not of those who 
expect one kind of moral conduct from one man and a different 
kind from another: there is but one set of commandments for 
rich and poor, for prince and peasant. But the pity of it, oh! 
the pity of it, with such a prince ! ha oh 

Never, in short, did one see such a tumult of joy ; it 1s im- 
possible to speak otherwise: the people had lost their wits with 
excess of joy. Nor did they show their welcome in shouting 
only, for all doors were thrown wide open and supplies and 
necessaries of all kinds were sent to the soldiers in the camp 
outside the town, so that the country lads declared they had 
never fared more sumptuously. There now rode after the 
Duke several Nonconformist ministers, beside my father. Thus 
there was the pious Mr. Lark, of Lyme: he was an aged Baptist 
preacher, who thought it no shame to his profession to gird on 
a swond and to command a troop of horse; and others there 
were, Whose names I forget, who had come forth to join the 
deliverer. 

Lord Grey rode on one side of him, and Colonel Speke 
on the other; Dr. fooke, the chaplain, and my father 
rode behind. My heart swelled with joy to hear how 
the people, when they had shonted themselves hoarse, cried 
out for my father, because his presence showed that they 
would have once more that liberty of worship for want of 
which they had so long languished. The Duke’s own chaplain, 
Mr. Ferguson, had got a naked sword in his hand, and was 
marching on foot, crying out, in a most vainglorious manner, 
“Tam Ferguson, the famous Ferguson, that Ferguson for 
whose head so many hundred pounds were offered. I am that 
man! [Tam that man!’? He wore a great gown and a silken 
cassock, which consorted 11] with the sword in his hand, and 
in the evening he preached in the great church, while my 
father preached in the old meeting-house to a much larger 
congregation and, I venture to think, with a much more edifying 
discourse. 

The army marched through the town in much the same 
order as it had marched out of Lyme, and it scemed not much 
bigger, but the men marched more orderly and there was less 
laughing and shouting. But the streets were so thronged 
that the men could hardly make their way. 

Tn the market-place the Duke halted, while his declaration 
was read aloud. One thing I could not approve. They 
dragged forth three of the Justices—High Churehmen and 
standing stoutly for King James—and forced them to listen, 
bareheaded, to the Declaration: a thing which came near 
afterwards to their destruction. Yet they looked sour and 
unwilling, as anyone would have testified. ‘The Declaration 
was a long document, and the reading of it took half an hour 
at least ; but the people cheered all the time. 

After this, they read a Proclamation, warning the soldicrs 
against taking aught without payment. But Robin laughed, 
saying that this was the way with armies, where the General 
was always on the side of virtuc, yct the soldiers were always 
yielding to temptation in the matter of shcep and poultry, that 
human nature must not be too mnch tempted, and that camp 
rations are sometimes scanty. But it was a noble Proclamation, 
and I cannot but believe that the robberies afterwards com- 
plained of were committed by the tattered crew who followed 
the cump, rather than by the brave fellows themselves. 

The Duke lay at Captain Hucker’s house, over against the 
Three Cups Inn. This was a great honour for Mr. Iucker, 
a plain serge-maker, and there were many who were envious, 
thinking that the Duke should not have gone to the house of 
so huinble a person. It was also said that for his services 
Mr. Hucker boasted that he should expect nothing less than 
acoronet and the title of Peer, once the business was safely 
dispatched. A Peer to be made out of a Master Serge-maker ! 
But we must charitably refuse to believe all that is reported, 
and, indeed (I say it with sorrow of that most unfortunate 
lady, Miss Blake), much idle tattle concerning neighbours was 
carried on in her house, and I was told that it was the same in 
every house of Taunton, so that the women spent all their time 
in talking of their neighbours’ affairs, and what might be going 
on in the houses of their friends. This is a kind of talk which 
my father would never permit, as testifying to idle curiosity 
and leading to undue importance concerning things which are 
fleeting and trivial. 

However, the Duke was bestowed in Captain Hucker'’s best 
bed; of that there was no doubt, and the bells rang and bon- 
fires played, and the people sang and shouted in the streets: 

(To be continued.) 


Princess Victoria Mary of Teck has become the patron 
of ‘‘ The Sea-Shell and Scrap-Book Missions,” lately removed to 
larger premises at 27, Benedict-road, Stockwell, S.W. 


Mr. T. M. Colmore has been appointed stipendiary Magis- 
trate for Birmingham, in place of Mr. Kynnersley, who resigned 
recently owing to ill-health. Mr. Colmore is Recorder of War- 
wick and & Magistrate for Warwickshire. During the illness 
of Mr. Kynnersley he acted as deputy-stipendiary. 


The annual report of Mr. Miiller’s famous orphan houses at 
Ashley Down, near Bristol, tells once more a tale of a sustained 
flow of benevolence towards an institution which employs 
none of the ordinary means of attracting the attention of the 
charitable. Two thousand and fourteen orphans have been 
under the care of the houses during the past year, and it is 
stated that there are still many vacancies for orphan girls, 
with whom no money is expected, neither is any influence 
needed for their admission. In May last the balance in hand 
is stated to have been £1078, or only enough to last for two 
weeks’ support ; but contributions, both in money and in kind, 
sufficient for their needs have continued to pourin. The total 
amount received in this way since 1834, when the houses were 
started, is stated to be £1,153,004, by which sum 106,672 
persons have, been taught in the schools entirely supported by 
the funds of the institution, not to speak of the schools 
assisted from the same source. During the period five large 
houses, at an expense of £115,000, have been erected. 
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BLUNDER LOKE’S CASTLE. 
The bright rollicking south-westerly wind bustles up from the 
sea, driving the great masses of fleecy-white clouds over the 
dense blue sky, 28 merrily as if they were a team of spirited 
horses and he bore in his mighty hands a whip to send thm 
along with cheerily. 

‘Yhe sea, bluer in places than the sky itself, comes rolling 
in on the wide pebbly beach, and changes every moment: as 
now. reflecting the heavy clouds, it becomes for a moment 
almost purple; and then, dancing among the rocks heavy with 
sea-weed, it appears to be a translucent green, remaining quiet 
for a moment, and then, suddenly becoming crested with pale 
foam, it leaps and dances once more, gambolling in until it 
flings itself, tired and exhausted. almost at the very feet of 
Blunderbore’s Castle ; then it recedes gradually, and we hear 
the roll of the pebbles as they fall back with the wave into 
deeper water once more. 

Standing here by the window of the ladies’ room, and 
gazing down into the valley. it is almost impossible to believe 
we are in the very last years of this present century of ours. 
There is no sound of life ; no sight of human being ; nothing 
but the deep tones of the sea and the wind, the gallant chorus 
of the voiceful waves, and the melancholy ery of the sea-gulls 
as they wheel aud dip and float round the old towers and 
down among the rocks where the tide is flowing in. And as we 
look round at the stalwart towers and grim walls by which we 
are surrounded we are quite sure that presently we shall sce 
the drawbridge lowered and the portcullis raised to admit the 
giant, home after one of his forages for food, and that we 
shall watch him unload his pockets of his victims and set them 
down trembling before the great hearth, which is yet black 
with the fires that have gone out—never to be rekindled—oh ! 
how many, many weary years ago! 

But the drawbridge is always down now, and never reuires 
to be raised, while the double set of portcullis-gratings never 
fall, and only show their teeth to us ns we pass beneath, look- 
ing up with a shudder at the rusty, revengeful row of spikes, 
and recognising the wide gaps through which boiling lead was 
playfully ponred from above on the heads of any unwelcome 
intruder ; and we prefer to pause by the ladies’ window, medi- 
tating on the bright eyes and lovely faces which were there 
before us, and whose owners spent peaceful lives in this 
chamber working great rolls of tapestry, and gazing down into 
the sea-locked valley—waiting for the return of the boats in 
which their lovers had sailed away, no doubt on marauding 
plans intent ; and where they could see the sally-port., watching, 
as is ever the woman's part, while the giant and his followers 
went and came from the wide sea. For there were giants in 
those days, and this is a veritable giants’ castle. Men lived 
here whose reputation and whose stature doubtless grew 
with the lapse of years, and by the aid of the gossips’ 
tongues. And we learn from the brown - faced caretaker 
legends of the prowess of those timcs that we should like to 














believe in, but that we cannot: but which have evidently left 
their own impression on the village, which still quakes at the 
hero's name. Albeit, now, their worst enemies are the jackdaws 
in the castle-towers, which forage in the wind-swept gardens 
and among the potato-fields, in mild emulation of the men 
whose forays were once the terror of the country-side, and who 
took by force all that was the desire of their eyes, be it whose 
it might be originally. 

Better than hearing of those days of blood and tears is it 
to sit here, quietly listening only to the sound of the birds and 
the wind and the sea : making up our own stories, and gazing 
at the beautiful castle by which we are surrounded; at the 
smooth, green grass, once the castle bowling-green and now 
given over at times to the universal tennis-courts ; at the vast 
tree of ivy, which clasps with its arms the great grey square 
towers, and which appears to promise eternal life for them as 
long as no separation tears them from its arms and casts the 
clinging ivy down: and at the old mews; and the so-called 
chapel, which has no trace whatever of church about it, and 
which, we think, is called a chapel to please the visitors, who 
somehow always demand to be shown the site of that. before 
they turn their eyes even to the bigger, handsome relics of 
what was once a banqueting-hall, and which is more ruinous 
than any other part: albeit there are remains of the musicians’ 
gallery, which stood in front of the ladies’ room, from which, 
we think, the finest view of allis to be obtained. 

For from here we can look across the landward side of the 
valley to the curious, ugly, square, plastered church, with its 
squarer grey high tower, where the tomb of the builder of the 
castle is to be found; where the jackdaws build, tco: and 
where the sea-gulls swoop and scream before the gathering of 
the storm; and we can see the grim cromlech on the side of 
the hill, and wonder why it was put there. making our own 
stories, as the caretaker bas none to give us, of this especial 
theme. eA 

Indeed. we have long dismissed the caretaker, and, sitting 
in one of the old Norman arched windows, prefer to hear 
nothing but the sounds around us; and we look out at the 
few white houses in the valley below the castle, which still 
nestle up against it as if it were yet powerful, and could 
defend them against the foes which in the good old times 
were always ready to swoop down upon them, and which 
made residence near the castle imperative—albeit at times, if 
all the stories told are true, they found the owners of the 
castle sometimes as bad to be with as the ever-expectcd 
enemies were supposed to be themselves; until we become 
more than ever thankful that long stretches of marvellous 
days of science have put an eternal barrier between us and 
those said excellent and venerable bygone years. 

And yet it is impossible to feel they are quite parted f rom us, 
while we look down into the deep black dungeon, placed Ay 
some freak of irony below the flooring of the Jadies’ tower, 
where dank green moss clings to the wall, and where As 
require a light to see the great ring and rusted chain whic 
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has often been clasped round strong men worsted in the fray 
and cas; there to moulder into dust: and where we see the 
stone cauldron, with the relics of the furnace below, where the 
lead used to be melted before being carried for use to the 
chamber over the gate : and we cannot believe that these walls 
are unhaunted, or can ever be free from the sonls of those whose 
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rough, wild sway kept the country-side in terror, and wha, 
secure in their strength and in the strength of their castle, 
did only what was right and pleasant im therm own 
and who knew only one law, and that one of their 
making. 

Nay. surely yonder sly and sombre jackdaw, whose head is 
on one side. and whose feathers are blown all oue Witt. as he 
pauses on the low wall below there. ere he possesses himerlt 
of some tender morsel in the caretakers warden, umist le 
present form of one of those venerable robbers /—and new he 
is meditating reprisals for all the hard things that she has said 
of himand of his race. members of which hanyw featherless, 
limp,and unpleasant, from the sparse bushes in her meagre 
inclosnre ;—and surely the soft, grey, wheel, sracedial 
gulls, with their mournful ery aud thete woudertal thoehe, 
contain the the watching owe 
bower, who seek for ever and cyer those w 
the sea in ships. and who never came home to the 
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that Howed from the stone casements, sud which wis rethoetod 
In the sea—which, im those days, flosed almost itt the castle. 
foot. and made it donbly impreenable—and the perh wear 
wWwartul which cannot make a straight dine, and whieh strims 
hither and thither with any breeze that blows, is the present 
form of the pert ladies’ maids who cere for ever seattling 
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were in vonder square tower by the gate! 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION 
ANTIQUARIAN COLLECTION 


One of the most interesting structures in the Glasgow Exhi- 
bition grounds is the reproduction of the tower of the old 
Bishop's Castle or Palace, a building of the fifteenth century, 
which formerly stood near the cathedral, and was removed in 
1792 to clear the site for the Infirmary. This tower was 
erected by Bishop Cameron, though other parts of the castle 
were two centuries older; it was surrounded by Archbishop 
Beaton with an embattled wall, 15 ft. high. Its position made 
its possession a matter of importance to the contending parties 
during the minority of James V., and in 1515 it was invested 
and captured from the English, who then held it. Almost 
immediately after, it was regained by the Duke of Albany, the 
Regent, who two years later relieved the garrison from a siege 
by a force under the Earl of Lennox. ‘he next Archbishop, 
Dunbar, further strengthened the building, which underwent 
several more sieges and assaults, at intervals, up to near the 
close of the sixteenth century. For some time it was used as 
a& prison, and then it was neglected and fell into decay. The 
latest occasion when it was put to practical use was in 1715, 
when Bishop Cameron's tower, which was almost the only 
portion intact, was the prison of 300 Highlanders. The 
accurate reproduetion of this building does much credit to Mr. 
James Sellars, the architect ; and our View, looking at it over 
the Kelvin, the small river that flows through Kelvin-grove 
Park and the Exhibition grounds, shows it in a favourable 
aspect. 

The interior of the mimic * Bishop's Castle” is occupied by 
an extensive and valuable collection of Scottish relies, historical, 
antiquarian. personal, and literary, with specimens of art, 
ancient weapons, dress, and furniture, sufficient by itself to 
command close attention. Among the owners who, besides the 
(Jueen and the Prinee of Wales, have contributed to this display 
are the Earl of Aberdeen, the Margnis of Ailsa, the Duke of 
Argyll. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
the Marquis of Tbute, Lord Donington, the Earl of Elgin, the 
Baroness Willoughby de Eresby, the Earl of Home, the 
Dowager Marchioness of Huntly, the Marquis of Lothian, the 
Marquis of Northampton, the Marquis of Tweeddale, Lord 
Verulam, a number of other ladies and gentlemen all over the 
country, and various corporations and Jearned societies. The 
total number of articles here displayed is 1546, embracing 
examples of the Early Period, the Early Seottish, the time af 
Mary Stuart, Seorland after the Union of the Crowns, and of 
the Jacobite pertod, besides articles pertaining to the Burgh of 
Gasvow, and to other Corporations, manu- 
scripts of literary interest, portraits, and a 
vaniety of other things. 

lu the first sceetion the vistter is carried 
hack to prehistoric times by remains of ereat 
antiquity, discovered ino many spots, such as 
hammers, axe-heads. hatehets, eelts, 
cinerary urns and mitlist spear. 
bronze swords, Roman soldiers’ camp 
ries, other ornaments, 
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of  Seots.” the untertunate 
Mary Stuart. are very niumer- 
Ms Amonye them is the 


‘Blairs College | Portrait,” 
Which originally was the pro- 
perty of Elizabeth Curle Gone 
ol Mirvos attendants ato ler 
execution) and was presented 
hy her to the Scots College at 
Douat. where her brather was 
a professor. At the breaking 
out of the Preneh Revolution 
the inmates of the Collece 
were obliged to fly, and the 
portrait was taken out of 
its frame and hiddew in a 
chimney, which was then built 
up. In ISIL it was taken 
from its hiding-place and sent 
to the Scotch Benedictine Con- 
rene in ue whence, in 1830, 
1t was taken to Scot: ; 
Bishop Patison and placed in Blair's Gollege (eae bed 
cognised as one of the very few authéntic portraits of 
the unfortunate young Queen, and is understood to have 
been painted by Antynas Cawood, from a drawing made 
during the Queen's lifetime; after Elizabeth and Jane 
Curle retirned to Fraute. There aro several of the 
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Queen's watches, cameos, and rings ; a gold-enamel crucifix 
which she used during her imprisonment in [otheringay 
Castle, the Prayer-book she held in her hands at her 
execution, some samples of tapestry worked while she was in 
Loch Leven Castle, her workbox and escritoire,and many other 
personal possessions. ‘To this collection her Majesty graciously 
contributes a number of relics; including a tortoise-shell 
cabinet which belonged to Mary,and was bequeathed by Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton to our Queen, with a request that it 
should be preserved either at Windsor or Holyrood ; a lock of 
Mary's hair, bequeathed in the same manner; a purse sewed 
by Mary. also bequeathed to the Queen by Lord Belhaven ; a 
full-length engraving of Queen Mary, by Hagenburg ; an en- 


graying of Maryand Darnley, by Elstracke ; a replica in oils of 
the Blair’s College portrait, a portrait of Lord Darnley and his 


brother, and an old drawing, believed to represent the trial of 
Mary. On the other hand, there are relics of Jahn Knox, and 


of the Covenanters. 


The collection of memorials of the “Jacobite Period" 
consists largely of medals and medallions, representing 
various events, such as the birth of King James in 1688, the 
reception of James II. by Louis XIV. in 1689, the escape of 
Princess Clementina from Innspriick in 1719, the marriage of 
James III. to Princess Clementina, and other scenes. The 
Prince of Wales lends a ring with a miniature portrait on 
ivory of Prince Charles Edward Stuart, said to have been 
worn by him, and presented to his Royal Highness by the 
Duchess of Gordon; and also a pair of pocket pistols, silver- 
mounted and inlaid with gold, formerly belonging to Prince 
Charles, and also presented by the Duchess of Gordon, 
Portraits of “Prince Charlie” and Flora Macdonald, letters 
from the Prince, drinking-cups, rings, and other personal 
ornaments; a small MS. of music, which, when folded in a 
particular manner, conveyed a warning to the Prince, 
“Conceal yourself ; your foes look for you”; Flora Mae- 
donald’s wedding-ring ; and other curiosities, are found in 
this collection. 

Original letters, and manuscripts of some of the works, of 
Robert Burns and Sir Walter Scott, constitute the most attrac- 
tive part of the literary collection. The Burns manuscripts 
include those of * The Whistle,” “The Author’s Earnest Cry 


and Prayer,’ “The Holy Fair,’ “The Wounded Hare,” 
andl “ The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” “The Twa Dogs,” 
and “Scotch Drink”—these last being lent by the 
Irvine Burns Club. With these are Barns’s rod and 


sword-stick, and, more interesting still, the identical whistle 
which prompted his poem bearing that title. 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION 3 
DIAMOND CUTTING AND POLISHING, 


ebony whistle which was brought to Seotland by a Danish 
eentloman in the suite of Anne of Denmark, wife of James VI, 
of scotland. ‘That gentleman claimed to have won and kept 
the trophy at all the Courts of Europe, where it was the prize 
In the drinkinyg-bouts, the person last able to blow the whistle 
the winner. In a contest In Scotland it was won 
from its owner by Sir Robert Laurie, of Maxwelton, father of 
* Nnmie Laurie.” The contest at which Burns was present was 
in I7eh. between a deseendant of Sir Robert Laurie and two 
other centlemen, to one of whom, Mr. Alexander, of Craig- 
darroch, Burns, as umpire, awarded it. This curious relic is 
lent by Captain RoC. Ferguson, to whom it descended. Among 
the Seott exhibits is * Old Mortality’s ” mallet, which he used 
li repaiying the martyrs’ tombstones, This mallet was pre- 
sented to Myr, Joseph Train by Mr Robert Patterson, of Bal- 
mello lian, a son of * Old Mortality.” There is an autograph 
letter relating facts of the history of that personage, 
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PEASANTS’ LAND BANKS IN; POLAND: 

A report just published from the British Consul-General at 
Warsaw contains the translation of a new law extending, with 
certain alterations, the scheme of peasants’ land banks, estab- 
lished in Russia sinee I8s2. to the Kingdom of Poland. Under it 
peaswuts of Russian, Polish, or Lithuanian extraction may, with 
the approval of the local commissioner for peasants’ affairs, 
ohfain loans for the purchase of lands which do not belong to 
peasants, and which are not burdened with onerous servitudes, 
such loans not to exceed 90 per cent of the valuation made by 
the officers of the bank. In Russia proper the maximum is 
ov per cent, and in the case of Poland the additional 15 per 
cout is to come from a special fund instituted for that country 
In IS60 to free peasants from dependence on the landlords, 
The Davlanee of that fund. which amounts now to 2,000,000 
roubles, is to be handed over to the land bank. he land pur- 
chased in this way cannot be sold until the debt to the bank is 
cleared off; mor can persons who are not peasants under’ 
the definition of law become purchasers or owners by in- 
heritance or gift. In either of the latter cases the disqualified 
person into whose possession the land may come is bound to 
sell within a year. ‘The limit of allotments is 8 1-5 acres. 








it was announced at Shoeburyness on Aug. 23 that the 1st 
Glamorganshire (second and third detachments) had taken 
first prize in the Repository competition, the second falling to 
the 2nd Durham (third and fourth detachments), and the 
third to the 4th Durham (third and fourth etachments), cer- 
tificates of merit being given to the 2nd Durham (first and 
second Uetachments) and the 8th Lancashire (third ahd fourth 
detachments). The 18t Glimorgah (secohd and third detagli- 
ments) took the badges aiid challenge cup. 
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19. The Whistle, to be won by the man of a 





1, Oaken Cradle of King James VI. 7. One of a Pair of Silver Spurs belonging to | 13. Sand-glass used by John Knox when Preaching. it latest in 
2. Nursery Chair of King James VI. King Robert Bruce. 14. A Stirrnp of King Robert Bruce. drinking-party who could sound It 
3. Carved Oaken Cradle of Mary Queen of Scots. 8. One of another Pair of Spurs belonging to him. | 15. ‘he “Cloch Dearg,” or Charm-stone, of Ard- their potations: sung by Burns. ie gigatd 
4. pgettiterart Ae toa Chanter, of Bag- | 9. The “Bultdhean” or Bell of St. Fillan. votrlich. 20. Bonnet a Cap wom by Prince Charles 

p of the Clan tan. 10. Queen Mary Stuart's Hand-bell. 16. The Glenorchy Charm-stone of Breadalbane. tuart in : ‘ 
5. The “ Bachuill More,” or Crozier, of 8t. Moloc. 11 and 12. Finblems and Inscriptions on Queen | 17. One of Queen Mary Stuart's Shoes. 91. Stand to fix Hour-glass on John Knox's Pulpit. 
8. “Old Mortality’s” Mell or Mallet. Mary's Bell. 18. Shoe belonging to Queen Mary of Lorraine. 29. Sword of King Robert Bruce. 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION: HISTORICAL RELICS IN THE BISHOP’S CASTLE. 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION: 


The city of Glasgow, the greatest in population of the pro- 
vincial cities of the United Kingdom, and one of the greatest 
in trade and industry, was honoured by her Majesty the Queen, 
on Wednesday, Aug. 22, with a eracious visit which was 
performed under the most gratifying conditions. fayoured by 
fine summer weather, and attended with the customary tokens 
of a public festive welcome sustained by the cordial enthusiasm 
of a loyal Scottish population. The Queen, who had not been 
at Glasgow since 1849, when she was accompanied by her 
lamented husband, the Prince Consort, had now two special 
purposes in view there ; namely, first to perform the ceremony 
of opening the new Municipal Buildings lately erected in 
George-square for the City Corporation; and secondly, to 
inspect the Great International Exhibition of this year, held 
in the grounds adjacent to Kelvingrove Park, at the west end 
of the city. The President of this Exhibition, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Bart., M.P., of Blythswood, which mansion is at 
Renfrew, about eight miles from Glasgow, was the host of her 
Majesty during the two or three days of her sojourn in the 
neighbourhood, and conducted the official reception of her 
Majesty at the Exhibition. The Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir 
James King, at the head of the Magistrates and Council of 
that city and “ Royal Burgh,” did the honours of the Municipal 
Corporation. These gentlemen, with all the official persons, 
managers of the Exhibition, citizens, and members of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, who bore part in the proceedings, 
and with the people of Glasgow and of the neighbouring 
towns, may be congratulated on the success of the arrange- 
ments, and on the agreeable impression produced by the 
Queen's visit. 
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Fler Majesty, accompanied by her daughter, Princess Hen ry 
of Battenberg (Princess Beatrice), and the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, with his son, the Hercditary Grand Duke. and Princess 
Alice of Hesse (the Queen's grandchildren), had travelled 
during the night from Osborne, Isle of Wight, to Renfrew, 
arriving at Blythswood in the morning at half-past eight on 
Wednesday, the 22nd. Prince Henry of Battenberg had gone 
to Scotland by sea, and was there to meet the Queen and 
Princess on their arrival. in company with Sir Archibald 
Campbell ; Sir M. Shaw Stewart. Lord Lieutenant of Renfrew- 
shire; Mr. H. J. Moncrieff, Sheriff of the county: Major- 
General Lyttleton Annesley. Commander of the Forces in 
Scotland ; and Provost Wright, of Renfrew, who were presented 
to the Queen. Her Majesty was dressed in black, and looked 
exceedingly well as she smilingly acknowledged the welcome of 
the bystanders. The Queen took her seat in a landau. in which 
also sat Princess Beatrice, Prince Henry of Battenberg, and 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, the Lady-in-Waiting; and the 
carriage, attended by outriders, made its way to Blyths- 
wood, followed by a procession of vehicles carrying other 
guests of Sir Archibald Campbell. 

The Royal visitors left Blythswood for Glasgow at three 
oclock. Before entering the railway-station a brief halt was 
made at the Municipal Buildings, Renfrew. and her Majesty 
was presented with an address by the Town Council. The 
Queen handed her reply to the Provost. It was in the 
following words :-— 

It affords me much pleasure to have this 
Burgh so closely connected with the ancient history of my kingdom in 


Scotland, and of sceing a district which has done so much tn modern times 
for the prosperity of the United Kingdon, 


opportunity of visiting a Royal 
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SHETLAND AND FAIR ISLE KNITTERS. 


The journey was resumed, and St. Enoch Station was 
reached at ten minntes past four o'clock. Here elaborate 
preparations had been made for the reception. The station is 
the terminus of the Glasgow and South-Western Railway, and 
the spacions interior and also the extensive square readily 
lend themselves to the art of the decorator. The immense 
arch of the station was draped with flowing curtains and 
enlivened with wreaths of evergreens and flowers. The ornate 
fronts of the station and hotel were brilliant with colour. 
Around and over the entrance to the latter, palms and shrubs 
Were massed in great abundance. From the first and third 
floors draperies of crimson and yellow were hung. Along the 
whole length of the second floor, where the ornamentation 
Was orange edged with red, trophies and shields were disposed 
at intervals, and all the balconies were bright with foliage. 
lags waved from the dormer windows on the roof, and the 
Royal standard was hoisted on the staff of the tower sur- 
mounting the whole building. 

The Highland troops, forming a guard of honour at the 
station, received her Majesty with a Royal salute. The Mar- 
quis of Lothian, being Secretary for Scotland, presented Sir 
James and Lady King. Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, Vice- 
Lientenant of Lanarkshire, Sheriff-Principal Berry, Dr. Mar- 
wick, and Major-General Annesley. The Queen had been given 
a bouquet by Miss White. of Renfrew, and Lady King now 
offered another, the Lord Provost tendering an equally beauti- 
ful gift of orchids to Princess Beatrice. 

The Royal party then walked across the platform, which 
was laid with crimson cloth, to the carriages in waiting at the 
south-west corner of the station. Headed by an escort of the 




























ROTHESAY CASTLE, ISLE OF BUTE, FROM A SKETCH MADE IN 1846. 


‘Wreaths and flowers, and covered with broad 
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15th Hussars, the Royal pageant departed from the station, and 
proceeded amidst the hearty cheers of the people to the new 
Municipal Buildings, going by way of St. Enoch’s-square, up 
Buchanan-street, along St. Vincent-place, to the front cntrance 
of the Municipal Buildings in George-sqaare. 

On this part of the route the decorations were very fine. 
The opening from St. Enoch’s-square into Argyle-street was 
spanned by the first triumphal arch, shaped and painted 60 a8 
to imitate a structare of freestone. It was surmounted bya 
Royal crown. The somewhat sombre appearance of the arch 
iteelf was relieved by flowing draperies of rich crimson, looped 
with orange. Looking up Buchanan-street, the eye was almost 
dazzled by the profusion of gorgeous colours. Flowing stripes 
of variegated material, and flags of almost every nationality, 
hung down the fronts of the handsome buildings or waved 
across the fashionable and busy thoroughfare. The east end 
of Sauchichall-street was conspicuous also by the richness 
and the taste of its display. A long avenue of Venetian 
masts, rising from tufts of foliage, led up to the triumphal 
arch, which stood at the highest point of the street, near the 
Corporation Galleries. Along the line wreaths and streamers 
filled the spaces between the masts, while strings of artificial 
roses stretched from side to side, presenting from a distance 
the appearance of a light roof of pink and white. The 
triumphal arch was most elegant; its piers were shaped 
into niches, lined with crimson and filled with palms and 
towering shrubs. The arch itself was of trellis-work, 
filled out with verdure, and relieved by masses of flowers. 


Beyond this the decorations were continued to Kelvin- “ 


grove Park. 

At. the entrance to George-syuare another triumphal 
arch, similar to the firat in general effect, had been erected. ‘The 
square itself, which had been kept clear, presented a very 
effective scene. Three sides of it were lined with gold-tipped 
Venetian masts, adorned with flags and wreaths. The frontayes 
of all the buildings on these three sides were decked with 
coloured hangings, while in striking contrast the new Muni- 
cipal Buildings were unadorned, save by the Royal Standard, 
which waved over the porch. The bright green square of 
lawn, with the beds of bright fresh flowers, came as a pleasant 
relief to the eye. The Municipal Buildings, the foundation- 
stone of which was laid five years ago, had been completed 
externally for some time. They were constructed from the 
designs of Mr. W. Young, architect, London, and standing on 
one of the finest sites in the city, are in every way worthy of 
their position. They occupy the entire eastern side of the 
square. Within the square, the equestrian statues of the 
Queen and Prince Albert were effectively decorated. The tops 
of the pedestals were trimmed with heather, and at the corners 
were shields bearing the arms of England, Ireland, Wales, and 
Scotland. Surrounding the bases were banks of flowers and 
rare plants. As the Royal procession drove through the square 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed among the spectators who 
had the pleasure of witnessing the procession both going and 
returning. 

The proceedings at the Municipal Buildings were brief, her 
Majesty's stay being only for about ten minutes. On arriving 
at the grand entrance the Queen was presented by the Lord 
Provost, Sir James King, with a gold key, and with the follow- 
ing address, which was read by Dr. Marwick, the Town 
Clerk :— 

May it please your Majesty,—We, the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the city and Royal burgh of Glasgow, desire, for ourselves and the 
community we represent, to offer your Majesty the renewed expresston of our 
loyalty and devotion to your Majesty’s person, throne, and family, and the 
assurance of our grateful appreciation of the distinguished honour you have 
done the city in consenting to inaugurate its Municipal Buildings and to 
visit the Industrial Exhibition now being held here. Since the consecration 
of the Catheilral and the foundation of the burgh in the twelfth century, 


Glasgow has received frequent visits from the Scottish Sovereigns, The 
anintly King David I, attended the consecration of the Cathedral; King 
James Il, and King James III. often visited the city. Both the last-named 
Sovereigns were Canons of the Cathedral, and conferred upon the see 
and the burgh signal marks of Royal favour. Queen Mary resided In 
Glasgow for a few days, and it was twice visited by King James VI. These 


Royal recognitions have been frequently renewed during your Majesty's 
auspicious reign. The city was honoured and gratifie.t by a visit from your 
Majesty and the Prince Consort in 1849; and ten years later your Majesty 
Was graciously pleased to open the works by which the city received the 
water supply which it has since drawn from Loch 
Katrine. Since then, Glasgow has been honoured by the 
presence of members of the Royal family on several 
occasions—in the unveiling of the statue of the lamented 
Prince Consort; in the laying of the foundation-stones of 
the University Buildings and General Post Office ; and, 
three months since, in the opening of the Exhibition 
which your Majesty is now about to visit. Of these 
repeated evidences of favour the citizens are deeply 
sensible, and they have sought to connect their Municipal 
Buildings with your Majesty’s Jubilee, so as to give 
permanent expression to the admiration and love with 
which your Majesty ts regarded here, The structure will, 
we trust, long remain a memorial of a reign unexampled 
in the magnitude and far-reaching issues of the events 
comprised within it; in the public and private virtnes of 
the Sovereign ; and in the perfect sympathy which exists 
between the Crown and the people. Given in the name 
and on behalf of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and 
Council of the city and Royal burgh of Glisgow, and the 
seal of the city affixed hereto, this 22nd day of August, 
1888.— JAMES KING, Lord Provost; J. D. MARWICK, 
Town Clerk. 

The gold casket containing the address 
having been handed to the Queen, her Majesty 
read the following reply :— 


[ thank you most sincerely for your renewed assurance 
of attachment to my throne and person. I am deeply 
touched by your reference to my previous visit to Glasgow, 
when I was accompanied by my beloved husband. I 
gladly inaugurate these noble Municipal Buildings, which 
ure worthy of the ancient renown and modern prosperity 
of your great city. 

The Lord Provost then presented the Magis- 
trates and leading officials of the Corporation, 
after which her Majesty drove out of the quad- 
rangle, and proceeded to the International 
Exhibition. Along the reute to Kelvin-grove 
Park, vast multitudes of people were assembled, 
who hailed the Queen's appearance with immense 
cheering. Another triumphal arch near the 
Lord Provost's residence formed an entrance to 
the park. It was in the Oriental style of the 
Exhibition building. At the grand entrance to 
the Exhibition, a portico, tastefully adorned with 
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stripes of alternate red and white, had been 
constructed. Prominent over the entrance the 
Imperial arms were to be seen ; those of Scot- 
land, freland, and the Colonies were ranged on 
cither side. The whole was surmounted by the 
Royal crown of England, Inside the building 
the original draperies had been replaced by elegant festoons 
of blue material, which greatly added to the effect of the 
elaborate frieze. At the west end of the hall, on the site 
hefore occupied by the colossal statue of Robert Burns,a Royal 
dais had been erected. Four broad low steps led to the throne, 

hich was a richly designed seat, flanked by lions and display- 
ing the Royal aes of England The canopy, rising to a 
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feet, was supported by light pillars and 
iided dome and Royal crown. Curtains 
de of the canopy across the dais. All the 
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draperies were of Reyal purple. with gold fringe. The wood- 
work was ivory coloured and gilt. On the top were shields 
bearing the arms of India, Canada, Australia, and South 
Africa. Behind the Queen's chair was a floral shield bearing 
the letters V.R. The chairs were upholstered in ivory satin. 
The Royal Archers, the Queen's Scottish Body-Guard, under 


THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION : MODEL OF 74-GUN FRIGATE, MADE 
OF BONE BY A FRENCH PRISONER OF WAR. 


command of the Duke of Buccleuch ond the Ear! of Stair, 
formed a guard of honour. The Seaforth Highlanders stood 
on guard behind them. 

Sir Archibald Campbell, President of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Vice-Chairman, and the conveners of the Committee 
received her Majesty at the Exhibition. The Royal party 
passed through the main avenue tothe dais in the Grand Hall, 
the National Anthem being performed by the Choral Union, 
bands, and organ. The Royal procession was headed by Sir 
Donald Matheson and Col. Clark. marshals, the General Mana- 
ger, Secretary, and Architect of the Exhibition. the Vice-Chair- 
man, the uke of Montrose, the Marquis of Breadalbane, the 
Karl of Stair, and the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, in the 
capacity of Vice-Presidents. Then came the Equerries-in- 
Waiting ; then Sir A. Campbell and Sir James King : and then 
the Queen, walking very slowly. side by side with the Grand 
Duke of Hesse, the rest of the Royal family coming behind, 
The household followed, and the next in order were the con- 
veners of the Women’s Industry Section, Lady King, Lady 
Campbell, and the Duchess of Abercorn. Committees in 
numerous array and the executive staff brought up the rear of 
the procession. ‘The National Anthem having been sung, Sir 
Archibald Campbell, as President, real an address from the 
Executive Council of the Exhibition. Of this the following 
extract may be quoted :— 


It is impossible for us to talk of the present Exhibition without remeimn- 
bering that, in common with all preeeding exhibitions that have been held 
within the realm under the beneficent sway of vour Majesty, it owes its 
origin to the Great Exhibition initiated, and so suecessfally carricd ont in 
1851, by the lamented Prince Consort, whose cnnobling Idea and warinest 
aspiration it was, by bringing nations and coammitnittes tito friendls 
compeution With one another in arts and raanufactures, to secure the 
blessings and the benefits inseparable from the promotion of peace and 
eoodwill among mankind. Will vour Matesty permit us to advert for 
a moment to the signal success with which the present Exhibition has 
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The Queen, in an unusually low tune of voice, read a reply 
in the following words :— 

It is with the utmost gratification that T receive the loyal and dutiful 
aldress which you Bave just presented, and Tam greatly pleased by the 
warm manner in which [linve been weleomed by the vast community of 
this great ectiy. Tam deeply sensible of the advantages which the mann. 
facturing and commercial interests of the whole cfivillsed world have 
received from these exhibitions, which were first organised by my beloved 
husband i 1851. Lf rejolee in the well-deserve.! success which has crowned 
your efforts, and FP heartily offer you my best wishes for the continued 
prosperity of this great undertaking. 

The Lord Provost handed the official badge of the Exhi- 
bition to the Queen, and the following gentlemen were indi- 
vidually presented :—Messrs. Dickson and Shearer, Vice- 
Chairmen ; Mr. H. Anthony Hedley, General Manager ; Colonel 
Cunningham, Secretary; and Mr. Sellars, Architect. All the 
company resuming their seats in imitation of the Royal per- 
bonages upon the dais. the “Song of Praise,” composed by Mr. 

Joseph Bradley. followed by “Auld Lang Syne,” were sung. 

While «a selection of Scottish national airs was being 

performed, her Majesty and the Royal party, accompanied 

\ by Sir Archibald and Lady Campbell, Sir James 


ON and Lady King, and the Duchess of Abercorn, 
ay a poe by the north-west tower of the grand 
a Se OS all to the Women’s Art and Industry Section, 
a and inspected first the Irish, then the Scotch, 

Poeun ps and then the English and Welsh Sections. Her 

<i / Majesty was received in the Irish Section by the 

ZH of Duchess of Abercorn and the Irish Com- 


‘/ mittee, and in the other sections by Lady Campbell and 
the Central Committee. In each section the Lady Con- 
vener presented the officials of the section. ‘The ladies 
co nposing the committecs were presented to her Majesty 
in their respective sections. ‘These ladies had received 

orders to wear black. The Art Galleries were next visited. 
under the guidance of Mr. Francis Powell and Mr. Robert 
Crawford, and lastly the Artisan Section, The return to St. 
Enoch Station was a repetition of the popular demonstration 
in the streets; and travelling, as before, by special train, it 
Wits nearly dusk when the Qneen reached Blythswood. ; 

On Thursday, Ang. 23, her Majesty visited the prosperous 
manufacturing town of Paisley, which celebrated on that day 
the four hundredth anniversary of its municipal charter. 
granted by King James IV. of Scotland in 1488. ‘The Queen, 
with Princess Beatrice, and with the Grand Duke of Hesse 
and his son and daughter, drove from Blythswood to Paisley, 
between five and six o'clock. At the Town Hall, an address 
from the Corporation was presented by Provost Cochrane, to 
which her Majesty made a gracious reply. Earlier in the day, 
Princess Beatrice, with her husband Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg, went in the Royal yacht Victoria and Albert up the 
Clyde to Govan, where her Royal Highness performed the 
ceremony of launching the Marathon, a new armed cruiser for 
the Royal Navy, built at the Fairfield Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Works, under the direction of Sir William Pearce. 
On Friday, Aug. 24, the Queen again visited the Glasgow 
Exhibition, also the University of Glasgow, and Queen 
Margaret's College for Ladies, before her departure to Balmoral. 
A baronetcy has been conferred on the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
and the Town Clerk has been knighted. 

The Exhibition itself. apart from the Queen’s visit, has 
already been described. We give some additional Dlustrations : 
the View from under the Central Dome; that of the Main 
Avenue, looking west; the Indian Section, with the wood- 
carvers ; the women and girls from Shetland and Fair Isle. at 
work knitting; and one or two manufacturing processes, 
The Indian Section occupies the courts numbered $2, 33, and 
3+, where are gathered manufactures from every part of India; 
carpets, rugs, jewellery, silk, wool, and cotton fabrics ; wood- 
carving and Jacquered work, metal work, pottery, glass and 
leather work. Some of these articles have been purchased 
with the funds provided by the Exhibition authorities ; the rest 
have been forwarded by private parties for exhibition and sale. 
An Oriental aspect is given to these courts by the erection of 
model structures, representing temples, pagodas, &c. The 
wall-space above the stalls is hung with gorgeously coloured 
carpets from the Eastern looms. ‘To the west of Court 34, 
asmall space has been fitted up to resemble an 
Indian bazaar, where native workmen may be seen 
plying their trades as jewellers, wood-carvers, 
potters, and makers of sweetmeats. with their 
own primitive tools. In the general Exhibi- 
tion. Class XVIII, that of jewellery, in the 
main avenue, the Diamond-Cutting Company 
( Limited). of London, show the process of 
cutting and polishing Indian, South African, 
Brazilian, Australian, and other diamonds by 
special machinery. Among the Illustrations 
that we gave last week were those of the 
making of black-lead pencils and pen-bolders, 
exhibited by Messrs. R. Wilson and Co., of 
Keswick, Cumberland. 

The decorations of Enoch’s railway- 
station and hotel at Glasgow, those of the 
mansion of the Lord Proyost, and of other 
public and private buildings, were provided by 
Messrs. J. Defries and Sons, of Houndsditch, 
London. 


St. 


The members of the Middlesex Natural 
History Society assem bled recently, at Kdg- 
ware, under the directorship of Mr. Sydney 'T. 
Klein, and proceeded through the town of 
Edgware to the old church at Whitchurch, 
where the Rector fully explained the many 
objects of interest. Canons Park, formerly the 
seat of the Duke of Chandos, was also visited, 
Brockley Hill being reached by the old Roman 
road of Watling-street, where the site of the 
Roman town of Sulloniacae was inspected. The 
members were then taken through private 
grounds to examine the obelisk of Cassive)- 
aunus, a Roman encampment, two ancient 
barrows (one in course of being opened), and 
a facsimile of Rousseau’'s Tomb; afterwards 
crossing Busbey-heath to the residence of Mr. 
Sydney T. Klein at Stanmore, by whom all the 
members were hospitably entertained. 

Miss Edith Woodworth’s Buttercup and 
Daisy Fund has proved highly successful. 


Over 300 sick children, collected from some 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION: THE CENTRAL AVENUE, LOOKING WHST. of the poorest districts of London, have been 
sent into the country for two weeks by the 
been honoured? [t¢ has now been. open for nearly four months, and = aid of the fund. One hundred and thirty have gone to Salis- 


during that period has been visited by upwards of two millions and 
a half of people from your Majesty's wide empire, both home and 
colonial, besides great numbers from the Continent of Enrope and the 
United States of America, all attracted by a display of some of the noblest 
productions in every department of science and art and of manufactures, 
ami which, we believe, none have had an opportunity of seeing without 
expressions of the warmest admiration. We now respectfully submit for 
your Majesty's tuspection some of the principal features and contents of the 
Exhibition, and express our gratefal sense of the distingnished honour 
which your Majesty is now conferring upon this city and the Exhibj{tion. 
We earnestly pray that your Majesty may long be spared to reign over a 
happy and united people. 


bury, seventy to Dean, thirty-five to East Grinstead, twenty-five 
to Godalming, and mauy others to Halstead, Caterham, W est 
Brighton, and Broadstairs. The fund pays for the return fares 
of the children and for their entire keep for the fortnight. 
This result has been mainly obtained through the performance 
of “ Frou-Frou.” given at the Globe Theatre on July 26, by Mr. 
Edgar Brnce and Miss Woodworth, with the kind assistance 
of the artistes who appeared on that occasion; bat Miss 
Woodworth has also to thank mauy friends for their donations. 
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‘ROTHESAY CASTLE AND THE CLYDE. 


Our View of Rothesay Castle, from a sketch made in 1846 by 
Mr. W. Simpson, belongs to the series of illustrations of “The 
Clyde, Past and Present.” Rothesay Castle is supposed to have 
been first erected in 1098, by Magnus Barefoot, King of Nor- 
“way, as a stronghold when he was bent on the conquest of the 
Western Isles of Scotland. Its first plan was that of a great 
circular wall, 140 feet in diameter, with four projecting round 
towers. About the middle of the fourteenth century, King 
Nobert IJ. added a palace to the original construction, and 
he is supposed to have built the chapel of St. Michael, which 
is now only a ruin within the walls. Over the princi- 
pal entrance to the palace, in a panel, are the Royal 
Arms of Scotland. The Prince of Wales derives from 
this place his title of Duke of Rothesay, the eldest son of the 
Kings of Scotland having that title in former times. This old 
castle was left in ruins when burned in 1685, and the interior 
was a@ mass overgrown with shrubs and weeds. In 1874, the 
Marquis of Bute, who is hereditary keeper, took charge of the 
place, and since then it has been well looked after. Itis an 
interesting specimen of the baronial architecture of the period 
to which it belongs. The island of Bute is noted for its 
mild climate; it is the Isle of Wight of Scotland, and 
consumptive patients take advantage of its  salubrity. 
There is on Loch Fad a small residence still known as 
“ Kean's Cottage,” where Edmund Kean, the actor, stayed for 
some time. The views of Arran and the Firth of Clyde are 
very fine as seen from Barone Hill and other heights in the 
island 

The view down the Clyde from near Kilpatrick, of which 
the same Artist gives a Sketch, is one of the most noted views 
on the river. It shows the Forth and Clyde Canal, which ends 
at Bowling. Beyond Bowling is Dumglass, and the hill of 
Dumbuck towers high above; Dumbarton Rock stands out 
alone, and marks pretty nearly where the Clyde ceases to be a 
river and becomes a firth. In the distance are the mountains 
of Argyleshire; on the south side of the river is Blantyre 
House. Adjacent to Kilpatrick are the populous villages of 
Dalmuir and Kilbowie, with some important factories. One of 
these is the vast establishment of the Singer Sewing-Machine 
Company, covering twenty-two acres. These works, capable 
of producing 10,000 sewing-machines in a week, give employ- 
ment, when business is good, to four or five thousand hands. 
They have a steam-whistle that can be heard at Paisley, five 
miles distant. ‘The managers considerately stopped this whistle 
during the Queen's sojourn at Blythswood. 





THE HIGH COMMISSIONERSHIP IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
A Blue-book has been published containing the “ Correspond- 
ence relating to the High Commissionership in South Africa 
and its Separation from the Governorship of the Cape,” 
together with a sketch-map of South Africa from the Zambesi 
to Cape l’Agulhas. 

The Rev. John Mackenzie, in a long communication to the 
Colonial Office, urges the necessity for the separation of the 
office of High Commissioner, discharging Imperial or general 
functions, from that of Governor of the Cape Colony, 
discharging local and special functions. He says :—" The 
business proper to the [igh Commissioner at onee would 
be, firstly, the correspondence with the Free State, Transvaal, 
Natal, and Cape Colony on border affairs in such cases as are now 
brought before the High Comiissioner or the Special Com- 
missioner for Zululand ; secondly, the guidance of the adminis- 
tratorships of Basutoland, Zululand, Swaziland, Pondoland, 
and Bechuanaland North and South. There is the loudest call 
for administration in each and all of these places. It is to our 
discredit that it has not been sooner supplied.” These functions, 
he urges, cannot properly be fulfilled by the Governor of the Cape 
Colony. The Secretary of the Colouial Office, in acknowledging 
the receipt of Mr. Mackenzie's communication, says that he is 
not prepared to recommend the assumption by this country 
of the great amount of interference in, and = direct re- 
sponsibility for, the details of extra-Colonial affairs in 
South Afriea which jis letters appear to advoeate. Sir 
Hereules Robinson, in a despatch to Lord Knutsford, gives 
his objections to the proposed chanves, and cneloses an extract 
from the leading article in the Cape Temes of June s, [8ss, 
likewise adverse to the proposal. A minute of the Ministers to 
the Governor is given in which they svy “the visible results of 
the present system are so wood that it is scarcely too much to 
say they could not be better.” Finally. the text of a question 
addressed to the Cape Premier on the subject is added, and a 
telegraphic despatch announcing that both Houses of Parlia- 
ment had wnanimously resolved that the separation cf the 
offices would be fraught with danger to the future peace and 
welfare of South Africa. 

Lh YOLUNTEERS. 

The officers who have been appointed to command the nineteen 
brigades of infantry Volunteers under the home defence 
mobilisation scheme have received from the War Office a letter 
containing full instructions as to the duties they wonld have 
to perform in the event of a demand being made upon them. 
The “letter of service” is accompanied by a circular from Lord 
Wolseley, Adjutant-General, desiring the brigadier-generals 
to state suggestions for improving the efliciency and readiness 
of their brigades, and that they should keep in constant touch 
With the units composing their commands. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Godwin Austen, of Shalford Park, has 
offered the National Rifle Association a site close to Guildford, 
lying between Pewley Hill and Chantry Downs, for the annual 
competition. Ranges up to 1000 yards can be obtained, and 
the site is said to be well screened, healthy, well drained, and 
Within a few minutes’ walk of Guildford Junction, where four 
lines of railway converge. It is about twenty-eight miles 
from London. ; 

Several of the metropolitan Volunteer rifle regiments were 
engaged in competitive practice on Aug. 25 for a large and 
valuable list of prizes. 

The Hon. Mrs. George Howard, of Castle Tloward, York- 
shire, has offered a scholarship of £20 a year for three years, 
tenable at Aberdare Hall, to women students of the University 
College of South Wales and Monmouthshire, Cardiff. The 
scholarship will be awarded at the discretion of the executive 
committee of the Aberdare Hall. 


From the annual accounts of the Chamberlain of the City 
of London relating to the coal and wine dues, Blackfriars 
Bridge, police, &c., we learn that the gross amount of duty on 
coals brought into the Port of Tondon was £176,367: 
brought by railway conveyance, £220,045; by inland navi- 
gation, £418; and by road traffic, £586; total coal duty, 
£397,418; wine duty in the Port of London, £9573; grand 
total, £406,991. OF this, £328,798 was paid into the bank to 
the credit of the Metropolitan Board of Works to the account 
of the Thames Embankment and Metropolis Improvement 
Fund. The City Police Fund showed that the receipts for the 
year had been £131,512. The expenditure under the Sewers 


account had been £541,764. Tho City’s duty on coals had 
been £176,630. $ 
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THE “CLACH DEARG” OF ARDVORLICH. — 


Among the articles on view in the collection of Scottish 
antiquities that has been placed in the “ Bishop’s Castle” at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, one of those selected for our Illus- 
trations is the once famous “ Clach Dearg,” a supposed medi- 
cinal charm-stone, lent by Colonel Stewart, of Ardvorlich, Loch 
Earn-head, Perthshire. Thisisa piece of clear rock crystal, almost 
round in shape, and about one and a half inches in diameter, 
placed in a setting of four silver bands or slips. It derives its 
name of * dearg,” or red, from a pink tinge that comes over it in 
certain lights after it has been dipped in water. Though not 
mentioned in any of the family charters or papers, it has been 
treasured in the family of Ardvorlich as an heirloom for at 
least four hundred years, and of old was esteemed by their 
neighbours and followers as the peculiar token or badge of 
chieftainship over the Balquidder Clan of Stewart, to which 
branch of the Royal race the Ardvorlichs belong. According to 
tradition it is one of two famous medicinal stones which, as 
Nesbit records in his “ History of Heraldry ” (Vol. II., page 75), 
were bronght over from the East, about the year 1450, by an 
ancestor of the Ardvorlichs, James Beg Stewart, who was grand- 
son of Murdoch, Regent of Scotland and Duke of Albany. He, 
being involved in the misfortunes of all the Albany Stewarts 
of his day, during his exile from Scotland, took part in one of 
the later Crusades, from which he carried off as spoil these 
famous stones, ‘This story is confirmed by the Oriental pattern 
of the setting. The Ardvorlich stone was very much esteemed 
as a@ sovereign remedy for several distempers incident to man- 
kind, and very necessary for curing diseases in cattle. The 
other stone is said to have been given away as an extra- 
ordinary present by Alexander Stewart to one of the Earls of 
Moray. So lately as 1854, the “ Clach Dearg” continued to be 
used for curing diseases in cattle, its efficacy as a remedy for 
human ills having fallen out of repute some time before. 
People came from far and near, sometimes from a distance of 
forty miles, to carry away the water in which the stone had been 
dipped. The way was for each applicant to draw the water, 
himself or herself, in a pitcher or bow], which he solemnly 
presented either to the laird or lady, who with great ceremony 
and a muttered form of words like an incantation, stirred the 
stone thrice in the water, from left to right, holding it by the 
chain. The last “ leddy ” who performed the rite is said to 
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have always accompanied the action with the words, repeated 
over and over again, “If it'll do nae gude, it’ll do ye nae 
ill,’ which sounded quite oracnlar enough in the ears of 
the Gaelic-speaking devotees! The water was then put 
into a bottle and carried home; but, as its virtue was 
supposed to be lost if taken into any house on the way 
home, the bearer had to be careful not to cross any threshold 
till he reached the byre or bothy where his patient lay, 
whether cow, or stirk, or horse. The people always said that 
the “ puir beastie.” after tasting the sacred draught, immedi- 
ately stood npon its legs and was healed of the disease. In 
Isst, when the laird who succeeded to Ardvorlich was in India, 
the “Clach Dearg” was put for safe keeping, along with 
the family plate, in the strong room of a bank, where it re- 
mained for so many years that the belief in its healing power 
is vone for ever. 


A much desired amalgamation between the Sanitary Insti- 
tute of Great Britain and the Parkes Museum has taken place, 
and the objects of the two societies will in future be carried 
on by * The Sanitary Institute.” 

A meeting of American officers, military and naval, now in 
England, was held on Aug. 25, at the residence of Colonel 
Gouraud, Norwood, when a resolution of condolence with the 
family of the late General Sheridan was passed. Several of 
the speakers, who had served under the late American com- 
mander, spoke in warm terms of his merits as an ideal soldier. 

The annual prize-shooting contest of the Honourable 
Artillery Company was held on Aug. 24, and in the competi- 
tion for the officers’ prizes Sergeant Wood, in spite of a strong 
wind and changeable light, scored 98, being only seven below 
the highest possible. Private Chantler won the Prince of 
Wales's prize with a fine score, Private Brooking being first 
and Private Gilbert second, but both being disqualified as 
having previously won the prize. Private Brooking was 
awarded the prize given by the Fitzroy Lodge, and an oil 
painting presented by the artist, Serjeant W.S. Jay. The Duke 
of Portland’s annual prize of fifteen guineas was awarded to 
Serjeant J. F. O'Connor Wood, for an aggregate of 186 points. 
Captain Bateman took the late Captain Jacob’s memorial prize, 
with an aggregate of 175 points; the veterans’ prizes were 
won by Private D. Payne, with an aggregate of 170 points ; 
and Private Homer, with 162 points. The final shoot for the 
Championship of the Regiment resulted in the prize presented 
by the President of the Company being taken by Private 
Gilbert. Several Company competitions were also decided. 
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DANDELION DOWN. 


To-day, as I sit at an open window which looks on a pleasant 
meadow fringed with willows, marking the margin of the 
river, a dandelion seed has been wafted into the room by the 
summer breeze. ‘The dandelion, familiar as it may be to 
everybody, isa flower which has locked up within its botanical 
history a very considerable meed of curious philosophy. I 
confess to possessing for that elegant flower, which is ordinarily 
and zontemptuously named a “ roadside weed,” a high measure 
of respect. Primarily the dandelion is not one flower but 
many—a colony of strap-shaped blossoms, nestling cosily on the 
flattened top of the hollow flower-stalk. Pluck out one of 
those blossoms, and look at it narrowly by the aid of a pocket 
lens, ‘here is the yellow strap, toothed at the top, and 
forming the corolla of the flower. Probably, once upon a time, 
when the dandelion blossoms were not packed so closely to- 
gether (jike human units themselves) this yellow strap was 
composed of distinct and separate petals. Its toothed or 
fringed margin would seem to indicate as much. Down below 
you see the down or silky hairs which represent the calyx of 
the flower, or the green outer part you see so distinctly in the 
rose, the strawberry (where it is double) or primrose. Here 
the calyx is a mass of flossy hairs, and discharges, as we shall 
see, a useful purpose in the after-glow of dandelion life. 
Below, the little flower forms a tube, and inside the 
tube are the seed-producing organs. ‘lhe pistil, wherein the 
seeds are matured, is that delicate stalk you may perceive 
rising in the middle of the tube. It is divided in two at its 
tip, and the ends curl over. On these ends the pollen, or 
yellow fertilising dust you see so distinctly in larger flowers, 
will be placed, so as to ripen and fructify the ovules into 
seeds. Stamens, too, for producing the pollen, the little 
dandelion flower possesses, all united in a bunch around the 
stalk of the pistil. So that inside this apparently insignificant 
blossom, one of the hundred or two which make up the 
dandelion-head, you find all the paris of a perfect flower. 
Little wonder that this race of plants flourishes exceedingly 
and multiplies apace when you discover its colonial nature, 
and its compound constitution. 


After the blossom comes the fruit, and the dandelion 
pistils ripen in due season. The yellow leaves wither away, 
because, having served as flags and ensigns to the insect-hosts, 
which carry the pollen from one flower to the other, their 
mission is past and over. Seed-time in dandelion history is 
well known. You behold the head of flowers converted into a 
perfect ball of downy hairs, and the children blow them off 
puff by puff to calculate the time of day, in the exercise of 
that popular mythology whereof childhood still retains many 
examples. What has happened, then, to the dandelion-héad as 
its seed-time has dawned upon it? Chiefly this : the silky calyx 
has developed apace, and has come to form wings whereby the 
seeds are carried hither and thither by the winds. Not content 
with producing abundance of seeds, Madre Natura provides 
for their dispersion far and wide over the face of the earth. 
There is a wealth of wonderment to be obtained ont of the 
study which begins with a roadside weed and merges into the 
great question of the diffusion of plant-Jife at large. The 
dandelion-seed, which the wind has wafted through the open 
window, speaks to us of ways and means of securing the 
propagation of the flowers by the cunning utilisation of the 
winds—just as in other plants the waters may bear the seeds 
to distant parts, or as others, again, employ animals to 
carry their progeny and to spread their kind broadcast. Indeed, 
from all we know about the dispersion of seeds, we are forced 
to conclude that the contrivance and ingenuity of Nature are 
nowhere more typically represented than in securing “ fresh 
woods and pastures new” for the growth of plants. Even in 
our dandelion there is found a certain noteworthy feature 
which is typical of many kindred devices for ensuring the due 
perpetuation of the race. When the flowers are being fer- 
tilised the head stands erect and prominent among the vege- 
tation of the highways. Then, when the seeds are ripening, 
the stalk is lowered, and the flower lies horizontal or bent 
towards the ground. ‘This device secures the efficient maturing 
of the seeds, and, when all is ready, and the ripened pistils or 
* fruits ” ure prepared for dissemination, the flower-stalk rises 
erect once more, and each puff of wind carries off the seeds, 
borne through the air on their wings. “ Thistledown,” in this 
sense, Is seen to be a structure with a great purpose at its 
back. These “airy nothings” of the child represent some of 
the means whereby this earth has become peopled and pastured 
with the fullness of vegetable growth. 

The floating dandelion seed, however, is but the beginnings 
of thought in this direction, as I have said. When you stroll 
throngh the garden or by the wayside, note how herb-robert, 
by an ingenious catapult-arrangement, plays at “ pitch and 
toss’’ with its seeds and scatters them abroad and around. If 
you come across a squirting cucumber anywhere in the south 
of Europe beware of touching it, lest you be greeted with a 
veritable explosion of seeds. Watch the ripe poppy-head, full 
of seeds, and note the little doors which lie just under the lid. 
You may understand then, how, when the flower-stalk sways 
to and fro with the wind, the seeds are ejected and thrown out 
from their parent-capsule. Of winged seeds, too, there are 
many tolerably heavy kinds, which are dispersed by means of 
the wind acting on their parachutes. The sycamore seed 
has a double wing, as also has that of the maple, and the ash 
and fir are also to be reckoned with in this sense of wind- 
dispersed plants. When you stop to examine the burdock 
seeds, you will then discover how the animal is pressed into 
the service of the plant, for you may note the hooked hairs 
with which the seeds are provided and wherewith they cleave 
and cling to the hair and fur of sheep and other unsuspecting 
ministers of plant-life. Nor is the service of the animal 
always unconscious, There is a South African plant whose 
seeds or fruits possess hooks of such a nature that, when the 
lion has innocently been made a carrier and disperser of these 
seeds, the king of beasts has been done to death by the torture 
and irritation they induce. The lion in attempting to free his 
hair from the seeds is apt to find them adhering to his mouth, 
and the effort to get rid of the seeds is as often as not a hopeless 
task. There is no space left wherein to ask you to remember 
the sticky seed of the mistletoe—a rare provision among our 
native plants—whereby it adheres to the tree which is to 
form its “ host.” It is a curious story, too, that of the dispersion 
of seeds by the aid of birds. You may read how Darwin, by 
the exercise of his patient industry, seeing possible results 
where a lesser mind would “pass by on the other side,” 
moistened and tended the clod of earth which a friend had 
removed from the foot of a migrating bird. Out of this clod, 
in time, developed dozens of plants, which, in the natural 
order of things would have been carried by the bird over great 
tracts of land and sea. Think, also, how voleanic islands, rising 
from the azure main as primitive tracts of land, ot by 
the winged seeds which fall on their coasts and bring forth a 
covering of vegetation to cover the barrenness of the earth. 

{ may not discourse at present on the why and wherefore 
of colour in fruits as an aid to the dispersion of the seeds 
contained therein. The dandelion seed is enough for to-day, 
and opens the gateway of thought wide enough for you 
meformanydaystocome. = 
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THE GLASGOW EXHIBITION: VIEW FROM UNDER THE CENTRAL DOME. 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE CLYDE, NEAR KILPATRICK: DUMBARTON CASTLE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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VIEW OF BATH, 


NE of the most ancient, and perhaps the most bean- 
tiful, of the cities in the West of England—attractive 
in name and fame, agreeable in situation, handsomely 
built, with an aspect of polite elegance in keeping 
with its old-fashioned celebrity, and with an air of 

' urbau retirement peculiarly its own—Bath has been chosen for 
this year’s Congress of the British Association of Science. “Go 
to Bath !” was the phrase and form of personal dismissal, in 
those days when people were sometimes ordered to be “sent to 


ne 


mat 





while the city, instead of lying wholly at the bottom, ascends 
these hills, forming terraces, squares, and crescents, one above 
another, of fair stone houses, intermixed with gardens and 
trees: the Avon, which is as little beautiful as the Arno, flows 
in a deep hollow beneath them. Such is the present aspect of 

Bath. 
The Roman city of Aque Solis was much smaller, covering 
mainly that part of the site of modern Bath, to the west 
and south, which 






Coventry.” We never had any disinclination to go to Bath ; ot gt NESS <i Qh ‘ is now represented 
anybody may do well to go there now; there is been on GENT —f{ T& B by Westgate- 
a very long list of people who went to Bath, a‘ ’**; ie a ee =. ayveet and Stall 
and came back much the better for it in health. Sige +e a : act... YE. pias 

This list begins with the very earliesy NI is, prised a great permanent camp for two 
of British: associations” pfor Sing Sait NN van legions of Roman soldiers, a quadrangle 
grandson of the King Lud who built “A\/yg r “ with a grand street, 100 ft. wide, running 
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Ludgate, in London, a de- es 
scendant of the Trojan hero %\%& 
Brutus, who gave his name cel S 
to Britain, was cured of \\ 
leprosy by the Bath medicinal 4 
waters. He discovered their 
efficacy by having infected . 
a herd of swine with his 
disease, and observing tha. @ 
they got rid of it by wallow- 
ing in a local pool. If a 

i sceptical generation will not 
believe Geoffrey of Mecn- 
mouth, who ought to know 
better than we can, as le 
lived much nearer the time, 
which was 860 B.c., let them 
give credit to the Bath towns- ge 
folk of A.D. 1699 A statue wr 
of Bladud was then set up, : 
with an inscription in honour 
of “Bladud, son of Hudi- 
bras ’"—not, of course, the 
comic Hudibras of the recent 
Commonwealth—as the 
actual founder of “these 
Baths.” Here are * British 
associations,” to be sure, of 
extreme antiquity, but not 
“theadvancement of science. 
A learned and scientific 
author, Mr. H. W. Freeman. 

\ with medical diplomas, sur- 
geon to the Royal United 
Hospital at Bath, whose 
treatise on ° The ‘Thermal 

‘ Bathsof Bath,” just published 
by Messrs. Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co., we propose to quote, 
rejects the story of Bladud 
and the swine. He shows 
even that this was a mere 
absurd interpolation, if it 
were to be found at all, in the 
British history of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth. who does say, 
indeed, that Bladud, a_ phi- 
losopher and necromancer, 
the father of King Leir or 
Lear, was the founder of 
Bath. ‘The existence of an & 
ancient British town on this = 
site, and the ancient Britons’ 
acquaintance with the heal- 
ing virtue of the springs, are 
points not questioned by Mr. 

5 Freeman. ‘The Romans, about 
the year A.D. 54, ocenpied 
the town, which they called Aqua 
Solis. It seems doubtful that this 
name originally meant ‘* The 
Waters of the Sun”; for “Sul” 
was a native local name, preserved 
in that of the hill called Solsbury, 
before the men of Latin speech 
came into the country. That hill 
of singular appearance, at the south- 
west extremity of the Cotswolds, over- 
looking the valley of the Avon, may : 
have been the site of a primitive fort- |iieejses 
ress-town of the Britons, from which PARR IPS 
the lower town was colonised, as in the | ‘ie 
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case of Old Sarum and Salisbury, or in 
that of Fiesole and Florence. 

_ The situation of Bath is not inferior 
in natural beauty to that of Florence, 
The valley is similarly an amphitheatre 
of verdant hills, rising on the east side 
to the height of 600 ft., at Claverton ; 
on the north, Lansdowne Hill, to 813 ft. ; 
and on the west, at Bathwick, to 400 ft. ; 
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FROM NEAR THI ABBEY CEMETERY. 


Basilica, the Temple of Diana, and the Temple of Minerva, 
stood nearly where the Abbey, with its churchyard, and the 
Pump-room now stand. Architectural remnants, fragments 
of fluted columns, sculptured capitals and cornices, prove the 
magnificence of those Roman edifices. To the south-west of 
the Basilica, on the other side of the present Abbey-street, 
were discovered, first in 1755, portions of the Roman Baths, 
the further discovery of which took place in 1871, and then 
excited much antiquarian comment. There are sundry hot 
springs in the soil under this quarter of the city, and the 
Romans built their baths directly over the largest, to economise 
its natural heat. 

The visitor will find himself amply compensated for an 
inspection of the Roman baths, which, within the last few 
years, have been exposed by the Corporation—perhaps the 
most remarkable relic extant of the Roman occupation. A 
description of those baths, with an Illustration, was given in 

our Journal on Oct. 20, 1883. Mr. 











= = = s*Frreeman’s book should be consulted. 
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A PEEP AT BATH, FROM BEECHEN HILL. 


our Illustrations, is $1 ft. long and 38 ft. 
wide, which was in the centre of a 
hall, 110 ft. long and 68 ft. Gin. wide, 
= SSS | formerly roofed with a vault supported 





————————— | The Roman bath, shown in one of 
| 





by pilasters and arches, divided into 
three aisles, the middle aisle covering 
| the bath. The pedestals and lower part 
= of several of the massive pilasters, with 
——=| the steps going down to the water, 
——— = =| appear in the Illustration ; behind them, 
in the side aisles, which were decorated 
with sculpture, was a _ promenade 
gallery. The floor of this hall is 20 ft. 
below the level of the neighbouring 
modern street. Another spacious apart- 
ment contained two  sudatories, or 
sweating -rooms, with a fireplace be- 
tween them and flues to heat them. 
The circular bath, recently discovered, 
ap uets to have been once lined with 
ead. 

In the fifth century of the Christian 
era, when the Romans had departed, 
there was a period of confusion among 
the half-civilised natives, with whom 
some Belgian colonists were intermixed. 
Aquw Solis, the stately and luxurious 
Roman fashionable watering-place, fell 
into ruin. The Saxon invaders of 
Wessex, in 520, besieged this town, but 
were defeated on “ Mons Badonicus” by 
the renowned King Arthur. In 577, 
King Ceaulin, ruler of Wessex, aided by 
Cuthwin, achieved the victory 
of Deorham or Dyrham, eight 
miles from Bath, killing three 
British chieftains, and success- 
fully fought the more decisive 
battle, supposed to have been at 
Badbury, near Blandford, in 
Dorsetshire. The three im- 
portant cities, Bath, Cirencester, 
and Gloucester, then fell into 
the hands of the Saxons or 
“Tnglish”; and the Celtic popu- 
lation were driven westward to 
Exmoor, and into the parts of 
Devonshire beyond the Exe. 
When the Saxons became 
Christians, a monastery was 
erected at Bath, in 676, by King 
Osric of Hwicca; a century 
later, King Offa, of Mercia, who 
had annexed much of Wessex 
to his dominion, built a 
Cathedral here, in which King 
Edgar was crowned by St. 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in 973. Bath was further 
exalted by King Athelstan, who 
established a Royal Mint in 
this city. Under the Normans, though 
it suffered a cruel punishment from 
William Rufus for taking part with 
his brother Robert, its prosperity was 
advanced by the liberality of John De 
Villula of Tours, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, who constructed the Abbey 
Baths, committing their charge to the 
Abbot and Prior of the Benedictine 
monastery, for the public benefit. 
Another Bishop founded the Lepers’ 
Ilospital, providing it with the Lepers’ 
Bath, which continued for centuries to 
be appropriated to the exclusive use of 
that unfortunate class of pat 3 and 
in the twelfth century, it | 
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from a curious Latin poem by Alexander Nechim, the Bath 
therinal sprinvs were higlhty csieeued. We borrow a few lines 
from the translation given by Mr. Freeman :— 

The sulphur baths of Bath are warm alway; 

Taste, and be healed, with all the speed Ye may. 

And think of this, the waters upward lel 

Have their tirse origin tn eardes eold bed, 

Warm are the waters all the winter-dde ; 

The pores of earth are closed, when frosts abide ; 

The fumes descend ; earth, nourishing the heat, 

Pours forth [ts sulphur stream, with health replete, 

When stmmer comes, outburst the frumes amain ; 

The stream grows cold, for earth ix cold again. 

So stommiehs heat, when winter shows hfs might ; 

Then, meats well seasoned: tempt the appetite ; 

But when the sin pours forth his scorching heat, 

Retoinding us of Phaéton'’s mad feat, 

Then we are subject, too, to Nature's rule ; 

Then fails the appedte, ant stomachs cool, 
This ingenious description of the fancied analogy between 
the variable forces, those of animal heat, affecting the digestive 
functions, and the temperature of the Bath waters, does 
credit to an author who wrote seven hundred years ago ; 
Necham was a native of St. Albans, who became Abbot of 
Cirencester. Mr. Freeman presents also some rather enter- 
taining passages from old writers of the sixteenth century, 
with the quaint and fantastic account of Bath in Harrison's 
« Description of England,” annexed to Holinshed'’s Chronicle, 
in 1577, reprinted by the New Shakspere Society. An interesting 
personage to be noticed in Elizabeth's reign was Dr. William 
‘turner, Dean of Wells. who had been a doctor of medicine, 
and who wrote a treatise on the baths of Germany, Italy, and 
England. Dr. John Jones, M.D., author of “ The Baths of 
Bath's Aid,” in 1572, is next introduced, and is followed by 
notable local physicians of later date, Dr. John Sherwood, 
Dr. Edward Jorden, and Dr. Tobie Venner, in the seventeenth 
century ; Dr. Robert Peirce, who won the highest professional 
repute; Dr. T. Guidott. and Dr. E. Baynard, men of consider- 
able literary talent, who bring us down to the Georgian era, 
and to the grand times of fashion and aristocracy at Bath. 

Royal patronage had, indeed, conferred occasional favours 

on Bath during the Stuart reigns. King James I.'s consort, 
Queen Anne of Denmark, and Queen Henrietta Maria, wife of 
Charles 1., had sojourned here for the sake of the health-giving 
waters. But the place had then few artificial or social attrac- 
tions. At the same time, it was forbidden by the superior 
commercial advantages of its neighbour, Bristol, to obtain any 
considerable trade. It had many handlooms employed in the 
manufacture of “ Bath coating” and “ Bath beaver,” a sort of 
plush, but did not share the important broad- 


cloth industry of Frome and other western | a 


towns. ‘The custom of the richer classes going 

to “ watering-places,” as well for a change in | 
the manner of amusement as for refreshment 
after London dissipation, began towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. Bath seems 
to have taken the lend, which was followed, 
& quarter of a century later, by Tunbridge 
Wells. The Assembly Rooms had a presiding 
manager, styled Master of the Ceremonies, to 
which office, in 1704, Mr. Richard Nash was 
appointed, the famous “ King of Bath,” a man 
of real Ability and public merit. He could not 
perform his multifarious and often delicate 
functions without making some personal 
enemies, and he was unjustly satirised and 
ridiculed as “ Beau Nash ;” in one of Smolictt's 
novels be is made to appear an affected fop. 
The contemyo-ary literature of the reign of 
George II., the biographical memoirs and 
correspondence, especially, of persons of any 
distinction, frequently refer to Bath; and its 
rapidly increasing importance was then shown 
by the building of fine streets—Great Pulteney- 
street is worthy of Mayfair in London—named 
after eminent persons of high rank. Pulteney, 
Earl of Bath, was one of the ablest and most 
influential Statesmen of the Walpole period. 
and was admired by Lord Chesterfield as the 
greatest of Parliamentary orators. To amateurs 
of eighteenth-century satire in verse, Anstey's 
“New Bath Guide,’ whieh is clever and 
humorous, must still be familiar; but it relates L 
the whims and caprices of a world that has long 
passed away. Indeed, we feel this almost as 
strongly in reading our Pickwick.” written by Charles Dickens 
some fifty years ago, when he caricatured the orthodox rule of 
polite life at Ba-ath, in the behaviour of Angelo Cyrus 
Bantam, Esquire, M.C., a successor of Beau Nash, who does the 
honours of the place to its visitors with an overpowering excess 
of civility. “The fat old lady?” inquired Mr. Pickwick 
innocently. “Hush, my dear Sir—nobody's fat or old in 
Ba-ath. That's the Dowager Lady Snuphanuph.” “Is it, 
indeed ?” said Mr. Pickwick. * No less a person, I assure you. 
That splendidly-dressed young man, coming this way, is the 
richest young man in Ba-ath at this moment. Young Lord 
Mutanhed. You'll hear his voice ina moment. He'll speak to me. 
Very re-markable |” And so it goes on ; but Dickens, in 1837, 
was a Cockney, with little experience of provincial fashionable 
society, and probably drew to a large extent on his own 
fancy, and on his reading of the old humourists. Those who 
were acquainted with Bath, or with any other West of 
England city or county town, in their youth half a century 
since, can hardly admit the truth of such pictures, however 
amusing: or believe that the author then knew much of the 
Inanners he professed to describe. 

With reference to our Illustrations of Bath, a few particu- 
lars remain to be mentioned. The Abbey Church, at the south 
end of High-street, is remarkable for the height of the 
clerestory and the oblong shape of the tower. which, from the 
number and size of its windows, in all fifty-two, has been 
called the * Lantern of England.” Founded in 1500, and bnilt 
in the shape of a Latin cross, in the pure Perpendicular style, 
it was in the last decade restored by Sir Gilbert Scott at s« cost 
of €35,000. The only parish churches of which anything 
need be said are St. Swithin’s, containing the remains of 
Christopher Anstey and Madame D'Arblay, whose writings have 
recently been revived ; and St. Paul's, built when the demo- 
lition of St. Mary's Chapel was rendered necessary by the con- 
struction of a better approach to the Midland station. The 
little church of Thomas a Becket, at Widcombe, a short 
distance out of Bath, is worth a visit. 

The baths and springs of mineral waters belong to the 
Corporation of the city. The Grand Pump-rvom is on the 
west side of the Abbey Church, and is the third of its kind 
which has occupied that site. It is a handsome building, 
which contains a marble statue of Nash, by Prince Hoare. 
The charge for occasionally drinking the water is twopence 
per glass ; for regular visitors there is a fixed tariff. The most 
ancient of the baths is “The King’s,’ close by the Grand 
Pump-room. It must have been built prior to 1542, for it is 
described by Leland, who that year saw it. The Queen's Bath, 
bard by, wae erected in 1597 by Mr. Bellott, a munificent public 
: er-and s very distinguished citizen, intimate with (he 
















Cecils, Elizabeth's Ministers ; it was used by Queen Anne of 
Denmark, hence its name. 

The Grand Pump-room stands on the western side of the 
abbey. and is much admired as a piece of classic architecture. 
The handsome building in Hath-street is the Grand Pamp- 
room Hotel, in the southern wing of which will be fornd the 
splendid baths (undoubtedly the best in the city) erected in 
1870 at a cost of £10,000 by the enterprising Corporation. 
Besides these, there are the Royal Private Baths, the Tepid 
Swimming Bath, the Cross Bath, and the Hot Bath, so called 
because of the height of its temperature, registering 130 deg. 
The thermal treatment is most prescribed for gout and rheum- 
atism, and is also efficacious in indigestion, palsy. and cutaneous 
affections, as well as in some forms of nervous disorder. 

Visitors to Bath will also see the Guildhall, in the High- 
street, erected towards the close of the last century; the 
adjoining Market; the Assembly Rooms, between Alfred- 
strect and Bennett-stree:: and the Literary and Scientific 
Institution, facing the North Parade: as well as the Royal 
Victoria Park, laid out with rare skill, and abounding in 
attractions ; the Sydney Gardens, finely timbered; and the 
bridges. from some of which charming views of the Avon 
valley may be commanded. 

Bath has numerous charitable institutions and schools. 
Victoria Park has a lake, statuary, warlike trophies, rockwork, 
an orchestra, and other attractive features, with a great variety 
of really charming walks and views. The Sydney Gardens 
also are open to the public, through which, by a deep cutting, 
runs the Great Western Railway. One of the famous insti- 
tutions of Bath is its archery club. ‘The bridges are—the Old 
Bridge. erected in the fourteenth century. on which originally 
stood a small chapel, dedicated to St. Lawrence; Pulteney 
Bridge, erected in 1770, on either side of which are rows of 
shops ; Cleveland Bridge, an iron one, connecting Bathwick- 


street and Walcot; the iron bridge uniting the North and. 


South Parades; the Victoria Suspension Bridge, the Albert 
Suspension Bridge, and two railway bridges. On the summit 
of Lansdowne Hill stands the tower erected by the author of 
“ Vathek,” the eccentric and wealthy Mr. Beckford, rising to 
the height of 154 ft. above the Lansdowne Cemetery, which 
is on a hill 800 ft. above the sea-level, and commands an im- 
mense view of Somersetshire. Wiltshire, and Gloucestershire, 
the Bristol Channel, and the Welsh hills in the distance. 
Beckford’s tomb is outside the cemetery. on a site chosen by 
himself. The Abbey Cemetery is on another hill, below Prior 
Park, which was the residence of Mr. Ralph Allen, noted iu 
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the reign of George II.as the designer and manager of country 
post-office communication, as a wealthy proprietor of stone- 
quarries, and a generous benefactor of the neighbourhood. 
His mansion, an elegant building adorned with sculpture, was 
visited by Pope, who wrotc of its modest owner, 

Let hnmble Allen, with Ingenfous shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to tind {it fame. 
It was also at Prior Park that Fielding was a visitor when he 
wrote “Tom Jones.” The house is now a Roman Catholic 
College. 


Over 50,000 people visited the annual floral féte of the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society on Aug. 23 at Shrewsbury. 
All day long excursionists arrived from London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, Cardiff, and other places. 
‘The receipts reached a total of £2500. 


At the annual meeting of the Bath and Wells Diocesan 
Society. held on Aug. 23, the Archbishop of Taunton presented 
to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, on behalf of the archdeacons, 
rural deans, and clergy of the diocese. a gold and sapphire 
episcopal ring, together with an illuminated address and a 
cheque for £170, for any diocesan object he might select. ‘The 
gift was specially made in connection with his eightieth 
birthday, which he celebrated on Aug. 20. 

The preparations for the Jubilee Exhibition of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, which will be held next June 
in Windsor Great Park, under the presidency of the Queen, 
have already begun, as schedules have been issued of prizes for 
hops, jams, and preserved fruits to be competed for at that 
mecting. Prizesof £20 and £10 are offered for hops exhibited 
by the actual growers in each of the six following classes :— 
vast Kent, Mid Kent, Weald of Kent, Hants or Surrey, Here- 
ford or Worcester, and Sussex hops. The prizes for jams and 
preserved fruits are somewhat more elaborate, and are of 
especial interest in view of the fact that fruit-growing is a 
rising national industry, and that the Windsor Exhibition of 
next year will probably be the first preserved fruit show on 
record. There are two sets of prizes—one in which fruit 
growers and associations of fruit growers are alone allowed to 
compete, and the other for manufacturers of jams who are not 
fruit growers. Prizes of (6 and £4 (with a third prize of £2 
in case six exhibitors compete) are offered in each of the 
following classes :—Jams, fruit jellies, bottled fruit, preserved 
fruit for dessert: purposes, dried or evaporated fruits for cooking 
parposes, and frait pulps. In cach case the jams or fruits 
must be prepared exclusively from fruits grown in the United 
Kingdom in the year IS88. The entries close on Nov. 1 next 
for hops, and on Dec. 1 for jams and preserved fruits. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated Nov. 30, 1881), with three codicils (dated 
May 26, 1887, and April 5 and June 12, 1888), of Colonel 
Edmund Ruck Keene, J.P., late of Swyncombe Park, Oxford- 
shire, who died on July 17 last, was proved on Aug. 17 by 
William Augustus Elmhirst and Captain George Ruck Keene 
R.N., the brother, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £77,000, The testator gives 
to his wife. who is already provided for by settlement, such 
horses, carriages, and jewellery as she may select ; legacies to 
his executors, and an annuity to his butler. He provides a 
portion of £10,000 for his son William George Elmhirst Ruck 
Keene, and one of £7000 for his son Harry Launcelct Ruck 
Keene. ‘the furniture, plate, pictures, and other articles at 
the mansion-house, Swyncombe Park, are made heirlooms to 
gotherewith. All his real estate he leaves to his son who 
shall first attain twenty-one, and the residue of his personal 
estate to his son Charles Edmund Ruck Keene, who also 
succeeds to the settled family estates. 

The will (dated Sept. 13, 1864), with a codicil (dated 
May 16, 1878), of Colonel Richard Byrd Levett, J.P.. D.l., of 
the King’s Own Stafford Rifles, late of Milford Hall, Baswick 
Staffordshire, who died on July 7 last, was proved on Aung. 20 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Levett, the widow and sole executrix 
the value of the personal estate exceeding £47,000. The 
testator leaves the mansion-house, Milford Hall, with the 
pleasure-grounds and certain woods, and the furniture, plate 
pictures, and effects, to his wife. for life, or until her marriage 
again, and then as to the said furniture, &c., to the person 
who succeeds to the said mansion-house. All his live and dead 
farming-stock he gives to his wife. His eldest son, Richard 
Walter Byrd Mirehouse, having been amply provided for by his 
maternal grandfather, he devises all his real estate in the counties 
of Stafford, Salop, and Chester. including Milford Hall on the 
death or marriage again of his wife, to the use of his second son, 
William Swinnerton Byrd Cevett. for life, with remainder to 
snch one of his sons as he shall appoint ; but there is a gift 
over in the event of any person under such devise becoming 
entitled to the Sefton Abbey estate, Suffolk. The residue of 
his personal estate he leaves to all his children, except his said 
two sons, with the provision that his daughter, Isabel Mary, is 
to take £2000 more than any of the other residuary legatces. 

The will (dated July 17, 1880) of Mr. Joseph Phipps Towns- 
end, late of Downhills, Tottenham, and Walpole, Norfolk, who 
died on May 12 last, was proved on Aug. 16, by Miss Ellen 

Stanley ‘Townsend, the daughter, one of the 

executors, the value of the personal estate ex- 
| ceeding £47,000. The testator gives, devises, 
| and bequeaths all his real and personal estate 
| to his daughters in eyual shares, 
| The will (dated June 23, 1588) of Mr. Hugh 


Barklie Blundell M’Calmont, Iate of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law, who died at Tunbridge 
Wells on June 24 last, was proved on Aug, 22 
by Mrs. Edith Florence M'Ualmont; the widow, 
and James Shaw Robinson, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate excceding £44,000. 
The testator gives all his household furniture, 
plate, pictures, silver, &c., to his wife, Mrs. 
Edith Florence M’Calmont; and £100 per 
annum to the trustees of the marriage settle- 
ments of each of his two daughters, Mrs. Ethel 
Khizabeth Robinson and Mrs. Margaret Anna 
Rawlins. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for 
life or widowhood, and on her death or re- 
marriage for his two daughters in equal shares. 
The testator states that the reason why his son 
Harry Leslie Blundell M’Calmont takes no 
interest under his will is because he is provided 
for elsewhere. 

The will (dated May 28, 1883), with a codicil 
(dated Feb. 9, 1887), of the Rev. George William 
Darby, M.A., J.P.. late of North Wingfield 
Rectory, Chesterfield, Derby. who died on 
July 16 last, was proved on Aug. 20 by Hugh 
| James Barrow Darby, the son, one of the 
| executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £31,000. The testator 

devises his lands and premises at Ely to his son 

George Barrow Darby; his land and heredita- 
ments at Middlefen, Isle of Ely, to his son Hugh James 
Barrow Darby; and the school-house and houses at Fresfield, 
Norfolk, to his daughter Edith Elizabeth. He beyneaths 
£1000 cach to his daughters, Mary Louisa and Edith Elizabeth ; 
and £2000 each to his sons Charles Wilkins and Frederick 
William. ‘The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves between his said six children in equal shares. 

The will (dated Aug. 4, 1885) of Mr. Joseph Berdoe, late of 
No. 27, Douglas-road, Canonbury, who died on May 23, was 
proved on Aug. 22 by Joseph Gurden Berdoe and Clifford John 
Berdoe, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £26,000, The testator bequeaths an annuity 
of £200 to his daughter Amelia Rebecca Waddell; an annuity 
of £200 to Alice Louisa Goff; an anauity of £100 to Benjamin 
Hatfield ; an annuity of £30 to his servant, Jane Hepburn ; 
and there are some other bequests. The residue of bis real 
and personal cstate he leaves to his said two sons in equal 
moictics. 


Major-General D. Cameron has been selected for the 
appointment of Commandant of the Royal Military College 
of Canada. 


The Coroner's jury which inquired into the circumstances 
of the fatal accident on the South-Western Railway at Hampton 
Wick have returned a verdict of misadventure. At the same 
time they censure Parsons, the signalman at Kingston, and 
Pickles, the engine-driver ; and make several recommendations 
for the safer manayenient of the line. 


Mr. Gladstone, addressing a horticultural mecting at 
Wawarden, spoke of the humanising influence of flower 
cnltivation, and expressed his belief that the growth of fruit 
for jam-making purposes might be made a protitable pursuit. 
He further advocated an extension of spade husbandry, and 
urged that an organised system of collecting and forwarding 
agricultural produce would do much to reduce railway rates. 

A missionary festival was held in Lincoln Cathedral on 
Aug. 23, a series of services being held to stir up missionary 
zeal, but in connection with no particular society. There was 
a large congregation at cight o'clock, when the Bishop of the 
diocese celebrated holy communion; and at eleven o'clock 
there was morning prayer. with a sermon by the Bishop of 
Colombo, there being present, besides the Dean and Chapter 
and a large gathering of clergy and laity from all parts of the 
diocese. the Bishops of North Carolina, Minnesota, Grahams- 
town, Caffraria, Dunedin, Nelson, and Honolulu. In the after- 
noon there was a meeting in the Chapter-house, followed by 
evensong in the nave at eight, with a sermon by the Bishop of 
Minucsota. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The Scencry of Scotland, viewed in connection with its Physical 
Geology. By Archibald Geikie, LU.D., F.R.S., Director- 
General of Geological Surveys (Macmillan).—In this age, 
which is not less scientific than wsthetic. many who love the 
various aspects of nature, especially those of the earths’ 
surface, find their pleasure enhanced by learning how the 
mountains, the valleys and plains, the rivers and lakes, the 
outline of sea-coasts, and the beds of soil yielding one or 
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another kind of vegetation, were produced. No country in the 
world presents a more interesting subject of study, in this 
respect, than North Britain ; its very map provokes intelligent 
curiosity, which it promises to satisfy by the striking distinct- 
ness of its main divisions in the view of physical geography. 
The tourist, either in the Highlands or in the Lowlands, or in 
the southern region of Scotland which Dr. Geikie is content 
to call the Uplands, and which is certainly not Lowlands, 
will enjoy his easy access to magnificent landscapes all the 
better after reading this excellent book. The author, who was 
Professor of Geology at Edinburgh and Directorof the Scottish 
Geological Survey before his preferment to the head of 
the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom, has personally 
examined every nook and corner of that country ; besides which, 
his journeys of scientific observation in Europe and in North 
America have been partly employed inexamining phenomena 
similar to those of Scotland. © Earth-sculpture” is the carving 
and moulding of the face of the land by such tools as the 
rain; the wind; the moisture of the air, and its effect in the 
chemical decomposition of rocks; the force of rivers, often 
armed with pebbles and boulders that grind away the banks 
or the bed; the sapping action of underground springs; the 
fracture of rocks by frost; above all, the irresistible planing 
and scooping-out work of immense, slowly-moving glaciers, 
which carry hard blocks of stone in their nether part. and 
thereby, with a vast superincumbent weight of ice, shear 
away the hills that obstruct their onward course, marking 
their mighty passage by scratches easily recognised along the 
sides of the widest valleys. The traces of these prodigious 
forces, and of alluvial deposits, old river-banks, lake-beaches, 
and sea-beaches of former inlets of the ocean, abound in 
most parts of North Britain; in addition to which 
those conditions of a more strictly geological character, 
the disturbances of beds of rock by upheaval or depres- 
sion, are frequently attested by rifts and fractures and 
“faults,” by inclines, declines, and ‘anti-clines.” by the 
“cropping up” of lower strata, by layers placed in reverse 
order, and by isolated peaks of igneous rock, once molten 
masses, thrown up from voleanic eruption. If it be true, 
as we gravely suspect, that the romantic interest felt in 
what is called picturesyue scenery arises partly from a sym- 
pathetic sense of the physical commotious. the destructive 
conflicts, the overwhelming conquests, by which a former state 
of things has been ruined or subdued and entirely transformed, 
Scottish topography, studied by the aid of Dr. Geikie, should 
appeal to the imagination like an historical epie poem. His 
work contains many explanations, of course, which are equally 
applicable to some other countries—for example, to Norway and 
Switzerland, where glacier action, more especially, has in 
great measure determined the present surface configuration ; 
but Scotland, we believe, exhibits within a small space the 
greatest variety of results of diverse forces, marine, atmo- 
spheric, glacial, and fluvial, its sea-cliffs alone presenting a 
wonderful study of romantic “ weathering,” andits inland lochs 
being scarcely inferior to the Norwegian fjords. The main 
threefold natural division of the whole country, regarded as a 
large peninsula, is very clearly made out, and is seen ata glance 
In the beautiful colonred geological map at the end of this 
volume. The Northern Highlands, for the most part consist- 
ing of hard schists, gneiss, clay-slates, and greywacke, with 
eruptive masses of granite, syenite, and basalt, extend to the 
limit of a nearly straight line drawn from Kincardineshire, on 
the east coast, almost due south-west. to the Firth of Clyde. 
lhe Southern Highlands, as we might call them, extend 
from the coast of Berwickshire, likewise ina south-west direc- 
tion, to the Mull of Galloway, including the Lammermuir Hills, 
the Pentlands, the elevated ranges of moorlands where the Tweed 
and the Clyde, the Teviot, the Ettrick and Yarrow, the Annanand 
Nith, and all the streams of the Border, and of south-western 
Scotland, begin to flow. In the middle region, between these 
two Highland masses, lie the Scottish Lowlands, comprising 


‘the lower straths and valleys of the Tay, the Forth, and the 


Clyde, the fertile Lothians, the invaluable carboniferous beds 
of Lanarkshire, the fair land of Ayrshire, the chief cities, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, and many commercial or manu- 
facturing towns, the mines of coal and iron, the seats of trade. 
industry, and wealth. In another map, that of “ the glaciation 
of Scotland,” Dr. Geikie puts before the eye, with striking 
effectiveness, the manner in which this Lowland Middle 
Region was cut down, and brought into its present shape, by 
the numerous glacier movements descending from the lofty 
ice-fields of the Highlands, north and south of it, while 
a Space was left open for the deposit of sandstone in some 
places, carboniferous strata in others, gravel, alluvial soil, 
detritus from the hills, and all that there is on the surface 
of the plains. As for the incidental facts related by him, with 
regard to the seacoast, the cliffs, the Hebrides, and the Orkneys, 
the most remarkable “ lochs,” often far deeper than the sea 
around Scotland, and the solitary crags of volcanic rock, such 
as Arthur's Seat, and those of Edinburgh and Stirling Castles, 








the Lomonds of Fife, Tinto in Clydesdale, the Bass Rock, 
Ailsa Craig, and others well known. the mere cnuimeration 
would be long. His book is illustrated by above eighty wood- 
engravings, some of which are pretty views of scenery, others 
are outline sketches of hills, or geological diagrams. We 
earnestly recommend this volume, along with Beadeker's 
admirable Guide-book and Philips’s little Atlas of the 
counties of Scotland, to those who intend to pass a few weeks 
in that country. Even the pursuit of grouse, of trout or 
salmon, or of deer, mst Icave to the sportsman a few vacant 
hours, and the tourist has a chance 
of being kept indoors by the rain. 
In reading Dr. Geikic, under 
those circumstances, the time will 
be agreeably and profitably spent. 

Fifty Years Ago. By Walter 
Besant (Chatto and Windus).— 
The Jubilee of the Queen’s Reign 
was a fit occasion for writers 
conversant with the political and 
social history of our times, and of 
our fathers’ times, to look back 
half a century, and to compare 
the state of England then with 
its present condition. We have 
read several books of the kind, 
but none that is so readable as 
Mr. Besant’s, though some of his 
opinions do not exactly coincide 
with our own judgment, and, 
when he uses statistics, which is 
but seldom, he states and works 
his sums otherwise than we 
should do. For instance, ‘The 
Army and Navy together in 1831 
contained no more than 277,017 
men, or half their present num- 
ber,” is a sentence not casily 
reconciled with current naval 
and military estimates. Adminis- 
trative, economic, and arithmetical 
details may be learnt, if any- 
body wants them, from many duller compilations. The 
author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men” is sure to 
contribute a kindly, humane, and genial sympathy with the 
poor and the labouring classes, a spirit of tolerance and 
benevolence, to the review of social progress. He does not 
come forward as a politician ; and the legislative achievements 
on which he descants most vehemently are those prohibiting 
the cruelties formerly practised in the employment of children 
in factories and mines. We seem to be none the worse, if not 
yet much the better, for having obtained four of the Six 
Points of the “ People’s Charter.” It is not amiss that every 
man should have a Parliamentary vote; Mr. Besant has 
great reliance on the good sense of Englishmen and Scotch- 
men. Democracy has its dangers, but an _ aristocracy 
made terrible and disastrous mistakes. The working 
classes are much better off than they were before; the 
eightcenth century was for them a dismal time of hard 
servitude and degradation. In his view, the state of affairs in 
1837 was a continuation of the dreary social stupidity of the 
eighteenth century. He is not old enough to remember, 
among the impressions of his childhood, the glow of hopeful 
enthusiasm with which men of that time who cherished 
Liberal sentiments, calling themselves Whigs or Radicals, 
urged bold and wise schemes of Reform. All his knowledge 
of the period is derived from reading, and that of a kind of 
literature which reflects more the influence of manners, habits, 
and minor morals, than the pregnant ideas conceived in the 
minds of public leaders and teachers. The flourishing popular 
authors between 1830 and 1840 do not present a very imposing 
array. There were novelists, Lytton Bulwer, Disraeli, Theodore 
Hook, Lady Blessington, Harrison Ainsworth, Captain Marryat, 
and G. P. R. James; Dickens and Thackeray were beginning ; 
of the poets, Tennyson and Browning had written some poems, 
but were not yet deemed fountains of supreme inspiration ; 
James Montgomery. Milman, Procter, Henry Taylor, 'lalfourd, 
Ebenezer Elliott, were making poetry ; Sir Archibald Alison 
was compiling a_ history; Carlyle had written “Sartor 
Resartus ’ and the “ French Revolution.” Wordsworth 
and Southey, though living, added little to their former 
works, nor did Moore, Campbell, or Rogers. It was, un- 
questionably, a languid season for the literature of imagin- 
ation, humour, and fancy. and for everything of original 
design in Art; but criticism was profitably employed, and 
fresh thought was directed to serious problems. Mr. Besant is 
rather severe on the graceful 
“Annuals,” such as the * Keep- 
suke”’ and “ Forget-me-not,” the 
latter of which, indeed, he does 
not mention, but one that we 
preserve contains some pretty and 
clever pieces. Tom Hood, a 
genuine humourist and true poet, 
deserved notice before Douglas 
Jerrold. Yet we must agree, in 
the main, with his estimate of 
the slenderness of original literary 
talent in that age, when Byron 
and Scott had departed. The old 
portraits of many well-known 
authors, some connected with 
Fraser's Magazine or the New 
Month/y, are reproduced in this 
volume, as well as some of old 
George Cruikshank’s quaint pic- 
tures of Cockney life, reminding 
us indeed of “Fifty Years Ago.” 
Those who now read * Pickwick” 
or “Sketches by Boz,” “ Oliver 
Twist” or * Nicholas Nickleby,” 
may get a vivid notion of London 
in the days when Queen Victoria 
was young. Mr. Besant’s com- 
mentary is that of a diligent 
searcher, apparently, in contem- 
porary newspaper reports or 
chronicles of daily events, to 
which he applies the light of 
more recent experience. He is 
evidently rather glad that his 
prime of manhood did not fall in 
that time, and we are glad that he belongs to the present 
and the future. In one particular, however, he is “ landator 
temporis acti”; he wishes to see a revival of pugilistic 
prize -fighting. On the other hand, he rejoices in the 
provision, to which he has personally rendered great 
services, of pure and refined entertainments and means 
of cheerful recreation for the working classes. He de- 
nounces the old practices of drinking at taverns, gambling 
at clubs, cock-fighting, dog-fighting, and other cruel sports, 
which we fear are not yet extinct, Against the diminution of 
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these ptrniciotts courses, 2t any rate, must he set the vast 
spread of betting on horse-races among the lowcr middle-cla:::. 
The London theatres are not so good as they were for the 
intellectual culture of such people as these who used to go to 
the pit of the Olympic or the Lyceum for half-a-crown. Our 
gains, indeed, are very considerable ; good penny newspapers. 
cheap editions of all good books that are not copyright; 
attractive and instructive exhibitions, and the Crystal Palace ; 
excursions at moderate cost, and with quick travelling, every- 
where in the British Islands or in Europe; decency, order, 
comfort, and quiet, in our homes and generally in the streets. 
“Society,” of which in the past Mr. Besant has something to 
say. in the circles of rank and fashion, or in the middle classes, 
will live according to its own taste; let it dine at seven or 
eight, instead of three o'clock, drink any sort of wine it prefers, 
and the ladies wear any dresses they like. The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number is best consulted by social 
and domestic freedom, which is surely more attainable now 
than it was fifty years ago. 

The Makers of Venice: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and 
Men of Letters. By Mrs. Oliphant, author of “ The Makers of 
Florence” (Macmillan).—The increasing debt of ncknowledg- 
ment, on behalf of contemporary literature, to this accom- 
plished lady writer, who has given us many good novels. 
biographies, critical dissertations, and studies of history, can 
only be estimated by a general reader of varied tastes and 
sympathies. In this handsome volume, a worthy comyanion 
to her “ Makers of Florence,” she relates the stirring feats of 
enterprise and the adventurous vicissitudes, grand strokes of 
valour, policy, and practical genius, and the triumphs of art. 
especially in the department of painting, which earned 
glory for the citizens of Venice. The first part of 
her work consists of the political transactions of some 
of the more celebrated Doges, from Pietro Orseolo, elected 
in 76, whcse family went through romantic actions 
and sufferings, to the Michieli, the famous Dandolo and 
Gradenigo, the Falieri and Foscari, whose pathetic stories are 
the subjects of Byron’s noble dramatic poetry: and to the 
humiliation of their office of supreme dictatorship in the four- 
teenth century. “ By Sea and by Land ” is the title of a serics of 
brilliant pictures of maritime and military exploits, inter- 
mingled with great perils and disasters, from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century. It reminds 
us of the classical narrative of Thucydides ; for the great siege 
of Venice by the Genoese, in 1380, presents incidents not less 
remarkable than the Athenian siege of Syracuse. The efforts 
of proud courage and patriotic devotion in a beleaguered 
sovereign city naturally excite our respectful sympathy, 
in all ages of history; and Venice in those times bred 
individual commanders, such as Vittore Pisani and Carlo 
Zeno, equal in manly virtue, perhaps in ability, to the 
most eminent Greeks. From the _ point of view of 
general history, the constant efforts of the two rival Italian 
maritime Republics to secure, against each other, the pre- 
dominance of Eastern commerce and colonisation, demand 
Bpecial attention. Venetian manhood, however, seeking employ- 
ment chiefly at sea, the usual instruments of land war- 
fare were those bands of mercenaries who became the 
pest of the country; and the military art, or profcssion, 
was practised with success by skilful Condottieri devoid of the 
sentiment of public duty. The most famous leader, Francesco 
Carmagnola, a Savyoyard, whose Milanese campaigns, in the 
Venetian service were followed by his execution under an 
accusation of treason, has evidently received a favourable con- 
sideration from Mrs. Oliphant, and appears somewhat of a hero 
in her pages. Colleoni, a native of Bergamo, whose portrait 
ends the series of these fighting men, was luckier than his 
great predecessor, and his reputation is conspicuously 
associated with the power of Venice at its height. ‘To 
some readers, no doubt, the most attractive section of 
this book will be that concerning the Venetian painters 
and those who came to live and work in Venice; the two 
brothers Bellini, from Padua, and the Sicilian Antonello. 
who had the secret of rendering flesh tints and surface in 
portraits ; Carpaccio, who showed the manner in which Art 
could tell a story, and could impart the charm of romance to 
figures of the saints ; the splendid, mighty, delightful Titian, 
the uncrowned King of painters, who lived ninety years 
with increasing renown; ‘Sintoretto, a giant in art; Paolo 
Veronese, the delineator of ideal palace interiors and ccs- 
tumed groups; and otbers known to every connoisseur, 
Their lives, indeed, have often been written; but Mrs. 
Oliphant’s last chapters, an account of eminent men of 
letters, including Petrarch during his residence at Venice, the 
native historians, Sabellico and Sanudo, and several learned 
scholars, with Aldus, the exquisite printer and classical editor, 
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CHARLCOMB CHURCH, NEAR BATH. 


and his son Manutius, contain particulars not so familiar to 
ordinary readers. ‘This volume is illustrated with nearly 
fifty engravings, mostly from drawings by Mr. R. R. Holmes; 
its frontispiece is that fine portrait of the Doge Loredano, by 
Giovanni Bellini, which is in our National Gallery, the calm, 
thin, gentle, firm, and thoughtful face of an statesman, 
in dainty and delicate attire, expressive of moral and intel- 
lectual force, and of endure ae more winning and 
even more commanding than of any warrior prince ; and 
such men were some of the rulersof Venice. 
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INTERIOR OF THE GRAND PUMP-ROOM, 





BATH, AND THE 





PULTENEY BRIDGE. 


THE GRAND PUMP-ROOM, BATH. 
This room, erected in 1796, under the direction of Mr. Baldwin, 
the City Architect, is situated in the Abbey Yard, adjoining 
the King’s Public and Private Baths. Its architecture is 
Corinthian ; it is eighty-five feet in length, fifty-six in breadth, 
and thirty-four in height, affording ample space for promenad- 
ing to those who drink the waters. In the recess at its east 
end is a marble statue of Mr. Nash, executed hy Prince Hoare; 
the right hand of the figure rests upon a pedestal, on the face 
of which is delineated a plan of the Bath Royal Mineral Water 
Hospital, towards the establishment of which national charity 
Mr. Nash greatly contributed by his exertions in obtaining 
donations of money, and of which he was one of the 
Treasurers, from the time that it was opened for the reception 
of patients, in 1742, until his decease in 1761. At the west 
end isan orchestra for the band, which attends there daily 
during the winter months. There are three entrances on the 
northern side, opposite to the principal entrance; within an 
apse on the southern side is a fountain, which is supplied 
direct from the spring. with a continuous stream of mineral 
water, at a temperature of 114 dey. Fahrenheit. The supply 
of water from the spring to the fountain amounts to eicht 
gallons anda half a minute. This room is opened on week- 
days from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. during the whole year; on Sundays 
from 12.15 p.m. to 2 p.m. throughout the year. At the south- 
western end of the Pump-room there is a convenient entrance 
to the King’s Baths. The private baths are on the upper 
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storey. To all the baths convenient and comfortable dressing- 
rooms and closets are attached, containing every requisite for 
the invalid. In addition to the baths, there are two douche- 
rooms, and a room containing a thermal vapour and shower- 
bath of the most approved construction. Also quite recently 
two handsome rooms, 19 ft. high, have been added, the walls 
and ceilings of which are lined with tiles. These rooms are 
used as Aix-les-Bains douches, approached through either of 
two dressing-rooms, which are so arranged as to economise the 
time of the bathers. They are for the local application of the 
water, in contrast with the douche used in the bath. The 
distribution of water may be regulated by the attachment 
of large, small, or perforated nozzles to the douche-pipe, 
or it may be more gently applied by means of the perforated 
or rose nozzle. Here also are provided tepid and cold mineral 
water, a8 well as hot douches. There are two closets heated 
with hot air, from which warm towels, flannel, and linen are 
supplied to the bathers. From March until September, all the 
above-mentioned baths are open to the public from six a.m. 
till nine p.m.; and from September to March from seven a.m. 
to nine p.m. ; on Sundays, throughout the year, from seven a.m. 
to half-past nine a.m. 

With regard to the medicinal qualities of the Bath waters, 
used for drinking. we learn from Mr, H. W. Freeman’s book, 
“The Thermal Baths of Bath, with the Aix Massage and 
Natural Vapour Treatment,” that chemical analysis proves 
the chief mineral ingredients to be sulphate of lime, chloride 
of sodium, chloride of magnesium, and sulphate of soda; the 
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THE CIRCUS. 








CAMDEN CRESCENT. 


proportion of iron hitherto detected is comparatively small, 
The gases evolved from the waters are carbonic acid, nitrogen, 
and oxygen. To the carbonic acid gas is owing the sparkling 
appearance of the water, when drawn fresh from the spring. 
“Itisa powerful stimulant of the nervons system ; and its effects 
in contributing to restore pliability to stiffened limbs, especially 
when applied in a gaseous form to the surface of ‘the body. and 
in alleviating certain forms of paralysis by reflex stimulation 
of the nerve terminals, are well known.” ‘The quantity of 
nitrogen contained in the Bath waters, amounting to 97 per cent 
of the gascous matter yielded by them, may, in the opinion of 
Sir Lyon Playfair, have beneficial effects, though physiologists 
scurcely know why. Drinking these waters.fresh from the spring 
Will raise and accelerate the pulse, increase the temperature 
of the body, and excite the secretions. It may be well to enum- 
erate some of the forms of disease in which the waters are 
internally useful—namely, in gout and rheumatic affections, 
in certain forms of chronic skin diseases (especially if gouty) : 
and in the various irregular manifestations of gout, 
such as gastric and intestinal catarrh, dyspepsia, acidity 
of stomach, biliary obstructions, certain forms of ann. 
mia in females, nervous debility, the debility also which 
follows in most acute diseases, and visceral catarrh. Cases, 
on the other hand, in which the Bath waters should he 
avoided are lung disorders, asthma, erysipelas, exanthemata, 
apoplexy, epilepsy, hemorrhages, cancer, general plethora, 
acute Congestions running on to high fevers. <A course of the 
waters is usually prescribed for three weeks. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


This is the period of the year when the highest possibilities of 
ease in female costume are suddenly realised. What can be 
more comfortable than the dress that is worn on the moors? 
The most orthodox costume there is a short, kilted skirt of 
tweed, scarce reaching to the ankles, and innocent of all 
weighty and cumbrous “ artificial protrusions of draperies,” 
as George Eliot put it. Beneath this there is worn either 
knickerbockers aud gaiters, or what may by courtesy be called 
‘a divided skirt,” but might bear another name. The bodice 
is a loose one; generally the Norfolk form, with its three 
pleats, and its waist only confined to the figure by a band and 
buckle ; or. perhaps, a little cut-away coat, fastened with three 
buttons. and showing a bit of vest above and below. The hat 
is a soft felt one, trimmed only with a bow of ribbon and so 
pliable that it fits easily on the head, and could be doubled up 
ond used for a pillow without injury. The boots are thick- 
soled and fint-heeled—high in the leg if gaiters are not worn. 
What more than a]l this could the most ardent dress-reformer 
desire ? 

Such a costume as I have described is being worn by the 
Comtesse de Paris, who is proving herself so excellent a shot. 
This fact alone, it is true, does not indicate much about general 
fashion, for her Royal Highness avails herself of her privilege 
of position in order always to dress as she sees fit. “A Duchess 
can do as she pleases,” whether it be marrying a man young 
enough to be her grandson or dressing herself to suit her own 
fancy. The Comtesse de Paris does not make so great a change in 
her ordinary costume when she goes to the moors as most 
women do in donning that sort of garb. The Empress of 
Austria, when rusticating last year at Cromer, used to amaze 
the natives by walking about without any hat or bonnet, 
carrying a big sunshade open in one hand, and a sandal-wood fan 
of similar dimensions in the other hand. Our own Queen's 
indifference to fashion and preference for comfort is 
well known. When shall we humbler women venture to 
call our heads and shonlders our own, to clothe to our own 
taste? Well, small beginnings produce great results some- 
times; it is something to reflect how many women are 
wearing comfortable and healthy dress just now, with the 
excuse of the moors to encourage them iti it. 

The achievement of a little girl of twelve years of age, 
Miss Florence Morse, in reaching the highest pinnacle of Mont 
Blanc—being the youngest person who has ever done so—will 
not, it is to be hoped, lead to an epidemic of juvenile athletic 
feats. Man is an imitative animal. One infant prodigy .in 
climbing may as readily produce others, as we have seen this 
season that one youthful musical wonder is followed by another 
and still another. The little girl who has accomplished this 
climb is more to be congratulated on her strength and pluck 
than the older people responsible for her effort are on their 
discretion. Certainly, such an exertion is less likely to be 
permanently injurious to a child of twelve than it would be 
to a girl two or three years older. But it is always a risk to 
put a severe strain on the immature muscles and the sensitive 
circulation of a child, sex apart; and it is to be hoped that 
this exploit will not be considered one to be emulated. 

However, that such a way of winning an early fame should 
have been chosen for a girl by her friends is significant of the 
change in opinion about bodily strength in women. Can it be 
only a century ago that the good Dr. Gregory, in his “ Letters 
to his Daughters,” a work received by the parents of a whole 
generation as a most appropriate compendium of the duty 
of woman, advised the girls never to boast of possess- 
ing good health? ‘The end and aim of Dr. Gregory’s 
teachings to his motherless girls was admittedly ‘to 
make them pleasant to men—‘ to point out,” as he put it, 
“those virtues and accomplishments which render you most 
respectable and most amiable in the eyes of my own sex.” 
One of these special attractions was, according to the fatherly 
physician, emphatically not to be able to climb Mont Blanc. 
“Though good health be one of the greatest blessings of life, 
never make a boast of it,” he enjoins the female sex. “We 
(i.e, men] so naturally associate the idea of female soft- 
ness and delicacy with a corresponding delicacy of constitu- 
tion, that when a woman speaks of her great strength, her extra- 
ordinary appetite, her ability to bear excessive fatigue, we recoil 
in a way she is little aware of !" The modern man, happily, 
on the whole, for his sisters, has got over that extreme sensi- 
bility. He not only does not “recoil from” a woman in good 
health, but he plays tennis with her, and rides behind her in 
working partnership on a tandem tricycle. It is worthy of 
note that in the same book in which that unwholesome, that 
effete, that mischievous,demand of men for sickliness in women 
was spoken of as a thing to which women must conform, the 
author added that the sex was thought very little of in that 
age. ‘Men forsake your drawing-rooms, and after dinner and 
supper are impatient for the moment for you to retire.” So 
our comparative emancipation from the obligation to be 
physically feeble has at least not reduced us beneath the level 
of our foremothers in the estimation of the lordly sex ; to be 
‘amiable and respectable” in whose eyes is—well, after all, 
is in very truth, a main ambition for us, as it was in the past, 
and still in the future must be. 


At the Normandy seaside resorts of Paris fashion the 
number of close-fitting hats is one of the features of the 
promenade. Cricketing caps are very generally worn in 
mornings, and yachting caps, with “ cheese-cutter ” peaks, are 
also pretty common; but the newest thing is the Scotch 
bonnet, which is really a very becoming shape to a pretty 
young face. When made in a dark green or blue tartan, 
trimmed only with a Cairngorm brooch or silver thistle out of 
which possibly a few grouse feathers rise, Highland bonnets 
have a certain style, and are novel to boot. Most of the 
French straw hats, following the “‘losca” style, have almost 
flat crowns with a mass of flowers piled on them, and 
big brims open in front — being more, in fact, like 
bonnets than hats, except that they are worn rather too 
far forward on the head for the former’title. Tiny combs 
with jewelled tops are very fashionable amongst these rusti- 
cating fair Parisiennes. ‘The little combs in question are used 
to catch up the loose ends of the back hair, which it is 
fashionable to curl along the nape of the neck for evenings, and 
which would straggle when uncurled without the helpful little 
combs. These are only about two inches long, and the stones 
with which their small tops are encrusted are generally cheap, 
though real—snuch as garnets, or very tiny pearls and turquoises 
mixed. Long, loose cloaks trimmed with a profusion of lace 
in waterfalls down the front, and intermixed with loops and 
ends of ribbon, are much worn as wraps; and it is probable 
therefore that in the autumn they will be seen in England, 
replacing the tight-fitting long coat of which, surely, we are 
all too weary to be reconciled to its continuance by the simple 
expedient of Directoire revers and big waist-buttons being 
aided. The newest jackets from Paris houses are very short. 
Some are trimmed with straps, from shoulder to waist, of 
either braid or leather. The cloths used in making them have 
all a smooth, highly-finished surface, with which the new 
leather trimming goes admirably. 

A movement is on fodt to present Mrs. Hodgson Burnett 
with an address, signed by her brother and sister: authors, 
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congratulating and thanking her on the brave and successful 
stand which she has made against the robbery, Litherto legal, of 
novelists’ brains, by plays being made without their consent 
from their plots and characters. Iam nota novelist, but I 
can admire Mrs. Burnett's courage and resolution, and hope 
she will like her address. Title, plot, and dialogue are not, 
however, quite all that there is in a play, and novelists may 
yet find themselves obliged to yield the greater part of the 
profits on plays founded on novels to the ado; tor. who knows 
stagecraft—the construction and possibilities of a drama. Mrs. 
Bancroft mentions that she was obliged to decline a play 
by Ouida for want of such qualities; and though most 
novelists would doubtless be glad to write plays if they could, 
there are but very few instances. even in France, and hardly any 
in England, of a popular story-writer being also a successful 
dramatist. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 








NEW ZEALAND COLONISATION, 
Mr. W. L. Rees, representing the European inhabitants of the 
east coast and the native races of New Zealand, is on a visit to 
this country for the purpose of laying before the Government 
ascheme for providing occupation for a portion of the 
surplus labour population of the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Rees, who is accompanied ‘by Wi Peri. a Maori chief, aims at 
co-operative colonisation, and he is in comn.unication not only 
with the Government, but with various co-operative bodies, 
on the subject. He proposes to utilise the surplus labour 
of England upon the waste lands of the Colonies, and if he 
is at all successful the natives are willing to hand over fora 
settlement several millions of acres of land. in addition to the 
300,000 acres which they have already given up on the east 
const of the North Island, which possesses fine frontages to the 
sea. Mr. Rees, being a delegate from the Trades and Labour 
Congress of New Zealand, has placed hims:If in communi- 
cation with Mr. Broadhurst. Lord Lothian has asked Mr. 
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BROAD-STREET, BATH. 


Rees to prepare plans to lay before a Parliamentary Committee, 
as he thinks that the Scotch people, especially the crofters, 
will give the matter their cordial support. 


We are informed that the fund raised for the benefit of the 
widow and two children of the late Mr. Richard Jefferies 
amounts in all to £1514 10s. 5d., including the interest on the 
money while it was lying in bank, and has been invested in 
the names of trustees, who are Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Alfred 
Buckley (New-hall, Salisbury), and Mr. C. J. Longman. 

The Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great 
Britain held their summer meeting at Brighton on Aug. 25. 
Dr. Richardson read an address by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, the 
president (who is eighty-nine years of age), in which he showed 
the progress that had been made in the reduction of the death- 
rate by the development of sanitation during the last seven 
years. Dr. Ewart read a paper on the sanitation of Brighton. 
sue nipabens then visited the local waterworks and the sewage 
works, 


Mr. De Keyser, the Lord Mayor of London, accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress and by the Sheriffs, visited Termonde, his 
native place, on Aug. 26. A magnificent ‘reception awaited 
him ; triumphal arches had been erected, and several presents 
were made to the distinguished visitor by deputations from 
Antwerp and Brussels. The Burgomaster delivered an address 
of welcome, and in reply the Lord Mayor alluded to the 
services of England in securing the independence of Belgium, 
and the friendly relations which bound the two countries 
together. At a subsequent banquet, the Burgomaster stated 
that the King had *bestowed on the Lord Mayor the Grand 
Cross of the Order of Leopold. 

The dead body of a man, dismembered, was found on the 
railway near Coventry on the day after Bank Holiday. There 
was no means of establishing his identity, and, after the 
inquest, the body was buried as that of an unknown. Imme- 
diately over the man's heart was discovered a long tress of 
womans hair; and by this tress he has been identified. 
Miss I’. Thacker, a young lady of Wolverhampton, saw, a day 
or two ago, @ paragraph in anewspaper giving some particulars 
of the deceased, and she concluded that he was William Bromley, 
a native of Crick, near Rugby. Bromley had for some time 
lived at Wolverhampton, and had been engaged to Miss Thacker, 
and she went to Coventry to inspect the clothes and other pro- 
perty found on deceased. She recognised a small microscope 
and the sleeve-links which he wore, and when shown the hair 
found that it was her own. Some time ago he promised to 
spend Bank Holiday with Miss Thacker, at Wolverhampton. 
He did not, however, and she believes that, being short of 
money, he was walking along the railway between the two 
towns when he was overtaken by a train and killed. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


The holiday-season of science is already on the wane. The 
custom of holding “ movable feasts ” of scientific nature seems to 
be growing upon us. The British Mcdical Association held “ high 
jinks "at Glasgow : the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science will soon be in the hev-day of its annual outing ; the 
various sanitary societies have already enjoyed their excursions 
into the provinces; and in a few days, at most, the peripatetic 
philosophers will return to their usual haunts, there to rest, 
chrysalis-like, till the next season summons them to public 
activity. It is remurkable that so widespread an interest is 
evoked by scientific men and scientific affairs ; but our wonder 
may perchance be decreased somewhat if we reflect that every- 
where there is a scientific leaven at work, moulding, re- 
forming, and altering our conceptions of men and things. In 
the schools, science-lessons now happily form part of the 
educational curriculum. In our homes we discuss the science 
articles in the newspapers and magazines ; and, although we 
may not yet have attained to the dignity of ‘ prattling about 
protoplasm "in our drawing-rooms, none the less is it true 
that science-teaching is pervading the world to an extent of 
which those who live outside the world of science are scarcely 
aware. 
* * * * * 

There is promise of great things in this extension of such 
knowledge to the masses. For one thing, I opine, we shall all 
have our range of mere conversation, and our interest in the 
world in which we live, extended and enlarged as a result of 
this educational enterprise. Your ordinary mortal is, 
scientifically speaking, a nonentity. He knows little or 
nothing of the world in which he lives: and the commonest 
phases of his life—the rising and setting of the sun, the 
relations of insects to flowers, the meaning of the fossils he 
sees in the rocks, and the hundred-and-one other incidents 
which environ his life—are all so many unheeded, because 
unknown, facts of Nature. You can literally exhaust the 
intellectuality of the ordinary young man (or young woman) 
after five minutes’ conversation at lawn tennis or at the dinner- 
table. Given the last novel, the most recent play or opera, and 
the latest socia] chronicle, in the way of a fashionable marriage, 
for instance, and your ordinary neighbour is mentally ux cst, as 
arule. But given an interest in science and in the great world of 
things, incidents, and events which science discloses, and you 
open up vistas of mental enjoyment literally boundless in 
extent. This is, in truth, the great plea for science-culture all 
the world over. It is not that science is to make us learned, 
or encyclopedic in our education ; and still Jess is it that 
scientific knowledge is to make us pedantic. But if we succeed 
in making science-details open up for us the heavens above and 
the waters beneath, we may find our lives made to encompass 
a richer harvest of thought and culture than is possible toeven 
a high degree of literary education alone. This is the real 
plea for the réle science has to play in common life. If our 
British Associations and our Social Science Congresses accom- 
plish this much for us—that they give us an increased interest 
in the work of those who are ferreting out the secrets of 
Nature, and that they enlarge our views of life and its mental 
pleasures—then shall the children of “sweetness and light” 
be rewarded for their labours in the way of scientific research. 

* * * * a 


Mr. Edison’s phonograph, at length, seems to have reached 
the stage of development at which it may be declared to be 
an unqualified scientific success. I have before me a paper in 
which Mr. Edison prophesies for that instrument a great 
future in the business and social relations of the world. The 
instruments sent by Mr. Edison to England have certainly 
reproduced in a marvellous fashion the words and other sounds 
wherewith they were charged. The future of the phonograph 
may, therefore, well be all that its inventor claims for it, Our 
friends, finding us absent from home when they call, will 
speak their message into the phonographs, which, doubtless, 
will be placed handy on the lobby-table. We shall speak our 
“letters” into the instrument, and post the wax cylinders to 
our friends, who, hy placing them, in turn, in their own instru- 
ments, will hear our voices reproduced. Foreign letters will 
then become things of even deeper interest than now, since we 
shall be able to hear the accents of our friends abroad instead 
of having to peruse their written words, The wax cylinders, 
moreover, can be preserved like letters, and made to reproduce 
as often as may be required the voice-tones which have been 
impressed upon them. The telephone has proved itself a mar- 
vellous aid in the conduct of human affairs. The phonograph 
certainly seems destined to parallel the telephone in respect of 
a like success. 

* % * * * 


The spread of ambulance-teaching isa gratifying feature of 
that education which includes both old and young in its scope. 
It is more than interesting to hear an ambulance-class being 
taught, and to note how eagerly the principles of “first aid 
to the injured” are imbibed by “all sorts and conditions of 
men’ and women ; indeed, as far as ambulance instruction is 
concerned, I should say the gentler sex are more frequently in 
a position to exercise their knowledge than are their male 
neighbours. Mothers, nurses, and others are always in @ 
position to deal at once with domestic accidents, and many a 
life has been saved at home from such accidents as choking, 
burning, bleeding, and so forth, by the timely and prompt aid 
which the ambulance student is able to afford. I have in my 
possession quite a collection of newspaper-cuttings detailing 
the utility of “first aid’ in the accidents and emergencies of 
life; and I am pleased to be able to add yet another item to 
this interesting list. Recently a man at Wylam-on-Tyne 
sustained a severe wound of his arm which severed the principal 
vessels. A bystander at once applied a tourniquet (made with 
a stick and a handkerchief) over the main artery of the upper 
arm, and checked the dangerous bleeding. But for this timely 
nid, the man, as the doctor subsequently in attendance declared, 
weuld have perished. Earnestly enough, therefore, may we 
advocate that senior boys and girls, before they leave school, 
should be trained in ambulance work. Personally, I know 
this kind of instruction: is thoroughly appreciated by the 
young. who are easily interested in scientific details, when 
these details are clearly and popularly taught. 


* + * * * 


I observe that in the State of New York, electricity asa 
means of capital punishment has been approved of by “ the 
powers that be.” ‘That there are no practical difficulties 
in the way of instantaneously killing a man by means of 
the electrical current, properly and dextrously applied, is a 
plain fact. - Executions are gruesome events enough under 
any circumstances ; but one cannot help thinking that if the 
law is to demand life for life, the sacrifice should be accom- 
plished, in the interests of mercy and decency, with somewhat 
of the rapidity wherewith electricity promises to accomplish 
the task. Recent executions in England have not tended to 
increase our respect for the manner in which the extreme 
sentence of the law is carried out. The medical journals 
protest against the common mode of execution, and I opine 
that what America has done in this matter may be followed 
up with advantage by ourselves. ANDREW WILSON, 
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PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The annual statement of the general progress at the British 
Museum contains the following particulars :— 

A commencement has been made of an exhibition of the 
Greek and Roman sepulchral monuments and other sculpture 
hitherto stored away in imperfectly -lighted rooms in the 
basement of the Museum. Intended structural alterations 
have been postponed owing to disappointment in the necessary 
supply of funds asked for, and promised, for the past year. 
It is expected that provision for these works will be made in 
the grant for the year 1858-89, and that the remainder of the 
monuments will find adequate exhibition space in a well- 
lighted lower floor of the present room. From apprehension 
of injury by exposure to light and changes of atmosphere, it 
has been found necessary to remove from the walls of the 
north-west staircase the framed Egyptian papyri exhibited 
there for many years, but a small selection has been placed on 
view in the Upper Egyptian Gallery. The wall-space of the 
staircase will be covered with mosaics from Carthage. Hali- 
carnassus, and other sites, many of them not before exhibited. 

In the other gallery has been placed on view an extensive 
series of Japanese paintings, with a few early Chinese works, 
taken from the collection formed by Mr. William Anderson 
during a residence of many years in Japan, and purchased 
from him in the year 1883. They will remain on exhibition 
for some time, and will afterwards be replaced by European 
works from the general collection of prints and drawings. 
Printed books and manuscripts illustrating the history of 
shorthand writing have been exhibited in the King’s Library, 
on the occasion of the celebration of the invention. 

It is necessary to recur to the subject of inadequacy of the 
present reading-room for accommodation of the ever-increasing 
number of applicants for admission. to which attention was 
drawn in the return for the year 1885. It was then stated that 
the number of visitors to the room had risen from 105,310 in the 
year 1875 to 159,340 ; and it has advanced to 182,778 for the year 
Iks7. No further addition can be made to the number of seats 
without inconveniently diminishing the desk space allotted to 
each reader. The room is frequently overcrowded ; and what 
is to be feared is that literary men engaged in genuine research 
will gradually find themselves pressed out of use of the room 
by the throng of readers for general information. The wants 
of this numerous class of visitors would be better satisfied in 
f separate room, suitably furnished with modern works ; and, 
unless the principle of limiting admission to the present read- 
ing-room to purposes of research is adopted, which cannot be 
recommended, and would, indeed, be extremely ditlicult to en- 
force,a measure of this nature may be considered indispensable, 

The interruption since the year 1S8S2 of the exploration for 
antiquities in Assyria and Babylonia, by reason of the refusal 
of the Turkish Government to renew the firman under which 
it had been carried on for many years, has caused the abandon- 
ment of important sites in those countries to the operations of 
native diggers. It is to be feared that there has been much 
destruction and dispersal of inscribed tablets in consequence. 
Partially-excavated sites, in which collections of these docu- 
ments were found, and in which, without doubt, more renvvined 
to be unearthed, are exposed to the reckless explorations of 
the Arabs, and the records of these ancient empires are being 
scattered, or altogether destroyed. 





THE WHEAT CROP INO INDIA, 
A report has been received from the Government of India 
giving the Final General Memorandum on the wheat crop of 
the season ISS7-88, It states :—There was, especially in the 
autumn, a deficiency in the outturn of food-grains in many 
parts of India during the year ISS7-88, but not so great as in 
the two previous years, This was in some parts of India com- 
peusated by the general satisfactory results of the spring har- 
vest of ISS8. In the northern half of India a considerable 


falling off in the outturn of food crops was experienced for 


the four harvests in suecession (i.e, two In the spring 
and two in the antumn) which preceded the recent wheat 
harvest of last spring (CISSS). ‘Che surplus stocks in 
Bengal and the Central Provinees were drained during 


I887-88 for requirements in the North-West Proviness. which 
imported in the last quarter of ISS7, from Bengal, Punjaub, 
and the Central Provinces, about 25,000 tons of food-grains in 
excess of the amount imported from Bengal, the Punjaub, and 


the Central Provinces during the same quarter of the previous 
year. The conditions above noted led to a universal tendency 
towards a rise in prices, which culminated in the months 
preceding the recent spring harvest, when the prospects 
Were, In consequence of the delay in the winter fall of rain 
in Northern India, unfavourable, As soon as the results of 
the spring harvest were assured by the occurrence of sutticient 


rainfall, a decline in prices commenced throughout India, 
which was entirely Independent of the export demand in 
Europe. 





The Duke of Westminster has divided twenty-five acres of 
land between Chester and Eaton Hall into quarter-acre allot- 
ments, which he has let to one hundred mechanics and 
labourers. The scheme is a great success. every allotment 
being taken up and worked by spade husbandry. 

The Anglo-Danish Exhibition at South Kensington was 
finally closed on Aug. 25. The exhibition was opened on 
May 14 by the Prince and Princess of Wales, the object being 
to raise funds for the rebuilding of the British Home for 
Incurables at Clapham, which was the first institution in 
England to receive the patronage of the Princess of Wales 
after her marriage, and it was also designed to celebrate the 
silver wedding of the Prince and Princess of Wales. It is 
stated to have been successful financially notwithstanding the 
unfavourable weather and other adverse circumstances. The 
bright weather on the closing day drew a large attendance. 
The Committee of Council for Agriculture have made their 
firsS grants out of the sum of £5000 placed at their disposal 
by the Government for the present financial year in aid of 
Agricultural and Dairy Schools. The Cheshire County Dairy 
School at Worleston, which has done remarkably well this 
season, receives £150 for the year; the Aspatria Agricultural 
ne gets £250; the Ayrshire Dairy Association, £120; the 
rigtownshire Dairy Association, £101 ; the Kirkendbright and 
the Dumfriesshire Associations, L70and £28 respectively. The 
largest sum allotted, £300, goes to the Edinburgh University : 
while the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 
receives a grant of £2()0. 

A young lady in Southport, who has a fortune in her own 
it, and is the daughter of a banker in that town. has 
“pie "mated to a clown.” She became enamoured of a 
ison teoeN hind adie named Carilland while he was per- 
nit date cus. She succeeded in meeting him, and the 
ae? < 6 Southport together. The station-master at Bolton 
whee aie oD aneeng Sash detain “a lame young lady 
happened that th a »"y the Southport train”; but it so 
endl hé etumted nore x ere two lame young ladies in the train, 
danehler an? he, wrong one, In the meantime the banker's 

and her lover made their way to the Bolton Registry 

ce, and were duly married. i 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communicatians for thin departinent shauld be addressed to the Cheaa Editor, 


E J Wister Woon—Thanks for letter ami enclosure. We shall publish the 
problem, and note your success at Che same time, 


TT Cassa.—You would save mich trouble if you looked at the solutions carefully, 
[tts expressly stated Chat if K moves ta Q ath, Q tikes Po ceh) and inaites next 
hove, 

WN S(Brighton).—Problem construction cannot he discussed here ; but neither a 
complicated positiot por a preponderanee of force on the losing side is an im- 
portant element of a good protien, Your positions want everything but sine 
plieity, Compare them with Nos, 2407 and 231) and you will see what we Inean. 

JG GRAST.— Your solution must have escaped us, but it is acknowledged below, 

E Vos Korsatzki—The Ktat K 3rd should bea Black one, ag you correetly con- 
jJeeture. Quly the key move is required. 

“THE OLD Lany™ (Paterson, U8,4.—Your feelings shall he conaidered in future 
and we will not talk “disrespeetfully " of sneh two-niovers anit, 

GH a Gok ull name and address required before yaur inquiry can he con- 
ridered, 

MANY correspondents lave written abont No, als. The Kt at White King’s 3rd 


should lave beona Black Kt, We are sorry to have caused ¢o mueh trouble by 
an oversight. 


a received with thanks from Carslake Wood, EJ Winter Wood, and Mrs 

cabal, 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRONLEM No, 2312 received from J W Shaw (Montre a), 
The Old Lady (Paterson, USA). A Wo Uamilron Gelland FE Drew: of No. 2313 
from Joseph T Pullen, B Bobnstedt.0 G@ Hankin, Gd Veale, and Serjeant James 
Sake; of No. 2814 fram J Bryden, DP (Peebles), daseph T Pullen, J Dudley, G J 
Veale, d Ross (Whitby), Rey Windeld Cooper, and EB Bohistedt, 

Conneet SOLVTIANN OF PRONLEM NO, 2Qs yeevived from TL Desangves, J Bryden, 
EB Von Kornatzki, J Hepworth Shaw, E Bolinstedt, EE WH, W Hillier. Bo Lacey; 
Howard ALE Casella (Pari+), Pererhouse, B Phillips, Worters (Canterbury), D 
McCoy, Major Prichard, Rey Wintleld Cooper, didia Shere, TG Wa reL wr Raillen 
Thomas Chown, ROR N Banks. HOM Prideanx, Hereward, J Dixen, F Drew, 1 
Roberts, Rev Leonard Watson, 8 Rover, CE Pyand br F St 





: SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2313. 
WHITE. BLACK, 
LQ to Kt sq K tod 4th 


2. Kt (at B 2nd) to Kt ith (ch) kK moves 
3. Q Mates. 


If Bi.ck play 1. K to Beth, 2. R takes Bich), &e. 
PROBLEM NO. 2317, 
By H. M. Pripeacnx. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 
BRADFORD CHESS CONGRESS, 
Game In the International Masters’ Pouruament b tween Messrs, WEIss and 


BARDELEDBEN, 
(Four Nyi j I {s" ()) ‘ nti.) 


Witirk (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr W.) With (Mr. B.) BLACK (Mr. W.) 
L Pta kK ith Pto Ww ath pens the wiy for an mroad of White's 
2, Keto Ww BD 3rd Ktto QO B 3rd pieces, Q It to AU sq ts sounder play, 
S Atto B 3rd Kt to BB8rd | 19. to B 3rd At to B sy 
1. | Kt doth Bto At doth rata RPeannoet now eseape, and 
('s Os Castles Vithot goes the eam Qit to K Kt sq 
6. to 3rd takes K SO ASE PER DLO AS, PERN OOS: 
7 be Kt P tal R 20, Q to Y 2nd Kt to Kt 3rd 
Kel os ] PtoQ 21. B takes 1 QR tw kK Kt sq 
. Pio K KR 3rd Pio k 3rd 22, K to Band 
lo, Bro lk 3ra Btok 3rd \ \ | , preventing all 
11, Kt to Q 2nd Pt Kt 4th danger of the advance of Binck's K BP. 
22 P to Q ath 
bon Sack QRtoK Ktsy Rtoktsq 
iz. P to Wl ith hK Lo ht 2nd } Black's lect in this move is diMeult 
i I hy l hy CO 2nd [ 5 COMSe YI mini 
+i »Resq yt Sf t is l pl 
I nna ~-Bto k Q to Bath (eh) 
y a aati 7M be i) 41h P takes P 
\\ 26. P takes P Q to Bdth 
| I 27, B takes R kk takes BR 
28. P to B Achy B takes P 
29, R takes B t takes i 
14 Gto kK 2nd 30, to B 5th Ix OK 2nd 
I5. Kt to Rsq HK to Rosq (31. Q ta Q 3rd G takes RP 
| Ix »> KT “df PtwoB 3rd 2? KR takes P P takes P 
fA R lecel) Woto B 2na O takes BP R takes P (ch) 


1 
i3l. K to At 2nd, 
This ¢ eure solutes Black's RP and lla Wills, 


CHESS RY CORRESPONDENCE 


(Game played betweeen Dr, GoRDON, R.N., and Mr. F. LEE. 
(A }) , (,canbee declined.) 

Whirre (Dr. G.) BLACK OMT Te3 WHITH (Dr. G.) BLACK (Mr, LL.) 
LP to KR 4th Pto hk -lth P.Qto KR dra; 16K takes BP takes RE; 
2, P to kK B 4th Bto Bath li “ie to Ke oth, regaining the pleco, 
: , ; : Witha winning position inte Che barimin, 
i) Kota R Bard P to Q did 4. R to R Ind P to Q 4th 
1 PwQ B 3rd QM to K 2nd eS A DES SE , ON Ae 
4 . 15. RtoK 2nd K to Q sq 

ne yin the ele 1a Mt Is] Li . . , 

he commended ; White las wow th LLel If Cistles, 14, Kt takes Kft, P takes B; 

tds: 17, Kt to Both, &e. 

5. Pto Q 4th P takes O P 1G. Kt takes Kt BP takes Kt 
G6. P takes I Bto Kt 5th (ch)! 17. Kt to K 5th P takes B 

7. K to B 2nd B to YQ 2nd 18. R takes P Q to B 3rd 

K Kt to B 3rd is the correet reply. Uf 19. K to Res B toh Bath 
Wi then atten win nt prees by | 20. R(K 4th) to K P to K R 4th 
checking at Q KR oath, the following ts aria 
thie 1, bared ys tern pee x Ne ) I 4th} 9], Rto Kt 2nd © to K 3rd 

( tro Bard; v 0 tli, KOC takes : et . © 
p i 5344 ase ay , - 2 " ye () Lo B 3rd Kt ee) Ik 3rd 

aod ce . ; 23. P tod Kt Sth Resigns 
8 PtoQd Rk 3rd Bto R 4th es. Ait 5 cel ; 
9 PtoYd Kt tth Bto Kt 3ril ie Isl ni ath apy ae OO inaty. ST hi 

Ftc i ee rua aa r iy 5, TUlioWIN? Shiaw ul pO PIS t. 
10, B to 4 B 4th KN Lo K B 31 homes #8 lopeless as the sttrrewdes 
11. R to K sy Ket takes P (ch) | yaphes. If Ki to B 2nd, 4. Ke takes P 
12. kK to Kt sq P to Q B 3r. ch). P takes aN wit Be k 
§ KtrwmQOoB3 >to k B-tth KR, 26. 9 takes P, B to Q dth; 27. Q ty 
13. Kt to J B 3rd et K B Ktéth, K to. B 1; 284 takes PR ty 

PtoQathiseof house, White answers | Kt tad. Biraek las pow Rh, B, and Ke 

with 14 Btakes ’, VU takes B; 15. At tak s | against Q. 


INTERNATIONAL CHESS CONGRESS. 
Th procee lings at Bradford were brought toa close on Mon lay, Atty. 20, 
a consultation game being playel between Bird and Blackburiue against 
Weiss and Bardeleben for a special prize of ten guineas, given by F. H. Lewis, 
Esq. After a protracted fight the game ended in a draw. an. the prize was 
equally divided amongst the combatants. The following are the full scorcs 
in the Masters Tournament:—Gunsberg, 144; Captiin Mackenzie, 13; 
J. Mason, 12; C. V. Bardeleben, 12; A. Barn, 113; M. Weiss, 11; J. H. 
Blackburne, 11; 8S. Taubenhaus, 10; W. H. K. Pollock, 8; H. E. Bird, &: 
B. Thorold, 74; C. D. Locock, 74; F. J. Lee, 6; J. Mortimer, 6); Rey. 
J. Owen, 6; J. F. Hall, 1}; A. Rumball,4; Rev. A. B. Skipworth, 4. 


The London Banks’ Chess Club hell its annnal meeting on Ang. 23, and 
a favourable report of the first year of its existence was presented to its 
members. Messrs. E. P. Muttins (Bank of Eneland) and G, Wallace<¢ London 
and Westminster Bank), to whose labours much of the snecess of the club 
was dine, were re-electe:| honorary se‘retaries ; an.1 4 committee consisting of 
twelve gentlemen from various buns was appointed to arrange the detalls 
of tho programme for the coming year, 


MUSIC. 


THE BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 

This great music meeting closed on Aug. 31, having opened 
with Mendelssohn's * Elijah,” on Ang. 28. We have already 
given details as to the antecedents of these great celebrations, 
and the arrangements for that which has just terminated, 
most of the performances at which occurred too late for 
present notice. ‘The programme of the opening oratorio 
included Mesdames Albani, Trebelli, and Patey. Miss Anna 
Williams, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, as principal solo 
vocalists: the two Indies first named, Mr. Piercy, and 
Mr. Brereton having been announced as the soloists in Dvorak’s 
*Stabat Mater,’ which formed the chief portion of the 
evening concert of the same date. Of the subsequent perform- 
ances, including the production of Dr, Parry’s new oratorio, 
* Judith,” and Dr. Bridge's new cantata, *Callirhoé,” and 
other items, we must speak hereafter. 
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The Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden ‘J heatre are still 
providing ample and varied entertainment for Londoners and 
provincial visitors, at a period when there is little else of 
public music going on in the metropolis. Since our last notice 
of the Covent-Garden concerts another classical night has been 
given. The first part of the programme included Weber's 
Overture to “ Euryanthe,” an impressive “ Andante Religioso,”’ 
by Scharwenka, and Beethoven's Symphony in C minor. 
Mendelssohn's first Pianoforte Concerto (in G minor) was 
finely played by Madame Frickenhaus, and a violoncello solo 
(* Kol Nidrei ”). by Max Bruch, was skilfully executed by Mr. 
KK. Howell. Mr. Santley made his first appearance at these 
concerts this senson, and sang several songs with his accnstomed 
effect—other successful vocal performances having been con- 
tributed by the young lady known as “ Nikita,” and Madame 
Belle Cole. The later portion of the concert consisted, as 
usual, of a miscellaneous selection. 


A series of performances of operas in English was an- 
nounced to begin at the Alexandra Palace on Aug. 25, under 
the direction of Mr. Valentine Smith. Wallace's “ Maritana ™ 
was promised for the first evening, with Mr. W. Carter as 
conductor. 


Mr. William Chappell, who died recently at the age of 
seventy-eight, was eminent as a musical antiquary. He 
edited many valuable works, especially several collections of 
old English music of various styles and periods ; and produced 
an important “ History of Music (Art and Science),” which, 
we believe, remains uncompleted. Mr. W. Chappell was 
related to the principals of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Chappell and Co., of New Bond-street, with which establish- 
ment he was associated before he gave himself up entirely to 
literary and musical pursuits, his researches in which have 
left many valuable results. Mr. Chappell was a member of 
several learned societies. 








TEA-CULTIVATION IN INDIA. 


According to the report of the Administration of Assam for 
the past year, the process of decreasing the number of tea- 
gardens while the amount of land under tea-cultivation 
increases was continued during the year. The average size of 
the Assam gardens is increasing year by year, showing com- 
bination among owners or more capital. The small cultivators 
are disappearing. There were 883 gardens in 1886 and $73 in 
I887, although new gardens were opened during the latter 
year. Even more was done in previous years to amalgamate 
gardens, with a view to economy and convenience of working. 
The total arca under tea-cultivation in ]887 was 950.171 acres, 
an increase cf 16,037 acres over 1886. In 1882 the area of 
the gardens was 783,362 acres. These figures represent the 
areas held by the tea-planters, and either not vet worked 
at all, or in one or other of the various stages between 
jungle and productive payimg tea-garden. ‘The area under 
mature plants last year was 177,900 acres, and under immature 
33,179, ‘The area under mature plants increases steadily in 
Assam : in 1882 it was 156,707 acres; in 1885, 159,876. The 
total tea-production of the province for 1887 is given at 
68,451,180 lb,, an increase ef 6,731,502 Ib., or 10°91 per cent 
over 1886, and more than double the production of 1885. 
According to the figures of the Indian Tea Association, Assam 
produced 74°89 per cént of the whole crop of Indian tea in 
1887. The yield per acre of the whole province was 385 Ib. for 
the year, as compared with 363 1b. in 1886. The tendency of 
the cost of production is to decrease with the improved 
communications and methods of cultivation and manu- 
facture. More is obtained from the soil at less cost, 
it is handled more cheaply and effectually, and reaches 
the consumer by more economical communications. The price 
is now lower than it ever was before, yet the planters are 
doing fairly well as regards profits. ‘The explanation is that 
the tea can now be turned out for less than was possible a few 
years ago. The use of machinery of an improved character is 
now largely extended, while freight and cost of transport are 
much less. The coolies are growing older and more skilled in 
their work, and can do more and far better than they could 
when raw hands.” The Indian Tea Association estimate that 
Assam will produce 70,975,884 1b. this year, out of a total 
Indian crop of 95,829,312 Ib. 





EXHIBITION OF OLD MASTERS AT BIRMINGHAM, 

A loan collection of more than local importance has been 
opened at the Birmingham Art Gallery. It consists of 
paintings by Old Masters, including some which haye obtained 
a world-wide reputation. ‘The nucleus of the exhibition 
consists Of ninety pictures. selected from the _ historical 
portraits of the Lennard family, which have hitherto only been 
seen by favoured visitors to Belhus House. Sir Thomas 
Barrett-Lennard has, however, conferred a distinguished 
favour on the Birmingham Gallery by allowing Mr, Whit- 
worth Wallis, the curator, to select for several months as 
ulany specimens as ke desired, This famous collection has 
been accumulated from generation to generation, and embraces 
portraits by Holbein, Lucas, Vandyke, Janssen, Sir Peter 
Lely, Frangois de Troy, Reynolds, and others. ‘This interesting 
group is supplemented by most liberal loans from the galleries 
of the Duke of Westminster, Duke of Norfolk, the Marquis 
of Lertford, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Earl of 
Dartmouth, the Earl of Coventry, Lord Windsor, and 
others. To the Duke of Westminster the collection owes 
ten celebrated works, including landscapes by Claud, a 
sea-piece by Gainsborough, and three Rembrandts. The Duke 
of Westminster also lends “St. John and the Lamb,” by 
Murillo, and a sketch, by Velasquez, of that artist’s eyuestrian 
picture of the Prince of the Asturias, which is one of the 
splendid works of the Museum of Madrid. The Duke of Norfolk 
lends three fine Vandykes from Arundel Castle ; while the Earl 
of Dartmouth sends portraits by Gainsborough, and the Marquis 
of Hertford some noteworthy works by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 





Lady Burdett-Coutts on Aug, 24 presented the prizes to the 
enceessful competitors in the children’s fourth annual flower- 
show, held at Lansdowne-place Ragged Schools, Tabard- 
street, Borough. 
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THE ROMAN BATHS OF AQU & S02 1-5, AT BATH. 
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CIRCULAR BATH, RECENTLY DISCOVERED. 
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ROMAN BATH, 110 Fr. LONG, 68 Pr. WIDE, WITH REMAINS OF VAULTED HALL. 
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Thoughts, like snowflakes on some far-off mountain side, go on accumulating till some 
great truth is loosened, and falls like an avalanche on the waiting world. 





could show results of Preventable Death like these of the power of Sanitation. IGNORANCE OF SANITARY SCIENCE, direct and indirect, Costs 
Threefold the amount of Poor-Rate for the Country generally. ‘He had given as models of sanitation of adult life, well-constructed and well-kept 
prisons, where of those who came in without well-developed disease, and not good licrs cither, the death-rate did not exceed THREE in 1000. In 
Stafford County Jail the death-rate had, during the last ten years, been actually less than one in every thousand—not a tenth of the death-rate of 
adult outsiders.’’—Inaugural Address by E. CHADWICK, C.B., on the Sanitary Condition of England. 


THE KING OF PHYSICIANS, PURE AIR.—JEOPARDY OF LIFE.—THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 


& Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When BLACK DEATH massacred Hundreds of Thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers 
could be accounted responsible for their slaughter.’’—Times. 


After breathing impnre nir for two minutes and a half, every drop of blood is more or less poisoned. There is not a point in the human frame but has been traversed by poisonous blood ; 
not a point but must have suffered injury. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is the best known remedy ; it removes fuetid or poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the blood by natural 
means, alluys nervous excitement, depression, and restores the nervous system to its proper condition. Use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. 
You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL. 


Especially to Consuls. Ship Captains, Emigrants, and Earopeans generally who are visiting or residing in Hot or Foreign Climates, or in the United Kingdom. Asa natural product of Nature, 
nse ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without such a simple precaution, the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. Asn 
means of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away. the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and all Liver Complaints, or a3 a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating 
Beverage, or a3 a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigéstion, 


USH BMNO’S “*PWRVUIT SATII.” 


It is particularly valuable. No TRAVELLER should leave home without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of FEVERS, BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured. It 
is, in truth,a FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system. this preparation is in the highest degree invigorating. Its effect 
in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, and aiding digestion, is most striking. 

FOR BILIOUSNESS OR SICK HEAD- ss, :TO EUROPEANS WHO PROPOSE RE- 
ACHE, Giddiness, Depression of Spirits, Sluggish Liver, |= SS SSSSSE_QQQ=S]SSaa= DING IN OR VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider 
Vomiting: Sourness of the Stomach, Heartburn, Costiveness oe ae Sete % ‘ a ste ener nuaaiartE ’ oe by 
and its evils, Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, &c., Ie ORe URE Soe en ee ore ST Se eae 


‘es , of eating to nearly the same extent and of too rich food as 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is the ee ce best they do in a colder country, while so much heat-making 
remedy yet introduced. It removes by natural means 


food is not required ina warmer climate. By keeping the 
effete matter or poison from the blood, thercby preventing system clear, the FRUIL SALT takes away the groundwork 
and curing boils, carbuncles, fevers, feverish skin, ery- 


of malarious diseases, and all liver complaints, and 
sipelas, and all epidemics, and counteracts any ERRORS 


neutralises poisonous matter. 
OF EATING OR DRINKING, or any sudden affliction or JEOPARDY OF LIFE—THE GREAT 
mental strain, and prevents diarrhoea (also removes 


DANGER OF DELAY.—You can change the Trickling 
diarrhea in the first stage by natural means). It is a 


Stream, but not the Raging Torrent. 
Pleasant Beverage, and may be taken as an invigorating 


and cooling draught under any circumstances, from infancy WHAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ.— 


to old age. It is impossible to overstate its value, and on HOW IMPORTANT it is to every individual to have at 


that acconnt no household ought to be auibouy it, for by ENOS “FRUIT SALT. es ng eaten Aa ener 
i. tae many Shan OnE aed PA eae For this is the time. With very little trouble you can 
totaal ealde. tie i FRUIT SALT ” eae be looked upon change the course of the trickling mountain stream. but 
Medical ¥ ’ : ae : not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. I 
i ee tek donate see a Peay nue oe S feel I cannot sufficiently impress this important information 
sh Kling and refreshing draught, in the same way as ae upon all householders, or ship captains, or Europeans 
a Sen aan he pataes ele ere only ie ie much Pam Berere arr are vine or residing ne any et oes 
’ Pacer ek } a pee MTA \\ A climate. enever a change is contemplat ikely 
1 better in every sense of the term, to an unlimited | a Ait | ie } : 
ae ‘The ‘ FRUIT SALT . if as simply, yet just as IN : I « SALT te ne ae ae gritos 
powerfully, on the animal system as sunshine does on the igs tl \\ stances, its use is beneficial, and never ean 6 harm. 
vegetable world. It has a natural action on the organs of i When you feel out. of sorts. ‘vot. unable to say why— 
digestion, absorption, circulation, respiration, secretion, and sorts, |} 


: ili Sioa th : : d frequently, without any warning, you are = suddenly 
ae ale BOE TEHION CORN ED DIMA VIER LUNG perce ec ae scized with lassitude, disinclination for bodily or mental 
restoring health. 


exertion, loss of appetite, sickness, pain in the forehead, 
IN OU ESTS. — A STARTLING ARRAY dull aching of back and limbs, coldness of the surface, and 
OF PREVENTABLE DEATHS. — Why should FEVER, 


often shivering, &c. ; then your whole body is out of order— 
: ’ the spirit of danger has been kindled, but you do not know 

that VILE SLAYER of MILLIONS of the HUMAN 

RACE, not be as much and more hunted up, ond its career 


where it may end. It is a real necessity to have a simple 
stopped, as the solitary wretch who causes his fellow a 


remedy at hand that will always answer the very best end, 
With a positive assurance of doing good in every case, and 

violent death? The MURDERER, ashe is called, is quickly 

made example of by the law. Fevers are almost. universally 


in no case any harm. The pilot can so steer and direct as 
to bring the ship into safety, but he cannot quell the raging 
acknowledged to be PREVENTABLE DISEASES. How is 
it that they are allowed to level their thousands every year, 


storm. The common idea when not feeling well is, “I will 
and millions to suffer almost without protest? The most 


wait and see—perhaps I shall be better to-morrow ;” 
whereas, had a supply of ENO'S *\ FRUIT SALT ” been 
ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. 
Who's to blame? For the means of preventing PRE- 


at hand, and made use of at the onset, all calamitous results 
might have been avoided. What dashes to the carth so 
MATURE DEATH from disease, use ENO’S “ FRUIT 
SALT.” Itkeeps the BLOOD PURE, and is thus of itself 
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many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts 80 many 
auspicious enterprises, as untimely death! “TF used my 
‘FRUITY SALT’ freely in my last severe attack of fever, 








one of the most valuable means of keeping the blood free = tf : a ss = and I have every reason to say it saved life."—J. C. Eno. 
from fevers (and blood poisons), liver complaints, &c., ever LG ODO. PERS OAS CLES Y YCQAl IE ae es i a ams sic con fern ; i 
discovered. Asa meuns of preserving and restoring health == Lp, Sf a=) Z ——_ =e = PRT ae SO aN ASUFFICIENT 
it 1s unequalled ; and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refreshing,  |— LAN CLM 2 GL : ZEDZ Wh EZ SS i. =NO'S ee a ENT ra eoiee the 
and invigorating beverage. After a patient and careful | © 7 = Ctr, WO Se. GE iver, Ss“ is peculiarly adapted 
observation of its effects when used, I have no hesitation in ' sas ELITE G0 5p Fg te Niles, EZ, NAS for any constitutional weakness of the liver. A world of 
stating that if its great value in keeping the body healthy =a ee CE 2 Uy = ba is_avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S 
were universally known, not a household in the land would FRUIT SALT. All our customers for ENO’S 
be without it, or a travelling trunk or portmanteau but WHICH MAV BE PREVENTED. ‘FRUIT SALT’ would not be without it upon any con- 
would contain it. sideration.— Wood Brotherr, Chemists, Jersey.” 


A NATURAL WAY OF RESTORING OR PRESERVING HEALTH, 


USH BNO’S “FRUIT SAT” 


HEALTH-GIVING, COOLING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
“From the Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North shields, IMPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


“ Noy, 1, 1973. “We have for the last four years used your ‘Fruit Salt’ during several tmpartant Survey Expeditions in the 

“DEAR Str,—As an ilnstration of the beneficial effects of your ‘ Fruit Salt, Dean have no hesitation in giving | Malay Pentueala, Stam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived very great benetit from it. Tn one {Instance 
you partienlars of the case of one of my friends. Hits whole life was clouded by the want of vigorous health, and to | only was one of onr party attacked with fever during that period, and that happened after our supply of ‘Fruit 
stich an extent did the sluggish action of the liver and its concomitant Bilious Headache affeet him, that he was | Salt’ had rnnoont. When making long marehes under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through 
oblixed to live upon only a few articles of dict, and to be most sparing in their use. This uneomfortable and | swampy districts, we have used thet Fruit salt’ two and three times a day. The * Fruit Salt’ acts as a geutle 
Mvoluntary asceticism, whilst it probably alleviated his sufferings, did nothing in effecting a enre, alubongh | aperdent, Keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever, We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
oe! in for some twenty-tive veirs, and nlso, to ny knowledye, consultinas very eminent members af the Value of Vou! preparation, and our rm bellef tu its efticacy. We never go into the juugle without it, and have also 


acuity, frequently even going to town for that purpose, By the use of your stimple* Fruit salt, however, he now - recommended it to others, -Yours traly, “Commander A. J. Lorrcs, his Siamese Majesty's Hydragrapher. 
enjoys the vigorous health te x0 long coveted, he has vecer had a headache nor constipation sinee he conmmeneed to “BE. C, DAVIDSON, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, 

Use tt, about six months age, and can partake of his food fa such a hearty manner as to afford, as you may tinagine, “To J.C. Exo, Esq., London, Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.” 
Rreat satisfaction to himself and frtends. There are others known to me to whom your remedy has been so beneticial Bote ih Boe 1, aaa eee hae 

in various kinds of complaints that I think you muy very well extend Its use, both for your own interest and pre THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands suecess. A 
bono publieu, 1 tind myself nat it makes a very refreshing and exhilarating drink.-—{ remain, dear Sir, yours | score of abominable imitations are immediately tntroduced by the unsernpulous, who, In copying the original 
faithfilly, closely enongh to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenulty 

“To J.C. ENXo, Esq.” J. W. NEL that, employe | itean original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and protit.”-—-ADAMs, 
CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by Worthless Imitations. 
Sold by all Chemists. DIRECTIONS IN SIXTEEN LANGUAGES HOW TO PREVENT DISEASE. Protection in every Country. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
a a SS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS ss SSS SS SSS SSS SSS Ss SSUES 
DISORDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS ATTACKS. ‘eri rig sais 2 iio Aer tree month experience of te 


Use In preference to any other medicine, more particularly in billous attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing equals them tn my opinion, They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at 


any hour, and frequontly in conjunction with a small glass of Eno’s ' Fruit Salt’—Yours gratefully, ONE WHO KNOWS." 


ise est TIndies.--To Mr. J. C. ENO, Gondon.—“ Please send me further supply of your *VBGBTABLE MOTO’! to the value of the P.O. inclosed (cight shillings). The first small parcel came fully up to what 
ritten of them.—St. Kitts, West Indies, Oct. 11, 1887,” 


‘Proitenee SAME CORRESPONDENT, In ordering a further supply of the “VEGETABLE MOTO” in July, 1se8, writes as follows :—“I cannot help telliug you that the ‘ Moto‘ is a valuable addition to your 
Nut, and ought to be as generally known as the latter.” . 


ENO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO,” of all Chemists, price 1s. 134.3} post-free, 1s. 3d. 


ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY -STREET, NEW CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
Brown-faced and clear-eyed from healith-giving roumings by 
seaside and loch, on moorland and mountain-side, the advance- 
guard of tourists are returning to town to laugh at “ Betsy,” 
to gather patriotic inspiration from “The Union Jack,” and a 
pleasing fragrance from *‘ Sweet Lavender.” to admire mellow- 
voiced Miss Wadman as Lecocq’s ‘ Pepita,” to be moved to 
wonderment by Mr. Mansfield’s clever transformation from 
Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde, and to judge anew of Mr. H. Beerbohm- 
Tree's abilities in the new Haymarket play of * Captain Swift.” 

London has another attractive novelty : Mr.W.S. Penley as 
Zedtekiah Aspen, quaintest of his gallery of infinitely grotesque 
and amusing creations. ‘The time is surely almost ripe for this 
irresistibly comic actor to rule over a Temple of Comedy of 
his own. Mr. Penley is unquestionably the most artistic and 
original of our comedians. He appears as the naif and green 
curate, the Reverend Robert Spalding, in “ The Private 
Secretary”; and the fortune of 
that laughter-lifting comedyfrom = —~ 
the German is meade. In other | 
pirts under the appreciative man- 
agement of Mr. C. H. Hawtrey, 
Mr. Penley has been consistently 
diverting. No matter how slight 
the character, he imparts a dis- 
tinctiveness to it that might well 
inspire a few contemporary lead- 
ing comedians who are always 
themselves in whatever garb they 
appear with a little artistic sense 
of the nezd of individualising 
their impersonations. Thus, it 
would be hard to identify Mr. 
Penley’s dapper City man in 
“Crutch and Toothpick” with 

the clerical greenhorn in “The 
Private Secretary”; and it would 
be as difficult to recognise in the 
impersonator of the Reverend 
Robert Spalding the talented 
comedian who made us all Jangh 
again as the sporting young man 
about town, with his catch-phrase 
of “ What wit! what repartee |” 
as applied to the Gutta-Percha 
Girl in“ The Arabian Nights.” 

Mr. Penley is, if anything, | 
more entertaining than ever as | 
the peculiar little fop, Zedekiuh 
Aspen, who half covers his white | 
hair with the most comical little 
wig in the world when he goes 
courting in the new farcical play | a 
of “ Uncles and Aunts,” by Mr. W. oe 
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Lestocq and Mr. Walter Everard, 
at the Comedy Theatre. ‘This so- 
called comedy is in itself of small | 
merit. Its feeble plot is little | 
hetter than that of animprompta = =| - 
drawing-room charade, or game ied 
of dumb-crambo. Indeed, “ Uncles 
and Aunts” is solely worth seeing 
on account of Mr. Penley’s very droll lovemaking. The two 
pairs of young loversentrusted to Mr. Walter Everard and Mr. 
W. Draycott, Miss Cissy Grahame and Miss Vane Featherston, 
are but shadowy personages. There is more backbone in the 
breezy Uncle Rawlins of that excellent actor, Mr. Charles 
Groves, and in the peppery Uncle Henry of Mr. W. Lestocq. But 
all the interest centres in Zedekiah Aspen. There is a roar at 
his first appearance as suitor for the hand of that designing 
young lady, Miss Mary Marley ; and mirth increases when he 
transfers his affections to an old flame, the Miss Rawlins whom 
he has ever cherished in his memory as “ Aurora Borealis.” 
In his aforesaid comical little wig, and in an old-fashioned 
light silk waistcoat and suit to match, Mr. Penley as Zedekiah 
Aspen presents a fignre a mere glance at which elicits shouts 
of Jaughter, and causes fun-loving people among the audience 
to fairly roll in their seats with uncontrollable mirth. In 
quaint comicality, in fine, Mr. Penley is unsurpassed. See 
him! A word of praise should be added for Mr. W. F. 
Hawtrey's drily humorous portrayal of the butler, Bates. 
Pending the production of the new comic opera of “ Nadjé,” 
the Avenue Theatre has been opened for a brief season of 
comedy and burlesque by Mr. Henry Bracy. who does not use 
his admirable tenor voice, however, in either piece. Mr. 
Arthur Law supplies the comedy. His “Gladys” introduces 
us to a group of character: thrown together in the first place 
in Gerald Lockhart’s London studio, and next in Colonel 
Faulkner's Junglepore bungalow. This Colonel Faulkner (Mr. 
Royce Carleton) is a callous adventurer, who seeks to compel 
his fair young wife to be his confederate at the card-table in 
order that Gerald Lockhart, her former lover, may be fleeced. 
But Gladys Faulkner, who bitterly regrets her marriage, 
declines to act as his decoy-bird. The Colonel’s cheating at 
cards is exposed by a callow Lieutenant; and in the end he is 
proved to have contracted an early marriage, Gladys thus 
being left free to pair off with Gerald Lockhart, who is repre- 
sented well by Mr. Lewis Waller. As Gladys, Miss Florence 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


West, one of the best of our school of rising young 
actresses, performed with accustomed grace and force: and 
the acting of Mr. Richard Purdon as the martinet General 
Peploe, Mr. Royce Carleton as Faulkner, Mr. Mark King- 
horae as the rascally Dredge, and Mr. Ernest Paterson as 
Dubois was commendable. But the dessert of the Avenue menu is 
the favourite dish. The old Royalty extravaganza of ‘* Don 
Juan, Junior,” by Mr. Robert Reece and Mr. Edward Righton, 
refurbished with new puns and hits at current topics, including 
the discussion on “Is Marriage a Failure?” is revived witha 
bountiful liberality as regards the number of comely choristers. 
The sparkling Don Juan of tuneful Miss Emily Spiller, the 
seductive Haidee of Miss Addie Conyers, the grotesque Lambro 
of Mr. Kinghorne, the terrible Sultan Alnaschar of Mr. Richard 
Purdon, the light-footed Ethiopian minstrel of Mr. Edward W. 
Colman, the unctuously droll Benzoline of Miss Sallie Turner, the 
alluring Gulbeyaz of Miss Ada Bemister, the vivacious Zoe of 
nimble Miss Kate Everleigh, and. above all, the remarkably 
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THE QUEEN RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM MRS STEWART CLARK, AT BLYTHSWOOD. 


humorous dancing and singing of Mr. Edward Righton as 
Pedrillo, with his clever mimicry of Mr. Mansfield as 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” rendered the performance of 
* Don Juan, Junior,” manifestly acceptable to those present. 

With respect to metropolitan outdoor entertainments, 
nothing is better in its way than the exciting military 
spectacle represented twice a day by real cavalry and infantry 
at the Irish Exhibition. The attack on the castle within 
the hippodramatic inclosure by a British force, which bombards 
the Indian rebels’ stronghold, carries it by assault, and drives 
the mutineers out at the point of the bayonet, forms a most 
impressive spectacle, and is aptly crowned with a brilliant 
march - past, to inspiriting martial music. This warlike 
encounter is preceded by a variety of exciting equestrian leaps 
over a five-barred gate, stone wall, and hedge and ditch ; and 
bya series of well fought-out military contests, such as sword 
against bayonet, mounted and on foot, tilting at the ring and 
the * Turk’s head.” The whole, in a word, forms a unique 
entertainment such as should draw many thousands to the 
Irish Exhibition. 


The Anglo-Danish Exhibition gold meda) for grates has 
been awarded to Mr. James B. Petter, of Yeovil, for his 
Nautilus Grate and Mail-clad Stove. 

The twenty-first horse and sheep show, held in connection 
with the Royal Dublin Society, commenced on Aug. 23 at the 
society's show-yard at Balls-bridge. The Lord Lieutenant 
visited the show-yard in the forenoon. . 

The annual pastoral address of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, signed by the Rev. Joseph Bush as president, will 
shortly be circulated. It speaks hopefully of the prospects of 
Methodism, points out that the net gain of 3500 members 
recently reported indicates imperfectly what multiplied 
agencies have accomplished during the past year, and gives 
the number of new members received as nearly 48,000. 
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THE BRITISH ARCH A OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
The British Archeological Association, of which the Marquis 
of Bute is this year the president, -began its sittings 
in Glasgow on Aug. 27. Although this is the forty-fifth 
annual congress, it is the first occasion on which the asso- 
ciation has crossed the border. Sir James King. Lord Provost, 
welcomed the members to the city, and Sheriff Berry and Mr. 
John Honeyman, chairman of the reception committee and 
president of the Glasgow Archeological Society, all gave 
them greeting. The members visited the ancient Celtic 
camp at Langside, near Glasgow, and were present when a 
memorial, recently erected on the site of the battle of Lang- 
side, was handed over to the patrons of Hutchison’s Hespital. 
They afterwards visited the cathedral, whose architectural 
features were described by Mr. John Honeyman. In the 
evening the members dined together jin the Grand Hotel. 
Lhe Marquis of Bute, delivering on the 28th the inaugural 
address, said it was the time of 
Wallace and Bruce that developed 
the Scotland of the present, and 
gave birth to its institutions, such 
as its burghs, Parliamentary re- 
presentation, jurisprudence, and 
the universities, which were sub- 
jects of special attachment and 
| pride. ‘lhe history of Scotland 
_ had three great pericds—earty, 
medixwval.and modern. ‘The first 

one ended with the death of Mac- 

beth in 1057, the second ended 
with the defeat of Queen Mary 
at Langside, and the medern 
period was of no special interest. 









A new form.of speech record- 


Zz: S54 \ ing and reproducing machine 
Le eee known as. the graphophone, has 
NS eo been brought to this country 
7 tga from America by Mr. H. Eqa- 
5 munds, of the firm of Walter T. 

‘Gp Glover and Co., of 10, Hatton- 

Be, garden. The inventor is Mr.. 

fh Charles Sumner Tainter, and the 

AY proprietors of the patents, the 

SE Volta Graphophone Company, of 

Vn Washington, U.S.A., have ap- 


pointed Mr. Edmunds as their 
representative in Europe. It is 
stated that they are used in both 
Houses of Congress in Washing- 
ton for reporting the proceedings. 

About 1200 children were 
taken to Bushey Park on Aug. 28, 
under the auspices of the Ragged 
School Union, to enjoy a day 
in the country. Unfortunately 
the weather was most un- 
favourable, rain falling during 
— the greater part of the day, and 

thus in a great measure detract- 

ing from the pleasure of the 
holiday. Plenty of good, substantial food was, however. pro- 
vided for the children, and this helped to minimise the 
depressing effect of the weather. Sweets and toys were dis- 
tributed, and the teachers. of whom there were about 150 
present, were untiring in their efforts to entertain their little 
charges. 

The Revenue and Agricultural Department of the Govern- 
ment of India have issued the following report on the prospects 
of the cotton crop in the Central Provinces :—* Owing to 
delay in commencement of monsoon, sowings have been 
made in some places later than nsual, and havc in parts of 
Nimar only just been completed. But in Nagpur and Wardha 
they were effected much earlier. There is no renson to believe 
that the area under cotton is less than the normal. ‘the 
plants are doing well, and reports are favourable from all 
districts. A break in the rains is needed in Nagpur and 
Wardha, where the crop is ready for weeding, and if this takes 
place there is no reason so far why the outturn should not be 
an excellent one.” 

Sir James King, of Campsie. Stirlingshire, Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, on whom her Majesty has conferred the honour of a 
baronetcy, in commemoration of her visit. to Glasgow, is the 
eldest son of the late Mr. James King, of Campsie, by marriage 
with Christina, daughter of Mr. James Macnie, of Stirling. 
and was born in 1830. He was cducated at the University of 
Glaszow ; he is a Magistrate for Lanarkshire, and also a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant for Stirlingshire. He was elected 
Lord Provost of Glasgow first in 1886. Sir James King married 
in 1861 Marian, daughter of Mr William Westall, of Streatham- 
common, Surrey, by whom he has a son, John Westall, born in 
1863. Her Majesty also knighted Mr. M‘Onie, the ex-Lord 
Provost, and Dr. Marwick. the Town Clerk of Glasgow. Sir 
William M:Onie was Lord Provost of the city from 1883 to 
1886. Sir James David Marwick, LL.D.. is a native of Leith. 
He was appointed Town Clerk of Edinburgh in 1860, and bas 
occupied a similar position in Glasgow since I873. 
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“Tyy a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 


and nutrition, aud by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, 
Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save 


us many heavy doctors’ bills. 


GRATEFUL, 


KP P SS ceepeece 


a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to (lisease. 


It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that 


COCOA 





Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 


aud a properly uourished frame.’—Civil Service Gazette. 
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Owrna to the great popularity at- 
tained by the use of St. Jacobs Oi 
in other countries specially prepared 
for veterinary purposes, the pro- 
\ ££ = ee | - prietors, The Charles A. Vogeler 
es Ce a = Rf a Company, of 45, Farringdon - road, 

EO Ee ann London, have determined to intro- 
duce this famous remedy in Great 
Britain for that purpose. The O1l 
for veterinary purposes is placed in 
yellow wrappers and is quite a 
different thing from the Oil in white 
wrappers. The former contains in- 
gredients particularly adapted for use 
on animals, and is far superior to all 
other liniments and embrocations for 
vetermary purposes. The public are 
particularly cautioned to use the Oil 
in yellow wrappers only for 
veterinary purposes. The price of 
the Oil is within the reach of all, viz., 
two shillings and sixpence per bottle, 
of all dealers in veterinary medicines, 
or free by parcels post from the pro- 
prietors. We should most certainly 
say. from the enormous popularity 
which the Oil has attained, not only 
in this country but in every part of 
the civilised world, that no stable or 
kennel will be complete without St. 
Jacobs Oil in yellow wrappers. 

It is now used extensively and 
with wonderful success by the 
leading Job-Masters, Omnibus and 
Cab Companies of London and pro- 
vincial cities, im all cases where an 
outward application is indicated. 

The West: End Omnibus Company. 
of Auckland, New Zealand, of which 
Mr. S. Child is manager, writes to 
the * Daily Herald ” of that city :— 
* We have much pleasure in bearing 
testimony to the efficacy of St. Jacobs 
Oil in yellow wrappers for veterinary 
purposes. Its success has been par- 
ticularly marked in cases of lameness 
in our stables. For man and beast, 
St. Jacobs Oil is the greatest pain- 
cure ever discovered. It seems to 
possess properties peculiarly adapted 
for use on horses, and is undoubtedly 
the most useful and popular liniment 
in the world.” 

The Trotting Editor of the “Spirit 
of the Times,” New York, after an exhaustive interview with leading horsemen, stablemen, sportsmen, drivers, and breeders 
of horses, states, editorially, that “St. Jacobs Oil in yellow wrappers will do all that is claimed for it in the cure of 
sprains, stiffness, lameness, and suffering on man and beast.”" a 

The popular veterinary surgeon of New York, Dr. William A. Soula, D.V.S., for nine years in charge of the Third 
Avenue Tramcar stables, certifies to the curative qualities of St. Jacobs Oil, as superior to all other remedies for ailments 
of horses, such as sprains, galls, and rheumatism; that in many cases horses which have been condemned as useless, 
on account of injuries received, have been permanently cured by treating such injuries with St. Jacobs Oil in yellow 
wrappers without the aid of any other treatment. . . 

Perhaps there is no preparation in the world which enjoys the same deeree of success and popularity as St. Jacobs Oil. 
Its sale far excceds that of any other Proprictary Medicine, and exceeds by ten times that of all other liniments and 
embrocations combined. This wonderful success rests on the solid foundation of merit which St. Jacobs Oil possesses, 
combined with original, dignified, and systematic advertising. which has always characterised the announcements of the 
Proprictors. The name ‘St. Jacobs Oil’’ has become a houschold word in every civilised country in the world. The great 
success and popularity of the Oil have become the subject of comment by almost the entire Press of the country. In many 
instances the leading articles of large and influential papers have been devoted to the details of what seemed to be almost 
magical cures effected by the use of St. Jacobs Oil in local cases, coming under the immediate attention of the pubhshers. 
St. Jacobs Oil is endorsed by statesmen, judges, the clergy, the medical profession, and people in every walk of life. 


ADAMS’S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


BENSONS WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 
testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSON’S Li 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


“Ts now fitted with a Three.Quarter Plate Lever Movement, 
Compound Balance, Jewelled throughout, aud with strong 
keyless action, hus making it the best and cheapest Watch 
ever mide at the prree. and far superior for strensth ane 
timekeeping to the Swiss Horizontal Watches sold by all 
other Firms, The Cases are lace. gold, very strong aud well 
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SCHWEITZER’'S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCO.A. 
Sold in 41b., 41b., and 11b. Tins. 

BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, Gc. 


THE OLDEST AND 


BEST. 


“THE QUEEN" 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 

Dee, 22, 153. 

Sold by G.ocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oibmen, &e. 

_ MANUFACTORY: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


Gold Cases, 
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JW. BENSON ‘ 
LUOCATE HILL 






tnade, either Hunting or Half-Hunting, eneine-turned, richly 
engraved allover,or plain polished, with Monogram engray ed 
grelis. Price £10; vr, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5. 

Silver Cases, 


New Editionof BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE (Che most complete of its 
kind published), containing full par. 
ticulare of these and all other Watches 
from £2 2a, Clicks and Electro-plate, 
post-free on application. 


LADY’S GOLD ALBERT 
CHAINS, to match, from 
£1 15s. 


These Watches kent tree, at our risk. to all parte of the world, on 
receipt of draft, cash, or P.O.O., payable at G_P.O. 





Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Bréguet spring to 
‘ ,&c. Specially adapte 
HW UN DRED MEN, COLONISTS, TRAVELLERS, and SOLDIERS. 
In Hunting: Bal ON TALS from all parts of the world. 
- le , ; a. 
225; or Sily is, or Orystal Glass, 18-Ct. Gold Cases, 
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AGG) SOLE MAKER, 


THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, EOC.; 
And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 
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GLADSTONE BAG. 
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18-in., Plated, 26; Silver, 27 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete with 
Comb, Hair-brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes; Tooth, 
Nall, and Shaving Brushes: Razor-Strop, Paper-Knife, 
Scent-Bottle, Jar: Soap-Dish, Writing-Case, Penholder, 
Penctl, Inkstand, Match-Box, Looking-Glass, Two Razors, 
Scissors, Nail-File, and Button-Hook, Price, complete, 
£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10s., with Stiver Fittings. 


FISHER’S 
BEATRICE BAG. 





The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, titted complete, Silver Mounts, Ivory Brushes, 
Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag, contains Soap-Box, 
Jar, Scent-Botule, Tooth and Nail Brushes, Paper-Knife, 
Glove Stretchers, Comb, Halr-Brnsh, Velvet-Brnsh, 
Looking-Glass, Scissors, Button-Hook, Nail-File, Knife, 


Corkscrew. 
Price 24 Lis. 


S. FISHER, 188, STRAND. 


UsSssE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 





“Tt in especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak."—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


THE “LILIPUT” 















Price 16 s. 6 d.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” ts a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocKet Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made In accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
Dical Artillery Commission Oftice of Poitiers (France), 
and render the “ LILIPUT" equal if not superior to all 
the Jarge and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 In use all 
over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials. 


EE. HRAUSS & Co., 


60, HAYMARKET, S.w. 
Panis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 
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Excels all Others at the price for Accuracy and Value, 


DeSCRIPTION.—THREE-QUARTER PLATE ENGLISH LEVER 
WATCH (Patent No. 4658), of BEST 1,0N 

nometer halance, jewelled throughont, and Patent Protection from 
dust and damp. 


DON MAKE, with chro- 


Keeps better time than, and is double the strength 
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strong Sterling Bilver Crystal Glasa 
Glaas Oases, £13 Lady 
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SMALL CARES. 


There are few men who do not long in their best moments— 
moments that come too rarely—to escape from what Words- 
worth calls “ the fever of the world.” Life is full of fretful 
anxieties, of little cares that irritate and weaken the mind. 
A great trial braces the spirit to endure, if not to conquer. 
Through pain and sorrow we gain fortitude and patience ; but 
the daily worries of life seldom add to the dignity of human 
nature. Often we cannot get rid of them: they stick to us 
like burs; and, like the rats that attacked Bishop Hatto, con- 
quer by numbers. Dress is often the cause of small cares, and 
fashion is a fruitful source of irritation. When a man’s boots, 
instead of fitting like a glove, remind him of one of the in- 
strauments used in a medieval torture-chamber, the pain felt 
cannot be said to inspire fortitude. A taste for pretty things 
also has its drawbacks. Our delicate Venetian glasses are 
eisily destroyed by fellow-mortals, whether cats or servants ; 
the sun fades curtains ; the moth finds its way into furs; the 
books of which we are proud are injured by damp or, more 
fre jucntly, by careless borrowers; and when a “ precious ” 
tea-pot or bowl is broken, it is not every woman who is 
“mistress of herself though china fall.” If an author’s manu- 
script is lost in the post, or if a poem, which he trusts may 
rank him with the immortals, is criticised in the literary 
journals as weak in meaning and halting in metre, I do not 
think that cares of this kind are likely to sweeten his temper, 
or to make a better man of him. If after buying a house 
which, in the fine language of auctioneers, is “ replete with 
drainage and every convenience,” he has, instead of these 
advantages, a large drain upon his purse, it is to be feared that 
the discipline will be thrown away. 

There are days when nothing goes right with us. Even in 
onr own judgment we fail in all that we attempt to do, and 
everything done by others is wrong. When dressing, we shave 
with a blunt razor, cat our chin, and lose our temper. At 
breakfast time, thanks to the cook’s carelessness, we lose it 
again, and can sympathise with Luther's anger when he flung 
his inkstand at the Devil. Then comes the post, and the first 
letter we open is, perhaps, from a tenant demanding some 
extensive repairs, or from a tradesman sending “ account 
rendered ” of a bil] which we had totally forgotten ; the second 
is 2 summons toa special jury, one of the great evils that flesh, 
combined with a modicum of property, is heir to; the third 
requests, in an unhappy moment, a subscription to a charity ; 
and the fourth regrets to state that we have over- 
drawn our banking account. While a man ponders over 
these disagreeable letters, his wife, who sits smiling on the 
other side of the table, fills his cup to the brim (figuratively 
speakiuz) by reminding him of his promise to meet her in 
Bond-street to choose a bonnet; and “ Fred, dear,” she adds, 
“don’t you think, as you are so seldom able to shop with me, I 
might as well buy a handsome winter cloak at the same time)” 
I fancy I see “dear Fred” when this request is made, and 
Mrs. Frederick's look of dismay when her gentle husband 


.“ flies out,” as after all these provocations he may be pardoned 


for doing. It is not good for the digestion to get out of 
temper, and indigestion does not promote good-humour—as the 
clerks in the irritated man's office find that day to their cost! 

On the young and hopeful and healthy the sma)1 anxieties 
of life sit lightly enough. They are felt one day, to be for- 
gotten the next. When “ Youth is on the prow and Pleasure 
at the helm” the vessel sails gallantly in the sunshine— 


Like those trim skiffs unknown of yore 
On winding lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no ald of sail or oar, 
That fear no spite of wind or tide. 





It is when a man wakes up to find that youth is going, or is 
already gone, that he frequently becomes the victim of small 
cares, which act likea blister. And the misfortune is that, 
unlike that painful remedy, they leave no good effects behind 
them. One of the advantages of money is that it relieves us 
from a good many of thesecares. Too much of that commodity, 
indeed, generally brings great cares in its train; but how 
serenely comfortable ought that man to be who has enongh! 
Of course each of us has a different idea of what constitutes 
enough. Discontent comes from desiring too much. I am con- 
tent, therefore, to follow a poet's leading, and, with Dr. Wendell 
Holmes— 

I only ask unto this end 

A little more than [ can spend. 

The bad health that does not incapacitate a man for work, 
but only makes work wearisome, is a fruitful breeder of small 
cares. When a man’s back is weak the slightest burden seems 
heavy. He hates activity, and shrinks from being asked to 
take his part in the home and in the parish. The healthy man 
does the thing that onght to be done without hesitation ; the 
man less happily constituted frets himself with thinking about 
it until the time for action is past. 

One of the best ways of escaping from small cares is a 
mountain ramble or a sea voyage. No doubt travelling brings 
its worries, but they are of a kind to which we are unaccustomed, 
and novelty has itscharims. -There may be discomforts at sea— 
some people object to sea-sickness—and on land the traveller 
disposed to grumble may find a cause; but he does not stay 
with his troubles, as he was forced to do at home, and should 
black Care overtake him in the Orkneys, he can try the 
Hebrides or Iceland. If the tourist would avoid the risk of 
being care-burdened, he must leave no address behind him. 
This may have its inconveniences. During a month's absence 
from home, accidents may happen: his house may be burnt 
down, his wife injured in a railway accident, or his favourite 
dog die in a fit. Well, after all, these are mere possibilities, 
that really need not be taken into account. The man who 
wishes to escape from small cares must not anticipate great 
ones. What he has to do is tosmoothe the creases of life, not 
to prepare for its adversities. 


A good many of our small cares arise from self-conscious- 
ness. We trouble too much about what people think of us, 
and, like Malvolio, “ taste with a distempered appetite.” We 
think we are not sufficiently appreciated, and wonder why our 
claims are unrecognised. Perhaps our high sense of those 
claims is the reason. It is the man who is humble enough to 
take a lowly seat who is called to the upper table. Sensitive 
persons are apt to brood over cares which they manu- 
facture as a miser broods over his gold; they lack the 
generous and free disposition “that takes those things 
for bird - bolts that they deem cannon - bullets": they 
meet their troubles half-way. and even find a sort of pleasure 
in counting up their vexations. Doctors will tell you of 
patients who are proud to have diseases which are sufficiently 
uncommon to excite medical interest, and I belicve some care- 
troubled people cherish a similar feeling. It gives them a sort 
of elevation such as that which St. Simeon Stylites enjoyed. 
There is surely a distinction in being more worried than one’s 
neighbours! 


The best remedy for small cares, whether real or imaginary, 
is to have a great purpose in life. Men who, like Nelson and 
Wellington, forget themselves for their country’s sake, or who, 
like Livingstone and Gordon, work as ever in the great Task- 
master's eye, are not likely to lessen their strength by fretting 
over small troubles. J.D. 


SEPT. 1, 1888 





Sir William Fraser writes to the Zimces to say that he has 
identified the site of the ball given at Brussels by the Duchess 
of Richmond the night before the battle of Quatre Bras. Sir 
William says :—“ Some time before leaving England I conversed 
with a lady who danced with my father at the ball, and who 
has, as you will see from her name, which I enclose, the best 
means of knowing where it took place. This lady, giving me 
at the same time a list of those who were invited. told me that 
Lord Byron's allusion to ‘ that high hall’ was‘ nonsense.’ She 
added that the ball took place, not in the Duke of Richmond's 
house, but in a coachmaker's depot, a low-roofed room at the rear 
of it, the street being named Rue de Ia Blanchisserie. I made 
many inquiries in Englandand in Brussels ; noone Knew anything 
of the place, but all agreed that the scene of the ball had been 


frequently sought without euccess, and that it no longer 


existed. I at last ascertained that the site of the Duke of 
Richmond’s house was now covered bya large hospital in the 
Rue des Cendres. I visited the hospital, and one of the nursing 
sisters politely pointed out a wing which had formed part of the 
Duke's house. I examined the garden behind this wing : neither 
in this nor in the building itself was there any trace of a ball- 
rogm. I observed above the wall of the hospital the roof of 
a high building, and inquired what it was. The sister replied 
that it was the brewery of the Rue de la Blanchisserie. I 
walked round to this street, and was informed by the pro- 
prietor of the brewery that he knew nothing on the subject, 
After some conversation I asked if he could tell me of whom 
his father purchased the property ; he replied of a coachbuilder 
named Van Asch. I inquired if the coachbuilder had a dépot. 
‘Yes, a very large one; it is now my granary. He then 
took me up to the first floor, and I found myself in the 
room, the remembrance of which will live so long as 
the English language. It is 120 ft. long, 54 ft. broad, and about 
13 ft. high, the floor smooth enough to be danced on to-night. 
This room answers precisely to the description given to me. 
It is immediately in the rear of the Duke of Richmond's 
house, it is in the street named, it belonged in 1815 to a coach- 
builder, and it is capable of holding at least 400 persons. I 
do not think further proof can be required. JI have the per- 
mission of the proprietor to give his name, V. Vanginderachter, 
brasseur, Rue de la Blanchisserie, 40 et 42. He most courteously 
added that he would be glad to show the room to visitors.” 


Professor Merivale has been elected general secretary for 
the meeting of the British Association, to be held in Newcastle 
in ]8x9. 

At a meeting of the delegates of the Hospital Saturday 
Fund, held on Aug. 25, at the central office, Mitre-court, Fleet- 
street, the secretary reported that all the money contribated on 
the occasion of the last Hospital Saturday had been paid in; 
and the result was a total of £5000, being £500 more than in 
1887, 

The preachers in Westminster Abbey for September are as 
follow :—Sunday, 2nd, at ten a.m., in choir, the Rev. J. H. 
Cheadle, Minor Canon; at three p.m., in choir, Canon Duck- 
worth. Sunday, ‘ith, at ten a.m., in choir, Canon Saumarez 
Smith, Principal of St. Aidan’s; at three p.m., in choir. Canon 
Duckworth. Sunday, 16th, at ten am., in choir, the Rev. 
B. K. W. Pearse, Rector of Ascot; at three p.m., in choir, 
Canon Dackworth. Sunday, 23rd, at ten a.m., in choir, the 
Rev. E. C. Hawkins, Vicar of St. Bride's, Flect-street; at 
three p.m., in choir, Canon Duckworth. Sunday, 30vth, at 
ten a.m., in choir, Bishop of North Dakota; at three p.m., in 
choir, Canon Duckworth. 








MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITOCRE, The largest assort- 
ment to choose from, as well as the best possible value. 
Three more houses have just been added to this important 
department. Half a century's reputation, 


JIAPLE and CO.”"S NEW SPECIMEN 

DINING-ROOMS, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in: pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carved oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
how open to the public, and should be seen by all intending 
purchasers, 


HESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apartinent, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatment, a8 Wellas a guide to the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style. 
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THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Suldiqbags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


MAPLE ana Co. devote special attention 

to the production of high-class DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE that will afford permanent satisfaction In 
wear, The numerous recommendations with which Messrs. 
Maple and Co. have been favoured by cu-tomers who have 
used the furniture for years ts a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles, 


MAPLE and CO.~DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, ' 
walnut, or mahogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chates In leather, dining table with patent screw, also Early 
Envlish sideboard with plate glass back; and fitted with | 
cellaret, 16 guineas, ‘ 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 

SUITES.—The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 
amall chairs, two easy chalrs in leather, telescope dining 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
wagon, In light or dark oak, walnut or ash; very substantial 
in character ; 23 guineas. 









JNDIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CARPETS AT A TURKEY CARPET is, above 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO. reccive 
al) the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARUPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell Chem oat Tmporters’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least two 
Intermediate prots. 


MAPLE and Co. have alsa a great 


number of really flne Indian Carpets, Measuring 


Carpets at least (wo intermediate prota, 


Special Appointiuent to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MAPLE & GO 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


Possessor,. 


of Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices, 


= 
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all others, the most suitable for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable Warmth of colouring enlaneug the effect 
of the furniture and decorations, and indiesting alike 
the good taste and comfortable ctreunistances of its 


TURKEY CARPETS AT 


IMPORTERS PRICES. MAPLE and CO. are not 
only the Largest: Importers of TURKEY CARPETS, 


MAPLE and CO.—PARQUETERIE 
TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL J{APLEand CO.—PARQUETERIE 


CARPETS. —MAPLE and COW offer exceptional 
facilities tobuyersof ORIENTAL CARPETS. The goods 
are exhibited im ware-rooius, some of Whichare more than 
a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can 
be fully dixplaycd and minutely examined. 


THE SEVILLE SUITE IN SADDLEBAGS AND VELVET. 


FLOORING for Dining, Billard, or Smoking 
Rooms: also for Ball-rooma, Public Halls, Vestibules, ag 
wellas for surrounds to central carpets, 


j Mapie and Co. 
are now showing allthe New Desiens and Combinations 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 


AppolIntment to her Majesty the Queen, The svstem 
of business Is as established fifty vears ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash. Acres af show-roonis 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLE’S FURNISHING STORES are 


the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London. Acres of show-rooms. The highest class of furnt- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials, Novelties every day 
from all parts of the globe. Halfa century's reputation. 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 

direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dintng-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. Tottenham-court-road. Factories: 
Reanmont - place, Euston-road ; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &c. 





THE SEVILLE GENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 
Tu Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on yelyet, £5 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
00 IN STOOK. 


MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 
The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, tollct table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pedestal cupboard, nnd three chairs, £10 15s. Ihlustration 
free, 
MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 
The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, fn solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-giass doors, and new-sha 
washstand, £12 158.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£17103, Designs and full particulars free. 


MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 
Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some G0U various patterns, In sizes from 2 ft. 6 in. to & ft. 6 in. 


seal wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 


: THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 


if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock 1s kept, is thus 
avoided, 


@ PAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by HUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of PoOsTaAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured GOODS 


Messrs. MAPLE and CO. bez respectinly to state that 


es pS fhe id BU halfacentury. Factories: Beauinont- ready for immediate delivery, AI Goods tarked in thiy department is now so organised that they are fully pre- 






ai, tse i place, 
Wooten ees Be: Fea d 


uston-road : Southampton-buildings, Liverpool- 
; Park-strect, Islington. years, 


SAMTAPLE & CO., Lon 
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don, Paris, Smyrna, & 134, Calle Florida, Buenos Ayres. given free of charge. 


4 ' ® 6 


plain figures for net cash—a s&yatoin established 50 pared ta execute and supply any article that can possibly 


i : ice, If not Jess, than 
required in Furnishing, at the same price, ’ 
any other house in England. Patterns sent and quotations 
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SEPT. 1, 1888 


‘ 


NEW MUSIC. 


Seed 


({HAPPELL and CO.’S POPULAR MUSIC. 
PEPITA. LECOCQ’S POPULAR OPERA. 


Just produced at Toole'’s Theatre With the greatest 


success after a run of five hundred hights in the provinces, 
_ Vocal Score, 55. net, 
Pianoforte Score, 3s. net. 


PEPITA LANCERS. 


Arranged by Bucalossi, 2, net. 


PEPITA WALTZ. 


Arranged by Bucalossi, 23, net. 
CHAPPELL and Co,, 50, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL and CO,’S _PIANOFORTES, 


HARMONTUMS. and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, | Vales, over 3,000,000 persons have passed the Turnstiles—a 


Silo, or on the Three-Y ears’ System. New or Secondhand, 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


Secretary, General Manager, 
OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured expressly for [®su EXHIBITION, 


extrome climates, from 35 Guiuens. Testimonials from all 


parts of tho World, 


a] 
(CHAPPELL and CO.'S STUDENTS’ 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas, 


Cc HAPPELL and CO.’S NEW ORGAN 
ITARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 guineas 


to 9) guinens, 


¥? 
(SLOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Fulnoas to 250 guineas, 
) 


Pronounced hy the highest judges to 
it quality of tone, ILLUSTRATED LIST , bost-free. 


© Superior to all others 


CHAPPKLE and Co., 50, New Bond-street ; and 15, Poultry, E.c, 


{RARDS’ PIANOS —Messrs, ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Rnede Mail 
is, Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pinnofortes are being Sold 


Paris, ! 


bearing the name of “ Erard” Which are not of their Mani 


facture. For information as to anthenticity apply at 1s, Great 


Marlborough-st., where new Pianos can he obtained from 50 gs, 





ERanps’ PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 


50 cuinens, 


‘ OBLIQUES: trong ab guineas, 


GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 


OHN BROADWOOD ana SONS, 


33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W, 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXIITBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 to 250 guineas, 
PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


Founded, 1838; Rebuilt, 1887, 


MOORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 163 gs. 


to fox gs. Organs from 7 Bs. fo SO gs.: Three-Years' 


System, from 103, 6d. per Month, or Cash, Lists free. 
lot and 13, Bishopsgate-within, London, ELC, 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 


Rexent-street, London, W.,liave a choice selection of 
upwards of 100 SECONDHAND Grand, Oblique, Cottage, and 
Square PIANOFORTES and PIANETTES, by the vreat 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; alsa Fifty Church, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harmoniumes, Anda 
American Organs, cither for cash, by casy myments, or on 


thei Three-Years* System, 





ae a er 
[ NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAT has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO, for “general good quality and imederate price of 
viwnos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-strect, ay 


and Moorgate-street, 


’ 
PLEYEL, WOLFF. and CO,’s PIANOS, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION For SALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, Ae 











[) ALMAINE and CO.'S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deceased.—Absolute Sale 


previous to new Partnership. ‘Ten sears’ warranty, Enusy 
terms, Good Cottage Pianos, 8 guineas, ly cuineas, &e, 
Class 0, 14 guineas. | Class 3, 23 guiness. | Class 6,35 guineas, 
lass 1,17 guineas, | Claas 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 Kulneas, 
C'ass 2, 20 Sttineas, ; Class 5, 30 cuineas, | Class 8, 45 guineas. 


American Organs, by the best Makers, from 4$ euineas up to 
1) guineas, N.B.—The railway return fare will he refunded to 


any purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 guineas whose 


residence is within 200 miles of London.— ol, Finsbury-paye- 


ment, E.C, (Established 103 Years), 








CLOSE OF THE HIRING SEASUN. 
500 SECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALE. 
e 


PIANOs, £15; PIANOS, ¢25: PTANOS, £35. 

An opportunity now Offers to those who are able to pay 

cish of purchasing really good Pinnos by Broadwood, Collard, 

Erard, and other makers (used durings last season), at Nominal 

prices, to make room for new stock. Deseriprive Lists sent 
post free. Packed free, and forwarded tuo ANY part, 

HOMAS OETZMANN andCOs 2F Baker-streer, London, W, 


(HOCOLIn WeNtnx 
AMSTERDAM A wars 


EXUIBITION, Issa. AND 


DIPLOMA se HONOUR, 
’ Ab ed a] . 
(SHOCOLAT MENIER in 3 ]b. 


and lb. 
PACKETS. 
Por 


RREAKEFAST, 
LUNCITEON, and SUPPER, 
Re creeper cyceeee e Pea 
({HOCOLAT MENIER.—A warded Twenty- 
Bight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Constumption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 [h, 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
. London, 
Hew, York. 
Sold Evcry where. 


a _ 
Bkown & POLSON's (JORN [PLOUR 


IS A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY, 





B®owN & porson's (CORN JoLour 
FOR TIE NURSERY. 

netic, = = . 

BR kown & PeLSON's (JORN [PLour 

FOR THE FAMILY TARLE. 

a Ree = 

Brown & POeLSson's (JORN [PLour 
FOR TIE SICK-ROOM. 

















| 


Brown & PoOLson'’s ({ORN [CLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. 


The most 








Baa Perfect 
Fitting Made.—Observer, 


SHIRTS._FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 


Special to Measure, 

=e 33,, 408., 45s., the half-dozen. 
Tllustrnced Self-measure post-free, 

- FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


SHIRTS.—ola Shirts Refronted. Wrist and 


Collar Banded fine Linen, Three for 6s.; Superior 
7s. 6d.; Ext », carriage pil 
bing cS oo Fine, 93. Returned ready for use, carriage paid 


R. PORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 
. 
AK GIDIUS.—The 


IDIUS.—Th Si Rebr Shirts that 









— Washing, not if hed times, 

3 bbe mete fo sic, itt ag silk, three for sus. 6a. 

ts OM aieaer ai, Poult Pt, 
Thee ORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, 


ee - 
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LASGOW i ; i 
G eo Inpuentemnational EXHIBITION WHat IS YOUR CREST and WHAT A 1X-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 


ay, NCE, and ART. YOUR MOTTO? — Seng name and county to Most important of Continental Sul hurousSpas, Eleven 
Patron—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the UEEN. CULLETON’S Heraldic OMce. Painting in heraldic colours, hours from Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarth of the pharynx, 


SPECIAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 73. 6. a Sdigrces traced. The correct colours for liveries, larynx, and nasal passages eMcaciously treated. The most 


Excursions from all barts of the United King ; i 
from ; I sdom to Glasgow, | The arms of husband and wife Mended. Crest engraved on | celebrated doctors attend this luxuriousand curative station, 
Mary Cllously Cheap Excursion Fares from England and seals and dies, &s. 6d. Book plates cugraved in ancient nud és = | 


Ireland to Scotland. : ‘los.— F 
“Land of the mountain and the flood , modern styles, 23, Cranbourn-street, WC, 
’ One of the most renowned and best conducted in Europe. 
C U L L E 2 0 N S G U IN E A B O Xx of Patronised by Royal Family. 390 sunny chambers. Nonned 


Land of brown heath and shaggy wood.” 
The Best Holiday Programme: A Tripte Bonnie Scotland— 

STATIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes table. Large gardens ; lawn-tenni —BERNASCOS, Proprietor. 

stamped with Crest or Address, No charge for euaravin : sala gcd is Rie neat nica 


steel dics, Wedding and Invitation Cards, A CALD 


PEATE and fifty best Cards, Printed, 28. 8d., post-free, hy IX-LES-BAINS, — Grand Cercle Casino. 
T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbuurn-street (corner of Theatrical season, May to October; concerts, comedy, 


3t. Martin’s-lane), W.C. rand opera, opera comique, and other representations ; 
rchestra, sixty verformers ; night fetes, iluminations, fire- 


PPHIRTY THOUSAND ARTICLES with | “Ok# 8nd grand balls. A. Vieikn, Director. 


INFORMATION on nearly 40.00 SUBIECTS, will be IEPPE — Hotel Royal faci h 
found in CASSELL'S MINIATURE. ~EDIA. Now D ale 0 yal, facing the sea. 
ready, 83. 6d. ; post-free, 3s, 04: URE CYCLOP-EDIA Now Superior first-class house, worthily recommended, 


" FoR a POCKET VOLUME,” says the 


CYCLOPEDES | Sunletes. tho ABSELL's MINIATURE ({ENEVA.—Hotel and Pension Belle Vue. 
‘ fe wr tS Undoubtedly the most comprehensive ever Oldest reputation as first-class pension. Middle of large 
tasuicd.” Now ready at all Booksellers’, Price 3:, 6d, sheltered garden. Sanitary arrangements perfect. Terms, 
5f.aday. Write for Prospectus to JEAN SATTERLIN, Proprictor. 
















































A -LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. 


A Visit to Glasow's Great World's Fair, the Exhibition, 
The Only luternational Exhibitionin the United Kingdom in 
188%. The Press of the World unanimously accord this 


Exhibition the Highest Place j ibiti ld ij e 
Britain ‘nines py & € In Exhibitions held in Great 


(;LASGOW International EXHIBITION, 


The importance of this Great International Exhibitio 
e Imp t tion: n 
nay he realised from the fact that since it was opened on 
ay & by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 


———— 














gas ae than the entire bepulation of Seotlind, 
-LIAM M. CUNNINGHAM i i 
’ H. A. HEDLEy, Nearest the sea, the casino, and bathing establishment, Table 
ahéte. Open all the year, ARSONNEUX, Propr. 





LYMPIA, KENSINGTON 


PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


Now ready, coniplete in One Volume, strongly bound in cloth, 





, ea price 33. 6d. ; post-free, 3s. 10d, R AND 
pen 9 am. to NM opm. Admi sion, ONE SHILLING. , ‘ J G 
Excursions from all patent England, Ireland” SSPE nat ({ASSELL S MINIATURE CYCLOP_EDIA. HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
Vales, : _ With numerous Illustrations, ROME. 
— “Jt, isa veritable ‘imultum in parvo. A marvel of cheap- B. GUGGENBUMT, and Co. 


mete Nonconformiat, f int td acl n 
“The immense amount of in ormation in so small a compass P= 
is really mMarvellous,”— Liverpool Mercury. a k U R H A U S. St. Beaten ber ’ near 


“A work as useful as it 1s unique among English publi- Interlaken, 1150 yards, Hotel and Pension a Ways open, 


Sra ag ee ee ee 
YCEUM THEATRE —Sole Lessee, 
P Mr. HENRY IRVING. 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) at 815, 





ak HICHARD MANSFIELD as eations.”—Scottish Leader. bore pe pele mountain See Mag piBoeus Flew, Bxtemled 
Ing pep gE KYLE and MR CHY DE. CASSELL. and Company, Limited, Ludgate-hill, L ; mad to Hotel, cending walks. Parks. Baths. Carriage. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATUNEALY at Two. = Se ean, Lotion road to Hotel. Du. A. MULLER, Proprictar 
Box-oMee (Mr, J. Hurst) Open Daily from TEN to FIVE, - 28 .N x —— sa aay ie 2 a 7 : 
Now ready (Sixpence » New Series, No, 63, AUS ANNE —Hotel Gibbon View of Lake 
4 | EPHTHAH’S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. | ° | ‘HE CORNHILL MA GAZINE for L Genevaand Alps, Splendid garden, shady terraces, Where 
“ Jephthah's Return,” “On the Mountains.” and “ The 


SEPTEMBER, containing, among other Articles of Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
interest, FRENCH JANET, Chaps. L—1IT— A COACH DRIVE | Drainage perfect, Favourable terms.—EMILE Rirren. Propr, 
ae Pe ee IAN O1TGINA L ee NOTES — 

EA NA ALIST: the Heron and its aunts; and A y a i 
LIFES MORNING, by the Author of “ Demos,” “ "Thyrza,” LAUSANNE. C. REHM, English and 
&c., Chaps. XVII, and XVIII. American Chemist, 17, Nue St. Pierre, 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15, Watcrloo-place. Patent Medicines, Homeopathy, Mincral W aters, 
English spoken. 


ry ¢ y ° ° 
] SSI AL. ‘ pee and [_UCERNE.—Steam-boat travelling on this 

ind ‘Gniv taanuninnd eee Se GAZETI E is the origina classical Lake is one of the principal pleasures of 

i y recoxnised medium for Highi-class Introductions, Tourists. The Saloon boats make eighteen Yate and lave 

Wa Mee eo. Sey tn env ete a way Awengy in the commudious saloons. Restaurant Table-d'hote. Tickets 
orld. rice Sd; Welope, 44d, css, ‘ bee aed sete! mer . ¥ 

49, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, ouually available by rail, _ cee ap 


| UCERNE.—Pension New Schweizerhaus, 

4 Comfortable English ana American home, near Bonta 
and Rail. Large garden. Extensive views of Alps, lake, and 
town. First medical recommendations, Pension, fro six 


A ATIBILIOUS francs, JOBE Kost, Proprietor, 


Martyr "—ON VIEW, with his celebrated “Anno Domini,” 
ZeUNisut Crotona,” &¢.,.at THE GALLERIES, 16x, New Bund- 
Street, Ten to Six. One Shilling, 


[HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died 
NOW ON VIEW ar the DOREGALLERY. 33. New Bond-street, 
With his other great Pictures, Ten to Six Daily. One Shilling, 


THE “ PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, 


000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s, 6d. cach, direct 


froin the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 
Silk. PARKER'S hollow ribbed frames ; henntifully carved 
and mounted sticks, Parcel Post free, 28. ol. (or 3G StAMIpS), 
15,000 sold in twelve months. List and Testimonials free, 
Re-covering, &ec.. neatly done.—J. 3B. PARKER, Umbrelin 
Works, Broom Close, SheMeld. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR, 


If your hair is turning grey, or White, or falling of, 
use "The Mexienn Hair Renewer,” for It will positively 
estore in every ease Grey or White Hairtoits original colour, 
Without leuving the disagreeable smell of most * Restorers,” 
Itamakes the hur chartingly heautiful.as well as Promoting 
the growth of the hairoon bald spots, where the glands are 
hot decayed. “The Mexican) Hair Renewer” jis sold by 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 38, Gd, per Bottle. 













(JOCKLE'S 





Ete eS, 
PIL4s. iF UCERN E— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof., An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof. The clectric light is supplicd in the Sco 
roviis ; no charge for lighting or service, 


({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. eR Mtoe 
FOR LIVER, MM OEXT DORE-LES-BAINS, Puy-de-Déme. 


Bathing Establishment: recommended for Bronehitis 


-__— - 











ay > é ~ + and Asthma, also for Liver, § leen. and Gout. There are e1 hit 
Se ye a ae ieee ee ee ( ‘(OCKLE S AN TIBILIOUS PILLS. aeinien “unine fon Miler: lu ie dew. Season, June. te 
[PLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. J . FOR BILE. | September ; altitude, 6190 dex. 
Is the hest Liquid Dentifrice inthe world : it thoroughly 





—_—_—_—_—_—_—————______, 


(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
: FOR INDIGESTION, 


cleanses partially -deeayed teeth from all parasites or living 
AME dae, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delicht- 
ful fragrance to the breath, The Fragrant Floriline remayes 
instantly all odours wising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
Smoke: beimsy Partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sWeet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
tnd as harniless ns sherry. Seld by Chemists aud Perfumers 
everywhere, rt 25, Gl. per Bottle. 


MURREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 


Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards, Oneof the most beautiful 
Spots in Switzerland. This’ Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; cleetrne 
light in every room, Residence of English Chaplin, Lawn 


({OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS rILLs. tennis. Museum, Telephonic Communication with the Motel 
Y | 


FOR HEARTBURN, | Steinlach, Lauterbrunnen, 


JR OME.— Minerva Hotel. Healthful position, 


Near Pantheon. Superior Table d'Hote, 5 frances, wine 
included. Arrangements made at prices relatively cheaper 
than other houses, English spoken. Lift.—J. SAUVE, Propr, 


—— — 


a et eticieenideee 
S WITZERLAND.—The Vitznau - Rigi 

Railway, the shortest, cheapest, and most free uented wa 
to the celebrated Rigi Kulm is vid Lucerne and V tznau, with 
Junction at Kaltbad for the Rigi-Scheideck. 


| 
M » hm? Fg 0 ABR Oh 6 
AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

For a summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charming, and interesting of spots ‘on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Principality has a tropical 
vegetation, yet the summer heat is always tempered hy the 
sea-lreezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand; the 
Hotels are grand and numerous, with warm sea-baths, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartments, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
in England. 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
coast which offers to its visitors the Sane amusements as the | 
Establishments on the banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerta, 
Venetian Fétes &c. 

There is, perhaps, no town In the world that can compare in 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carlo, or in its special 
fascinations and attractions—not only by the favoured climate 
and by the inviting scenery, but also by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases’ of illness or disease, or for the 
restoration of health, 

As a2 WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
on account of its climate, its numerous attractions, and the . 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to its guests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spot 
most frequented by travellers in Europe ; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a perpetual spring. Monte Carlo is 
only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
Nice. 


a 
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S fT. GOTHARERD RAILWAY, 
SWITZERLAND. 


The most direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to 
Italy. Express from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours. 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, rom Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
from Ostend to Milan. Balcony Carriages, Safety Brakes, 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks’ 
and Gaze's Offices, 


et 
THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL, 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-y ear-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300ft. above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone ; g00d summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the feasons, English society | 











English chureh. The voyage from England or the Unit 

States is a favourite fair-weather ocean trip. Terms, 10s, to 
12s. per diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLIAM JONES, Esq., 39, Drury-buildings, Liver- 
buol; or ARTHUR E. JONES, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil, 






he Perfumed Realms of Flora. 


Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned her legions around ; 

And thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 
“My wishes let echo resound ; : 

Tix ny wish to distil from cach beautiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, ; 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And such as are fit for a Queen, 





ARTIC Ta AVGrD aniecchuee 
({RUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
J 


Visiting Portugal, Spain, The Riviera. Italy, &c. The 
steam-yacht VICTORIA, Ind LOnS register, L500-lorse power, . 
R. D, LUNHAM, Commander, sails from Tilbury Dock Oct, 15 

for six weeks’ cruise. The VICTORIA is always on view | 
between her cruises, has the Electric Light, bells, and all 
modern improvements. Apply MANAGER, Steam - Yacht 

Victoria Office, Carlton-cham bers, 4, Regent-st., London, 8.W, 


MALVERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. — The 


Iargest Hotel in the district. Excellent situation, 
Replete with every comfort for families, Private sitting- 
rooms. Splendid views of the Malvern Range. ; Special Droit- 
wich Brine Baths, Baths of every dese plion. Moderate 









































Then the heautiful rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the violet crept from its bed; 

The jessamine, sweet briar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around her now shed. 

“Now list,” said fair Flora ; and waving her hand, 
A change came around that fair scene : 




























For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, charges. Manager, 8. HoLnoyp, 
Came gushing the sweet “ FLORILINE. 
ACCIDENTS all the Year Round.— Provide 
against them by Policy of the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ~ 












FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


T3 the best Liquid Dentifrice. 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth hy 
Kkemoving parasites, and 
Renders them pearly white. 











ASSURANCE COMPANY. Hon. Evelya Asliley, Chai n. 

Annual Income, £ ». Invested Capital Reserve Fund 

£275,000. Compensation paid for 126,000 A 

Seti of lnimd, eet mee Gad Ha 

Settlement o “an 

ings, W.0. Head Office, 64, , With wie 

—_—*" p see A 

A DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 

in eet by a sick chi mi ptte! Bl the: pain of 


$ i 
cutting tee ee £ once to a chen si 1s a 
Mrs, WI 8 SOOTHING SYRUP. It Te 
v0 liatel » is perfectly 

















Price 2s, 64. per Bottle, in case. 


Of all Chemists and Perfumers. i . 2 ural x hee ts wakes “net 
and the little cherub awakes “as t 
ne a8: <7 “kin: t ~ 
















SOLE PROPRLETORS, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
33, FARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, 
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OBITUARY. 
LORD ALFRED PAGET, 
General Lord Alfred Henry Paget, Equerry and Clerk. Marshal 
of the Royal Household, whose death is just announced, was 
born June 2), 1810, the second son of Field-Marshal Henry 
William, Marquis of Anglesey, K.G., by Charlotte, his second 
wife, daughter of Charles, first Earl Cadogan. He was 
educated at Westminster. and entered the Royal Horse Guards 
in 1832. In 1881} he attained the rank of General. In 1846 he 
was appointed Chief Equerry and Clerk-Marshal ; and from 1837 
to 1865 satin Parliament for Lichfield. Ife married, in 1847, 
Cecilia, daughter of Mr. George Thomas Wyndham, of Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk, and leaves issue. 
LORD CONYERS., 
The Right Hon. Sackville George Lane Fox. Baron Conyers of 
Conyers in the Pecrage of England, died at St. Clare, Walmer, 
on Aug. 24. He was born Sept. L4, 1827, the eldest son of 
Mr. Sackville Walter Lane Fox. M.P., by Lady Charlotte Mary 
Anne, Georgiana Osborne, his wife. daughter of George William 
Frederick, sixth Duke of Leeds and Baron Conyers; and he 
succeeded his maternal uncle, the seventh Duke of Leeds, as 
twelfth Lord Conyers, May 4.1859. He entered the Army in 
1854, and served at the siege of Sebastopol (medal and clasp). 
He married, Aug. 14. 1850, Mary. eldest daughter of Mr. 
Reginald Curteis, of Windmill-hill, Sussex, and had one son, 
who died at the age of eighteen, and two daughters, Marcia 
Amelia Mary, Countess of Yarborough, and Violet Ada 
Evelyne, between whom the barony of Conyers now falls into 
abevance. It is one of the old baronies by writ, heritable by 
heirs male or female. 
SIR JOHN ROSE, BART. * 

The Right Hon. Sir John Rose, Bart., of Montreal, G.C.M.G., 
Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
died suddenly, deer-stalking, at Langwell, in 
Caithness-shire. He was one of the most dis- 
tinguished men who won their way in the 
Colonies. He was born Ang. 2, 1820; called to 
the Bar, in Canada, in I842; became Q.C. in 
1851; Solicitor-General in 1859; Minister of 
Public Works in 1860; and Minister of Finance 
in 1867, In acknowledgment of his public 
services he was created a Baronet Sept. 9, 
1872, made G.C.M.G. in 1878, and sworn of the 
Privy Council in 1886. Sir John married, first, 
July 3, 1843, Charlotte, daughter of Robert 

Emmett Temple, Esq.. of Rutland, United 
States; and secondly, Jan. 24, 1887, Julia, Marchioness of 
Tweeddale. By the former (who died Dec. 3, 1883) he leaves 
three sons and two daughters. The eldest son is now Sir 
William Rose Rose, second Baronet, of Montreal. 


THE HON, JAMES SQUIRE FARNELL. 

The Hon. James Squire Farnell, formerly Premier for New 
South Wales, whose death is announced from Sydney, was born 
in 1827, and educated at his native town, Paramatta. In 1860 
he satin Parliament. In 1872 he was appointed Minister of 
Lands, which office he held until 1875, and in December, 1877, 
became Premier; but resigned the following December in con- 
sequence of the rejection of his Land Bill. At the last election 
to the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales he was 
returned for St. Leonards. 








We have also to record the deaths of — 


Captain the Hon. Arthur Manners, 15th Hussars, brother 
and heir presumptive to Lord Manners, at his mother’s 








\HATTO and WIXDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
NEW JULESVERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE, 
STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND INA 


COPPER CYLINDER. With l9 Full-page Hilnetrations 
hy Gilbert Gaul, Crown svo, cloth extra, as. (Strortly, 


~ A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES, 
MHE MAN HUNTER. Stories from the 


Note-Book of a Detective, By DICK DONOVAN, Post 
kyo, ihustraced boards, 245 cloth. 24. Gd. (Shortuly. 


HE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND- 
YARD. By H.F. Woop, Fourth and ee! 
Svortcly, 
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for MAIMIE'’S SAKE: A Tale of Love 
and Dynamite. By GRANT ALLEN, Author of “The 
Devil's Dic,” &c. Cheaper Edition, crowu &vo, cloth extra, 
3a, 62. 


N ARK TWAIN'S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. 

(Uniform with the Hiustrited Edition of “A Tramp 
Abroad.) A thick calaume of Tau pages, profusely Tustrated, 
Crown svo, cloth extra, Ts. od, 
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UNCLE SAM AT HOME. By HAROLD 
BRYDGES. With 00 [lustrations, Post) avo, lus. 
trated boards, 2s.: cloth Tnup, 23. 61, 


HE MYSTERY OF THE OCEAN STAR : 


a Collection of Maritime Sketches. By W. CLARK 
RUSSELL, Crown avo, cloth extra, 65 




















NHE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANBY.” Crown avo, 
cloth extra, 6s, : _. [Shorty. 
London: CHaTTo and Winbrvs, Piecidilly, W. 
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TUMOURS OF THE BREAST, and Their 
Treatinent and Cure by Medtemes, By J, COMPTON 

BURNETT, M.D. cae 

J. Reps and Co., 170, Piccadilly : and <4, Threadneedle-street, 
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ANCER AND SIMPLE TUMOURS 
DISPERSED BY ELECTRICITY. Br. EDGELOW, M.D. 
H. RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C) 





Eleventh Edition, la; post-tree, 1! stamps, 


MHE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 

or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER. Published by BE. MILs, 21, Claverton. 
BL, S.W. “Every body should read Chis ittle book," --Scotsman, 





Now ready, 


MHE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for Jao, containing Numerous Engravings from the 
ILEVSTRATED LONDON News ; Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses. Echipses, Remarkuble Events, Post-Office Regie 
Intions, and awreat Variety of Caefaland Pntercating Inform. 
ation. The Tride supplied Vy Gy. VICKEnRs, Anwel-court (172), 
Strand ; and H. Williame, 48, Old Batley, London, 





(PHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 

Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough snd affecting the voice, For these symptoms use 
BPPS'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, Inecontact with the giande 
at the mioment they are excited hy the act of sucking. the 

lycerine in these agreeable confections becomes actively 
Genliog: Sold in Boxes, 7$d., Tins, le. dad., labelled “ James 
Epps and Co., Homeupathic Chemists, London.” 
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residence, in Cadogan-square, on Aug. 24, at the age of thirty- 
four years. 

Captain Thomas C. Pullen, at the age of seventy-three 
years. In recognition of his se: vices with the Arctic Expedition 
of 1852-3-4 he was specially promoted. 

Mr. Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S.. the distinguished zoologist. 
on Aug. 23, at his residence, St. Mary Church, Torquay, aged 
seventy-eight. 

Lady Henrictta Ogilvy, at Contrexéville, on Aug. 20, was 
the younger danghter of Thomas William, fourth Earl of 
Pomfret, a sister of George William, fifth Earl, on whose death. 
in June, 1867, the title became extinct. She married, Aug. 7, 
1856, Colonel Thomas Wedderburn Ogilvy, of Ruthven, 
Forfarshire. 

Anne Pitcairn, Lady Gordon Cumming, of Altyre, in the 
county of Elgin, on Aug. 19, at Gordonstoun, in her sixty- 
eighth year. She was daughter of the late Rev. Augustus 
Campbell, Rector of Liverpool: and was married, Nov. 28, 
1845, to Sir Alexander Penrose Gordon Cumming, Bart., who 
died Sept. 2, 1866. Her Ladyship’s eldest son is the present 
Sir William Gordon Gordon Cumming, Bart. 

The Right Rev. Samuel Smith Harris, Bishop of Michigan, 
at the Langham Hotel, on Aug. 21. aged forty-seven. He had 
come to England in connection with the Pan-Anglican Con- 
ference at Lambeth, and was intending to make a tour of 
the Holy Land before his return to the United States. He 
graduated at the Alabama University at the age of eighteen, 
and, after practising for several years at the American Bar, 
relinguished his profession and took Orders. He was chosen 
Bishop at Detroit in 1879. 

Margaret Anne, Lady Audley, widow of George Edward 
Thicknesse Touchet, Baron Andley, of Heleigh Castle, county 
Stafford, on Aug. 21l,at her residence in Gloucester-square. She 
was Lord Audley’s second wife. whom she nmarried in February, 
1868, and was widow of Mr. James William Smith. On Lord 
Audley’s death, in April, I872, the ancient barony fell into 
abeyance between his two daughters by his first marriage. 
The Hon. Jane Elizabeth Thicknesse Touchet. eldest and last- 
surviving daughter of George John. Lord Audley, and sister of 
the last Lord, died on Aug. 20, aged seventy. 


VOLUNTEER ENTRENCHING PRACTICE. 
The spade is scarcely less needful than the rifle, as an instru- 
ment for infantry troops in modern warfare. The Volunteer 
entrenching camp near Woking, held during a week or two of 
August, should be the beginning of similar useful exercises for 
all Volunteer rifle corps in Great Britain. Its site was at a 
place called “ New Zealand,” two miles from the Woking rail- 
way-station, in the fir-woods towards Byfleet, near the old 
Basingstoke Canal. The commandant was Captain Gore 
Browne, of the 60th Rifles, Adjutant to the Artists’ Corps 
(20th Middlesex Battalion of Volunteers), sixty or seventy of 
whom came over from Aldershott. Others came from London, 
who were eyually zealous. Lientenant Carpenter and 
Lieutenant Woollen were in command under him. ‘The object 
was instruction in the work of constructing field - works, 
shelter-pits and trenches, field-kitchens, and other earthworks. 
Striking camp and re-pitching it were performed with military 
precision ; then they set to work. The rifle-pits were dug 
twelve or fifteen paces apart. Each was long enongh and 
wide enongh for a man to lie down in it. The pit is 
dug only to a depth of six or eight inches, but the 
earth taken out is piled up in front to the height of about 
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LANCET.— Delicate aroma.’—'* PURE and unmixed.” 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. — « It is admirable ”— | yy7ALKkers eel CASE WATCHES. 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


-| HEALTH.—" purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 
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Late A. B. SAVORY ann SONS, 
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2ft., with a small embrasure in the centre to fire through. 
Such a rifle-pit is made with pickaxe and spade in a few 
minutes. They also made permanent rifle-pits, deep enough 
for 1 man to stand upright under cover and with « little seat, 
made of earth, for him to rest upon. ‘Sheiters for officers’ 
horses, with cover above 6ft. high, could be made by three 
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THE FTOLUNTEER ENTRENCHING CAMP AT WOKING? A COMPANY 
OF THE ARTISTS CORPS THROWING UP A SHELTER-TRENCH. 
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men in two hours. It is proved that a rifle-bullet, fired at 2006 
yards range, will penetrate-a newly-made earthwork only to 
the depth of twelve inches. For the shelter-trench, a line is 
marked out by a long rope, and the men begin digging along it, 
throwing up the carth in front; the trench is dug 18 in. deep, 
and the earth formsa rampart 3 ft. or 4ft. high, which is beaten 
With spades to make it firm and give it a regular shape, and 
the troops fire over the top of it. The earth is also banked up at 
the corners of the trench, to protect the troops from being 
enfiladed by an enemy's flanking fire. All this can be done in 
about half an hour. The trench shown in our Artist's 
Sketch is about fifty yards long: its construction would be 
the task of one company,some of the men being employed on 
guard while the others worked. In the construction of field- 
kitchens, the experience of several members of the corps, who 
are architects, seemed to be of service. A field-kitchen is a 
sort of covered trench, perhaps a foot wide, serving as a rude 
oven, with flues to heat it, in which bread and rations of meat 
can be baked. The operation of erecting the shelter-trench, 
more especially, was witnessed with great interest by a crowd 
of spectators. The troops, having arrived on the ground, were 
formed into covering and working parties. The former had to 
reply to the fire of the enemy, while the latter gronnded their 
arms and used their entrenching tools. On the instant after 
completing their work, they took up their arms, manned the 
trench, and opened fire on the enemy, who was represented by 
a small detached party. Successive rushes were made to assault 
the earthwork, which was finally captured. The Volunteers in 
this camp of instruction also daily practised the duties of 
guards and sentries, and all that is expected of soldiers on 
active service. 








TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


West Brompton, Earl’sCourt. and West Kensington. 


"AUTOR: 
RIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
: F Hon. President : 
His ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
Pherector-General: 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Fay, 
President of the Reception Commitece: 
. Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF [xss, 
, TUE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At. 4and 4.39 pm. Daily, Wer or Dry, 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the WILD WHEST” ARENA. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISBUM. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENENG. 
Neapolitan Mandolinists and Sorrento Singers, day. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION. 


Admission to the Exhibition, is. Open ito Vi. 
TEINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary, 








An Wilustrited Catalogue of Watches aud Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, ¢7, Corntith; and 230, Rerent-street, 


(CHEQUE BANK (Limited). Established 1473. 


Customers not required to keep balances, 
Now, Watcrloa-place, Pallmall ; 
3, George-yard, Lombard-street, City, 


PLAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER, Prepared by an 

experienced Chenust,and constantly prescribed by the most 

eminent Skin Doctors, Poat-free, Send 14 or 36 pony stamps. 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, W. 


O'CONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH), 
WALLACE’? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH). 
THE ‘‘BALLYHOOLEY? WHISKY § CIRISH). 


(REGISTERED BRANDS.) 


Wholesale and Export of J. & J. VICKERS & (o., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 

















ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS. 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 
Harrison Weir, Esy., writes :—“ I not onty use the Ozone 
Paper myself, but I recommend it to all Asthivatics TE mect 
with aa the best remedy for their complaint. 
Dr. Woodward, Worcester, writes :—"] have derived more 
ermanent benefit from using your Ozone Paper tlan an) thing | 
have tried, and found the same with regard to my asthinatic 


edad 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 


SILVER TEA AND COFFEE SERVICE, BO oz., at 10s. 6d., £26 BS. | Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O. to any country 
Write for Wlustrated Pamphlet, which is sent gratis and post-free. 


within the Postal Union. ; . 
RB. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 
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STREETER & CO., GOLDSMITHS, 


IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND GEMS, 


NEW BON D-STREET;, 
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THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD—VIZ. 18-CARAT. 





STREETERS 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 


From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 


Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, 
quality of workmanship, and perfect setting. 
They are all London made, and the 
Brilliants are white and properly cut. 


STREETERS 


RUBIES and SAPPHIRES, 


Direct from the Burmah Mines, thus 
enabling the Public to buy these Stones 


at first hand. PEARLS 
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ESTABLISHED IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE Iii. 


WORKS BY “PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” | “GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” | ‘PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” 
Hnstrated.— Ath Edition. 2nd Edition. Illustrated. JUST OUT. 
Mr. ELWIN W, STREETER, F.R.G.S., M.A. Cloth, Los. — Calf. fos Ag, Cloth, 7a. sa. — Calf, 1928. fd. Cloth, 12s. 6d. — Calf. 21s. 














CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c, “Sunday Times” says :—“ Mr, Rassell’s air is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the true one seems beyond ali doubt. The medicine he 
pres scribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store- street, Bedfora- -square, London, Ww. WC. 
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C U most perfect Emoliient Milk aa, 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sorr, SMooTH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &ec., 


M APPIN & V & WEBB’ S TRAVELLING ING BAGS 1 DRESSING GARES:| | AP pymere: Ge sete om tie oARraT ae 


with all their latest Improvements. more effectually than any other preparation. 
[LLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE ine: 


No Lady who yalues her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
OXFORD-STREET, W.; dade 


the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. | ates nl | | | N ¢ 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
COLLARS : Ladies’ 8-fold. from &s. Gd. per al wn | 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 
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M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERGHIEFS. 


Sc amples és and Price-Lists, post-free. 


Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 
SB CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children, from 58. Id. per doz 
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Positively cured by 
CARTERS: | these Little Pilis. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 





ness, Bed Tarte in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Bide, etc. 
They regulate the 
Bowels and prevent 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON, | 


London Show-Rooms: 139 & 141, CANNON-ST., E.C. 














EVERYONE SHOULD TRY 


| PERRYIAN PLANISHED 
POINTED PENS. 


They are simply perfection for those persons who 
write rapidly. It is almost impoasible ta make them 
stick in the paper, spurt or blot, and they do not 
require dipping pearly as often as other pens. 


X. -B.—The Ladies* Pattern, No. cs. S208; price 1s. 


per Box of Two 


Price in. peek Ge aa Gross. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


WHOLESALE: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, | 2N USE. 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE SKIN; 


ENHANCED BY 


POUDRE D’AMOUR. 
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Ladio: will fad this deligntful and refreshing TOILET 
POWDER invaluable ag an application for the skin, reducing 
& too ruddy complexion and hetwhtening a pallid skin toa 
beanci(ul cint, Its appheation absorba all moisture, and 
induces Chat coolness and comfort to the skin so desirable in 
th» hall-room, theatre, or inthe open air. Prico Is. per box ; 

Pr post, free from obzervation, Ia. 3d. In three tints: 

lanche, for fair skins; Natarello, for darker complexions ; 
and Rachel, for use by artificial light. Of al! Chemists and 
Perfumers, 

Depots: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


81 and 32, Berners-street, W.; and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 
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_UMBRELLAS. 





s OX,& Ce : 
/ LIMITED.” 


a, : 


= 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 34 
a STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAMES a 
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Pi RADE MARKS 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give inereasec 
Stability and greater Neatness to tho 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 


merely nominal price over inferior 
es. 
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SOzZo0pvonr, the Fragrant Liqut? Dentifrice, is a 

botanical preprration of wondrons eMeary in Preserving 
anl Beautifyine the Teeth, Reseuing them from Decay, and 
rendering themas White as Alabaster, [t is a Toilet Luxury 
of whieh all should avail Cheimsetves. The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the bresth by catarrh, bad teeth, &e.. 1s 
entirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic, 
Price 23. Gl. Sold every where. 


No brnihos required. Applicd' 2 
with sponge attached to theo 
cork, Givex a brilliant polish,, 
equal to patont leather,to Boots, 4 Ils J 
Shocs, Harnessand Leather articles,which lasts 
fa week in all weathers, Mui can bo washed off 
and polish remaina Sold everywhere. 
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DELIGHTFUL TO TSE. PREVENTS 
DECAY of the TEETH. Purifies 
the Breath. Leaves the mouth in a 
state of delicions and durable freshness. 


BOLO MEDALS—Paris, Brussels, London, &c. 
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KNIGHTcFTHE ORDERoFLEOPOLDor BELGIUM 


KNIGHT of THE LEGION of HO:CUR 





Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PA LATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND ) DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN, 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Leeturer on Materia Medica, London Hospital, 
_ “Dr. DE Joneit's Of) contains the whole of the active 
Ingre ents of the remedy, and ts easly digested. Henee 
{ts value, not only in Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but ina great number of cases to which the Profession is 
extending its use.” 


JOSEPH 5. POPE, Esq., M.R.C.8S., 
Late Staf-Surgeon, Army, India, 

“The value of ‘hydro-carbons * in all dcbilltated states 
of the system is now becoming thoroughly recognised, 
Dr. DE JONGH'S Oil places in everyone's reach a reliable 
and valuable remedy.” 





Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, 


Dr. THOMAS NWEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retainel by the stomach, fs Dk. DE 
JONGH'S Light-Brown Ol, T have habitually prescribed 


it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneficial 
~ resnits,” 





LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F.R.C.S.E:., 
Senior Surgeon, Central London Throat Hospital, 
“The action of Dr. DE JoNGI's Off has proved, In 

my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 

of Weakness of the Singing and 
dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 


by all Chemists and Druggists. 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


CAUTION. — Resist mercenary attempts to recommen or substitute tnfcrtor kinds, 


BENHAM & SONS 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


STOVES, TILES, 


COOKING APPARATUS, KITCHENERS, 
LAUNDRIES, LIFTS, ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC BELLS. 
WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON. 
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Sole Manufacturers, 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CoO, 


LIMITED. 
Works—COVENTRY. 
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New Easy Payment System. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

For finding out the truth of matters by “ frying " or “ boiling 
down," the Americans, notwithstanding their passion for 
“gas,” are generally to be depended upon. The question of 
whether young gentlemen who distinguish themselves in 
athletics make good scholars or otherwise has long been 
a debated one. In England it is the faslim to associate 
intelligence with muscle, though a few people are violent 
partisans of the contrary theory. From the calculations 
recently made from the educational and sporting data at 
Cornell University, it would-seem that the athletes kave 
their fair share of honours, considering that they do not 
devote so much of their time to study as the others, but very 
rarely distinguish themselves. This is pretty much what 
common-sense would have expected. If the inquiry, however, 
had gone beyond mere scholarship, and concerned itself with 
other intellectual powers than that of acquisition, I cannot 
think that the disciples of baseball and “the track” would 
have made so respectable a record. I would back, for keen- 
ness, the professors of what Mr. Caudle called “ the manly and 
athletic game of cribbage” against those who indulge in the 
more “ violent delights” of football: outdoor games, too, are 
sonietimes a source of weakness, which cannot be said (except 
in & moral sense) of billiards and cockymaroo. Lawn-tennis 
produces the “tennis arm”; while whist (with the rare ex- 
ception of the whist “ leg”) has nothing deleterious of that 
kind ; the “game hand” which you occasionally get at it 
docs you, on the contrary, 2 great deal of good. 


the poet who tells us that “the daw is not reckoned a 
religious bird because he keeps ‘caw-cawing'' from the steeple,” 
would have altered his opinion had he been at Monkton Church 
the other Sunday. The clergyman appears to have been 
“ assisted” (as it is called in the marriage advertisements) 
throughout the service by a jackdaw, though, of course, he 
wore no surplice. If the bird had confined itself to this, and 
to “taking a lively part in the responses,” it would have 
earned nothing but commendation; but, like a certain Royal 
Duke of the last generation, who used to answer “By all 
means” when the minister said “ Let us pray,” it was a little 
too loquacious, and even upon matters outside the rubric. The 
whole congregation were inwardly convulsed, and would have 
perished, martyrs to apoplexy and their sense of propriety, 
but for the breaking out of the children, which relieved 
them. Then the juveniles were sent away, and the clergyman 
proceeded with an audience of adults only. The jackdaw, 
however, excited by its triumph, “ perched upon the reading- 
desk,” and made itsown commentary upon thediscourse delivered 
from the pulpit; and when dislodged by the churchwardens 
and other officials flew up to the rafters, from which com- 
manding elevation his eloquence finally silenced that of his 
theological rival. I should like to have been present, to have 
set a good example of silence and solemnity; but to persons 
given to mirth, the circumstance must have been certainly 
rather trying. A hundred years ago that delightful bird wonld 
have been taken for the foul fiend in feathers. 

Why is it, I wonder, that there is ulways a temptation to 
laugh at any incident with the least humour in it on the most 
solemn occasions? Why do jokes, which in print read rather 
feeble, when uttered in the House of Commons move that 
august assembly to “roars of laughter”? Why are the law 
courts “convulsed" by very small witticisms, even though 
they do not proceed from the Judge? I should be sorry to 
think so ill of human nature as to believe it arises from mere 
“ cnssedness.” Perhaps it is that the sense of humour, too long 
repressed by pretentious surroundings and an atmosphere of 
twaddle or tedium, unconsciously swells and swells within us, 
and at the least opportunity explodes in what seems uncalled- 
for mirth. The greatest man I ever knew, and one of the 
most tender-hearted, once confessed to me that his well-known 
disinclination to attend funerals arose chiefly from the dif- 
ficulty he experienced in keeping his countenance. 


Of all nations we English are held (by other nations) to 
be the most “ eccentric,” and especially for the way in which 
we leave our money : when we have no money (a Frenchman 
tells us) we often leave ourselves “ for the benefit of science,” 
as a piece de résistance for the dissecting table, or even “ to 
enrich the land by top dressing.” It seems, however, that evon 
a Frenchman may be now and then a little unconventional in 
his way of disposing of himself. A Parisian cabman com- 
mitted suicide the other day, leaving his body to benefit not 
his paternal acres, but the Jardin des Plantes. ‘I desire,” 
said the testator, “to be cut into slices, to regale the lions, 
tigers, and bears.” Why he should have confined his generosity 
to those threc classes of animal; is not apparent. In the 
records of our Doctor's Commons there is certainly nothing to 
be found more “ eccentric” than this: nor has any one ever 
earned a free admission for his family to the Zoological 
Society's Gardens by providing for its tenants in a like 
manner. Englishmen are very apt to “go to the dogs”; but 
it only happens during their lifetime. 





I have read a good many strange wills made by my country- 
men, and almost all of them are mixtures (in the proportion 
of about ninety-nine to one) of egotism and benevolence. One 
of the most curious is that of Mr. Tuke, of Wath, near Rother- 
ham (a place of whose existence an English Judge the other 
day professed himself ignorant, but which it seems was pretty 
well known in 1810; perhaps it has been since encroached upon 
and obliterated by the sea). Mr. Tuke bequeathed one penny 
to every chiid (there were 700 of them) who should come to 
his funeral ; a guinea to seven navigators for ‘‘ puddling him 
up in his grave"; and the same sum to an old Jady who for 
eleven years had ‘tucked him up in his bed”; to his natural 
daughter four guineas a year; and forty dozen penny loaves 
to be “thrown from the church leads at twelve o’clock on 





Christmas day for ever.” I don't know whether this last 
“ provision ” is still carried out; but, if so, it must cause con- 
siderable (and prolonged) alarm to the passing stranger. 





The demise of M. Mollard, “Introducer of Ambassadors,” 
iz announced from Paris. It seems at first sight rather an 
exceptional occupation, like that of the young gentleman who 
“blacked glasses for eclipses,” and not likely to take up much 
of one’s time; bat the French are always having new 
Ciovernments to which new Ambassadors are accredited. More- 
over, when not taking Plenipotentiaries by the hand, 
M. Mollard “taught Court etiquette,’ and numbered among 
his pupils no less than 1250 Ministers of State. It seems no 
wonder—since the more frequent were the changes the better 
were shis fees—that this head of the Turveydrop family 
“often alluded smilingly to the instability of French affairs.” 


A New York paper announces the discovery of a new wonder 
in the memory “department "—a lady who attends chapel, and, 
without taking a single note, goes home and writes down every 
word of her minister's discourse without omitting a “the” 
or an “and.” This seems to me to be a little rough 
upon her minister, especially if he is an extempore divine ; 
bat she does not mean it roughly. She has been at it for five- 
and-twenty years, and written out two thousand of his 
sermons. Now and then she binds them, and has presented 
him altogether with forty volumes. When he “drops into” 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, she even follows him, having 
studied those languages, no doubt, for that especial purpose. 
The alligator (I think) is said to be accompanied by a little 
bird who devotes itself to him, in a somewhat similar fashion ; 
but, with that exception, it is only popular preachers who are 
favoured with such faithful and constant admirers. The poor 
layman may “lecture” for a week, and even his own children 
(to judge by their conduct) don't remember a word he says. 





The pitcher that goes often to the well gets broken at last, 
and the professional aeronaut, no matter how many or 
successful be his ascents, generally meets the fate which has 
been always prophesied for him. Thus it has happened to 
that * popular favourite,” Mr. Simmons; but to such a veteran, 
itis probable that, of late years at all events, the apprehen- 
sion of such a catastrophe never entered his mind. After 
hundreds of expeditions into “ the viewless fields of air” they 
must be as familiar as any other fields, and less dangerous, 
because there are no bulls in them: and no doubt to some 
people this mode of travel hasan immense attraction. The 
motion is delightful, and the passage through the “lucent 
hyaline” intensely exhilarating. I once knew a man, rather 
“of the earth, earthy ” as to his character in other respects, who 
never omitted an opportunity of tasting this ethereal pleasure. 
Asa boy, he saved his pocket-money for months till he had 
scraped five pounds together to go up with Mr. Green, by night, 
from Cremorne Gardens. He had persuaded two other friends— 
Jones and Brown—older than himself, to accompany him, of 
whom he used to tell the following story. Though Jones had 
screwed up his courage to the sticking-place so far as to get 
into the car, the sight of the huge balloon swinging and 
billowing above him, and the thought that “it might knock 
against the nioon or something ” (as my friend contemptuously 
expressed it), were too much for him, and just at the last 
moment he slipped down one of the retaining cords, and 
rushed into the refreshment-room with ‘For Heaven's sake, a 
glass of brandy!” ‘“ You shall have it directly, Sir,” said tho 
young lady at the bar; ~ but here is another young gentleman 
who wants one quite as much as you do.” This was Brown, on 
whom the same apprehensions had been operating, and who 
had made his escape in precisely the same manner. 





When [I read amusing letters in print, I have always 
some doubt of their authenticity, amusing letters in 
manuscript being so very rare; and this gives me some 
suspicion of the correspondence Mr. Baldwin (the parachuter) 
has given to the world, through the Pall Mall Gazette, 
from the young people who have expressed their willing- 
ness to go up with him, and (especially) to come down 
with him, to share his feat and to sit on his shoulders. Can 
there really be so many young people, as he describes, willing 
thus to risk their necks, even for a consideration? Todothem 
justice, they are all practical enough, and some of them a 
little grasping. “I will do the same as you do,” writes one, 
“for your £200.” The pleasure of taking this enterprising 
youth upon his back, as the eagle accommodated Ganymede, 
being, he thinks, one that will recoup the Professor for doing 
his own work for nothing. Another writes, “If you are not 
suited with a boy, I should like to drop with you for a £1000. 
Please send money for fare to Palace.” Whatever may be his 
shortcomings as an acrobat, no one can excuse that youth of 
not opening his mouth wide enough. It must be confessed 
that there is something that smacks of true boy nature 
in both these epistles. But almost all the rest, except those 
from the fair sex (‘I should think it a great honour to 
be allowed the pleasure of appearing with you. Tama young 
lady; my weight is 7st. 51b., which is not much,” Xc.), 
suggest dictation. “If I fall, will you let my mother have the 
money ?” would be a beautiful filial touch, if it were genuine ; 
but it seems to me to bear the impress of the maternal mind. 
Again, ‘The sum offered would clear my father of several 
debts, and start us again,” is scarcely a juvenile piece of com- 
position; it was probably written “under pressure,” to the 
accompaniment of the whistle of a horse-whip. One gentle- 
man, indeed, makes no pretence of his son's offer being a 
voluntary one. “It having come to my knowledge that you 
would like a little boy to ascend with you into the air, and 
having every confidence in you, I would trust my son with 
you; his age is nine, and his courage good.” That sounds 
perfectly genuine ; and, indeed, since nothing is more common 
than “dropping children” merely to get rid of them, there is 
nothing surprising in offers to “drop” them for £200, or 
even less, 
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There is much discussion just now as to whether various 
eminent persons speak or do nct speak provincially; even 
when they do, it seems to me to matter little, though un- 
happily, thanks toa growing deafness and the absence of the 
bump of “langaage,” I find o greater difficulty in under- 
standing them than most people. But why should authors 
who are acquainted with ordinary English persist in writing 
in a provincial dialect? It is not helped out, like speech, with 
gesture and expression, and, therefore, puzzles one far more; 
and though, no doubt, it gives a local colouring toa story, its 
readers, unless they are a local public, arc more or less colour- 
blind. If novelists must do this, let them put their 
dialect in the notes, as translations from the dead languages 
used to be put, “ for the convenience of country gentlemen 
and others.” What would be said of an author born within 
the sound of Bow Bells who, because he was writing of 
Londoners, should put v's for w’s, and leave out his h’s? I 
have also noticed this peculiarity in dialect stories : thatall] the 
people who come from the place the author would describe by 
this means protest that he knows nothing about the tongne 
in question. As it doesn't please them, and certainly fails in 
pleasing anybody else, why on earth does he do it? It is 
curious, by-the-by, that the phrase, “talking through the 
nose "—~a habit attributed by an American humonurist to the 
English—should be applied to a nasal pronunciation ; this is 
so far from being the case that the sound, or an admirable 
imitation of it, is caused by closing the nose. 





THE PLAYHOUSES. 
+ Advance, Australia!” Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, the extremely 
young-looking dramatist from Sydney, New South Wales, has, 
almost at a bound, firmly placed his feet considerably 
higher up the ladder of fame than the first rung. For the 
immediate success of his new and effective four-act play of 
“Captain Swift,” Mr. Chambers is undeniably much indebted 
to Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, who cast the drama very strongly 
at the trial matinée in Jane, and reassumed the title-réle when 
the piece served for the opening of the regular autumn season 
of the Haymarket on Saturday evening, the First of September. 

The triumph of “ Captain Swift” (somewhat pruned and 
altered by the author) was never once in doubt on the night of 
the revival. Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Marion Terry, Mr. 
John Hare,and Mr. Fernandez were among the most interested 
mem bers of the audience. Adequate rehearsa) had made Mr. Tree's 
company perfect in their parts. The result was a performance 
of exemplary force and stnoothness. Romantic as the extra- 
ordinary story was, the naturalness of the acting gave prob- 
ability to the plot. It may be remembered that the cleanly- 
cut central character is that of Mr. Wilding, a young and 
handsome adventurer, who, as Captain Swift, had been the 
terror of Queensland, but who is, nevertheless, discovered in 
the first act quite at his ease, and addressing with the com- 
posure of one to the manner born a group of ladies and gentle- 
men in a London drawing-room. Wilding has made the 
acquaintance of venerable Mr. Seabrook by fearlessly stopping 
his runaway cab-horse; and through this chance rescue is 
introduced by the old gentleman to his home circle. ‘Lhe cool, 
collected, and polished bushranger becomes strengthened in 
his desire to bury his nefarious past, and to lead an honest 
life by the love that springs up in his breast for Stella 
Darbisher, Mr. Seabrook’s niece and ward, whose heart is 
speedily won by Wilding. But there are grave obstacles to their 
marriage. In the first place, Mrs. Seabrook recognises Wilding 
as her son by her first love, and beseeches him not to destroy 
the happiness of doting Mr. Seabrook by revealing the sad 
secret of her life. In the next place, Mr. Gardiner, a good- 
natured colonial visitor to Mr. Seabrook’s country seat, lets 
Wilding plainly know that he is aware he is no other 
than the noted bushranger, with whom he had had a 
hostile encounter, but did not regard with utter aversion 
because Captain Swift had spared his life. As Mr. Gardiner 
happens to be a suitor for the hand of Mr. Seabrool:'s 
daughter Mabel, the odds are, obviously, that in real life 
he would have felt it his duty to expose the character 
of Wilding to his host. But what would then become of the 
drama!) Without specifying the anomalies that remain in 
‘“ Captain Swift,” one finds it pleasant to dwell upon 
the good points. Mr. Tree, if a shade too calm for an outlaw 
who has “ronghed it” in the bush, puts much life and 
character into his remarkably skilful impersonation of 
Wilding. Infinitely moving is the situation in which he 
learns from his mother’s lips the secret of his birth, and 
consents to abandon his love, and to quit the house in which 
he had for the first time in his life caught a glimpse of home 
rest and comfort and happiness. Lady Monckton is supremely 
artistic also in this trying and pathetic scene, which wins for 
the crushed outcast the sympathies of all. Wilding is stunned 
by the blow. Itis as one ina dream he seeks shelter in Mr. 
Gardiner’s rooms in London—only to shoot himself, to save his 
mother’s secret from being divulged. Captain Swift 1s un- 
doubtedly one of Mr. Tree's finest creations. It is well matched 
by Lady Monckton's Mrs. Seabrook, and by Mr. Macklin’s manly 
and unexaggerated embodiment of Mr. Gardiner. Another 
strong bit of character is the revengeful Marshall of Mr. 
Brookfield. Excellent also in their way are Miss Rose 
Leclercq as the hard-hearted sister of Mrs. Seabrook, Lady 
Staunton; Mrs. Tree as charmingly sweet Stella; Mr. Kemble 
as Mr. Seabrook; Miss Angela Cudmore as Mabel ; Mr. Fuller 
Mellish as Harry Seabrook, Wilding’s rival and half-brother ; 
and Mr. Charles Allan as the Queensland detective. The town 
and country scenes painted by Mr. Walter Johnstone are of 
the elaborate nature to which the enterprise of modern 
Management has accustomed us. Perhaps the greatest 
surprise of all was when a beardless and slender young man, 
apparently little more than a youth, but really about thirty, 
bowed his acknowledgements before the curtain in response 
to the deservedly cordial calls of “ Author! author!” 

M. Lecocq's comic opera of “Pepita” (to call it by the 
name of Mr. Mostyn edde’s English version) 18 neither 
musically nor dramatically to be compared with the same com- 
poser’s famous * Fille de Madame Angot.” But the audience 
that filled Toole’s Theatre on the Thirtieth of August evident] y 
found pleasure in the tuneful numbers of ‘“ Pepita, and 
diversion in the light story of the sprightly Princess Inez of 
the Canary Isles, who through the clever scheming of her 
friend Pepita gains the throne. Gifted with o mellow 
voice and prepossessing appearance, Miss Wadman was 
the life and soul of the opera as Pepita. Miss Kate Cutler as 
Inez was similarly attractive. Their boorish husbands found 
capable representatives in Mr. H. Lingard and Mr. L. Kelleher. 
The most comical feature of all was the duet “ My excellent 
friend, Bombardos,” by Mr. Frank Seymour and Mr. W. 
Marnock. But it was Miss Wadman who carried off the 
chief honours. The favourable reception of “ Pepita was 
cheerily acknowlodged by Mr. Auguste Van Biene. 
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MY LITTLE DUTCH TOUR. 


ae WEEK or two ago, in company with a 

. cheery friend, I made a hurried progress 
through the less known cities of 
Holland, leaving out the more familiar 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam: and 
now, at the risk of crying out in the 
wilderness, would heartily recommend 
m .this most piquant country to the 
® Jlasé tourist in search of a new sen- 
sation. The great vessels of the Dutch 
company which ply between Queenborough 
and Flushing are as large and comfortable 
ns the Holyhead boats, have the electric 
light, are fast-steaming, well-fovnd, and, 
above all. steady. Aboard one of these—the 
Prince Henry—we reached Flushing on a 
bright, sultry morning; a quaint, bright, 
and even gay little port. with fortifications, 
quays, Noah's-ark trees, and jangling caril- 
lons, and all the Dutch apparatus complete, 
producing much the effect of Boulogne on 
the genuine Briton who has never before 
-s2en France. Unluckily the vessels do not 
approach the town, but arrive at a brand- 
new port of their own a mile off; but it is 
well worth staying an hour or so to see 
Flushing. 

A few miles further on, we came to arather 
slumbering old town—Middelburgh—all red and white houses 
and rubicund tiles. From the centre rises a couple of those signi- 
ficant spires, bulbous and elegant, which betoken in Flemish 
countries the townhall and church, whence sounds the usual 
melodious jangle, faint and silvery—wheezy eiforts at a tune. 
Wandering up the bright street we emerge on the spacious Place, 
to be astounded by the Townhall, famous all the world over : an 
elegant and surprising work, richly decorated, and delight- 
fully irregular, with its one elaborate gable or wing, high 
roof, and rows of statues in their niches. A few years ago 
the old town had its bastions and gates. through which you 
clattered, over the drawbridge ; but these are levelled, and the 







space they cumbered is laid out in charming gardens and 
parklets, across which the fine air from the low-lying fields 
and plains is wafted. Here we mect the regular Boors of the 
pictures, with the brimless hats, and of rather piratical aspect, 
their collars secured with wrought gold clasps. while the 
flowing laced caps of the women are resplendent with golden 
shells. But the whole seems perfectly dead—dead as any door- 
nail, and the grass grows in the streets. 

An bonr or so brought us to Breda, a place known to few 
except perhaps by Corporal Trim's military recollections. There 
Is quite a scenic air about this antique town; the Cathedral 
has an clegant openwork tower, light and airy, and built, 
like so many in this country, of a white brick. Al) 
these Flemish towers seem to be the expression of the 
fovn itself. It is unfortunate that there should exist a 
perfect mania for destroying the old gateways. always pic- 
turesque, and here none are left. Like their Flemish 
neighbours, the Dutch have taken heartily to the tramway. 
which adds a decidedly picturesque element. The smallest, 
meanest town is thus equipped; a light car drawn by a com- 
fortable, well-looking, well-fattened white horse, ambles lazily 
through the narrowest and most tortuous streets: while a 
hoarsely clanging sort of bell is ceascless] y rung by the driver 
as he goes. 

Further on we were set down at Bois-le-Duc—or “ Bosch,” 
ns 16 is familiarly called by the natives—a sleepy, but opulent, 
place ; spacious, too, with abundant canals, and a perfect air 
0. contented old fashion. Here is a large, spreading market- 
place, delightfully irregular in shape, large enough for a regi- 
ment to manceuvre in, with blocks of houses intruding at 
Corners, and an entire perfect chrysolite of a cathedral, 
ex yisite In its originality and lace-work details. It is almost 
rewildering in its profuse buttresses, low cloisters, and other 
mildings incrusted on to it. But it seems to be all crumbling 
nway—pinnacles and arches and balustrades hdve disappeared 
ere and there ; but restoration on a vast and thorough scale is 
‘eng carried out, and in judicious fashion. Within, it is a 
cies of lightness and elegance; the lofty lantern, with its 
Paes Reis lights, is unsurpassed. And such an organ !—a per- 
Stee 1 : es rising in storeys and clusters of pipes, like the 
the ay oes vast antique Spanish argosy, and filling 
or Pe enl of the nave. almost from floor to 
of black angen once a magnificent Renaissance screen 
ee i and coloured marbles, with statues and arches, 
ea € restorers cleared] away and sold, and which the 
. on can see now in South Kensington Museum. Here. too, 
in fe n con-rast, is the Stadhuis, an unpretending building 
conic classical Spanish taste: a reminder of the old 
eae Beusele aide ao, a be found in many of the old towns, 
nir of hanghty Hae inharmonionus, adding richness and an 
a eine bouche of the day was the old town of 
is rie'ily wooed iodo” Here the country grows hilly, and 
the ouly elevated in beee a Dutchman frankly confessed it was 
much rvchereh? portion of their country, and was, therefore, 
towns a ¢ ete. Sarely one of the most original and racoco 
ies omething stence could desire. At every corner there 
Antique look. th, a¢ OY piquant ; and with all this thoroughly 

Ook, there is an air of modern prosperity, bust! d 
motion. In the great PI prosperity, bustle, an 
and of delichtr : ace every house is quaint and queer. 

gittully straggling shape. There is o really 
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exquisite Stadhuis of red brick, newly restored, with its double 
flight of steps to a gallery of entrance on the lofty first storey. 
Lhe windows down to the ground are fenced with formidable 
grillcs,a Spanish addition, and found occasionally in other towns. 
Close by is the old weigh-house, piquant and pictureaque. In 
Holland these weigh-houses have acharacter of theirown. Over- 
hanging the Place is the huge and ponderous, but elogant, 
belfry of the cathedral, to reach whose “close” we pass 
through an antique double-arched mansion, old as the fifteenth 
century. Here isa strange, forlorn inclosure, surrounded by 
some marvellous buildings. One of these, called the “ Latin 
School,” is qnite extraordinary for its delicate brickwork, its 
row of niches for statues, many of which are gone or mouldered 
away. The whole is in a sad state of squalor and dilapidation. 
The tower is one of those amazing mountains of solid brick 
which overpower the spectator, and seem to be the effort of 
Nature rather than of man. To anyone seeking a fillip for his 
aded or torpid faculties, I would say, “Go to Nimeguen or 

‘ymwegen ;” in fact, as I once heard an Irish friend put it, “ I 
heartily give my Ictto for Nywegen !” 

Arnheim, the next halting-place, is better known to the 
traveller, and is a flourishing place enough, where our Dutch- 
men love to spend their ¢/l/egiatura, But there is little for 
the lover of antiquity. 

Next came Utrecht, a place fairly well known, but hardly 
appreciated as it deserves. What a bright Dutch gaiety and 
spaciousness it has! Gay streets and abundance of gay canals, 
with alleys of fine old trees, huge barges, and the rest. The 
belfry is itself worth a long journey to see: a vast, over- 
powering structure, solid and sjuare, pierced by an enor- 
mous arch which forms a sort of entry to the town, while at 
the top it takes the shane of an elegant hexagonal stone 
tower, lined with rows and rows of bells, which pursue their 
melodious labours unceasingly. There is one view in Utrecht 
which cannot be surpassed for picturesque effect—that from 
the Fish Market, looking up the canal; where animation, 
colour, and the irregular houses rising from the water, the 
trees and barges, and the huge tower forming the end of the 
vista, form as astounding a vista as one of Prout’s water- 
colour scenes. Let no one think the old fashion of things has 
been swept away—not in Holland, at least. 

The Hague, which came next. is more in the professional 

a tourist's way, and is too pretentious 
s Denno and modern to please the antiquary. 
Bin * ‘The Public Gallery of Pictures is, 
however, & model for its small size: 
the quality of the pictures, and their 
excellent disposition in a good, 
sound, old Spanish mansion. The 
guardians display their orange rib- 
bons of office; and they have an 
obliging custom, which might be 
imitated elsewhere, of not * clearing 
out” the visitors when the hour for 
closing arrives, thongh no one is 
then admitted. 

Next was a pleasant contrast, in 
the shape of an antique dreamy, 
perhaps dozing, university city— 
Leyden. This place is perfcetly 
charming for its tone of general 
repose, varicty of retired streets, 
shaded canals, and quaint bridges. 
The long. winding main street has 
somewhat the air of Oxford—an 
impression quickened by the hand- 
some modern club, or students’ 
“societat.” in front of which are 
seated a number of lively youths, 
xs * who, in dress and air, could not 

be distinguished from English lads. 
Further up is the elegant Renaissance Stadhuis, with its 
graceful double-stair and truly quaint belfry behind. It 
ix difficult to give an idea of the “bits” and corners which 
adorn this pleasing old town. The canals are everywhere, 
and disposed like streets: but they are narrow and shaded 
by fine old trees, and one is crossed by a curious covered 
bridge. Portions recall the tranquillity of Tunbridge Wells. 
In this sleepy town, the accommodating tram-car sets you 
down at the door and sign of the “ Golden Lion”: it is a true 
old house, with a floridly carved stair and old-fashioned ways 
enough. Nor are costumes and contrasts of colour wanting. 
The Catholic priests have a quaint, old-fashioned dress, the 
most genuinely * Dutch” thing “out.” See yon pair, jast 
passing by , walking so gravely arrayed in tery low-crowned 
Quakerish hats, full-bottomed coats, canes with ivory tops, 
breeches, and buckles — wonderfully old-fashioned figures. 
The Protestant clergy wear what seems to be the old Geneva 
gown, though rather suggesting an Inverness cape. The 
women still cling to their singular picturesque head-dress, 
though they often combine it with the modern fashion, as 
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when they put a bonnet on top of the old lace-cap and golden 
‘blinkers.’ ‘The army has much developed of late years ; the 
officers are smart, well set-up men, in handsome, well-fitting 
uniforms, a little burly, it may be, but soldierlike. Some 
have orange sashes, and from their shako white cords are 
festooned across the chest, to be gathered up on the left 
Shoulder with a rosette and tassels, The police wear glazed 
leathern helmets bound with white metal and a locse cloak. 
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Everywhere is to be met a cordial good nature and civility 
which is almost English. 

Next, on to Delft, where the new and pleasing station is 
built in the old-fashioned style with a spire, or lantern, and is 
garnished appropriately with Delft tiles. Here we see the old 
patterns again: pastoral canals, 
drawbridges, old East India 
Company’s offices, and a fine 
Place with a charming Spanish 
Stadhuis accurately proportioned 
to the size of the town. ‘There 
is a noble, dignified statue of 
Grotius in the centre, and one 
solitary “ poort,” or gate, has been 
left standing. There is, however, 
little to see; and it should be 
noted that the travelling sight- 
seer will find most of the Dutch 
towns can be disposed of in a 
couple of hours, a longer stay 
leading only to tedium and 
weariness, 

We wound up with Dort, or 
Dordrecht, a ‘ poorish,”’ dis- 
appointing place, antique enough, 
but having little “ distinction ’— 
mean streets, decayed houses, and 
a squalid townhall built within 
living memory—a shabby thing /, 
with a Greek portico. A sort of / 
Kermess was going on, which ~ 
seems to*‘amount to no more 
than numbers of huge, strident, 
grinding organs, with merry-go- 
rounds, and the manufacture of gauffres in glittering palaces. 
On the walls I read: “Het Mikado, éen dag im Titipu. 
Japonsche Komike Opera van W. S. Gilbert, Kc.” 

Having thus rediscovered a portion of Holland, and, for 
the hundredth time, I came away and came home. Let the 
curious amateur accept what may be termed this “ straight tip 
in towns,” and put his money on Bois-le-Duc and Nymwegen, 
and he will be grateful to the present much gratified 
traveller, PERCY FITZGERALD. 


MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE D’AOSTA. 

It is well known that the Roman Catholic Church, if it claims 
authority to forbid certain marriages as sinful, does not scruple 
to allow them in the case of personages of high rank ; and the 
union of a niece with her uncle, which is abhorrent to the 
natural feeling of Protestants, can be made legitimate by a 
Papal dispensation from canonical laws. So the Pope, at the 
request of the Empress Eugénie, widow of Napoleon III., but 
probably not in order to please the King of Italy, who 
occupies his former sovereignty in Rome, has consented 
to sanction the wedding, on Sept. 11. of Princess Letitia 
Bonaparte to her uncle, the Duke d'Aosta. His Royal 
Highness, brother to King Humbert of Italy, and son 
of the late King Victor Emmanuel, is forty-three years of 
age. He was elected King of Spain in December, 1870, and 
was deposed in February, 1873. His first wife, Princess Maric 
of Pozzo della Cisterna, died in November, 1876. Iis sister, 
Princess Clotilde, married Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, cousin 
to the late Emperor Napoleon I!L., in January, 1859, and has 
three children, one of whom, Prince Victor Napoleon, born in 
1862, claims to be heir to the French Empire, while the 
youngest, Princess Letitia, born Dec. 20, 1866, is now the bride 
of her own uncle, and becomes the Duchess D'Aosta. 


THE WILLOUGHBY MEMORIAL, DEUHI. 


One of the memorable incidents of the Indian Mutiny War of 
1857 was the heroic action of Lieutenant George Willoughby, 
of the Ordnance Commissariat Department, when the rebels 
gained possession of Delhi. This young officer, with Lieutenants 
Forrest and Raynor, of the Bengal Artillery, and six European 
conductors and sergeants of artillery, was in charge of the 
great magazine of ammunition, near the palace. When these 
nine, after the natives had mutinied, could no longer with- 
stand theassaultof the enemy, Willoughby ordered the magazine 
tobe blown up. Only twoof thenine, Raynorand Buckley, escaped 
alive. Willoughby’s grave, if any, being unknown. it wag pro- 
posed to raise a memorial to him and his comrades on the scene of 
their noble exploit. Lately, when Lieutenant-Colonel R. Parry 
Nisbet, C.1.E., was Commissioner of the Delhi Division, he 
asked the permission of the Government to crect, at his own 
expense, the memorial to his kinsman Willoughby. I]t was 
determined, however, that the cost should be borne by the 
Government of India. The memorial. the design of which is 
appropriate and tasteful, was furnished by Mr. H. A. S. Fenner, 
M.1.C.E., Superintending Engineer, Punjaub. The scroll 
work of laurels above, the broken lanccs wreathed with bays 
on each side, and the dismounted and spiked gun _ below, 
betoken that all was lost but honour and duty. 





THI STOCKPORT TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
The Lord Mayor of London visited the town of Stockport, near 
Manchester, on Sept. 8, to assist the committee of the newly- 
formed Technical School and the Mayor of Stockport, Alder- 
man Joseph Leigh, by performing the ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of the building. The architectural] design of 
this building is represented in our Illustration. The Stock- 
port Technical School, projected last year as a memorial of the 
Jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria, is calculated to render 
great service to the industrial and commercial interests of that 
large manufacturing town. 


JUBILEE ALMSHOUSES AND CHURCH, 
KENDAL. 

The “Sleddall” Victoria Jubilee Almshouses, shown in our 
Tllustration, are very neat and well-constructed buildings for 
the aged poor of Kendal. The munificent donor, Mr. John 
Sleddall, left last year the sum of nearly £30,000 exclusively 
for charitable purposes to the town of Kendal, and about one 
half that sum has been spent on the almshouses and endow- 
ment. There are twelve houses, each intended for man and 
wife, with an allowance of 12s. 6d. per week. The ancestry 
of the late Mr. Sleddall is one of the oldest in Westmorland : 
he was born near Kendal, and for generations the Sleddall 
family have lived in and around the neighbourhood of the 
town, one of his ancestors being the first Mayor of the ancient 
borough, 280 years ago. Mr. Eli Cox, of Kendal, the architect. 
wrote to her Majesty, through the Home Secretary, asking her 
gracious permission to associate her name with the buildings. 
This was granted, the donor having expressed a wish to the 
architect before he died that he would like her todo so. His 
death took place immediately after the foundation-stone was 
laid, in the early part of the Jubilee year. 








The Commander-in-Chief has ordered the formation of 
twelve additional brigades of Volunteers for heme defence. 
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PRINCESS LETITIA BONAPARTE, 


THE DUKE D’AOSTA, BRIDE OF THE DUKE D’AOSTA. 


BROTHER TO THE KING OF ITALY 
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THE “SLEDDALL”’ VICTORIA JUBILEE ALMSHOUSES AND CHURCH, KENDAL. THE NEW STATIONERS’ HALL. 








LAST VOYAGE OF THE GREAT EASTERN: PASSING NEW BRIGHTON, ENTERING THE MERSEY.— SEE PAGE 279. 
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THE HARBOUR, LOOKING TOWARDS THE 
QUARANTINE STATION. 


GATEWAY OF THE OLD FORT. THE ENTRANCE, WITH SHEIKH’S TOMB. 
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THE NEW FORT AT EL WEDJ. 


THE GATEWAY OF THE TOWN. 

















THE TURKISH OCCUPATION OF EL WEDJ, ON THE COAST OF ARABIA. 


the Se ae e the Red Sea, from the Gulf of Akabah and sent officially, by the British Government, to visit the place carpet to Mecca by sea. Further inland, however, on the 
x 0 w 


comprises the tv: Inai down to the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, and to report on its present condition. Mr. Cope Whitehouse, Egyptian pilgrim road to Mecca, there is another fortress 
belonging eth W & Arabian provinces, El Wedjaz and Yemen, the well-known ex plorer of Egyptian topography and of a very different sort. It dates from the solid age of Sultan 
roe hiviecs : as Empire, which together extend more antiquities, also visited El W edj in company with Major Selim, and bears an inscription of Ibn-Toulour, which shows 
inlasd botnet red miles along the sea-shore, but their Surtees, and has favoured us with some photographs of the that in the ninth century the region was @ province or 
ining the ah are not certainly defined. El Hedjaz, con- place. a id dependency of the Sovereign at Cairo, 
is: A dominion “aplipe aera sacred cities of Mecca and Medina, = At the meeting of the British Association at Bath, Major The Egypt of the ex-Khedive Ismail not only included the 
his religious and “7 lispensable to the Sultan of Turkey, in Surtees has been invited to give an account of his visit to vast tracts of Equatorial Africa, but comprised a strip of 
the continual reso i rat character as Caliph of Islam; and El Wedj last year. This town, opposite Kosseir, is the main, territory in Arabia stretching southward from the head of the 
the Mohammedan o a pilgrims to those holy shrines from all if not the only, harbour on a long stretch of shoal-defended Gulf of Akabah to the Turkish frontier of Yemen. It was a 
brings to that part iF el Asia, Africa, and Eastern Europe, coast. A fort was begun some years since by the Egyptian subject of special attention when, ten years ago, Sir Richard 
certain source of noe radia considerable yearly traffic, witha | Government to protect the port, with the quarantine station, Burton illumined its coral shores and barren hills with the 
other districts, h enue for the Ottoman Government. In from any sudden descent of the turbulent tribes of the glow of a trained and vivid mind. “ Was it indeed,” it was 


call themselves Ratios! the local Arab chieftains, who also interior. The Illustrations which we publish show thatitscon- asked, “ from these weird valleys that those Midianites came 


ependence which h ne maintain a degree of practical in- struction was so bad that the stones of the parapet could be up, with all the existing and inevitable accompaniments of 
ites las been recognised in treaties with Great dislodged by hand; and a gun, when trained and fired,cracked Bedouin life, to encamp against the Israelites, in that famous 
ormally denied, A e the sovereignty of the Porte is not the platform on which it rested. But if the interior of this fort incursion which lives even yet in poetic verse, as well as in the é, 
capa of the coast, outside the northern _ is commanded by the hills behind, it has a substantial gateway, records of Jewish history?” There was glitter as of goldin — 


Miron lanites, and here is the site of the Government. The Porte now garrisons a continuous territory, remains of mining towns, while rock-hewn inscriy ions of 
rns y explored by Captain Burton (Sir through Asia Minor and Syria to Aden, with disciplined troops uncertain antiquity were found near ruins of 0 
Aas described his surveys inaninteresting and experienced officers. The Egyptian Government have Roman origin. The vision faded. — ‘he 
,on that coast,was recently occupied by been relieved of a serious responsibility and a considerable would wake from its lethargy 8 not} 
Major Surtees (a Captain of the Cold- expenditure. El Wedj ceased to be of importance to the has been transferre the Port 

ed by Captatn paced Zeki, was Egyptians so soon as it was determined to send the sacred | ) 
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UNDER THE GROUSE MOORS. 
“ A capital place for a shot!” is the fi st natural thought of a 
sportsman as he comes upon this grcen, bracken-grown nook 
by the loch-side. And, see - as a footstep approaches the un- 
frequented spot, half a hundred rabbits, like so many routed 
skirmishers, disappear from the open spaces into their burrows 
among the fern. A hare or two, as well, may be startled here ; 
and sometimes, with a sudden rush of wings, a covey of grouse 
will take flight for the heather of their native mountain. 
No wonder, therefore. that the sportsman, keen with the 
instincts of “ the Twelfth,” casts an approving glance at these 
grassy knolls. 

“A choice spot for a picture!” exclaims the artist, as his 
eye takes in the natural features of the neighbourhood. And 
in the green foreground, with its lonely tree or two, and the 
darker upland rising away against the sky above, he sees 
another “ Fringe of the Moor”; or, with a storm-swept heaven 
and o dash of driving rain, the essentials of another Cecil 
Lawson : while on the other hand, the breezy loch below and 
the masses of cloud and sunshine sweeping the surrounding 
mountains, suggest the material for a water-colour in the 
manner of Sam Bough. And, indeed, here, with the scent of 
the bog-myrtle from the moors above, and of the wild clover 
from the dry dyke-top beside him, filling the air—with the 
warm sunshine ripening the hazel-nuts in the corrie close by, 
and nota sound to be heard but the music of the loch’s clear 
waters rippling at his feet, a painter might find for a week or 
two something like the paradise of his art. 

“ Another instance of the tyranny of landlords!” says the 
political reformer, who, knowing nothing of the circumstances 
of the case, catches sight of signs that the harrow has once been 
at work on the narrow strath, and leaps at once to the con- 
clusion that the spot has been the scene of a depopulation by 
the proprietor for purposes of sport. And the rush-grown and 
furze-covered inclosures which once—it is too true !—were 
fruitful farm-land, offer a fit subject for grave misgivings, 
though by no means on the conventional lines of the popular 
land-agitator of to-day. The fields, indeed, which are cropped 
now only by the wild game of the mountain, once waved 
green and gold with the growing and ripening corn; and in 
the farm-house, falling to ruin now among the rowan-trees 
yonder, many a brood of stout lads and comely lasses has been 
reared. But it is not because of a landlord's rack-renting or 
because of a sportsman’s eageruess after game that the once- 
happy home has been left to decay, and the once fruitful soil 
to become again a wilderness. The cause lies elsewhere. As a 
matter of fact, the last tenant of the place paid only a nominal 
rent. His brother was his landlord, and by their father's will 
the farm here was secured to the younger son for life upon pay- 
ment of a few shillings of annual rent per acre. His position, 
therefore, was a8 favourable as a Highland farmer's well could 
be. It is to the altered fiscal laws of the country that the 
desolation here is due. Since the repeal of the tax upon corn 
it has become more and more impossible to grow grain to 
profit in the uncertain climate of the hills. The distance from 
cities is too great for the tenant to find refuge in that final 
resource of modern farmers~—the sending of milk to market. 
And 80, no other means of livelihood upon the soil being 
apparent, the once green and fertile spet, like many another 
nook in the land, has been left to return to a state of natare, 
while the tiller of it and his children have drifted into the 
seething whirlpool of city life. 

No thoughtful wanderer can come upon such a spot with- 
out asking himself whether it can be good for a country to be 
so stripped of its physical strength, knowing as he does that a 
stalwart yeomanry is the backbone of a nation? Involuntarily 
he recalls the fate of Rome when the peasantry of Italy had 
ceased to till the soil, and. crowding into the capital city, 
depended for their bread upon the corn of Egypt and of Sicily ; 
and he would fain ask whether it may not be possible once 
more to people these silent places with a hardy and 
independent race ? 

It seems vain for many a year to hope for help to 
this end from Customs legislation. Not until America 
has ceased to pay for our manufactures with her 
wheat will it become apparent to the British voter 
that it is better for him physically to grow his grain 
than to buy it; and only when the majority of his 
trades have shared the fate of carpet-weaving, flour- 
milling, and sugar-refining. will he begin to doubt 
the wisdom of depending entirely upon his manufac- 
tures for bread, and begin to look again to native 
soil for his support. But already Greenock and 
Greenwich and Bristol have felt the pinch from the 
failure of the sugarindustry ; ever-increasing muttere 
ings, as of a threatening volcano, come each winter 
from the seething “ Kast-End”; and it may be well 


if, before long, that pool of city life be tapped, and ‘2 is 


the stream by gentle means direoted into rural 
channels, 

The growing of grain for sale will not, it is 
evident, within the near future prove a remunerative 
occupation in these remoter spots ; and, indeed, at no 
time probably will it be possible tc become wealthy 
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profit to the owner. Besides these, many an industry might 
be borrowed from abroad. Why should Swiss milk and toys 
be imported from the Alps, cheese and eggs from Holland, and 
honey from California? All these might be produced in such 
a spot as this, if people were only brought here and helped to 
use their hands. Their gardens themselves, of an acre or two, 
with the fish they could take from the loch, might offord them 
a living; while some such industry as the oyster-culture, 





CHALVELL. 


THE LATE MR. W. 


which has proved so immense a success in the basin of 
Arcachon, might furnish them with the means of obtaining 
the necessaries they could not produce. 

Humble, of course, the lives of such colonists must be ; but 
fresh air, healthy food, and comfortable shelter are the first 
essentials to happiness, and these, at least, would be free to 
dwellers here. However it may be brought about—whether 
by private effort, by co-operation, or by the delayed, and 
perhaps disastrous action of natural laws—it is evidently only 
by recourse to means such as these that the congestion of our 
city populations can be relieved, and spots like this, between 
loch and mountain, made once more the home of a healthy and 
independent race. G. E.-T. 


THE LATE MR. W. CHAPPELL, F.S.A. 
Mr. William Chappell, who died on Aug. 20, at the age of 
seventy-seven, was during many years the chief managing 
partner of the old musical firm. Messrs. Chappell and Co., of 
New Bond - street, established by his father, Mr. Samuel 
Chappell. In [840 Mr. William Chappell founded the Musical 
Antiquarian Society, for which he edited Dowland’s songs and 
a “Collection of English National Airs.” giving their pedigrees 
and anecdotes connected with them, with an essay on * Min- 
strelsy in England.” ‘This was afterwards expanded into his 
* Popnlar Music of the Olden Time,” published in two volumes, 
1855-59. It was under Mr. Thomas Chappell’s management 
that the great extension of Messrs. Chappell’s business took 
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upon the produce of these northern glens. But it is 

well to remember that a nation is not necessarily in pe . 
the best state of prosperity merely when its pockets . <p 
appear to be full. Rome was replete with silver and = [-G 27>" 


gold when she fell before the barbarian hosts. It 
would promise better for the country’s future, and be 
immeasurably happier for the people themselves if 
some of the crowded East-End masses of her cities | 
couid be converted into open-air craftsmen and 
healthy peasants. The choice is not between the 
chance of wealth in London and in the country. but 
. between the possibilities of robust physical life amid 
the smoke of Whitechapel and in the clear air of 
Argyll. 

This change is not to be made by the passing of a 
law to lower arbitrarily the price of land. Such a 
Jaw has always to be paid for by someone, and gener- 
ally by those who have least causc to be mulcted. It 
is to private effort that the country must owe this 
service, and it lies with the people who have wealth 
(not necessarily the aristocracy, who are often poor) 
to find out new means of livelihood in the country, 
and to help, each man his quota of population, 
towards the using of such means. If Sir Ivan, for 
instance, the new owner of this stratb, instead of 
spending his years aimlessly in bringing down 
pigeons at Hurlingham and grouse on the moors here, 
were to set himself the task of colonising these loch sides, he 
might find his reward in the rearing of a stalwart race, and 
would certainly do the State a valuable service. Why 
should he not, like the patricians of old Ronle. take pride in 
being patron of a hnndred clients, or, like the Highland chiefs, 
his forerunners, rejoice in the following of a presperous clan ? 
Many 1 happy cottage might nestle along these inland shores. 
here are fish cnough in the loch for the catching ; and the 
planting of the hills above with trees, while giving employ- 
ment to many a labourer, would return in time a handsome 
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UNDER THE GROUSE MOORS. 


place, and he was the projector of the Monday Popular Con- 
certs and the Saturday Popular Concerts. Besides compiling 
a History of Music.” Mr. William Chappell assisted in editing 
‘The Roxburghe Ballads,” Bishop Percy's folio manuscript of 
“ Ballads and Romances,” and other literary works. He further 
wrote a treatise ‘““On the Use of the Greek Language, Written 
Phonetically, in the Early Service Books of the Church of 
England.” 

_ Our Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Fradelle and 
Young, Regent-street. 
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MUSIC. 

THE BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL. 

Our previous notice of this great celebration (which closed 
on Aug. 31) was necessarily incomplete, most of the perform- 
ances having taken place too late for comment until now. 
he novelties were fewer on this occasion than at severa) 
previous festivals, disappointments having occurred that 
could not be foreseen by the directors. Important new works 
were arranged for with Anton Dvorak and Dr. Mackenzie, but 
circumstances prevented their completion. 

To speak first of the special novelties that were actually 
produced at the festival just terminated ; these were two in 
number—Dr. Parry's oratorio “ Judith ; or, The Regeneration 
of Manasseh” and Dr. Bridge's cantata “ Callirhoé.” The 
first-named work is based on text supplied by the composer 
himself, who has to some extent made use of Dean Prideaux's 
version of the Bible narrative. 

“ Judith” is one of the most ambitious of the many com- 
positions by which Dr. Parry has gained prominence in recent 
years, and one of the most successful. The music is throughout 
scholarly in style, with alternations of a serious tone with a 
lighter melodic treatment that stands in agreeable relief 
thereto ; there being less of that tendency towards a reflection 
of the exaggerated style of the modern German school than 
has been apparent in most of Dr. Parry's previous works. The 
several choruses of priests, people, Assyrians, and others, the 
music associated with the worship of Moloch, and that asso- 
ciated with the exploit of Judith, are full of varied and 
dramatic contrasts. Some of the solo music, too, is both im- 
pressive and beautiful ; among several examples being Judith’s 
ballad, “ Long since, in Egypt's plenteous land,” and Manasseh's 
solo, ‘‘ God maketh the battle” ; not to mention other instanccs, 
The choral and orchestral details of the oratorio were ex- 
cellently rendered; and that the solo music received full 
justice in performance may be inferred from the fact of Miss 
Anna Williams having sung that of Judith, Madame Patey 
and Mr. Lloyd, respectively, that of the Queen and Manasseh, 
and Mr. Santley that of the High Priest and a Messenger; 
Masters P. Fry and A. Stephens having been efficient 
in the passages for the two children. The work was an entire 
success. A symphony of Haydn and Franz2’s choral psalm, 
“Praise ye the Lord,’ completed the programme of tle day 
now referred to. 

Dr. Bridge's cantata is associated with text supplied by 
Mr. Barclay Squire, who has taken for his subject the old 
Greek narrative of the love of Coresos, a Priest of Bacchus, for 
the beautiful Callirhoé, by whom he is scorned ; the plague of 
madness drawn on the people at the invocation of the wrath- 
fnl priest, and the decree of the oracle demanding the death 
of a victim, this being Callirhoé herself. The priest, in re- 
morse, stabs himself instead; and, ber aversion turning to 
admiration. she kills herself. A stream gushes forth, and the 
lovers are seen transformed to river deities. 

Dr. Bridge's music successfully realises the romantic aspect 
of the text, while at the same time possessing much of 
melodic charm and interest. Several movements proved highly 
effective in performance ; among them the graceful opening 
chorus, the prayer of Coresus, the chorus which follows it, the 
chorns of messengers to Dodona, Callirhoé’s scena, “ Woe is 
me,” a processional march, and the jubilant final chorus. As 
in Dr. Parry's “ Judith,” effective use is made of representative 
themes. The solo music assigned to the different characters— 
Callirhoé, the Priestess, and Coresus—received all possible effect 
from its rendering, respectively, by Madame Albani, Madame 
Trebelli, and Mr. Lloyd. The picturesque orchestral details 
included some characteristic imitations of the sound of brazen 
vessels in the Oracle scene. Of both the novelties above 
referred to fresh opportunity for comment. will soon be offered 
by their repetition in London. “ Callirhoé” (conducted by the 
composer) was a great and legitimate success. 

Of those portions of the miscellaneous evening 
concerts not yet referred to it will be sufficient to say 
that the specialty at the second was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's dramatic cantata, “The Golden Legend,” 
which retains its popularity, and has already been so 
frequently discussed as to need no further comment, 
beyond stating that the principal solo vocalists at 
Birmingham were Mesdames Albani and Trebelli, Mr. 
KE. Lloyd, and Signor Foli. The following items of the 
programme included a pleasing overture, composed 
and conducted by Herr Grieg; a specialty on the 
third evening having been Miss Fanny Davies's fine 
rendering of Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A 
minor. 


Brief record may suffice of other performa:.ces of 
the week not previously noticed— The Messiah,” on 
Aug. 30 (with Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. C. 
Banks, and Signor Foli as solo vocalists); Bach's 
‘* Magnificat’ on the following morning, the solos by 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Trebelli, Mr. Banks, 
and Signor Foli; Beethoven's symphony in C minor; 
and Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem,” the tenor solo in this by 
Mr. E. Lloyd; the festival having closed on Friday 
evening, Aug. 31, with Handel's “ Saul.” an oratorio 
that has been less frequently heard than several others 
of his works of that class. It is the fourth in the 
long list of his English oratorios, having immediately 
preceded “Israel in Egypt” and “‘the Messiah.” 
“Saul” contains some grand choral writing that may 
compare with any of that in Handel's other oratorios. 
The solo portions at Birmingham were assigned to 
Misses Anna Williams and Ambler, Madame Patey. 
Mr. Banks, Mr. Piercy, Mr. Brereton, Signor Foli, and 
Mr. Santley. Additional accompaniments by Mr. E. 
Prout were supplied. 

The performances, orchestral and choral, during 
the festival, have been generally of high excellence, 
and the names of the solo vocalists, already incident- 
ally given, are sufficiently indicative of efficiency in 
that respect. The duties of conductor have been 
worthily fulfilled by Dr. Hans Richter, as at the 
previous festival], in 1885, when he replaced the late 
Sir Michael Costa ; and valuable service was rendered 
at the organ by Mr. C. W. Perkins (the successor to 
Mr. Stimpson); the co-operation of Mr. Stockley, a8 
chorus-master, having had (as often before) great 
influence on the efficiency of the choral performances. 


THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
The one hundred and sixty-fifth meeting of the cathe- 
dral choirs of Hereford, Worcester, and Gloucester will 
take place in the first-named city, on Sept. 11 and three follow- 
ing days—an inaugural service being held in the cathedral 
on the previous Sunday, when a sermon with special 
reference to the occasion will be preached by the Rev. 
Canon Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart. These festivals have 
for their primary object the affording aid to the widows 
and orphans of the poorer clergy of the three dioceses. The 
money aid thus obtained arises entirely from collections made 
in the cathedral after the services and oratorio performances, 
and from subsequent donations—the proceeds from the sale 
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of tickets being applied exclusively to the festival expenses, 
any deficit in that respect being divided among the stewards. 
The number of these gentlemen has, during recent years, bien 
largely augmented in consequence of some rather large 
losses sustained on former occasions. A similar occarrence is 
less likely now than ever, and, if taking place, will fall but 
lightly on the many who are responsible. 

A complete and effective orchestra is provided for the 
forthcoming performances, Mr. J. T. Carrodus and Mr. V. 
Nicholson being engaged as leading violinists; the band also 
including many of our most skilled instrnmentalists. The 
chorus comprises the members of the three associated cathedral 
choirs, augmented by additions from Bristol, St. George's 
(Windsor), Trinity College (Cambridge). and other sources ; 
Dr. Langdon Colborne, organist of Hereford Cathedral, being 
the conductor. 

The solo vocalists engaged are Madame Albani, Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Ambier, Madame Enriquez, Miss H. Wilson, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. C. Banks, Mr. Brereton. and Mr. Santley. 

In accordance with frequent past custom, the opening per- 
formance of the festival (on Sept. 11) will consist of Mendels- 
sohn’s * Elijah,” the next day being appropriated to Handel's 
Samson” and Sir Sterndale Bennett's sacred cantata “The 
Woman of Samaria.” In the evening (also in the cathedral) 
the first and second parts of Haydn's “Creation,” Spohr's 
cantita, “God, Thou art great,” and Schubert's “Song of 
Miriam * will be performed ; Thursday morning being appro- 
priated to Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, Mr. Cowen’s “ Song of 
Thanksgiving” (produced at the recent opening of the 
Melbourne Centennial Exhibition); Dr. Parry's ode, * Blest 
pair of Sirens,” and Sir F. G. Ouseley’s oratorio, “ The Martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp.” The climax to the cathedral perform- 
ances will be, as usual, Handel’s “ Messiah” on the Friday 
morning. 

Evening concerts in the Shirehall on Sept. 11 and 13. will 
include Sir Arthur Sullivan's cantata, “ The Golden Legend,” 
and miscellaneous selections of vocal and instrumental music, 
a supplemental chamber concert, in the same locality, on the 
Triday evening, winding up the festival week. 


The Marie Roze Opera Company—under the joint direction 
of Colonel Henry Mapleson and Mr. N. Vert—is giving a series 
of operatic performances in the provinces previous to the 
departure of Madame Marie Roze on her tour round the world. 
The coming absence of the eminent prima donna will, no 
doubt, add to the attractiveness of her provincial appearances. 


The arrangements forthe National Eisteddfod of Wales at 
Wrexham on Sept. 4. 5, 6, 7 included choral and instrumental 
competitions and “* Elijah” and “The Messiah,” with ful 
orchestra and competent solo singers. ' 

Mrs. Sydney Naylor, better known in operatic life as 
Madame Rlanche Cole, died recently from dropsy. This 
popular artist was born at Portsmouth in 1851, and as a girl 
of eighteen she first appeared on the stage at the Crystal 
Palace as Amina in ‘La Sonnambula.’ Her success was 
almost immediate. 


THE LAST OF THE GREAT EASTERN. 
Some feelings of regret, almost of pity—for a ship, though 
she does not actually suffer. like a living creature, seems 
endowed with a sort of personality—may be aroused by the 
final doom of destruction, after many years of humiliating 
idleness, that will soon put an end to the largest 
vessel ever set afloat by human skill and industry. 
The Great Eastern has made her last voyage; on 
Saturday, Aug. 25, she arrived in the Mersey, towed 
by two Liverpool stcam-tugs. the Stormcock und the 
Pathfinder, having been assisted in this manner to 
pass from the Clyde, where she had been moored, 
between Helensburgh and Greenock, since December. 
She was under the command of Captain Collier, who 
had charge of the ship on behalf of the present 
owners, Messrs. Henry Bath and Co., of Liverpool 
and London, and was manned by a crew of about 
115 hands all told. She was accompanied by a Liver- 
pool pilot (Mr. Dudley), who took charge of her off 
the Calf of Man. She was off the bar atau early hour 
in the morning, and came into the Mersey with the 
flood tide. Her progress up the river was naturally 
watched with interest from both shores, the Liverpool 
landing-stages being crowded at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. at which hour she passed up to the 
Sloyne. It was noticed that since she was last seen 
in the Mersey she had been divested of her huge 
paddle-wheels. Her dranght of water was 15 ft. for- 
ward and 21 ft. aft. Abont an hour after high 
Water the vessel was beached on the Cheshire shore, 
a short distance south of the New Ferry Pier, where, 
at Jow water, the huge hull stands high and dry. 


She is fastened with two kedge anchors from each 
bow. Large numbers of people went by the New 
Ferry and Eastham Ferry steamers for the purpose of 
seeing the big ship. It is understood that the owners 
will proceed to have her dismantled and broken up 
at once. Her ponderous machinery will first be taken 


out, and, if she can be lightened of this weight in 
time to take advantage of the next spring tides. the 
hull will probably be floated higher up the beach to 
facilitate the operations. It is estimated that about 
£20,000—an amount equal to the price paid for her 
by Messrs. Bath and Co.—will be expended in con- 
verting the ship into portable fragments. 

* Many persons among us will remember, above 
thirty years ago, the construction of this immense 


steam-ship, which was commenced on May 1}, 1554, 
in the yard of Messrs. Scott Russell and Co., at 
Millwall, under the direction of the eminent engineer, 


Mr. Isambard Kingdom Brunel. the original designer. 

l'ho name at first given to her was“ The Leviathan,” | 
Which was changed to “The Great Eastern” when the 

ship was finished, the Eastern Steam Navigation 
Company having intended to employ this vessel in 

the Indian and Australian trade. Mr. J.Scott Russell 

took the contract for building the ship and supplying 

the paddle-engines, while the engines for the screw- 

propeller were furnished by Messrs. Watt and Co., of 
Birmingham. It was expected that the combination 

of screw and paddles, worked by steam-power, with 

large sails carried by five or six masts, would be 
supremely advantageous. But the engines were 
insignificant, compared with thosein use at the present 

fay; those for the screw-propeller were of 1600- 

horse power, and the paddle-engines of 1200-horse 

power (nominal), while the screw was 24 {t. in diameter, and 
the paddle-wheels 56ft. The locomotive power was always 
deficient for the size of the vessel. which had a length of 
691 ft., 83 ft. width of beam, and a depth exceeding 60 ft., with a 
Capacity of 22,500 tons burthen—about twice the size, on the 
whole, of the largest ships that are now built. It was an 
engineering mistake ; che form of the hull was a mistake in 
Raval architecture ; and the project of having so big a vessel 
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was a commercial mistake. The ship had no keel whatever, 
being shaped very much like an Indian's birch-bark canoe, 
though not tapering off at the stern ; consequently, she rolled 
a great deal in any heavy sea, the waves frequently washing 
over her sides, in apite of their great height ; but her length, 
more than the eighth part of a mile, forbade pitching fore and 
aft. It is quite conceivable that she might have been 
swamped, but her length was divided into cleven water-tight 
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THE LATE LORD ALFRED PAGES. 


compartments, and a hole in her bottom would not have sunk 
her, though she wonld soon have got her back broken if stuck 
onarock. The hottom was double, formed of two skins of 
half-inch thick iron, with a space between, the air in which 
gave more buoyancy than is desirable at the bottom of a vessel, 
lucreasing her tendency to roll. The hull was ingeniously 
strengthened by the bulkheads and the transverse iron beams 
aud two longitudinal tunnels or tubes of iron; yet no seaman 
could doubt the possibility of its being torn asunder if ever 
it were fixcd on the recks in a stormy sea. It was Brunel's 
idea that this huge steamship should carry five or six 
thousand tons of coal. sufficient for the donble voyage 
outward and homeward, which would save the expense 
of coaling abroad; but he, and the commercial men 
who employed him, apparently did not consider that 
there would be some uncertainty and delay in getting a cargo 
of 10,000 tons or more for a single ship in adistant port. As the 
result proved, such an amount of trefic was not to be obtained, 
and neither the voyege to New York, nor the voyages to 





THE LATE MR. P. H. GOSSF, F.R.S. 


Bombay, or to Melbourne, were profitable to the owners. 
Passengers soon found that the Great Eastern was not a com- 
fortable vehicle, in spite of her large and airy state-rooms and 
the extensive promenade on her deck. There was space enough 
to accommodate four thousand passengers of different classes, 
but those who embarked were only the few attracted by 


euriosity and novelty, and did not care to repeat the experience. — 


The launching of the Great Eastern, which occupied several 
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anxious weeks in November of 1857, was a most difficult task. 
As she could not be launched end on, because the Thames at 
Millwall is not wide enough, she had been built with her 
broadside to the water's edge on an inclined floor with a 
gradient of one in twelve, down which she was to be pushed, 
a distance of 260 ft., by the action of hydraulic engines or rams 
along the upper broadside. Messre. Tredwell. of Gloucester, 
undertook this operation, but the engines and the pushing 
apparatus conld not always work simultaneously and uni- 
formly, and only a few yards, feet, or inches of movement could 
be effected in a day ; the ship appeared more than once to get 
nskew, and to stick fast immoveably. Two or three men were 
killed by the accidental breaking of a chain. Mr. Brunel, 
who came daily to superintend the launching, sur- 
rounded by crowds of spectators, was terribly dis- 
tressed ; and when the ship was got into shallow water, still 
fast aground, the further launching was deferred for the 
high tides. At length, on Jan. 31, 1858, the Great Eastern 
was got afloat; many thousands of visitors were admitted 
on board to view the ship, of which there were several 
Illustrations in our own Journal. The hull and engines, 
so far, had cost about £640,000, but the original Great 
Eastern Ship Company was obliged within a twelvemonth 
to sell her for £160,000 to a new company, which at the 
end of 1858 was fitting out the great ship av she Jay in 
the Thames. She was designed to go round the Cape to the 
port of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, in thirty days, thence to 
Calcutta and Madras, then to Singapore, to Hong-Kong, and to 
Sydney and Melbourne, delivering and gathering cargo at 
each of those ports, and then to come home. Asa mercantile 
traffic speculation, this route did not find favour with the 
commercial world; and the trial trip down the Channel 
was attended with an alarming disaster, the blowing-up of 
a stcam-reservoir around the funnel, which scalded ten poor 
fellows to death, and frightencd away passengers, though 
it was an accident that might have happened cn 
board another vessel. The Great Eastern was afterwards 
offered to Government for a troop-ship to convey 10,000 
soldiers at once; and the experience, then recent, of the 
Indian Mutiny, was made an argument in favour of this 
proposal. But the War Office, or the Admiralty, did not think 
it prudent to risk so large a part of the British Army in one 
bottom. Troops could be sent to India more quickly by the 
Overland route and the Red Sea; there was no Suez Canal ; 
and if there had been, the Great Eastern could never have 
got through it. In June, 1861, the Great Eastern tock on 
board 3300 troops for Canada, but was caught in a storm, 
and put back seriously damaged. She had made a show trip 
to New York in 1860, doing the voyage in ten days and a half. 
The only great and useful performance that this extraordinary 
ship ever achieved was in laying the Atlantic telegraph cable 
in July, 1866, and recovering a cable lost the year before. For 
some time she was exhibited as a show, and has been on view 
at New York, at Melbourne. and at New Orleans. Latterly. 
being no longer seaworthy, it was intended by a private pur- 
chaser to convert her into a coaling-hulk at Gibraltar. One 
mivht have fancied that she would do for a kind of floating 
hotel or boarding-house, moored in seme deep and safe inlet of 
the western British or Irish coasts. Her doom has now been 
uttered; she is to be broken up for old iron: 80 ends the 
dream of Mr. Brunel, a man of genius in his way, enamoured 
of grand and mighty works, but with an imagination that 
often far overleapt the calculations of prudence, and for 
whose designs, magnificent as they were, shareholders 
had no particular cause to be grateful. His death, 
on Sept. 15. 1859, was thought to have been hastened 
by gtief and worry on account of the Great Eastern, 
and many other people wished that she had never 
been built. 


THE LATE LORD ALFRED PAGET. 


The death of Lord Alfred Paget, a gentleman long 
and well known, both as a member of Parliament 
and as one of the ablest and most useful officials of 
the Royal household, took place on Aug. 24. His 
Lordship was the third son of Field Marshal the 
Marquis of Anglesey, and was born in 1816. He was 
educated at Westminster School, served in the Ist 
Life Guards, and was placed on the retired jist, with 
the rank of General, in 1881. He represented Lich- 
field in the House of Commons from 1837 to July, 
1865. He was Chief Equerry and Clerk-Marshal to 
the Queen from 1846 till 1874, when he resigned the 
office of Chief Equerry. He married, in 1847, a 
daughter of General Thomas Wyndham, of Cromer 
Hall, Norfolk, and bad several sons and daughters. 
His death took place on board his yacht in the 
Caledonian Canal, near Inverness, and was causcd by 
a chill taken in grouse-shooting. 

The Portrait of the late Lord Alfred Pagct is 
from a photograph by Messrs. Boning and Small. 


THE LATE MR. P. H. GOSSE, F.R:S. 
This eminent naturalist, whose death has lately been 

announced, was born at Worcester, in 1810, but was 

brought up at Poole, in Dorset, and in early youth 
was sent as a mercantile clerk to Newfoundland. 
There he passed eight years, and spent three years in 
. Lower Canada. He devoted himself to the study of 
zoology and entomology, travelled through the United 

States, and resided about a year in Alabama, making 

a large collection of drawings of insects. After his 
return to England, in 1839, Mr. Gosse published a 
general synopsis of his investigations. In 1844 he 

visited Jamaica, there spent eighteen months in the 

study of zoology, and issued on his return “ The 

Birds of Jamaica,” an “Atlas of Illustrations,” and 

“A Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” During the 

next few years he published an “ Introduction to 

Zoology,’ and prepared many works for the Society 

for Promoting Cbristian Knowledge. He then 

applied himself especially to the microscopic study 

of the British rotifera, and took part in the form- 

ation of public and private collections of marine 

animals. In 1856 he was elected a Fellow of the 

Royal Society. Among Mr. Gosse’s works are—" The 

Aquarium,’ 1854; “A Manual of Marine Zoology,’ 

1855; “Tenby, a Seaside Holiday,” 1856 ; “ Life in 

its Lower, Intermediate, and Higher Forms,’ 1857 ; 

“ Actinologia Britannica ; a History of the British 

Sea Anemones and Corals,” 1860; “The Romance of 

Natural History,” 1860-62 ; “A Year at the Shore” 

aud “ Land and Sea,” 1865. His scientific merits were acknow- 
ledged by his election to the Royal Society. His son, Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, is well known as a literary critic and scholar. 


Lord James Douglas, brother of the Marquis of Queens- 
berry, was married on Sept. 4, at Hawick, in the Roman 
Catholic Charch, to Mrs. Martha Lucy Hennessy, of Kensington 
Court, London. 
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CHAPTER AVUI. 
THE MAIDS OF TAUNTON. 


NEXT day was made 
y remarkable in our 
“s eyes by an event 
» which, though doubt- 
. less of less import- 
ance than the en- 
listment of a dozen 
recruits, seemed to 
us a very great thing 
tndecd—namely, the 
Ya» presentation to the Duke of the 
d ‘ee olours cribroidered for him by 






f/f Susan Blake’s schoolgirls. TI 
was mysclf permitted to walk 
with the girls on this occasion, 


as if Lad been one of them, though 
. stranger to the place, and but 
) newly arrived—suech was the kind- 
ness of Suse Blake and her respect 
for the nume of the learned and 





pious Dr. Comfort Eykin. 

At nine of the clock the girls 
who were to carry the flags began 
to gatherin the school-room. There 

were twenty-seven in all; but twelve only were 


“the pupils of Miss Blake. The others were the 
pupils of Mrs. Musgrave, another school-mistress in the town. 
I remember not the names of all the girls, but some of them I 
can still write down. One was Katharine Bovet, daughter 
of Colonel Bovet: she it was who walked first and named 
to the Duke those who followed; there was also Mary Blake, 
cousin of Susan, who was afterwards thrown into prison 
with her cousin, but presently was pardoned. Miss Hucker, 
daughter of Captain Hucker, the Master-Sergemaker who enter- 
tained the Duke, was another; there were three daughters of 
Cuptain Herring, two daughters of Mr. Thomas Baker, one of 
Monmouth’s Privy Councillors; there was Mary Meade, the girl 
who carried the famous Golden Flag; and others whom I have 
forgotten. When we were assembled, being dressed all in white, 
and each maid wearing the Monmouth colours, we took our flags 
and sallied forth. In the street there was almost as great a crowd 
to look on as the day before, when the Duke rode in; and, cer- 
tainly, it was a very pretty sight to see. First marched a man 
playing on the crowd very briskly ; after him, one who beat a 
tabor, and one who played a fife; so that we had music on our 
march. When the music stopped, we lifted our voices and 
sung a Psalm all together ; that done, the crowder began again. 

As for the procession, no one surely had ever scen the like 
of it! After the music walked six-and-twenty muids, the 
youngest cight and the eldest not more than twelve. They 
marched two by two, very orderly, all dressed in white with 
blue favours, and every girl carrying in her hands a flag of 
silk embroidered by herself, assisted by Miss Blake or some 
other older person, with devices appropriate to the nature of 
the enterprise in hand. For one flag had upon it, truly figured 
in scarlet silk, an open Bible, because it was for liberty to read 
and expound that bookthat the men were going forth to fight. 
Upon another was embroidered a great cross; upon a third 
were the arms of the Duke; a fourth bore upon it, to show the 
zeal of the people, the arms of the town of Taunton; anda 
fifth had both a Bible and a drawn sword; and so forth, every 
one with a legend embroidered upon it plain for all to read. 
The flags were affixed to stout white staves, and as the maids 
walked apart from each other and at a due distance, the flags 
all flying in the wind, made a pretty sight indeed ; so that some 
of the women who looked on shed tears. Among the flags was 
one which I needs must mention, because, unless the device 
was communicated by some person deep in the Duke’s counsels, 
it most strangely jumped with the event of the following 
day. Mary Meade, poor child! carried it. We called it the 
Golden Flag, because it had a crown worked in gold thread 
upon it and the letters ‘J.R."’ A fringe of lace was sewn 
round it, so that it was the richest flag of all. What could the 
Crown with the letters ‘‘J.R.’’ mean; but that James, Duke 
of Monmouth, would shortly assume the Crown of these three 
kingdoms? 

Lust of all walked Miss Susan Blake, and IT by her side. 
She bore in one hand a Bible bound in red leather stamped 
with gold, and in the other a naked sword. 

The Duke came forth to meet us, standing bareheaded 
before the porch. There were standing beside and behind him, 
the Lord Grey, his two chaplains, Dr. Hooke and Mr. Ferguson, 
my father, Mr. Larke,-the Baptist minister of Lyme Regis 
(he wore a corslet and carried a sword), and the Colonels of his 
regiments. His bodyguard were drawn up across the street, 
looking brave and splendid in their new favours. The varicts 
waited beyond with the horses for the Duke’s party. Who, to 
look upon the martial array, the bravery of the Guard, the 
gallant bearing of all, the confidence in their looks, and the 
presence, which should surely bring a blessing, of the ministers 
of religion, would think that all this pomp and promise could 
be shattered at a single blow? 

As each girl advanced in her turn, she knelt on one knee 
and offered her flag, bowing her head (we had practised this 
ceremony several times at the school until we were all quite 
perfect in our parts). Then the Duke stepped forward and 
raised her, tenderly kissing her. Then she stood aside holding 
her flag still in her hands. 

My turn—because I had no flag—came last but one, Miss 
Susan Blake being the last. Now—-I hope it was not folly, or 
& vainglorious desire to be distinguished by any particular 
notice of his Grace—I could not refrain from hanging the ring, 
which the Duke had given me at [chester five years ago, ont- 
side my dress by a blue ribbon. Miss Blake, to whom I had 
told the story of the ring, advised me to do so, partly to show 
my loyalty to the Duke, and partly because it was a pretty 
thing and one which some women would much desire to 
possess. 

Miss Katharine Bovet mformed the Duke that I was the 
daughter of the learned preacher, Dr. Comfort Eykin. When 
I knelt he raised me. ‘Then, as he was about to salute me, his 
eyes fell upon the ring, and he looked first at me and then at 
the ring. 

‘*Madam,” he said, ‘‘this ring I ought to know. If I 
mistake not, there are the initials of ‘J. 8.’ wpon it?’’ 

Sir,’ I replied, ‘‘the ring was your own. Your Grace 
was so good as to bestow it upon me in your progress through 
the town of Iichester, five years ago.’’ 

‘Gad so!” he said, laughing; ‘‘ [remember now. ’Twas 
a sweet and lovely child whom t kissed—and now thou arta 


sweet and lovely maiden. Art thou truly the daughter of 
Dr. Comfort Eykin ?’’—he looked behind him; but my father 
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neither heard nor attended, being wrapped in thought. ‘‘’Tis 
strange: his daughter! ’Tis indeed wonderful that such a 
child should’’—— Here he stopped. ‘‘ Fair Rose of Somerset 
I called thee then. Fair Rose of Somerset I call thee again. 
Why, if I could place thee at the head of my army all England 
would certainly follow, as if Helen of Troy or Queen Venus 
herself did lead.’? So he kissed me on the cheek with much 
warmth—more, indeed, than was necessary to show a gracious 
and friendly goodwill; and suffered me to step aside. “‘ Dr. 
Eykin’s daughter!’’ he repeated, with a kind of wonder. 
‘“How could Dr. Eykin have such a daughter !”’ 

When I told Robin of this gracious salutation he first 
turned very red and then he laughed. Then he said that 
everybody knew the Duke, but he must not attempt any Court 
freedoms in the Protestant camp; and if he were to try—— 
then he broke off short, changed colour again, and then he 
kissed me, saying that, of course, the Duke meant nothing but 
kindliness, but that, for his own part, he desired not his 
sweetheart to be kissed by anybody but himself. So I suppose 
my boy was jealous. But the folly of being jealous of so great 
a Prince, who could not possibly have the lcast regard for a 
simple country maiden, and who had known the great and 
beautiful Court ladies ! It made me laugh to think that Robin 
could be so foolish as to be jealous of the Duke. 

Then it was Miss Susun Blake’s turn. She stepped forward 
very briskly, and knelt-down and placed the Bible in the 
Duke’s left hand and the sword in his right. 

‘‘Sir,’’ she said (speaking the words we had made up and 
she had learned), ‘‘it.isin the name of the women of Taun- 
ton—nay, of the women of all England—that I give you the 
Book of the Word of God, the most precious treasure vouch- 
safed to man, so that all may learn that you are come fur no 
other purpose than to maintain the right of the English people 
to search the Scriptures for themselves. I give you also, Sir, 
a sword with which to defend those rights. In addition, Sir, the 
women can only give your Grace the offering of their continual 
prayers in behalf of the Cause, and for the safety and prosperity 
of your Highness and your army.’’ 

‘¢Madam,’’ said the Duke, much moved by this spectacle 
of devotion, ‘‘I am come, believe me, for no other purpose 
than to defend the truths contained in this book, and to seal 
my defence with my blood, if that need be.’’ 

Then the Duke mounted and-we marched behind him in 
single file, each girl led by a soldier, till we came to the camp, 
when our flags were taken from us and we returned home and 


‘took off our white dresses. I confess that I laid mine down 


with a sigh. White becomes every maiden, and my only wear 
till then had been of russet brown. And all that day we acted 
over again—in our talk and in our thoughts—our beautiful 
procession, and we repeated the condescending words of the 
Duke, and admired the graciousness of his kisses, and praised 
ench other for our admirable behaviour, and listened, with 
pleasure unspeakable, while Susan Blake prophesied that we 
should become immortal by the ceremony of that day. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
KING MONMOUTH AND HIS CAMP. 


Next day, the town being thronged with people and the young 
men pressing in from all quarters to enrol themselves (over 
four thousand joined the colours at Taunton alone), another 
proclamation was read—that, namely, by which the Duke 
claimed the throne. Many opinions have been given as to this 
step. For the Duke’s enemies maintain—first, that his mother 
was never marricd to King Charles the Second (indeed, there 
is no doubt that the King always denied the marriage) ; next, 
that an illegitimate son could never be permitted to sit upon 
the ancient throne of this realm; and, thirdly, that in usurp- 
ing the Crown the Duke broke faith with his friends, to whom 
he had solemnly given his word that he would not put forward 
any such pretensions. Nay, some have gone so far as to 
allege that he was not the son of Charles at all, but of some 
other whom they even name; and they have pointed 
to his face as showing no resemblance at all to that 
swarthy and gloomy-looking King. On the other hand, 
the Duke’s friends say that there were in his hands clear 
proof of the marriage; that the promise given to his 
friends was conditional, and one which could set be aside by 
circumstances; that the country gentry, to whom a Republic 
was most distasteful, were afraid that he designed to re- 
establish that form of government; and, further, that his 
friends were all fully aware, from the beginning, of his 
intentions. 

On these points I know nothing; but when a thing has been 
done, it is idle to spend time in arguing that it was well or ill 
done. James, Duke of Monmouth, was now James, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and if we were all rebels before, 
who had risen in the name of religion and liberty, I suppose 
we were all ten times as much rebels now, when we had, in 
addition, set up another King, and declared King James to be 
an usurper, and no more than the Duke of York. Nay, that 
there might be wanting no single circumstance of aggravation, 
it was in this Proclamation declared that the Duke of York had 
caused his brother, the late King, to be secretly poisoned. I 
know not what foundation exists for this accusation; but I have 
been told that it gave offence unto many, and that it was an 
ill-advised thing to say. 

The Proclamation was read aloud at the Market Cross by 
Mr. Tyley, of Taunton, on the Saturday morning, before a 
great concourse of people. It ended with the words, ‘‘ We 
therefore, the noblemen, gentlemen, and Commons at present 
assembled, il the names of ourselves and of all the loyal and 
Protestant noblemen, gentlemen, and Commons of England, 
in pursuance of our duty and allegiance, and for the deliver- 
ing of the Kingdom from Popery, tyranny, and oppression, do 
recognise, publish, and proclaim the said high and mighty 
Prince James, Duke of Monmouth, as lawful and rightful 
Sovereign and King, by the name of James II., by the grace 
of God, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith. Gop save THE Kine !”’ 

After this the Duke was always saluted as King, prayed for 
as King, and styled ‘‘ His Majesty.’’ He also touched some (as 
only the King can do) for the king’s-evil, and, it is said, 
wrought many miracles of healing—a thing which, being 
noised abroad, should have strengthened the faith of the 
people in him. But the malignity of our enemies caused these 
cases of healing to be denied, or else explained as fables and 
inventions of the Duke’s friends. 

Among the accessions of this day was one which I cannot 
forbear to mention. It was that of an old soldier who had 
been one of Cromwell’s captains, Colonel Basset by name. He 
rodein—being a manadvanced in years, yet still strong and hale— 
at the head of a considerable company raised by himself. ’T'was 
hoped that his example would be followed by the adhesion of 
many more of Cromwell’s men, but the event proved other- 
wise. Perhaps, being old Republicans, they were deterred by 
the Proclamation of Monmouth as King. Perhaps they had 
grown slothful with age, and were now unwilling to face once 
more the dangers and fatignes of a campaign. Another 
recruit was the once-famous Colonel Perrot, who had been 
engaged with Colonel Blood in the robbery of the Crown 
Jewels—though the addition of a robber to our army was not 
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a matter of pride. He came, it was afterwards said, because 
he was desperate, his fortunes broken, and with no other hope 
than to follow the fortunes of the Duke. 

It became known in the course of the day that the army 
was to march on the Sunday. Therefore, everybody on 
Saturday evening repaired to the camp: some to bid farewel] 
and Godspeed to their friends, and others to witness the 
humours of a camp. I was fortunate in having Robin for a 
companion and protector—the place being rough and the 
behaviour and language of the men coarse even beyond what 
one expects at a country fair. The recruits still kept pouring 
in from all parts; but, as I have already said, many were 
disheartened when they found that there were no arms, and 
went home again. They were not all riotous and disorderly. 
Some of the men, those, namely, who were older and more 
sober-minded, we found gathered together in groups, earnestly 
engaged in conversation. 

‘They are considcring the Proclamation,’’ said Robin. 
“Truly, we did not expect that our Duke would so goon 
become King. They say he is illegitimate. Whatthen? Let 
him mount the throne by right of arms, as Oliver Cromwell 
could have done had he pleased—who asks whether Oliver was 
illegitimate or no? The country will not have another 
Commonuwealth—and it will no longer endure a Catholic King. 
Let us have King Monmouth, then: who is there better? ”’ 

In all the camp there was none who spoke with greater 
cheerfulness and confidence than Robin. Yet he did not 
disguise from himself that there might be warm work. 

“The King’s troops,’’ he said, ‘‘ are closing in all round 
us. That is certain. Yet, even if they all juin we are still 
more numerous and in much better heart; of that I am 
assured. At Wellington, the Duke of Albemarle commands 
the Devonshire Militia ; Lord Churchill is at Chard with the 
Somerset Regiment; Lord Bath is reported to be marching 
upon us with the Cornishmen; the Duke of Beaufort hath the 
Gloucester Militia at Bristol ; Lord Pembroke is at Chippenham 
with the Wiltshire Trainbands; Lord Feversham is on the 
march with the King’s standing army. Whatthen? are these 
men Protestants or are they Papists? Answer me that, Sweet- 
heart. 

Alas! had they been true Protestants there would have 
been such an answer as would have driven King James across 
the water three years sooner. 

The camp was now like a fair, only much finer and bigger 
than any fair I have ever seen. That of Lyme Regis could not 
be compared with it. There were booths where they sold 
gingerbread, cakes, ale, and cider; Monmouth favours for the 
recruits to sew upon their hats or sleeves ; shoes and stockings 
were sold in some, and even chap-books were displayed. There 
was a puppet show with Patient Grizzle; and a stand where a 
monkey danced. Men and women carricd about in baskets last 
year’s withered apples, with Kentish cobs and walnuts; there 
were booths where they fried sausages and roasted pork all day 
long; tumblers and clowns were performing in others ; painted 
and dressed-up girls danced m others; there was a bull-baiting; 
a man was making a fiery oration on the Duke’s proclamation : 
but I saw no one preaching a sermon. ‘There were here and 
there companies of country lads exercising with pike and 
halbert; and others, more advanced, with the loading and 
firing of their muskets. There were tables at which 
sut men with cards and dice, gambling: shouting when 
they won and cursing when they lost; others, of more 
thrifty mind, sat on the ground practising their trade 
of tailor or cobbler—thus losing no moncy, though they 
did go soldicring; some polished weapons and sharpened 
swords, pikes, and scythes; nowhere did we find any reading 
the Bible, or singing of hymns, or listening to sermons. Save 
for the few groups of sober men of whom I have spoken, the 
love of amusement carried all away; and the officers of the 
army, who might have turned them back to sober thought, 
were not visible. Everywhere noise; everywhere beating of 
drums, playing of pipes, singing of songs, bawling and laugh- 
ing. Among the men there ran about a number of saucy 
gipsy girls, their brown faces showing under red kerchiefs, 
their black eyes twinkling (truly they are pretty creatures to 
look upon when they are young; but they have no religion, 
and say of themselves that they have no souls). These girls 
talked with each other in their own language, which none out 
of their own nation—except the tinker-folk, who are said to 
be their cousins—understand. But English thcy talk very 
well, and they are so clever that, it is said, they will talk toa 
Somersetshire man in good broad Somerset, and to a man of 
Norfolk in his own speech, though he of Norfolk would not 
understand him of Somerset. 

‘“They are the vultures,’”? said Robin, ‘‘who follow for 
prey. Before the battle these women cajole the soldiers out 
of their money, and after the battle their men rob and even 
murder the wounded and plunder the dead.”’ 

Then one of them ran and stood before us. 

‘‘Let me tell thy fortune, handsome gentleman? Let me 
tell thine, fair lady ¢ A sixpence or a groat to cross my palm, 
Captain, and you shall know all that is to happen.”’ 

Robin laughed, but gave her sixpence. 


‘* Look me in the face, fair lady ’’—-she spoke good, plain . 


English, this black-eyed wench, though but a moment before 
she had been talking broad Somerset to a young recruit— 
‘‘Jook me in the face; yes. Allis not smooth. He loves you, 
but there will be separation and trouble. One comes between, 
a big man with a red face; he parts you. There is a wedding, 
I see your Ladyship plain. Why. you are crying at it, you 
cry all the time; but I do not see this gentleman. Then there 
is another wedding—yes, another—and I see you at both. 
You will be twice married. Yet, be of good heart, fair lady.”’ 

She turned away and ran after another couple, no doubt 
with much the same tale. 

‘*How should there be a wedding,’’ I asked, ‘if I am 


there and you not there, Robin--and I to be crying? And 
how could I—oh! Robin—how could I be married twice ?”’ 
‘*Nay, Sweetheart, she could not tell what wedding it was. 
She only uttered the gibberish of her trade; I am sorry that I 
wasted a sixpence upon her.”’ 
‘Robin, is it magic that they practise—these gipsies? Do 


they traffic with the Devil? We ought not to suffer witches to 
live amongst us.”* 

‘* Most are of opinion that they have no other magic than 
the art of guessing, which they learn to do very quickly, 
putting things together, from their appearance; so that if 
brother and sister walk out together they are taken to be 
lovers, and promised a happy marriage and many children.” 

That may be so, and perhaps the fortune told by this gipsy 
was only guess-work. But I cannot believe it; for the event 
proved that she had in reality possessed an exact knowledge of 
what was about to happen. 

Some of the gipsy women—but these were the older women, 
who had lost their good looks, though not their impudence— 
were singing songs, and those, as Robin told me, songs not fit 
to be sung; and one old crone, sitting before her tent beside a 
roaring wood-fire over which hung u great saucepan, sold 
charms against shot and steel. ‘The lads bought these greedily, 
giving sixpence apiece for them; so that the old witch must 
have made a sackful of money. They came and looked on 
shyly. Then one would say to the other, ‘‘ What thinkest, 
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lad? Is there aught in it?’ And the other would say, 

Truly, I know not; but she is a proper witch, and I'l] buy 
one. We may have to fight. Best make sure of a whole skin.” 
Aud so he bought one, and then all bought. ‘The husbands of 
the gipsy women were engaged, meantime, we understood, in 
robbing the farm-yards in the neighbourhood, the blame being 
afterwards laid upon our honest soldicrs. | 

Then there was a ballad-monger singing a song about a 
man and a broom, and velling it (to those who would buy) 
printed on a long slip of paper. The first linea were — 

There was an old man and he lived in a wvod, 

And his trade it was making a broom. 
but I heard no more, because Robin hurried me away. Then 
there were some who had drunk too much cider or beer, and were 
now reeling about with stupid faces and glassy eyes ; there were 
sume who were lying speechless or asleep upon the grass; and 
some were cooking supper over fires after the manner of the 
gipsies. 

‘‘T have seen cnough, Robin,’’ I said. ‘‘ Alas for sacred 
Religion if these are her defenders ! ’’ 

“’Tis always so,’’ said Robin, ‘in time of war. We must 
encourage our men to keep up their hearts. Should we be con- 
stantly reminding them that to-morrow half of them may be 
lying dead on the battle-tield? Then they would mope and 
hang their heads, and would presently desert.’’ 

‘*Qne need not preach of death, but one should preach of 
godliness and of sober joy. Look but at those gipsy wenches 
und those lads rolling about drunk. Are these things decent? 
If they escape the dangers of war, will it make them happy to 
look back upon the memory of thiscamp? Is it fit preparation 
to meet their Maker?’”’ 

‘‘In times of peace, swect Saint, these lads remember 
easily that in the midst of Jife we are in death, and they 
govern themselves accordingly. In times of war every man 
hopes for his own part to escape with a whole skin, though 
his neighbour fall. ‘That is why we are all so blithe and 
jolly. Let us now go home, before the night falls and the 
mirth becomes riotous and unscemly.”’ 

We passed a large booth, whence there issued sounds of 
singing. It was a roofless inclosure of canvas. Some ale- 
house man of Taunton had set it up. Robin drew aside the 
canvas door. 

‘* Look jn,’’ he said. 
keeping up their hearts.”’ 

It was furnished with benches and rough tables: at one end 
were casks. ‘The benches were crowded with soldiers, every 
man with a pot before him, and the varlets were running 
backwards and forwards with cans of ale and cider. Most of 
the men were smoking pipes of tobacco, and they were singing 
n song which seemed to have no end. One bawled the hues, 
and when it came to the ‘‘ Let the hautboys play!”’ and the 
“Huzza!’’ they all roared out together :— 

Now, now, the Duke's health, 
And let the hautboys play, 
While the troops on their march shall 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Now, now, the Duke's health, 
And let the hautboys play, 


While the drums and the trumpets sound from the shore 
Huzza ! huzza! huzza! 
They sang this verse several times over. ‘Then another began— 
Now, now, Lord Grey's health, 
And let the hautboys play, 
While the troops on their march shall 
Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Now, now, Lord Grey’s health, 
And let the haut! oys play, 
While the drums and the trumpets sound from the shore 


Huzza! huzza! huzza! 
Next a third voice took it up— . 


Now, now, the Colonel's health, 
And let the hautboys play, 

and then a fourth and a fifth, and the last verse was bawled as 
lustily and with so much joy that one would have thought the 
mere singing would have gotten them the victory. Men are 
so made, I suppose, that they cannot work together without 
singing and music to keep up their hearts, Sailors sing when 
they weigh anchor; men who unlade ships sing as they carry 
out the bales; even Cromwell's Ironsides could not march in 
silence, but sang Psalms as they marched. 

The sun was set and the twilight falling when we left the 
camp ; and there was no abatement of the roaring and singing, 
but rather an increase. 

“They will go on,’’ said Robin, “ until the drink or their 
money gives out; then they will lie down and sleep. You 
have now seen our camp, Sweetheart. It is not, truth to say, as 
decorous aa a conventicle, nor is the talk so godly as in Nir 
Christopher's hall. For rough fellows there must be rough 
play ; in a month these lads will be veterans; the singing will 
have grown stale to them; the black-eyed gipsy-women will 
have no more power to charm away their money; they will 
understand the meaning of war; the camp will be sober if it 
is not religious.”’ 

So we walked homewards, I, for my part, saddened to 
think in what a spirit of riot these young men, whom I had 
pictured so full of godly zeal, were preparing to meet the 
chance of immediate death and judgment. 

‘‘ Sweet,’’ said Robin, ‘‘I read thy thoughts in thy troubled 
eycs. Pray for us. Some will fight none the worse for 
knowing that there are good women who pray for them.”’ 

We were now back in the town; the streets were still full 
of people, and no one seemed to think of bed. Presently we 
passed the Castle Inn ; the windows were open, and we could 
see a great company of gentlemen sitting round a table on which 
were candles lit and bowls full of strong drink; nearly every 
man had his pipe at his lips and his glass before him, and one 
of them was singing to the accompaniment of a guitar. Their 
fuces were red and swollen, as if they had taken too much. 
At one end of the table sat Humphrey. What? could 
Humphrey, too, be a reveller with the rest? His face, which 
was gloomy, and his eyes, which were sad, showed that he 
was not. 

‘‘The officers have supped together,’ said Robin. ‘It 
may be long before we get such good quarters again. A cup 
of hipsy and a song in good fellowship, thou wilt not grudge 
so much P”’ 

. ‘*Nay,’’ I said, ‘‘’tis all of a piece. Like man, like master. 
Officers and men alike—all drinking and singing. Is there not 
one good man in all the army ?”’ 

_As I spoke one finished a song at which all laughed, 
except Humphrey, and drummed the table with their fists and 
shouted. 

Then one who seemed to be the president of the table 
turned to Humphrey. 

‘* Doctor,’ he said, ‘‘thou wilt not drink, thou dost not 
laugh, and thou hast not sung. Thou must be tried by court- 
martial, and the sentence of the court is a brimming glass of 
punch or @ song.”’ 

“Then, gentlemen,’’ said Humphrey, smiling, ‘‘I will 
give you a song. But blame me not if you mislike it; I made 
the song in praise of the sweetest womun in the world.’’ He 
took the guitar and struck the strings. When he began to 
sing my cheeks flamed and my breath came and went, for I 
knew the song; he had given it to me four years agone. Who 


‘“ See the brave defenders of Religion 
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was the sweetest woman in the world? Oh! he made this 
song for me!—he made this song for mc, and none but me! 
But these rude revellers would not know that—and I never 
guessed that the song was for me. How could I think that he 
would write these extruvagancies for me? But poets cannot 
mean what they say— 


As rides the moon in azure skies, 
The twinkling stars beside ; 
As when in splendour she doth rise, 
Their lesser lights they hide 
So beside Celia, when her face we see, 
All unregarded other maidens be. 


As Helen in the town of Troy 
Shone fair beyond all thought, 
That to behold her was a joy 
By death too poorly bought. 
So, when fair Celia deigns the Jawn to grace 
All tife, all joy, dwells in her lovely face. 


As the sweet river floweth by 
Green banks and alders tall, 
It stayeth not for prayer or sigh, 
Nor answereth if we call. 
So Celina heeds not though Love cry and weep ; 
She heavenward wendeth while we earthward creep. 


The marbled Saint, so cold and pure, 
Minds naught of earthly bate ; 
Nor can man's gauds entice or lure 
That fixed heavenly gaze. 
So, Celia, though thou Qucen and Empress art, 
To heaven, to beaven alone, belengs thy heart. 

Now while Humphrey sang this song, @ hush fell upon the 
revellers; they had expected nothing but a common drinking- 
song. After the bawling and the noise and the ribaldry ’twas 
like a breath of fresh air after the closeness of a prison ; or like 
a drink of pure water to one half dead with thirst. 

‘* Robin,”’ I said, ‘‘ there is one good man in the camp.”’ I 
say that while Humphrey sang this song—which, to be sure, 
was neither a drinking-song, nor a party song, nor a song of 
wickedness and folly—the company looked at each other 
in silence, and neither laughed nor offered to interrupt. Nay, 
there were signs of grace in some of their faces, which became 
grave and thoughtful. When Humphrey finished it, he laid 
down the guitar and rose up with a bow, saying, ‘‘ I have sung 
my song, gentlemen all—and so, good-night !’’ and walked 
out of the room. 

‘¢ Robin,” 1 said again, ‘‘ thank God, there is one good man 
in the camp! I had forgotten Humphrey.” 

““Yes,’? Robin replied; ‘‘ Humphrey is a good man, if ever 
there was one. But he is glum. Something oppresses him. 
His eyes are troubled, and he hangs his head, or if he laughs 
at all, itis as if he would rather cry. Yet all the way home 
from Holland he was joyful, save when his head was held over 
the side of the ship. He sang and laughed: he spoke of great 
things about to happen. TI have never Known him more happy. 
And now his face is glcomy, and he sighs when he thinks no 
one watcheth him. Perhaps, like thee, Sweet, he cannot abide 
the noise and riot of the camp. He would fain see every man 
Bible in hand. ‘To-day he spent two hours with the Duke before 
the Council, and was with thy father afterwards. Tis certam 
that the Duke hath great confidence in him. Why is he so 
gloomy? He bitterly reproached me for leaving Sir Christopher, 
as if he alone had a conscience to obey or honour to remember !”” 

Humphrey came forth at this moment and stood for a 
moment on the steps. Then he heaved a great sigh and walked 
away slowly, with hanging head, not seeing us. 

‘ What is the matter with him’’’ said Robin. ‘‘ Perhaps 
they flout him for being a physician. ‘These fellows have no 
respect for learning or for anyone who is not a country gentle- 
man. Well, perhaps when we are on the march he will again 
pick up his spirits. They are going to sing again. Shall we 
go, Child?” 

But the president called a name, which made me stop a 
little longer. 

‘Barnaby !’’ he cried ; ‘‘jolly Captain Barnaby ! Now that 
Doctor Graveairs hath left us we will begin the night. Barnaby, 
my hero, thy song. Fill up, gentlemen! The night is young, 
and to-mcrrow we march. Captain Barnaby, tip us a sea-song. 
Silence, gentlemen, for the Cuaptain’s song.”’ 

It was my brother that they called upon—no other. He 
got up from his place at the summons and rose to his feet. 
Heavens! what a broad man he seemed compared with those 
who sat beside him! His face was red and his cheeks swollen 
because of the strong drink he had taken. Jn his hand he 
held a full glass of it. Robin called it hipsy—and it is a 
mixture of wine, brandy, and water with lemon juice and 
sugar—very heady und strong. 

Said not Barnaby that there was one religion for a lands- 
manu and another for a sailor’ I thought of that as he stood 
looking round him. If it were so, it would be truly a happy 
circumstance for most sailors; but I know not on what 
assurance this belief can be argued. Then Barnaby waved his 
hand. 

‘* Yoho! my lads!”’ he shouted. 
the crew has gone ashore !”’ 

Then he began to singin a deep voice which made the 
glusses ring— 

Shut the door—lock the door— 
Out of window fling the key. 
Hasten; bring me more, bring me more: 
Kill ai Fill it up for me. 
The daylight which you think, 
The daylight which you think, 
The daylight which yuu think, 
*Tis but the candle’s flicker : 
The morning star wil) never wink, 
The morning star will never wink, 
ill there cometh stint of liquor. 
For ’tis tipple, tipple, tipple all around the world, my lads, 
And the sun in drink is nightly lapped and curled, my lads, 
And to-night let us drink, and to-morrow we'll to sea ; 
For 'tis tipple, tipple, tipple—yes, 'tis tipple, tipple, tipple— 
Makes the world and us to jee. 

‘Take me home, Robin,’’ I said, ‘‘I have seen and heard 
enough. Alas! we have need of all the prayers that we can 
utter from the depths of our heart, and more ! ”’ 

(To be continued.) 


‘* The ship ’s in port and 


The twenty-seventh annual show of the Derbyshire 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society has been held at Derby 
under favourable auspices, the entries being numerous. 


Norwich Castle, so long used as a prison, having been 
acquired by the Corporation, will, at a cost of about £11,000, 
be turned into a public museum, art gallery, &c. The greater 
part of the money has been subscribed or promised, and it is 
expected that the remainder will be speedily obtainable, and 
that the alterations will shortly be proceeded with. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


The Queen has taken an opportunity, during her recent visit 
to Glasgow, of again and very empbatically expressing her 
sympathy with the higher education of women. Her Majesty 
visited and received an address from the committee of Queen 
Margaret's College, an institution which Mrs. John Elder, in 
1884, presented to the Glasgow Association for the Higher 
Education of Women. ‘The average number of stndents 
attending the college is 250. It is very pleasant to find 
wealthy women aiding in so generous o manner as Mrs. Elder 
did in presenting the college in the education of girls. It is 
quite clear that in a generation or two the extreme inequality 
in endowed and assisted education which now exists between girls 
and boys, and between young men and women, will be greatly 
reduced. So soon as public opinion sanctions such provision 
being made, generous and rich women are not wanting to 
supply the needful funds. Leaving the luckless “ Holloway’s” 
out of the question, Girton College has been the recipient of 
various munificent donations from women—notably, one from 
the late Miss Gamble, of Portland-place, who made the college 
her residuary legatee, and so provided it with over ten 
thousand pounds, out of which a new wing was built. Mrs. 
Abel Heywood left an equal sum to the women’s classes of the 
Owen’s College, provided the council will use it for that 
purpose ; and Mrs. Elder's gift to the Glasgow College has 
been equally munificent. The approval accorded to such 


efforts by the Queen cannot fail to give an impetus to 


the happy wave of female generosity which is bringing 
higher education within the means of more and yet more 
girls. The Queen's reply to the address from the College 
included the following phrases :—“ It is a source of 
gratification to me to hear of the success of Queen Margaret's 
College ; every movement which tends to raise the position of 
women and to extend the sphere of their usefulness has my 
warm approval.” 

So the movement for “extending the sphere of useful- 
ness” of women goes on, the time being ripe for it. 
There is, no doubt, another side of the shield, and 
some of the girls of the next generation may be dis- 
posed to envy their ancestresses who lived in quieter times: 
who learned to read, write,and keep the simplest accounts, 
and were then freed from all obligation to study, and were not 
expected to be any more highly cultivated. To whom much 
is given, from them much is required; and it would be idle to 
deny that the calm, domestic days led by our grandmothers 
were in some respects enviable. But one cannot live out of 
one’s century, if one would ; whatever its peculiar strain and 
effort, they must be borne as the price of its special advan- 
tages. Changed conditions have altered the position of women. 
Steam has taken full half of our old domestic work away, 
both by enabling manufactures to be best done on a large scale, 
and by increasing the ease with which manufactured goods 
can be conveyed to those who use them. Thus the work of 
women is taken from the home, and women must foilow their 
work, and must in large numbers turn out of the domestic shelter 
to find their vocation, in the varied duties of the wider world. 
They must. then, be as well prepared as may be for the battle 
of life, and for the exercise in it of all their powers; for the 
more highly organised work in which women must now share 
demands the exertion of many intellectual and moral as well 
as physical capabilities that were little required in the more 
routine, though equally arduous, duties of old-fashioned house- 
keeping. If the modern conditions of women’s labour press 
more hardly than older ones did on the idle, the feeble, and 
the incapable—the remedy, and the only possible remedy, is to 
reduce the number of such members of our sex, by improving 
both body and mind by education—which is the object of 
colleges for women. 

Though this is the dull season in town, when the West- 
End is almost deserted, when the squares are given over to care- 
takers and cats, when the shopkeepers condescend to be on the 
watch for customers, and when bardly any but hack-carriages 
are seen in the streets; yet London is not without novelties. 
There are none in the world of fashion; but in those little 
matters which form suitable presents to take home to friends 
in the country there is as much that is fresh to be seen now, a3 
at any other season. Amongst the newest things is a fir-cone 
brooch, the ornament itself being in gold, the series of little over- 
lapping plates of the precious metal giving exactly the natural 
appearance, while the case in which it lies, nestling in the blue 
silk lining, is of leather, marked off to have a similar appear- 
ance. A novel development of the popular watch-bracelet has the 
tiniest of time-keepers dangling from a very short and slender 
chain, and looking as though it were the key of the padlock 
centre of the narrow bangle that surrounds the wrist. Another 
form of the same useful ornament is in silver, and is called a 
wristlet ; there is a narrow band of silver around the arm, 
from which hangs a series of little chains of silver. On one 
of these a sovereign-purse is intended to hang; on another 1s 
a little silver watch set in a deep socket ; on another is 4 tiny 
propelling pencil-case ; while a fourth is left free in order 
to have attached to it any small parcel or other object 
that it may be wished to carry. This is, in effect, having 
a chatelaine on the wrist—a notion that could only 
commend itself to a person who liked display and 
noise. A pretty brooch is in the form of a gold “ merry- 
thought ;” one variety of this idea has a tiny bird in plain gold 
perched on the lower branch, and another has the space 
between the two halves filled in with the figures denoting this 
year of grace. In novelties for table use is a sardine server, 
with the holders shaped like two of the fish, fixed crosswise on 
the ends of the sugar-tong-like prongs. Another is an egg- 
boiler for table use, which will allow the mistress to prepare 
the matutinal egg to the precise taste of each member of the 
household, and to serve it up quite hot and fresh. The article 
consists of a silver boiler shaped like an orange, opening in the 
middle to take the water in which the eggs cook. ‘This vessel is 
supported on the top of a tripod stand, at the bottom of which 
is a ring with a little spirit-lamp upon it, that keeps the water 
boiling. There is another variety of the same object in which 
the boiler is suspended by chains, like a gipsies’ kettle, from 
the middle of a “three-stick” stand, with a separate little 
support for the spirit-lamp beneath. 

Mr. Oscar Wilde has now, I believe, edited the Woman's 
World fora year. ‘The September number introduces a new 
feature. which one is rather sorry to see. Hitherto, only 
women have written in the pages of that magazine ; this month 
two contributions—a short poem and an article on tapestry— 
are signed with masculine names. ‘Those contributions, how- 
ever, are hardly likely to be regarded as the spice or savourlog 
salt of the number, the gem of which, to my thinking, 1s & 
paper on “* Roman Women at the Beginning of the Empire, 
by Miss Richardson, illustrated by two beautiful portraits 
from antique busts. The view shown of the great influence 
exercised by women ina time when law and custom straitly 
forbad them not only power but even personal liberty, 18 most 
striking.and the paper is written in an elevated yet picturesque 
style befitting the stately subject. Other interesting articles 
are Mrs. Cooper-Oakley’s * Bonnets of the Reign,” “ Ouida’s 
on “ The Streets of London,” and a series of apophthegms by 
the Queen of Roumania.. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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. {if “BUT Went- 
' worth—--who 

ever names him 

wWithont think- 

ing of those 

harsh dark 


features, en- 
nobled by their ex- 
pression into more 
than the majesty of an 
antiqne Jupiter; of 
that brow, that eve, 
that cheek, that lip, 
wherein, as in a chronicle, are written the events of many 
stormy and disastrous years, high enterprise accomplished, 
frightful dangers braved, power wnsparingly exercised, 
suffering unshrinkingly borne: of that fixed look, so full of 
severity, of mournful anxiety, of deep thought, of dauntless 
resolution, which seems at once to forebode and to defy a 
terrible fate, as it lowers on us from the living canvas of 
fandyke?” 
bea eee are the famous words of Macaulay: and even thus 
one might ask, Who ever names Wentworth House—the great 
mansion in the south of York- 
shire, not far from clouded = — 
Sheffield-— without at once | 
thinking of its sometime owner, | 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 
Strafford : “ the one supremely 
able man the King had” in 
his fatal struggle with the 
Commons of England ? 

Far back as we have any 
records of its history, Went- 
worth Woodhouse belonged to 
Strafford’s ancestry. In the 
days of Henry Iil., William 
de Wyntword of Wyntword 
acquired the estate by his 
marriage with Emma, daughter 
of William Wodehous “ of 
Wodehous * — most’ likely a 
real house of wood. an ancient 
timber dwelling, dating per- 
haps from the Conquest. The 
usual spelling of the name of 
old was “Winteworth”; and 
so, they say. it is still pro- 
nounced localfty—though I can- 
not say IT noticed it. In 
Domesday the name is men- 
tioned five times : with 
the spelling * Wintrerworde,” 
which perhaps suggests a truc 
derivation from * winter,” 

And here lived the Went- 
worths of Wentworth Wood- 
honse, and inherited the house 
and jands, in reeular male sue- 
cessioa, from the time of Henry 
Ill. to that of Charles ITT. 
leven William Wentworths 
held rule here withouta break ; 
and then camea series of alter- 
nate—or very nearlyalternate— 
Williams and Thomases, which 
lasted till, on the death of Strafferd’s son without issne, the 
property passed to the children of his daughter. 

Among these earlier Wentworths were some good fighting- 
men. Best known to fame, and something of a“ echaracter ” 
in his way, was the seeond Sir Thomas. who tlourished—and 
that greatly—in the days of Henry VIII. His bravery at the 
sattle of the Spurs won him the honour of knighthood ; later 
on, lis wealth gained him the title of “Golden Thomas.” It 
scetus an odd employment of this wealth to have paid with it 
i fine that he might nef be made a Knight of the Bath : more 
reasonable was the license he obtained fram the King in 152s, 
that, being infirm, he might wear his bonnet in the Royal 
presences, 3 

The younger branches of the family founded houses of 
their own ; there were the Wentworths of North andof South 
Elmsal, of Bretton, of Wentworth Castle—also in Yorkshire— 
and of Nettlested, in Suffolk. This last family beeame Larls 
of Cleveland and Barons Wentworth. 

But the eldest branch achieved the highest honours. The 
first Baronet was a powerful and wealthy man ; and his son 
and heir took every way of advancement, moving ever upwards, 
till he died, said Clarendon, “the greatest snbjcet in power, 
and little inferior to any in fortune, that was at that time in 
any of the three kingdoms.” 

We need not take it that he advanced by base means. There 
is nothing low in the face that Vandyke shows us: it was no 
vulgar man who wrote that last letter, in which he urged his 
Ow: death upon the King. But of Wentwerth’s enormors 
ambition there can hardly be a doubt; and his motto was 
“Thorough” ; and we find that every step he took bore him 
higher, either in fame, or power, or wealth. 

He was married twice—first to the Lady Margaret Clifford, 
daughter of the Earl of Cumberland, and connected with many 
of the greatest English houses ; and, in 1624, tio years after her 
death, to Arabella Holles (sister of Denzil), the daughter of 
the Earl of Clare. Thus, each time he married “ well,” as it is 
called ; but each seems to have been a marriage of affection, 
and his exceeding grief at the death, in childbirth, of his 
second wife is on record, as is the sympathy then shown for 
him in the town of York, where he seems to have been greatly 
liked, 

Yet the early records of his quiet life at Wentworth show 
that he was determined to be first, wherever he was, at what- 
ever cost. Clarendon mentions his rivalry with “the old Lord 
Saville,” whom he defeated, and succeeded as Custos of the 
Rolls for the West Riding ; nor rested “till he had bereaved 
him of all place and power in Conrt, and so sent him down, a 
Most abject, disconsolate old man, to his country.” 

With this masterful spirit, jt is notsurprising that he made 
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enemies ; and a more curious evidence of 
this than any of Clarendon’s direct words 
is given by the index to the “ History of 
the Rebellion.” Here we find, in entry 
after entry under the head of “ Went- 
worth,” Lari Holland hostile to him-—Sip 
H. Vane hie implacable enemy — Karls 
Essex and Holland his enemies, and why— 
Army incensed against him—Lord Savile his 
bitter enemy — Queen hostile to him — Sir 
L. Hotham his enemy—Earl of Southampton 
nat his friend, Perhaps in all his quarrels 
he was right; yet, in any case, what a 
talent for quarrelling ! 

He came of age in 1614, and in the 
same year, on his father’s death, succeeded 
to the estate. Here he mainly lived— 
it was fourteen years before Parliament took up any great 
share of his time—and kept up a stately hospitality. in the 
great red-bricked house of which some part still stands. He 
entertained largely ; and, apart from guests, his ordinary 
household numbered sixty-four. He always loved the life of 
% country gentleman. Much later, when he was ruling 
Ireland with an iron hand, he found time to order minutely 
the affairs of his home estate; and wrote then of his love of 
rural peace, remembering, no doubt, the life he had described 
ten years before, when he wrote to Sir George Calvert “ Our 
ohjects and thoughts are limited in looking upon a tulip, 
hearing a bird sing, a rivulet murmuring, or some petty yet 
innocent pastimes.” 

He entered Parliament in 1620—he was elected, on Christ- 
maz Day, knight of the shire for the county of York—and at 
once took an active part as a friend of the people, a strong 
opponent of the unlimited monarchy of the Stuarts. This 
Parliament did not live long, nor did the next (in which he 
sat for Pontefract) ; but Sir Thomas Wentworth was already 
an opponent so powerful that the King was glad to keep him 
out of the Parliament of 1627 by making him Sheriff of his 


‘county, 


But in this same year came a motive for the strongest 











EARL AND COUNTESS FITZWILLIAM. 

public action, Like Hampden, Wentworth refused to pay 
his share of the forced loan demanded by the King. THe was 
imprisoned in the Marshalsea, and afterwards was ordered to 
keep within the town or neighbourhood of Dartford. By 
Christmastime, however, he was free ; and early in 1628 once 
more sat for Yorkshire in the House of Commons. 

And then—then came the sudden change, which has made 
the character of Wentworth one of the hardest mddles in 
history. Macaulay and others attribute it to sheer venality : 
the King tempted him, and he fell: the King paid a high 
price, and bonght him, body and soul. (And it is true that, 
as early as July inthis vear, Charles's former enemy was made 
a Peer, Baron Wentworth of Weutworth-Woodhouse ; on 
Dee. 10 he was ereated Viscount Wentworth; he was soon 
made a Privy Councillor, Lord Lieutenant of the county of 
York, and Lord President of the North.) 

Mr, tsardiner gives him credit for honesty. maker him a 
kind of Girondist—though a Girondist with the will of a 
Cromwell. And, as has been said, no base man could have 
written that final letter to the King ; as no aitogether worthy 
man could have ruled [reland as he ruled it, or have said— 
when Hampden, his friend of old. refused to pay Ship-money 
till he was lawfully bidden—* He should be whipt into his 
and if the rod be so used that it smart not, Iam the 
more sorry.” 

From whatever motive, Wentworth was the mainstay of 
the King’s cause during the next twelve years, as Lord Presi- 
dent of the North. Lord-Deputy of Ireland, Licutenant-General 
of thearmy against the Scots: and was rewarded with titles 
aud great wealth. In 1640 he was made Baron Raby, of Raby 
Castle: he was Earl of Strafford, a Knight of the Garter, and 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland. 

sut his measure was fall. 


BScuses ¢ 


In the first year of the Long 
Parliament one of the earliest measures of the House of 
Commons was his impeachment before the Lords. Then 
followed that famous trial in Westminster Hall, when for 
eighteen days he defended himself against the mightiest 
opponents in England “with all imaginable dexterity, 
answering this and evading that with all possible skill and 
eloquence.” He was not condemned till a Bill of Attainder 
was passed—and his Royal master signed it: moved thereto, 
perhaps, by the noble letter which, with any other King, one 
thinks, should have pleaded most eloquently for him, “ Sir,” 
wrote Strafford, * my consent shall more acquit you herein to 
God, than all the world can doe besides. Toa willing man there 
isno injury done. And as by God's grace I forgive all the 
world with a calmness and meekness of infinite contentment 
to my dislodging soule, so, Sir, to you can I give the life of 
this world with all the cheerfulness imaginable ; in the just 
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acknowledgment of your exceeding favours,” 
Tower-hill, “with marvellous : - And 50, on 


: tranquillit : 
delivered his head to the block.” quillity of mind, he 


His 80n, on amiable weak man, died childless in 1695 
leaving the estates to pass to the issue of a sister who had 
married Edward, second Baron Rockingham. 

And the second Chief Minister of England, who also ruled 
at W entworth—the builder, indeed, of the present house—wag 
a Rockingham: Charles Watson Wentworth, first Marquis; 
An honourable, pleasant, simple man— — 

; Gentle, intrepid, generous, mild, and just, 

says his epitaph—but of no very commanding abilities, he was 
@ singular contrast to the mighty Strafford. Yet he was 
twice Prime Minister of England—the second time with 
every prospect of long-continued power, had not his sudden 
death overthrown all hopes. Burke, his intimate friend 
wrote the fine “Character” which is engraved in the 
mausoleum which we shall pass before we leave the park, by- 
its southern gate, for Rotherham. On the other hand, one 
remembers the epigram of a wit of the Opposition party : 

Tell the truth --if the people can hear without shocking ’em— 

That the Nation's asleep, and the Minister's Roching vem, 

Quitting the Prime Minister till we reach his mausoleum, 
we come to the line of the Fitzwilliams, still holding rule 
here. The third Earl of Fitzwilliam married Lord Rocking. 
ham's daughter, and thus came to inherit Wentworth: l ut his 
family had been landowners in this immediate neighhour- 
hood—at Sprotborough, only some ten miles off—as long ago 
as the eleventh century. One good-hearted Sir William 
Fitzwilliam of those early days set up in the Hizh-strect of 
Sprotborough a cross, with these words engraven on brass— 


GEihoso is hungry. and lists 10 cate, 

Het oim come to Dprotburgh to bis mrate: 

And for a night. and for a Day, 

ahis horse shall habe both corn and hay. 

And noe man shall ast Him where he gocrth awap. 


But as the days went by men grew less hospitable, and in 1520 
the cross was pulled down. 

History tells us of some 
sixteen William Fitzwilliams, 
and four Johns, in the direct 
line; many of them men of 
note, and one—the William of 
Elizabeth's day—Lord Deputy 
of Ireland five times, for four 
and thirty years. His grand- 
son was raised to the Peerage 
of Ireland ; and a descendant, 


fourth Earl Fitzwilliam, 
achieved the rare feat of 
making himself beloved as 


Lord Lieutenant—as we shall 
see in due place. The great 
grandson of this fourth Earl— 


William Thomas Wentworth 
Spencer Fitzwilliam, seventh 
Earl Fitzwilliam—whose 


golden wedding is this week to 
be celebrated, now holds rule at 
Wentworth Woodhouse: of 
which house, and the park 
about it, the tings to be seen 
therein and the way thereto, 
some account must now he 
riven. 

The nearest way to Went- 
worth is to take the train from 
Sheffield to the little station 
at Chapeltown, whence the 
house is but two miles’ walk— 
the two longest miles, though, 
that I recollect to have met. 
(Or you can go from Lother- 
ham, whence it is a four-mile 
drive.) 

It is a pleasant journey, by 
reason of itscontrasts. Yoncome 
out from the terrible smoke- 
cloud of Sheffield, pierced by its 
thousands of tall chimneys, and 
pass the little red houses just 
beyond, quite pert and shiny in the sunlight, with the great 
slope of Wincobank high above them ; and quickly you are in 
the green country, a land of hills and dales, with tall trees 
bordering the little fields, and everywhere houses dotted about 
and signs of humanity. You are in the ancient woodland 
that Robin Hood (and Walter Seott) have made famous for us: 
for here “in that pleasant district of merry England which is 
watered by the Don, there extended in ancient times a large 
forest, covering the greater part of the hills and valleys 
which lie between Sheffield and the pleasant town of Don- 
caster. The remains of this extensive wood are still to be 
seen at the noble seats of Wentworth, of Wharncliffe Park, 
and around Rotherham.” This, indeed, was of old Sherwood 
Forest ; it was here that Gurth and Wamba talked, as the sun 
was setting in a cloudless sky. 

[t is a smoky country now, 
yoads are 
grey, and the 
houses dirty, 
and even in 
the Park it- 
self, eight 
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though a picturesque; the 


Sheffield (and 
four from its 
murky neigh- 
bour Rother- 
ham), ome 
seems to taste 
the smoke in 
the air, and 
November 
brings fogs 
quite worthy 
of London. 





Yet you are 
among the 
hills, and 


there is a 
fresh wind 
blowing, and 
you have 
varying views 
of wood and 
slope; passing by the first lodge; uphill along a grey road 
between the fields, you catch always a glimpse of water, or of 
a high church on a round-topped hill, ora line of dark wood 
along the ridge, across the valley on your right. 

To the Park itself there are high iron gates, with no bell, 
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and a classic temple for a lodge. It looks as though yon conld 
not get in without winding a horn, or some such formality of 
the days of Robin Hood: but you can, and very simply—as 
you will probably find out, if you go there and think it over. 
In the Park, a bluff solid wall on the left bounds the private 
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THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


gardens; upon it is a little temple, with a statue therein, and 
a row of elms runs along the higher ground behind the wall. 
To the right you look down into a cup of bills, with dark 
lines of trees, and peeps of the grey water of little lakes 
shimmering constantly in the light. Long-horned cows move 
across the smooth grass—“ Brahmins,” and Highlanders, with 
rough coats, black, brown, and white—and red and fallow 
deer are further off. At the end of the wall isa kind of round 
tower, with a dial projecting from its side; and as you turn 
the corner you come immediately upon a grand view of the 
house—a great Classic building, two hundred yards in length, 
With a stately portico high up above a zigzag staircase, and 
wings standing boldly out to right and left. It is, indeed, 
“ not ugly.” as Horace Walpole says—with some surprise, for 
the British Classic is not as a rule a thing of beauty in archi- 
tecture. What gives picturesqnencss to Wentworth Wood- 
house is the amount of relief. of variety, in its design: the 
projecting middle block, the line of statucs along the roof, the 
general absence of “ Classic” flatness, and, most of all, I think, 
the variety of colour. The pale, brownish yellow of the 
mass is not only broken up by the windows, and the pillars 
with their darker shadows, but it is as it were picked out with 
black—along the top runs an irregular line made up of 
statues, vases, projections, and ornaments, all black, or 
of the darkest brown: and thus, tipped with black 
against its yellow, and crossed and varied with stairs and 
pillars, the whole building seems to sparkle in the sunlight, as 
it stands out against the wide lawn, and the dark masses of the 
trecs, with distant hills anda grey sky beyond. 

This present house was bnilt, by the first Marquis of 
Rockingham, round that which was Strafford’s home; “a 
pompous front, screening an old house,” Walpole calls it. and 
says that‘ it was built by the late Lord on a design of the 
Prussian architect Both.” The house seems to have been 
turned round—the back of the present house was the front of 
the old one; very curious in colour this is: gray-yellow in the 
middle, but the rest of a pale red, or pink, with pink paths to 
match it, indaring contrast to the green lawn. (These paths 
have all the look of brick, broken up small; but they are 
really made of “ shale”—rnbbish from the neighbouring pits, 
burnt, and made into very capital material for garden-walks ; 
and perhaps of a colour no bolder than the glaring yellow 
gravel to which we are accustomed.) 

Otherwise, this back-front (if one may so call it) is 
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stately enough. with its projecting wings. and statue a-top in 
the middle: and it overlooks a lovely greensward bordered 
with rare trees of the softest, deep colour, and a long path 
leading through the gardens. with the high spire of the church 
standing up against the sky at its end. 

These gardens are the prettiest of the 
old fashion that I have ever seen, with cut 
hedges and winding beds of regular design 
—one most lovely bed of violas of a glow- 
ing purple-blue is quite unforrettable—and 
a sweet scent such as rarely comes from 
the grand new flowers of modern gardens. 
And beyond, in the great walled kitehen 
garden—guarded by statues of Lucretia and 
Collatinus, carrying on an animated con- 
yersition across the gateway above which 
they are perched—there are long borders of 
flower-beds, with colours not massed in 
platoons as now-a-days they mostly are, but 
far lovelier in the constant sparkle of their 
brivht variety, exquisite dots of purple, 
vellow, scarlet and white, among the bright 
ereen of their leaves. 

Just beyond the gardens are the two 
ehurehes. pew and old; the former, built by 
the present Lord Fitzwilliam, a landmark 
from far away. a graccful Early English 
Duildine of yellowish stone, with a tall 
sJender spire. Across the way stand the 
vellow ruins of the older chareh, in the 
churchyard bright with flowers: a small 
syiare tower, a desolate place where once 
the concregation sat, and the former chancel, 
new used as a mortuary chapel. Here are 
very interesting monuments of Strafford— 
with his kneeling figure ahove—his father 
and mother, and his son: and just behind 
this charch lies the little drab village of Wentworth, quite 
eclipsed by the great house which has sprung from it. 

But the hoase is waiting, aud we must return to it—not 
having yet, 
indeed, — en- 
tercd at the 
front door. 


It is the 
small door 
on the 
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Stratford's son, weak but amiable enough, and Charles's. ugly, 
but no fool. 

" And, while we think of it. shall we not visit Strafford’s 
own rooms, in the oldest corner of the house ?—still, no doubt, 
very much as he left them (not that he hax left them alto- 
gether, as you shall see). Two quaint, dark little rooms they 
are—hardly such as a great Earl would choose for his lodgings 
now-a-days. They overlook the little Chapel Court, of plain, 
dark-red brick, and face the grey old Well-gate—Inigo Jones's, 
they say—throngh which Strafford passed from his own honse 
for the Jast time, and over which Lord Rockingham is said to 
have planted the little tree, which still grows and flourishes, 
in no earth worth speaking of. Beyond is a pleasant peep of 
a slope of garden, with its smooth green grass and pink path- 
way. 
But the rcoms themselves are as unpretending as may be. 
The first. the dressing-room, is a small dusky chamber, with 
white pillars standing out against a background of dark 
yellow ; and the bed-room is, if anything, yellower still, with 
pillars across, which cut off a little sombre recess for the bed. 

Yet hither, as they say, the Earl returns occasionally. I 
have been to many great houses, but never, to my disappoint- 
ment, have found in any one of them the traces of aghost : but 
here, I am assnred, the maid-servants go in terror of the yrreat 
Earl himself, wino passes down the Oak Stairease—and the 
Oak Staircase is there. and T saw it—at eleven o'cleck on 
Friday nights; and, for ccnvenience, carrics his head under 
his arm. 

Another legend, of precisely equal truth, tells how Strafford, 
being in danger of arrest at Tankersley Old lIall near here, 
where he sometimes lived, was fain to climb into a great oak- 
tree as a hiding-place ; but his favonrite dog came after him 
to the tree—not, I believe, climbing nyp—and so betrayed him. 
And, indeed, there is the dog ia his picture in the Vandyke 
Room. 

Of another nature are the memorials of Strafford in the 
library—his own collection of books, with many fine Elzevir 
and Aldine classics ; a portrait of his two plain daughters ; 
and a Bible and prayer-book, richly adorned, given to him by 
his King, to whom he gave so much. 
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Ways used ; 
the = grand 
portico 
above is for 
solemn state 
alone. Enter- 
ing, YOU pars 
through 
arches into a 
low, pillared 
hall — were 
it only a 
ruin, it 
woulddoubt- 
less be called 
the Hall of 
a Hundred 
Columns, for 
there at are 
least twenty. 
All is of a 
cool grey 
stone; atthe 
back, stairs 
wind up to 
rieht and 
left, with 
statues at 
their = feet; 
on the walls 
are horns of wapiti and bison, shot by Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
suns; and beside the fireplace are cormfortuble seats, for the 
hall is used sometimes as a room for re- 
ceiving visitors who have business with 
the Marl. 

Immediately above this hall is. the 
saloon, into which the grand portico leads ; 
indeed a noble room—square, lofty, and 
very spacious and bright. Round it are 
yellow pillars of scagliola, but all the rest 
is white ; a marble floor, white walls, with 
recesses in which statues stand, and, higher 
up, a gallery running round the room. Red 
curtains to the windows—that look across 
the wide sweep of lawn and distant hill 
almost into Nottinghamshire—and great 
vases of a deep blue-green give colour, so 
that the saloon does not look cold or bare ; 
wll is stately and satisfying, as in the great 
room of a great house it should be. 

Turning from this room to the next on 
the right, evenin the doorway you see, face 
to face to you, the famous picture of the 
great man of the house, Vandyke’s Straf- 
ford. What strikes one in the massive, 
thoughtful face, is its enormous sense. 
Looking at the splendid lofty brow—fine as 
that of some Elizabethan poet, of Beaumont 
or Jonson—one can believe in the power of 
eloquence for which Wentworth was un- 
rivalled ; but the quality that comes home 
to one is the practical sagacity of the states- 
man, the grasp of men and things. It is 
the face of a master, indeed ; one looks back 
npon it again and again—and here in his 
house all seems to group itself round 
Strafford. 

Thus, in this room, one looks at his 
contemporaries — Rupert's rough soldier 
face, and the somewhat lackadaisical Karl 
of Derby, whose head fellin the same cause 
as Strafford’s—sooner than even at the 
magnificent “ Adoration of the Shepherds,” 
in which Sir Joshua has painted himself and 
his friend Jarvis. In the next—ealled the 
Vandyke Room—one goes directly to 
another portrait of Wentworth, only less 
fine than the first; then to his queer com- 
panion, Laud, with his silly, senile face ; 
to his Queen and enemy, Henrietta Maria, 
charming, childish, weak ; to Charles him- 
self, looking (in this picture) every inch a 
scaimp; and to the next generation— 
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THE EARL OF BTRAPFORD’S BED-ROOM, 


The Wentworth library consists of severa) adjoining 
rooms. and contains, besides the large collection of books, 
some curious paintings and engravings. One ancient picture 
shows us the figures of two Fitzwilliams slain at Flodden ™ mm 
doing their duty against the Scots” ; and there is a quaint old 
print of “ His Honour of Wentworth and Margaret Gascoyne, 
his wife.” 

Returning to the state-rooms of Wentwortn Woodhouse 
and the pictures thereof—or, rather, the very few that space 
will permit one to mention—the first place must needs be 
given to the splendid “ Whistle-jacket Room.” “TI have got 
you a pair of horses that will fly like Whistle-jacket,” says 
Tony Lumpkin ; and here is the famous racer, with a stately 
drawing-room all to himself but for two other pictures, and 
one of them unfinished—a bright and beautiful room, lofty, 
whitewalled, with a gold arabesque to enrich it. gay with rich 
blue furniture, rich screens, and other magnificence. His 
portrait. by Stubbs, is a noble picture of a noble horse—ent irely 
unlike the trim pictures of slim racers one knows so well: a 
great canvas with no background, but only one massive, bright 
chestnut charger, with sweeping mane and tail, rearing 
magnificently at the universe, 

The two other pictures in the room are worthy companions 
for this one, 
Over the chim- 
neypiece is one 
of the loveliest 
of Reynolds's 
child pictures 
— the little 
Lord TVitzwil- 
liam, his sweet 
face and pretty 
childish figure 
coming from a 
dark landscape 
to meet us. ‘he 
child grew up 
to be a noble . 
ee d a = ° ee 
when his rule, esr inl | LT 
as Lord Lien- 
tenant of Ire- 
land, proved 
too humane and liberal for the Government of the day, his recall 
was mourned in Dublin as a national calamity. A singularly 
fine portrait by Lawrence of this nobleman, in his old age, is 
the third picture in the room. dei 

Of the rooms on the other side of the saloon the first is the 
sculpture-room, where stands a little regiment of busts and 
peers a fine bust of the Marquis of Rockingham is one 
oe sng reed in he of the good Prime Minister, which we 

ve, } fear, a little overlooked, in our devotion to him whom 
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Pym called the “wicked Earl.” His portrait hangs in the 
dining-room, to which we come next, among many other 
interesting portraits and excellent pictnres. In this room, 
they used to say, it was settled as the elections came on who 
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should be member for Yorkshire—a matter hardly to be settled 
in any dining-room now-a-days ! 

More pictures in the billiard-room, a chamber whose pre- 
vailing colour is an old-fashioned green; pictures of racers of 
the last century, ridden by jockeys, apparently, of the century 
before, and attempting some original mode of progression on 
their hindfeet ; and other horse-pictures in the manner of the 
Whistle-jacket portrait—very good and pleasant in colour. 
iTere, too, is a remarkable cabinet of tortoiseshell, which pur- 
ports to be an exact representation of King Solomon's Temple. 

Then there is the picture gallery—a long, red and white, 
comfortable room; 
much used, indeed, as a 
sitting - room — by no 
means a bare abode for 
painted people only. I 
will not try to catalogue 
its contents; but there 
are, uMmong many others, c. Se a 
a portrait of Shak- [Eat ni 
speare, said to have be- . —— 
longed to Dryden, a 
group of Italian poets— 
Dante, with his severe 
nose, the most promi- 
nent—a sleeping (one 
might even say a snor- 
ing) Cupid, by Guide, i 
and an infant Hercules, coves. 
the sturdy handiwork §(— | ai? 
of Sir Joshua. 

A Holy Family, by 
Raffaelle, and the some- 
what faded beauty of a 
Magdalen, of ‘Titian,. 
represent the Old Mas- 
ters; who are in great 
forcee—in the typical 
manner which has 
somewhat marred their 
popularity —in — the 
Chapel down - stairs. 
This is a plain build- 
ing, roomy, and quiet 
in colour, with a high 
gallery for the Earl and 
his family ; and is de- 
corated with Martyrs 
and Virgins who enjoy 
their martyrdom and 
virginity with becom- 
ing severity. 

In the Chapel Gal- 
lery — pleasant, cosy, 
and rather dark—are 
chiefly family portraits. 
There is an interesting 
black bust of Charles 1.; 
and = tiady Milton’s 
sedan-chair stands here, 
to remind us of the 
days when London was 
as Constantinople in 
the matter of paving. 

Of the other rooms 
of Wentworth -— and 
there are hundreds, 
literally — one would 
fain speak, but cannot. 
Only two interesting 
little rooms just by the 
Pillared Hall may Le 
mentioned—in one are portraits of the Wentworths, and in the 
other, called the Ship Room, is preserved—besides some 
pictures of Lord Fitzwilliam’s steam-yacht, and other vessels —- 
one of the curiosities that serve to remind us of the fact which 
at Wentworth there is no danger of forgetting. 

This is, that we are in Yorkshire. Hvery association of the 
house brings to mind one or other of the two main character- 
istics of the great county—hospitality and horse-racing. Here 
in the Ship Room, as in the Whistle-jacket Room above, we 
find the memorial of a great racer—a shoe of Bay Malton, the 
famous horse who is said to have won for his owner the money 
With which was built the splendid quadrangle of the Went- 
worth stables, perhaps the finest in England. tence came the 
first winner of the St. Leger, the Marquis of Roekingham’s 
Sampson; here stand every winter some seventy - eight 
hunters—proofs of the love of horseflesh and of hospitality at 
once. 

There are, it is to be feared, not many great country houses 
where the traditions of a generous past are kept up as they 
are at Wentworth. For six months in the year the great 
house is full of guests ; at the rent-days in May and November 
three hundred guests a day feed in hall and kitchen for the 
best part of a week ; and ancient customs are kept up here, to 
be found, I believe, nowhere else in England. 

Some, indeed, have had to be discontinued, in deference to 
the growing sobriety of the age, or because of the neighbour- 
hood of a great town like Sheffield. It is not so very long 
since, at the rent-day, all tenants were given as much beer as 
they could drink—and due provision of straw to “ sleep it off ” 
on; and every tramp who passed through the park had but to 
ask, and he was given a horn of ale and a crust of bread. 

These customs have passed away; but yet survives an 
ancient auege by which, on every Tuesday in November, 
neighbours from all the country round invite themselves to 
dine with the Earl and Countess. Each day, sixty or seventy 

nonly avail themselves of this pleasant right. 
This hospitality keeps in full work the great old kitchens, 
mel 
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the bakehouse, and the old - fashioned brew. - house where 
twice a year Wentworth brews its own excellent beer and ale. 
Moreover, it finds tenants for the enormous cellars which are 
one of the greatest “sights” of the house. Dark vaults of 
immense length, “ like the crypts of a cathedral,” with massive 
pillars none too large for the weight they have to uphold, 
extend far and wide under the halls and galleries of Went- 
worth. Their ancient gloom is now lighted here and there 
with gas; but yet there is something weird, a damp air as of 
the dwelling of gnomes, in their dark shadows and heavy 
ceilings fungus-grown. In long lines down their sides stand 
the huge casks—for the most part holding over a hundred 
and twenty gallons each—filled with strong ales, sometimes 
twenty, sometimes fifty years old: the formera pure and glorious 
beer of immense potency—the latter now cousin-German to 
vinegar. These beer-cellars were once upon a time full, or 
nearly full; but it isa sober age—by comparison—and there 
is now room and to spare. There is, nevertheless, huge store 
of the true Yorkshire stingo: and of wine—let us say, some 
eighteen thousand bottles. Much is of the rarest and most 
precious vintages ; aud there are not less than six thousand 
bottles of admirable sherry, waiting till the day of cham- 
pagnes and clarets be past, and Xeres and his old friend 
Oporto come to their own again. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy among these many ancient 
vaults is the Water Cellar: a strange and gloomy place, 
where you look down into a kind of dark inner chamber, 
where is a great black pool of water fed by a running stream, 
as to which no man knows whence it comes or whither it 
goes. <A ghostly place, and admirably snited for a secret 
murder. 

It is not without relief that you step back into the open 
air, and look out upon the wide park. ere is still much to be 
seen—even if you are no sportsman, and neglect the great 
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kennels and the breeding-stud that lics over to the right, 
hy the pretty Jakes, . ‘ 

The monuments must, at least, be visited —and Went- 
worth isa great place formonnments. ‘To theright, as you look 
from the grand entrance, is Keppel’s Column. erected in honour 
of the famous Admiral, a great friend of the first Marquis; 
to the left, a memorial of the same period—when there was 
certainly a burst of memorials—is Hoober Stand, which 
describes itself in an inseription as * This pyramidal building ”; 
and directly in front of the house, near the edge of the park— 
perhaps three-quarters of a mile away—is the splendid 
mausoleum built on the untimely death of Lord Rockingham, 
in 1782. 

It stands in a pretty wood by the lodge gate, a very high 
three-storey building of freestone, by no means ungraceful, with 
a lofty cupola, supported by Tonie columns ; and at each corner 
of its little plot of grass a tall obelisk. In the lower storey isn 
domed chamber, in which stands a lifesized marble figure of the 
Marquis, by Nollekens: the attitude is that of an orator, with 
outstretched hand, but very simple, touching, and dignified. 

found the chamber are the busts of the famous Whigs of 
Rockingham’s day—Fox, Edmund Burke. and the rough face 
of Keppel; and Burke's noble tribute to his friend is inscribed 
on the marble. As a statesman, he says, Lord Rockingham 
far exceeded all others “in the art of drawing together, with- 
out the seduction of self-interest, the concurrence and co-oper- 
ation of various dispositions of men, whom he assimilated to 
his character and associated in his labours.’ 


It is at Wentworth Park, this week, that is to be held the 
greatest festival it has ever known—a golden wedding must 
necessarily be one of the rarest of celebrations ; and all the 
miners, tenants, schoolchildren, will have cause long toremember 
the rejoicings of this happy anniversary. On Monday—the 
day itself—will be held a great garden-party, with maypole 
dances, addresses from the tenants of the Malton estates, and 
all manner of festivity. Two days before this will be the 
grand gathering of four thousand children from the schools 
round about; and at the end of the week—on Saturday. 
Sept. 15—another mammoth garden-party, when twelve hundred 
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miners and workmen and their wives, with tenants and others 
employed on the estates—say in all some four thousand 
people—will have a hearty meal, athletic sports, and other 
‘“divarsion.’ Many interesting presentations are being 
prepared—a picture of the hunt, with Lord Fitzwilliam’s 
portrait, by Hopkins and Havell; a painting of Lady 
litzwilliam, by Herkomer; a coloured window in the 
church, given by Lord Fitzwilliam’s family; and = an 
illuminated address, with an album and a representation of 
Sprotborough Cross, from the miners of Elsecar and Low 
Stubbin Collieries. EpWARD Rose. 


MAGAZINES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Nineteenth Century.—Miss Beatrice Potter's knowledge of 
the conditions of female labour at the East-End of London 
accredits the painful revelations of “ Pages from a Work- 
Girl's Diary.” An outline of the positions assumed by indus- 
trial Socialists in America is contributed by General Lloyd 
S. Bruce. Sir Lyon Playfair replies to Lord Armstrong's 
strictures on Technical Education. The Marquis of Lorne 
gives an account of searches for the wreck of a galleon of 
the Spanish Armada, called the “ Florida” or “ Florencia,” 
sunk off the coast of the island of Mull. “ Chaucer and the 
Italian Renaissance,’ a topic of much literary interest, is 
discussed by Mr. F. T. Palgrave. The miners of Scotland, 
many of whom are now Irishmen, are described as a class by 
Mr. Robert Hadow.- Ethical inquiry is indulged by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen with a severely logical essay on “ Belief and 
Conduct.” The breeding of mankind on scientific principles, 
with a view to the elimination of physical and mental 
hereditary defects, is recommended by Mr. Julius Wertheimer 
under the title of “ Homiculture.” Mr. E. Pulsford compares 
the economic progress of New South Wales under a Free-'Trade 
policy, with that of 
Victoria, which has pre- 
ferred a Protectionist 
tariff. Co - operative 
stores for Ireland—why 
not for the agricultural 
districts of England /— 
are advocated by the 
Hon. Horace Curzon 
Plunkett. A memoir 
of Millet, the truthful 
painter of rustic life in 
France, by Mrs. Henry 
Ady, should he interest- 
ing to friends of sinccre 
art. Mr. Oswald Craw- 
furd, though no Eng- 
lishman knows and 
loves the Portuguese 
more fairly, docs not 
spare finding fanlt with 
their East African ad- 
ministration in his re- 
marks on the slave 
trade. The recent bio- 
graphy of the late Mr. 
W. E. Forster draws 
forth a circumstantial 
endeavour by Mr. Glad- 
stone to prove that the 
Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land who resigned office 
in May, 1882, was not 
justified in complaining 
of faint support from 
the Liberal Government 
cf that date. 

Contemporary 
Revicw.— Sir W. W. 
Hunter, a great official 
and statistical authority 
on the present condition 
of India, boldly and 
ably sets forth the 
urgent problems of 
financial and political 
1eform. He Jays much 
stress on the proposals 
of the late Indian Con- 
gress and of the 
Caleutta and Madras 
Chambersof Commerce, 
and on the opinions ex- 
pressed by Sir Richard 
Garth, the late Chief 
Justice of Bengal, and 
in the August number 
of the Westminster [Re- 
ric, The reminiscences of John Leech, by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, do no more than justice to that gifted artist, 
who was also known to his friends as a good and amiable 
man. Mr. Grant Duff's notes of a visit to Mount Carmel in 
Syria, where he was the guest of Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, 
contain some facts worthy of notice. Professor J. R. Seeley 
estimates the chances of any modern author obtaining what 
might be considered “literary immortality ’; but sapposing 
that none ever can, “ let each write to his ideal.” Dr. John Rae 
continues his analysis of “State Socialism,” as expounded by 
some German writers. Of Henry More, the mystical Christian 
Platonist of the seventeenth century, there is an interesting 
study by Mr, Arthur Benson, of Eton. The legal protection of 
children against parental cruelty or neglect is the subject of an 
article by Mrs. Tabor ; while Mr. J. Scott Keltie advocates the 
study of commercial geography, and Mr. W. T. Stead describes 
his impressions of Petersburg. Archbishop Walsh disputes the 
statistics of Mr.G, Wyndham regarding the Irish Land question. 

Universal Re- sentir 
ticw.—A well- SS SSN 
known political : RS 
supporter of Mr, 
Gladstone, the Rey. 
Canon MacColl, ad- 
vocates Home Rule 
for Ireland. The- 
editor, Mr. Harry ae! Hy 
Quilter, comments = = NS): ge 
on the genius of == 
the late Mr. Frank 
Holl, and regrets 
that portrait-paint- 
ing turned him aside from his true mission of — 
pathetic and tragic scenes. Mr. Henry James con 
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Roberts, on the co-operative system, is followed by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, the poet, with an ode on “The Triumph of Labour.” 
Mr, F. Gale's recollections of the cricket-field are accompanied 
by a portrait of William Dorrington, of Town Malling; and 
he considers that cricket was as good fifty years ago as it is 
now. A brief sketch of Bayreuth and the Wagner perform- 
ance, by Mr. E. H. Bell, and a further mstalment of Alphonse 
Daudet’s "One of the Forty.” occupy some remaining pages. 





THE LIBRARY, WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE. 


Lurtnightly Rericw.—Lord Wolseley, who wrote last month 
on military courage, now gives us an essay on military genius, 
comparing the skill of Napoleon, Jnlius Cwsar, Marlborough, 
and General Lee, who were commanders as well as strategists, 
haying the “ personal magnetism ” to impart confidence to their 
soldiers, of which he thinks Wellington had less. The Parlia- 
mentary business of the Session is reviewed by Mr. A. Baumann, 
M.P. An anonymous critic severely condemns the romances of 
Mr. Rider Haggard. Judge Chalmers explains and disapproves 
of the still remaining form of imprisonment for debt on failure 
to satisfy County Court judgments. Mrs. Lynn Lynton's 
review of the memoirs of the scandalous Abbé Galiani exposes 
the state of French morals and manners in the eighteenth 
century. ‘Phe domestic and social condition of women in India, 
especially with regard to compulsory marriage in childhood, is 
shown by Mr. Lester de Fonblanque to be intolerably oppress- 
ive. “A Hundred Years Ago,” by Colonel Knollys, is a strik- 
ing contrast to the present state of England. A complete and 
methodical account of the late Naval Manoeuvres may be re- 
commended as useful reading. Professor Dowden's study of 
“ Shakspeare’s Wisdom of Life” is guided by much critical 
and ethical insight. 

National Review.—The frontier quarre] with Thibet, which 
just now embarrasses our Indian Government, is examined by 
Mr. R.S.Gundry. Mrs. Jeune gives her personal recollections 
of the late Mr. W. E. Forster. The old and the new style of 
partridge-shooting are compared by Mr. ‘TT. E. Kebbel. An 
inquiry concerning the value and effect of music in mental 
culture, by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham, is followed by Mrs. Lane- 
Fox with one estimating the possibility of a national school of 
opera. Mr. Paul Sylvester reviews some modern Spanish 
novels. The Irish Coercion or Crimes Act of 1882 is compared 
with that of 1587, clause by clause, in an article by Mr. George 
Alexander. Professor Savee relates a few popniar stories 
gathered by him in Syria and Egypt. “ The Gates of Hades,” 
by Mr. Perey Greg, is a treatise of dreams and hypnotic 
hallucinations with reference to the belief in ghosts and the 
like. Mr. J. G, Bettram’s remarks on oyster-cultivation in 
England, France, and America, are of some practical value. 
Captain Penrose Fitzgerald questions the correctness of some 
of Sir Samuel Baker's views regarding our maritime defences. 


Murray's Magazine.—The disparaging observations of Sir 
Lepel Griffin upon the United States of America are replied to 
by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who also vindicates his country- 
men from the milder imputation of lack of taste and sensi- 
bility to grace or beauty, and “ want of distinction,” ascribed 
tothem by Mr. Matthew Arnold. “The Reproach of Annesley” 
is continued, and there is “A Tale of a Ten Pound Note.” 
Articles on partridge-shooting, on “ village opinion,’ and on 
early English music, occupy some pages. The defects of our 
army organisation are held up to scorn in a supposed letter 
from a Prussian officer visiting England. Mr. W. M. Acworth 
concludes his account of the working of our great railways 
with a description of the Great Eastern Railway. 
Blackwood's Magazine.—The story of “A _ Stiff-necked 
Generation” arrives at its twenty-fifth chapter. A literary 
and romantic conversation, reported by the late Miss E. J. 
Hasell, between congenial friends on an isle of Derwentwater, 
introduces pleasing versions of several of Firdousi’s Persian 
tales. There isa short story, “ My Treasure”; an account of 
General Colby’s work in the Ordnance Survey of Scotland; a 
transiation from Uhland, by Sir Theodore Martin ; a narrative 
of rough Irish campaigning experiences “in a proclaimed 
district,” by Mr. F. Noel Paton; a review of contemporary 
French novelists; a political article on Mr. Forster and 
Ireland ; and a commentary on the Naval Manceuvres. 
Maemillan’s Magazine.—Mr. Bret Harte proceeds with his 
new Californian tale of “Cressy,” the name of a girl. A 
pleasing account of the birds in a rural part of Wales is 
supplied by Mr. Warde Fowler. The critical notice, by Mr. 
. Saintsbury, of Praed’s graceful and lively verse-compositions, 
and Professor Minto’s discourse on Pope and eighteenth- 
century poetry, will suit readers of literary taste. Of more 
value, indeed, is the admirable study of Montaigne’s life and 
character in Mr. Walter Pater's historical romance, “ Gaston 
, de Latour.” Professor T. E. Holland relates the festival at 
Bologna on the eighth centenary of the famous University in 
that city. The practice of sportsmen and game-preservers in 
America is described by Mr. A. C. Bradley. r. Stephen 
Wheeler exposes the libellous and seditious character of the 
native press of India. 
‘* Magazine.—* A Dangerous Catspaw,” by Mr. D. 
Christie Murray and Mr. Henry Murray, isa story of a barrister 
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Dorothea Gerard, is the story of a Jewess in Galicia, and of 
her lover, a young nobleman in the Austrian army. 

Time.—* Work and Workers,” by Mr. John Pendleton, lics 
this time in the collieries of the West Midlands. Mr. Kart 
Blind contrasts the French Republic with that of Switzerland. 
The centenary of New South Wales suggests to Professor 
Strong an historical retrospect of Australian progress. Mrs. 
Power O'Donoghue narrates an excursion in Wicklow, with a 
visit to the home of Mr. Parnell. The coral- 
reef controversy ix examined by Mr. II. B. 
Guppy, with reference to Darwin's early 
view, recently disproved by Mr. John Murray. 
Mr. Arthur Grant collects some anecdotes of 
the splendid Moorish ladies in Spain of the 
Middle Ages. Bologna and its ancient 
University are treated of by Mr. G. B, 
Staart. The sport of shooting wild geese 
in Northern India is described by Mr. H. H. 
Sharpe. A lecture to the Ethical Society, 
by Mr. Bernard Bosanquet, defines the re- 
spective spheres of individual and social 
reform. Anecdotes of rats are collected by 
Mr. T. Leyland There is a short tale, by 
Mr. Walter Raymond, called “A Complete 
Change” ; and further chapters are added by 
Mr. Julian Corbett to his romance of 
“ Kophetua XIII.” 

Tar pers Monthly.— Wood-engravings, as 
usual, exquisitely finished, adorn this and 
twoother New York magazines. Therambles 
of Mrs. Pennell and her husband. a well- 
known artist, have often entertained us; 
but instead of the conjugal tricycle, which 
carried them through France, they tried 
walking with knapsacks through the Western 
Highlands of Scotland, and found it a grievous mistake; her 
present narrative leaves them in the island of Mull, but going 
to Skye. The caribou, one of the finest wild animals of North 
America, has a chapter to himself. Another chapter is 
devoted to Japanese china, the old Satsuma ware. The city of 
Memphis, on the Mississippi, with the States of Tennessee and 
Arkansas, is selected for this month's “Stndies of the Great 
West.” Helena and Butte, in Montana, are also described. 
The new gallery of Italian tapestry at Florence is the subject 
of an instructive article. We find Barbadoes, Demerara, 
Trinidad, and other West Indian colonies, treated with skill by 
the pen and pencil. Mr. William Black’s Highland story, 
“In Far Lochaber,” and tales by Mr. W. D. Howells and 
others, provide a sufficiency of fiction. 

The Century.—Many Englishmen will thank the American 
writer and editor for the interesting account of Uppingham 
School and of its late head-master, the Rev. Edward Thring, 
with his portrait, and with sketches by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 
The history of Lincoln's Presidency and of the Civil War is 
continued. Industrial or handicraft instruction, in the 
schools of Massachusetts, appears an example worthy of 
imitation. A pathetic story is told of the Trappist monastery 
in Kentucky, some account of which was given last month. 
Mr. George Kennan proceeds with his reports of the condition 
of Russian political exiles and prisoners in Siberia. There is a 
story of Americans in Mexico, with reminiscences of the war in 
that country forty yearsago. The various student “fraternities,” 
clubs, or friendly societies, formed at the American Universitics 
and Colleges, present a phase of social life not undeserving of 
notice. Some curious particulars are stated with regard 
to the shifts and privations imposed on the people of the 
Southern States by the exclusion of imported commodities 
during the Civil War. There are also many fine engravings. 

Seribaer's Magazine.—Mr. W. H. Matlock 
describes “Scenes in Cyprus,” with some 
good illustrations from photographs taken 
by himself. Personal recollections, by Mr. 
Hugh McCulloch, of several eminent Ameri- 
cans of the past forty years, are deserving 
of notice. The articles on American rail- 
way passenger travel are continued, and 
merit the attention of railway managers 
here. The story of * A London Life,” by 
Mr. Henry James, is concluded. ‘“ Presi- 
dential Campaign Medals” have some value 
as memoriais of the political history of the 
United States. On Fuji, or Fusiyama, the 
Sacred Mountain of Japan, there is a poem 
by Mr. Percival Lowell. Mr. T. D, Seymour 
gives some account of Modern Greece. 

English Illustrate? Magazine. — Mr. 
Henry James, in “The Patagonia,” brings 
his Americans over to Europe, landing them 
at Liverpool. A picturesque region, little 
known, that of the Polish Carpathians, is 
delineated by Mr. Adam Gielgud. Mr. 
Ashby Sterry’s “ London Street Studies,” 
with accompanying sketches by Mr. W. D. 
Almond, and the article on Hampton Court, 
illustrated by Herbert Railton and A. D. 
M’Cormick, keep us at home. Professor 
Minto has finished his carefully studied 
historical romance of “ Ralph Hardelot,” 


The following magazines for the month 
appear to contain articles of fair average 
quality, The Cornhill, Temple Bar, Gentle- 
man's Magazine, Belgravia, London Socicty, 
Tinsley's, The Argosy, The Theatre, Ata- 
lanta, The Naval and Military, Good Words, The Leisure 
TTour, Cassell’s, The Sun, All the Year Round, and Myra’s 
Journal of Dress and Fashion. 





ART MAGAZINES. 
A prominent work in the London art exhibitions of the season 
just closed was Mr. Arthur Hacker's picture, “ By the Waters of 
Babylon,” which forms the frontispiece to the September 
number of the Art Journal. Current art is further illustrated 
by an interesting account of the Scottish pictures in the 
Glasgow Exhibition. There is also an illustrated account of 
the Fiirstenberg Gallery of Pictures, Donaueschingen, a little 
town on the borders of the Black Forest, near the source of the 
Danube. A prettily -illustrated article on “Old England's 
Boston "—that is, Boston in Lincolnshire—will probably cause 
the reader, like Oliver Twist, to “ask for more,” if he be inter- 
ested in this picturesque and historic old town. The account 
of William of Wykeham is continued from a former number : 
and in “ A Plea for Schools of Art,” the writer insists on the 
necessity of teaching workmen to draw and colour well 
before they can hope to become successful designers. Not 
the least interesting article in a varied and readable number 
is Mr. Joseph Hatton's account of “Some Provincial Clubs,” 
‘wherein the tastes and habits of London elub-men and their 
sath res fellows are pleasantly contrasted. Mr. Marcus B. 
nish continues his “ Notes on Japan and its Art Wares.” 


If acarping critic were to turn over the pages of the current 
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number of the VJagazine of Art for the express purpose of 
finding fault, and after the superficial examination which is 
spposed to be common to critics he pronounced the number a 
little dry and wanting in variety, he would, at all cvents, 
bostow aword of admiration on the frontispiece, “ ‘Ihe Con- 
valescent,” after Sir J. E. Millais, which, despite the sooty 
shadows of the face, is a charming picture The “Orpheus 
and Eurydice " of G. F. Watts, R.A.,is scarcely so well rendered 
as that great work deserves. Both these subjects illustrate an 
account of one of those private art collections which are 
scattered in such numbers all over Great Britain —the 
Kepplestone Collection, in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, 
belonging to Mr. Alexander Macdonald. The account of the 
French painter Rousseau is interesting, and the examples of 
his work are excellent. Articles on “ Poetical ‘Treatment in 
Art,” by J. R. Hodgson, R.A.; “ Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy ;” “ The Stopping-Point in Ornament;” * Bernard 
Van Orley,”a Flemish painter, make up the rest of the number. 


SURGICAL APPLIANCES FOR THE POOR. 

It is very distressing to know that any difficulty should be 
experienced by the poor in obtaining surgical applianccs. 
The funds at the disposal of the hospital authorities, and of 
the Hospital Sunday Fund in particular, are, it must be 
admitted, quite inadequate to meet the demands of the suffer- 
ing poor of the metropolis; while in the case of the more 
important of the surgical aid societies the rule of compelling 
cripples to canvases for a number of subscribers’ letters is, in 
most cases, an insurmountable difficulty. Another obstacle, 
one equally great. and which it would be quite impossible to 
meet without the aid of the press, is the widespread ignorance 
which prevails as to the duties of guardians and district 
medical officers, upon whom the Law imposes the duty of 
supplying surgical appliances to all poor persons who are 
unable to pay for them. ‘The printed instructions issned 
by the Local Government Board to guardians, medical 
officers, relieving officers, churchwardengs, and overscers of the 
poor are perfectly explicit on this point, and leave no room 
for doubt that the poor, whether paupers or not, have a 
direct claim on their parishes for all neecssary appliances. 
This fact should be more generally known; if it were. then the 
harsh and cruel letter system adopted by certain of the 
voluntary charities would soon be seen to be wholly un- 
necessary, and a considerable saving would be effected in the 
distribution of charitable funds. It would also be greatly 
beneficial to the afflicted if the committee of the Hospital 
Saturday Fund wonld reserve a small percentage of their 
receipts for the gratuitous issue of instruments, instead of 
compelling, as they now do, all applicants to pay half the cost 
of the same. The Hospital Sunday Fund apportions four per 
cent of its gross receipts for the purpose of procuring surgical 
appliances, but this only yielded last year about £1820, and 
proved to be, as in former years, inadequate. It is understood 
that at the next meeting of the council of the Hospital Sunday 
Fund, a proposition, influentially supported, will be made to 
increase the percentage, and which it is hoped will be carried 
nemine contradicente, Since it isa step in the right direction, 
and as the Charity Voting Reform Association has recently 
issued a paper on surgical-aid to the metropolitan clergy, calling 
attention to the powers conferred on guardians by the Poor Law, 
there is every reason to believe that, before long, some of the 
difficulties standing in the way of the afflicted with regard to 
surgical appliances will be entirely removed. 


———e 





In recognition of their services at the recent Conference 
at Washington on the subject of the North American Fisheries, 
the Queen has conferred a baronetcy upon Sir Charles Tupper, 
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G.C.M.G.; the Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George upon the Hon. Sir Lionel Sackville-West, K.C.M.G., 
her Majesty's Minister at Washington; and Knight-Com- 
manderships of that Order upon Mr. J. 8. D. Thompson, Q.C., 
Minister of Justice, Canada; Mr. J. 8S. Winter, Attorney- 
General, Newfoundland; and Mr. J. H. G. Bergne, C.M.G., 
eno of the Treaty Department of the Foreign 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
GERMS: GOOD AND BAD. 


Turning out the contents of a portmanteau the other day, a 
pair of boots, which had evidently been deposited therein in a 
damp condition, came to light covered thickly in some parts 
with a growth of blue mould. To the attentions of this 
mould, of course, no housewife is a stranger. It grows on her 
cheese and invades her jelly-pots, and does not despise even 
damp boots, as we have seen, in its selection of a local habita- 
tion. The question of the mould's origin leads us in the 
direc‘ion of more than one great and grave theory regarding 
the beginnings of life at large. Where the mould comes from 
may best be answered, as a philosophical query, by saying that 
it springs from a germ or germs, derived from a parent-mould. 
These germs, microscopic in size. are carried by the air, andare 
given off from the parent-mouldas minute living particles. Like 
drift-wood on the soa, they are borne hither and thither in 
company with many thonsands of neighbour-germs, like and 
unlike, and when they find a suitable soil (as in the cheese or 
the jelly) they spring up into the mould whercof they arc the 
cirly and legitimate representatives. The air around us. as 
Tyndall long ago proved and expressed it, is a “ stir-about” of 
minute particles, some of mineral and inorganic nature, others 
of organic and living kind. It is an ocean having particles, 
living and dead, for its floating things; and the living particles, 
in brief. are the “germs” whereof we hear so much that is 
interesting in the science of the day. It is true that we arc 
encompassed about by a great cloud of living particles; 
but it is not truc to assert that these particles arc 
all cqually noxious to man or equally innocuous in 
so far as human interests are concerned. Some germs, like 
those of the bluo mould, may be deemed harmless enough 
in their character. Others again, like those of the yeast- 
plants. are more destructive, it is true, or may be sometimes 
pressed into the service of man. That bottle of claret you left 
uncorked after dinner two days ago has gone to the bad. You 
declare it to be as sour as vinegar ; and well may it be so, for 
vinegar it has become. Into your wine from the air therc 
dropped sundry microscopic germs of yeast-plants. These 
bred and multiplied in the soil they found ready to hand in 
te shape of the wine. Through the exercise of their own 
cucmical powers they produce vinegar by a process of fer- 
mentation, just as certain other and nearly-relatal yeast- 
gens manufacture alcohol out of saary solutions. By the 
nirs!soare carried the germs of diseases ; and that many of 
our cpidemics are air-borne in their nature and propagation 
re‘nains a sure fact of health-science. ‘These gerins of disease, 
dispersed broadcast, like the germs of the yeast-plants and of 
the blue moulds, seek a soil in the shape of the animal frame. 
Once found, this soil is utilised, and there is witnessed in the 
case of the body an analu-rous process to that seen in the wine. 
The little leaven (of disease) which leavens the whole Jump 
(of the body) is exactly represented by the fever-germ. With 
the Apostle, one might go further and assert that, sowm in 
weakness, the germ appears in strength. In each ease the 
little hiving particle, whether of the mould, the yeast-plant, or 
the fever, reproduces its like. It multiplies exceedingly : the 
few germs become thousands, and all we see happening, alike 
in fermentation and in the fever, is merely the result of germ. 
growth, “ Like begets like,” and thus’the germ reproduces in 
each cise, sometimes directly, sometimes indirectly, the like- 
ness of the parent to which it owed its origin. 

Questions of size are always difficult to settle or determine 
from a popular point of view, and, when we seck to cain some 
adeyuate idea of the dimensions of germs, we are met with 
the difficulty of translating into terms of common life thos: 
of the infinitely little. If we speak of a germ which in 


length is the one ten-thousandth part of an ineh—that is, . 


equals one part of an inch which has been divided, as to its 
length, into ten thonsand parts—we utterly fail to grasp 
any notion of the size indicated. An appeal to figurative 
description, while more graphic in character perchance, yet 
leaves us with the dimmest conceptions of the dimensions of 
germs. One writer tells us that on the area of a single square 
inch we could place, ina single layer, a population of common 
germs or dacteréa, LOO times as great as the population of 
London. Graphic as is this estimate, the idea of the actual 
sizc of the individual germs remains simply unattainable, It 
is this diminutive size compared with the great results in the 
Way of disease certain of these germs may and do produce, 
which is more than sufficient to appal us. ‘Think fora moment 
of that fatal © wool-sorters’ disease " which was formerly preva- 
leut in Bradford. ‘This ailment is caused by the entrance into 
the human frame of a minute germ, or bacil/ux, with which 
We are, microscopically. perfectly well acquainted. Sown some- 
how in the body through handling the wool of animals 
which have died of a similar disease (known in the animal 
as “splenic fever”) this particle grows and multiplies as 
we have scen, and kills mankind throngh its abundant 
belf-reproduction into thousands within the human tissues. 
Upon human life it would, therefore, seem that disease-germs 
work their will unmolested. Yet this is by no means the case. 
Science has, in truth, been up and doing for years past, teaching 
us how we may scorch and destroy these particles, how we may 
limit their spread, and how we may protect ourselves and our 
goods and chattels against their attack. We are far from being 
helpless in the war we wage against germs, and every year 
that passes over our heads proves this statement trae. The 
deaths from germ-produced fevers and ‘lied ailments show a 
steady decrease year by year, and in due season we may reduce 
such a death-rate to a miserable minimum if the people could 
only be well trained up in the sanit ry Ways wherein they 
should safely and readily walk. 

But all our germs are not hurtful, as we have seen, and 
some exercise in the domain of Nature a decidedly useful 
function. Long ago, De Ja Tour showed the world that fer- 
mentation was nota result of death, buta consequence of life. 
It was the result of the growth and multiplying of the yeast- 
plants in their appropriate soil. Similarly, we open our eyes 
te the fact that putrefaction and decay are really works and 
actions wherein the omnipresent * germs” are playing the bene- 
heent part of natural scavengers. They are removing from 
the earth's surface the fragments of Jife, and are preventing 
the world from becoming a perennial charnel-house Still 
further may you dive into the useful ways of germs, aided by 
the eye of science. Darwin has told us of the part played by 
the earthworm as an underground farmer. Fertility of gronnd 
is brought about by the perpetual turn-over which the sub- 
soil receives at the hands of the worm. Our verms probably 
accomplish as much for us in this latter direction. They 
break up and decompose the refuse of life and aid its 
incorporation with the soil everywhere. If the world might 
be much the better for the absence of certain germs, it is no 
less true it would certainly be rendered much the worse by 
the absence of others. If, on the one hand, certain germs kill 
or wound us, others, again, make the world purer and 
Sweeter as the result of their work. It is in this, as in so 
many other things, we are apt to grumble at things as they 
are because we do not see, or care to notice, the reverse and 
kindlier side of the wedal. AnDriow WILSON. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addreased to the Cheaa Editor. 


G ADAMSON.—Many thanks. Your anbstituted paragraph appears below, 

PB DALY (Clapham). —The peubieie are essentially the came. although No. 2 is 
certainly the better version, We had no intention of imputing anything wron'y 
Axainat you in Che matter. Hope to hear from you again. 


KS, Jousn CrayK—Thanks for the problem, We unfortunately are Buffering from 
A glut of (Wo-movera, and cannot promise early ineertion, even if suitable, 

M ns DB Nasi (Davenport, lowa, U.S.A.).—We are sorry we cannot answer hy poat, 
The prohilem is quite right, as zon will have probably discovered by this tune, 
The solution runs: 1K to Ke sth, P to Q ath; & Kero sth, &e. 

FN BrauNp.—Ga‘ne and notes duly to hand, for which we are much obliged. 


J F Coun (Sutton.—Black is supposed to play hia beatland, therefore, cannat be 
mated in two moves Amare in four is beyond the condiiions of the problem, 
There is no mate in three by your proposed solution. 


A Bren nent.—There ia no British weekly chess periodical. Staunton’s" Hand-bouk ” 
Isai oud as nnything for your purpose, 

E Vos Korxatzkt.—We think the position qnite sound, and are surprised thot 
JOUTIAZeMOUs but unnecessary emendation has not led you to the correct solution, 

RB Mortisen.—Verv frie indeed, but ton clomentary for our column, What isthe 
rece on White’s K Kt sa?) A Pawn is clearly impossible, 

J AMYGDALIS and L DERsANGES.--Received, with Chauks. 

CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF Pront.EM No. 235 received from 8 Parry, Columbus, Noa 
Redua, W Fry (Saltaire), J oD Tucker (Leeds), Lieut.-Col Loratue, Sludforth, 
CRP. Beenard Reynotla, ROW Brook<, Mrs Kelly (Lifton). ROB Banwborough, 
W HD Woburn), A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), GJ Veale, Sergeant J Bage, nnd 
A Newnan. 

CORRKCT SOLUTIONS OF PronuRM No, 2316 received from G T Addison (York), 
J Hall, REN Ranks, T Roberts, Columbua, BOR OW, Mra Kelly (Lifton), Alpha, 
FB Louten, Howard A, W Hillier, E Casella (Paria, Jupiter dianior, BE Lacey: 
BE Phillips, Peterhouse, Sergeant J Sage, A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), A New- 
maa, Rev Winftelt Cooper. Dison. TG eWare), 5 Hepworth Shaw, JOD Tucker 
(Leeds), Wot Railem, Thonas Chown (Brighton), duha Shore (Exeter), RoI 
Brook, Bernard Reynolds, Dr Fost, Lieut.-Col Lorame, ¢ E P, Shadforth, kh 
Worters (Canterbury). 8 BOaver, d Drew, and Colonel R 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2314. 
WHITE, 
LQtwa RK BR sq 
2, BtoQ 5th 
3.Q to R Sth, mate. 


If Black play tL. K to B3rd, then 2. Qto Rath (ch), &e. 


BLACK. 
P to B 3rd 
K takes Kt 





PROBLEM No, 2318. 
Dy E. J. WINTER Woop. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE, 
White ta play, and mate in three moves, 





BRADFORD CHESS CONGRES 3, . 
Game bua hateornational Masters’ Tournament between Messrs. 
GUNSBERG and MORTIMER, 
((rivoco Prano.) 
LLAck (Mr. Mu) WHITE (Mr, G.) BLACK (Mr. ML) 
Ptok tth 17. Pte Rath Rw Q 3rd 
RtetwoQ B 3rd The Queen is now in danver, and pre. 
Bto Bath CAautiomiry measures are necessary for 
Kt to # 3rd ieee 7 
~P to B 3rd Castles Is. Atto K 4th Q ta Q sy 
~ Pte Gd Kt ith Bio KR 2nd Another oversight: Q to K 2nd is the 
Pess of time. The Bishop is better eorreet meave, 
Posted aL Kr Bre, In KttoRtsth(eh) K to R sq 
7,.Q to KE dra Ww Rito BTth KR takes Kt 
& Ptod Rath 271. B takes R Q to B 3rd 
oO Weta R-tth 22. BtoQ ath Pto K oth 
Anoexecefent move, main: White the 23. P to R RE oth Q to Boy 
better opentne, Blcek’s game ia nat tobe asved. With 
q, Ti to () 4th altttle eure vietory moonly a question of 
InP takes P Kt takes P oe 
Li. Keto Reeth P takes Kt 21. Q takes P 
There seeans ho alfernacive, 25.Q to B 3rd 
: : ° ; 26. 4 takes NC 
12. Btakes Kt ¢echy Kota R 2nd 27, P takes P 
3.Q to B bth Q to YQ 3rd ORK to Q ad 
Black here etpoaes hit Qneentoo much | 99, Q takes BP 
tothe bhutPetimes of the enemy, Brat bag p a 
ends better and threatens Bto KARE ide RICO Ds 7 
: : 31. Btod 4th ceh) 
1. Bs to WK 3rd Q ta B 3rd 32. R takes R 
15. KO CoQ 2nd 


33. K to B 2nd 
White takes prompt advantage of the 


34. Q to K 4th 
noticeable Gack of Mr. Mortiiner’s ustal $35, K to Kt 2nd 


wate OM Ga) 
LPta ty tc 
Jt to K Bord 
.Bto Bath 
~P to Q dra 


So TN we CIES 


PtoK R 3rd 
P to Q 3rd 


R to K sq 
Bto Bath 

P takes B 

P wkes P 
PtoK R 4h 
Q to B 2nd 
BtoQ amt 

K toa R Qn 
BtoB oth ‘chy 
Q takes R 

Q to B 2nd 
B to R 3rd 


— 


A 
————— 


vetee ne tab tlie Last: few mroaves 36. Rta K sq Bw K Bey 

15, BRB to K B 4th 37.Q to K Sth Q to Rt sq 
Presumably overlooking White’ssimpla 38. Q takes BP Q to B 2nd 

reply. 39. Q to K Sth Q to ROsy 


40, R to K Ath, and wins, 
Game botween Mr Locock and Mr GuNSBERG., 
(Ray Lope 
BLACK (Mr. Gi.) | wiere My. G2) 


16. Pte We tah BtoQ ond 


RLACK (Mr. G.) 








Pig rh Pio k 4tl 16. B to Kt 2nd Rto Kt 2nd 
+h Rack Kt Ay Se B 3rd Black's Creepin ‘ 1 
1 ! Kt (4) B rial 1 this p mt ‘I (;tlisbere 1 
\ is bee than Pt ccnhs 
me 17. Kt to I 4th. 
fo ar RtoK 2nl | -Tangnon, Mrctoenck hawanes 
. Pwaoan K Kt takes [ umd te moght have maimtainecs! 
6.0 to KR Booed KRttod 3rd ip mply playing K R to Qsq; if then 
al Likes KE Kt P takes B Brakes Kt, Q retakes witha fine position 
§ P takes P Kt to Kt 2nd 17. Btakes R 
. Kt LOG 4th Castles 184. KL to B 6th (eh) K to KR sq 
WwW KREto OG BP sri Kt to B Atl 19,Q to R 6th 
11 KK kK { Kt i Kt ™~ | Clearly t miscarlculation overlool ni’ 
12, PtoQd Kt 3rd Kt to K 3ri the advane fthe KBP at the rielat 
13. Kt to B Sth nto Kt Sth rmnonent, There ta nothing better thon 
14. Oto K 8rd P to O 4th tu take the B with Kh. which still leay 
> ot ¢ play in tli BT 
l ae LKS | (Ct tN 
rhs lets Bia Y) R inte pin but 19, F : I takes Q 
as White nite tli pen Nile for} he zi}, hi iw R bth («tis 
7 { { [ ch) P to B 3rd, 
L5 P tal I and White resins, 
We have received the firat sfx numbers of Vol, IIL. of the Columbia 


Chess Chronicle, an American chess weekly. The whole of its contents is 
devoted excinsively to this elegant PRLS CUI, 0 Ll much enter prise is shown in 
siving the necessary variety and interest to Its pages, | The humours of our 
cousins’ journalisin are well illustrated by its editorials, and their chess skill 
no less admirably shown In the games and problems. We learn that there 
is a project on foot to found an American Chess Assoctatton, which ought to 
be a great success, seeing that America holds the honours in both depart- 
ments of the came, 

For the third time in succession Mr. KE. J. Winter Wood has won the first 
prize for the three-movers in the Sheffield Independent tourney. We 
publish above the position with which he has secnred this recent honour, 

The Kentish Mercury, one of the best known of suburban newspapers, 
has started a chess column, another evidence of growing public Interest in 
the game. London ts now fairly well supplied in this respect; but the 
aiiting too often lacks the vigour displaye! by many of the northern 
journals, where the ardour of editor and contributors is of a most amusing 
intensity. 


NEWS 
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DR. W. G. GRACE. 

Few men have obtained, even in these days of hero-worship, 
a prouder position than the subject of the present sketch. 
ITis exceptional, one may justifiably say his phenomenal, ex- 
cellence at the national game of Englishmen has made his 
name known far and wide; the fame of it has been carried to 
the uttermost parts of the earth; throughout that vast empire 
on which the sun never sets it is a household word. French- 
men, and even Germans, who understand not cricket, but 
regard it as merely a more than usually extravagant outcome 
of British eccentricity, have heard of our great player, aud 
know the pedestal whereon he stands among us, even if they 
pity us for having raised it for him. 


Necdless to say, it is no ordinary, no ephemeral champion 
of whom such words as these can be truthfully written. The 
leviathan of the cricket-field is not one of those who. by 
laborious perseverance or spasmodic energy. attain the highest 
pinnacle in their sphere, only to be promptly cast from it by 
the ceaseless efforts of their rivals. The supremacy he gained 
at the outset of his career was too great to be disputed. and 
now, after the lapse of more than two decades, we find the 
wbilities which first male him famous s0 little impaired by 
time that he still towers above all competitors, and he is as un- 
deniably the king of cricket as he was in his dashing prime of 
fifteer yearsago. Dry. Grace’s record is unique in the world of 
sport, there never has been in any other branch of it, at any 
period soever, 30 marked and long-continued a superiority on 
the part of one man over all his fellows. 

Naturally, such a cricketer as this is, like the poet, “born, 
not made,” however greatly judicious instruction and assiduous 
practice may have developed the inherited talent. William 
Gilbert Grace comes of a good athletic stock. His father, Dr. 
Henry Mills Grace—and we may here mention incidentally that 
v1] the males of this Gloucestershire family have belonged to the 
medical profession—was an excellent performer with bat and 
ball, who by managerial energy and active assistance in the field 
worked up the local club (the “ Mangotsfield"") to such a pitch 
of excellence that the older and larger “ West Gloucestershire ” 
body was fain to amalgamate with it. And his mother, who 
had been a Miss Pocock, had the true Anglo-Saxon blood in her 
veins, and took as keen a delight in cricket as any member of 
her family. This, by-the-way, included five sons and four 
daughters ; all the former cricketers and all the latter keen 
and sympathetic onlookers, though we must regretfully dis- 
credit the pretty story that they were the earliest instructors 
of the subsequent champion. His father, his elder brothers, 
and his uncle, Mr. Pocock. were his tutors in the pastime, and 
there was not one among them from whom the young aspirant 
could not derive some valuable cricket lesson. ‘The eldest of the 
boy Graces was Henry, the second, Alfred ; and both of these were 
good average players, able on occasion to enrich a total with a 
three-figure innings. Edward Mills Grace, the first to make the 
patronymic famous, came next, having been born in 1841, seven 
years earlicr than the brother whose doings were tocast all others 
in the shade. William Gilbert saw the light on July 18, 184s, 
and in 1850 George Frederick arrived to complete the famous 
trio of younger sons, “The Three Graces.” with whose renown 
every schoolboy is familiar. Before W.G. came into promin- 
ence, his brother, E. M.. was undoubtedly the best batsman 
for run-getting in England, and to this day, veteran as he is, 
he is still a terror to loose bowlers. Poor Frederick passed 
away from the sport he loved so well in 1880, having played 
for his county versus Australia a short time before his death, 
and being considered inferior only to his brother Gilbert. 

To give a complete record of the myriad deeds which have 
made the latter celebrated would reqnire more space than we 
have at command; but certain statistics we are bound to 
furnish, lest anyone should feel inclined to cavil at what 
may seem the exuberance of the foregoing remarks. 
W. Ges first public appearance in the field was for West 
Gloucestershire v. Bedminster, when, ot the early age of 
nine, he scored 3, not out. In 1860, in his twelfth year, he 
played an innings of 51 for West Gloucestershire vy. Clifton ; 
and for the same club, against the same antagonists, he com- 
menced the season of 1863 with an innings of 86. In his 
sixteenth year, playing for South Wales v. Gentlemen of 
Sussex, he scored, after it had been suggested that he should 
stand out of the team for a more experienced player, two fine 
innings of 170 and 46, not out. At seventeen he made his 
first appearance for the Gentlemen v. the Players—a contest 
the record of which his individual skill entirely revolutionised 
during subsequent years. Since 1865 he has played in these 
matches alone over eighty innings at an average of about 
45 runs per innings. At eighteen years of age he proved his 
exceptional powers by a grand innings of 224, not out, for 
England v. Surrey; and since that time his three-fizure 
innings have been altogether too numerous to specify here. 
Suffice it to say that he has compiled one score of 400, not 
out; two of over 300; ten of over 200; and 124 of 100 and 
upwards! When it is considered that the large majority 
of these scores have been made in first-class matches, comment 
becomes, indeed, superfluous ! His 400, not out, does not happen 
to be the largest score on record, for Mr. Stoddart compiled 
485 ina small match at Hampstead ; though it isa matter of 
certainty that, had Dr. Grace been able to spare time fora fair 
proportion of sccond-class cricket, the glory of the biggest 
individual scorer would have been his also. He is the only 
batsman who has ever aggregated over 2000 runs ina season, 
in first-class matches : Ae has more than once surpassed 3000 ! 
Hie is the only batsman who has ever, in first-class matches, 
compiled two “centuries” in one match: fe has done it three 
once in the present (his forty-first) year! He ‘has 
made the largest score on record in a first-class match—v.. 
344 for M.C.C. v. Kent; and within a fortnight he made the 
largest recorded score in a coun/y match—318, not out, vy. York- 
shire. The last-named is probably his greatest achievement ; 


times 


though the 400, not out. being made with twenty-two men of 
Great Grimsby in the field, runs it hard. For fifteen con- 
secutive years he was at the head of the batting averages, 
being temporarily deposed, in 1881, by Mr. A. N, Hornby, a 
player who, for pluck, endurance,and knowledge of the game, has 
for more than twenty years been a keen rival of the champion, 
and who even now is worthy of a place in an England Eleven. 
Dr. Grace's record in all first-class matches since the outset of 
his career is an aggregate of over 33,000 runs at an average of 
over forty-five runs per innings! In Australian matches he 
has been uniformly successful, making runs even when all 


others have signally failed, and the unanimous opinion of - 


colonists is that there never has been, and never will be, a 
batsman like him. 

As a bowler he has always been near the top of the tree, 
and in one season, 1877, he was absolutely the most successful 
performer with the ball in all England. As a field, he is mar- 
vellously good everywhere ; and, as a cricketer generally, he 
has always been “thorough.” His merits were publicly recog- 
nised in 187%, when he was presented with a testimonial. to 
which cricket-lovers, from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales down- 
wards, cheerfully subscribed. In conclusion, we may add that 
in his youth he was one of the fastest ranners in England, 
winning over seventy prizes, and that at present he has few 
superiors at the totally different pastime of whist ! 
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XV.—WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE. 
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1. The Park, from Wentworth House, 2. The Well Gate. 
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3. Paddock Lodge. 4. The Stables. 5. The Mausolenm. 6. Waterfall in the Grounds. 
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THE FITZWILLIAM HUNT, 

Earl Fitzwilliam commenced keeping hounds at Wentworth 
in 1860. The Fitzwilliam hoands from Milton. Northampton- 
shire, up to that time used to come for cab-hunting. For 
many years after his Lordship established a pack at Went- 
worth. it was usual to do the early cub-hunting on his 
Coolattin estate in Ireland, with part of the pack and two of 
the whips, under his own management; the other part of the 
pack hunting the Wentworth country. Of late years, since 
his Lordship gave up the “ horn "that is to say, hunting the 
hounds bimself—this custom has been discontinued, and cub- 
hunting has usually begun about Doncaster race-week in the 
home coverts. Up to the second Monday in November, Lord 
Fitzwilliam hunts a portion of the Badsworth country, which, 
notwithstanding the fact that several of the coverts belong to 
the Fitzwilliam family, has, by fox-hunting laws, to be handed 
over to the Badsworth hunt. Probably, no country in England 
is hunted under such great difficulties, in consequence of its 
large population, railways, and other obstacles. Notwith- 
standing these drawbacks, his Lordship has always shown 
good sport, no expense having been spared in the breeding of 
his hounds; and the greater portion of his stud consists of 
thoroughbred horses. ‘hese are mostly bred by himself, and 
among the sires used in recent years have been Warlock, 
Burnton, Exchequer, Lecturer, King of Scots, Reveller, Xeno- 
phon, and others. One feature of this country is the number 
of fine gorse coverts which have been planted in suitable 
places entirely at his Lordship'’s expense, and without which 
it would be impossible to preserve foxes. Among his hunt 
servants have been Butler, Harry Ayres. Joe Orbell, James 
Roffey, George Kennett, and Will Dale. and the present 
efficient and popular hnuntsman is Frank Bartlett. 

The hunting gentlemen of Sheffield, Rotherham, Doncaster, 














and the surrounding country, are greatly indebted to Lord 
Fitzwilliam for providing such excellent sport in their 
immediate locality, and for turning out a pack of hounds three 
days a week, with all their equipments, second to no other 
pack in the kingdom ; and this entirely at his own cost. in 
every way. Were it not that Lord Fitzwilliam owns such 
extensive estates, and is liberal with his purse and o thorough 
sportsman, hunting could not be carried on in this locality. 

There is no more exhilarating scene than to see the hoan2; 
meet on the lawn at Wentworth, with Lord Fitzwilliam and 
his sons and daughters mounted on mast perfect hunters, and 
Miss a “ four-in-hand " carrying Lady Fitzwilliam and her 
riends 

About a year ago it was decided by the hunting people to 
ask Lord Fitzwilliam if he would accept an oi} painting of 
himself on horseback, with portraits of some of his favourite 
hounds, and he consented to sit for the same. When the project 
became known throughout the hunt, the subscriptions flowed 
in 80 rapidly that the committee found themselves in a 
position to include in the picture, besides his Lordship, the 
Ladies Alice and Albreda Fitzwilliam, the huntsman, Frank 
Bartlett, and his Lordship’s faithful second horseman, George 
Treton. Mr. W. H. Hopkins was the artist selected to paint 
the picture, und this he has done most successfully, with the 
assistance of Mr. Havell, who is responsible for the portraits. 


Steamers arrived at Liverpool last week with live stock and 
fresh meat from American ond Canadian ports, bringing 3004 
cattle, 2781 sheep, and 5150 quarters of beef. 

The Jewish High Festival in celebration of the commence- 
ment of the new year of the Jewish calendar commenced on 
Thnrsday—an_ exceptionally early date. Last year it was 
thirteen days later, and in 1886 twenty-four days later. 
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EARL FITZWILLIAM’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 


Among the numerous presentations made to the Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam in celebration of their golden wedding, 
Sept. 10, 1883, not the least interesting is that from the miners 
and workpeople employed at the Fitzwilliam Collieries, Elsecar 
and Low Stubbin. This consista of an illuminated address, 
with a beautiful illaminated album, containing 1000 signatnies 
of the subscribers, and a Norman cross, carved in oak, which 
reproduces the form of the ancient Sprotborongh cross. 
The illuminated address is a very handsome and artistic 
piece of workmanship. The body of the address is inscribed 
in Old English Text, and above it are emblazoned the 
Fitzwilliam arms. The whole is enclosed in an elaborate 
and tasteful floral border, of modern design. At the top, 
and at the two sides, are vignettes, in sepia, one con- 
taining a view of Wentworth House. one a representation of 
the Norman cross, and the third a trophy of miners’ tools. 
The address is placed in a handsome gilt frame, with the 
Fitzwilliam arms carved to form a centrepiece. The illumin- 
ated album is also a work of art. On the first page is a photc- 
graph of the framed and illuminated address: the second page 
bears an inscription recording the gift and its occasion ; the 
names fill eleven pages, with a view of the collieries. The 
album is handsomely bound in cream morocco, with orna- 
mental pierced gold corners and clasp, and a centrepiece 
engraved with the Fitzwilliam arms. It is enclosed in a 
morocco case with a lock, with gold mountings. The decor- 
ations of the address and album were designed and executed 
by Mr. R. C. Honey, of the firm of Parker and Honey, law- 
stationers, bookbinders, and lithographers, Bank - street, 
Sheffield. The carved-oak reproduction of the ancient Norman 
cross was executed by Messrs. Thornhill and Co., New Bond- 
street, London. 
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THE FITZWILLIAM HUNT: PICTURE PRESENTED TO EARL FITZWILLIAM ON HIS GOLDEN WEDDING, 


ASCENSION ISLAND. 


It has at length been finally decided by the Admiralty to 
abandon the use of the isle of Ascension as a coaling-station 
— ships of the Royal Navy. Ascension, which has been a 
ritish naval station since 1820, having been first garrisoned in 
1815 by a detachment of troops from St. Helena, and subse- 
quently by a company of Marines, is well known to all officers 
of the naval service. It is situated in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, 900 miles from Africa, 760 miles from St. Helena, and 
penray 8500 miles from England, the geographical position 
Loney 3 latitude (deg. 56min. south of the Equator, and 
“te ude I4deg. 25 min. west of Greenwich. The island is 
a itd miles and a half long, from west to east, and six 
thine an ¥ half broad, from north to south, with a surface of 
peak Fr t square miles. It is very rugged and barren, 
‘eae sting of extinct volcanic craters, Java streams and 
te pra or less decom posed, and ravines filled with 
peor and pumice-stone. The Green Mountain, how- 
te) ane to a height of 2820 ft., is wooded and in 
ee od t 8, ne the summit, has pieces of fertile soil 
‘scab aa “d Cultivation. The climate is esteemed one of the 
is irate ae in the world ; the air is very dry, and the heat 
hottest ntly severed by the south-east trade-wind ; in the 
“ae tho. the temperature ranges from 85 deg. on the 
Aycan on ee the high land. There is little rain at any 
Mato e ew springs discovered in the woods yield but 
tities to Mi of fresh water. The sea-turtle come from 
ae an idsummer (which is not summer in Ascension) 
Shae ts eggs in the sand. They are caught and turned 
: ' Prevent them from escaping, and are confined in 
jy “oh al Fagan they are sold to the ships ; a turtle, weigh- 
lb. to 800 lb., fetches a price of £2 10s. The eggs 








oe ry bird, called the “ wi 

and ; * wide-awake,” are also collected 
cath gs a 2 d. There is no good harbour, but a bay on the 
which makes 1s island, often with a heavy swell and high surf, 


troublesome in the earlier months of the 
this bay is Georgetown, alittle station, with 


rr C2 » 
* 0)n tha qa’ ' 
rar, Uy 2€ shore 


store-houses, tanks, and a small fort, governed by a post-captain 
of the Royal Navy. The inhabitants, as well as the garrison, 
are under naval discipline, insomuch that the whole island is 
rated as a stationary vessel belonging to her Majesty's Fleet, 
and is often called, in joke, H.M.S. Flora, tender to the guard- 
ship at the Cape. All the work of building and road-making, 
and laying out gardens, has been done by the garrison of 
toyal Marines. Ascension was useful in former times as a 
dépot for the squadron employed in suppressing the slave- 
trade between West Africa and Brazil. Since then, the Royal 
Naval Hospital established on the top of Green Mountain has 
been found beneficial, thongh its maintenance in such a 
situation is too costly, and the scarcity of water is a serious 
defect. ‘The gardens of the hospital, and the “ Home Gardens,” 
have often been praised by visitors, and are very pleasant. 
The inhabitants of Ascension number about two hundred 
poople, and probably but few families will remain when th 
patronage of the Royal Navy is takenaway. It would then 
be a safe place of retirement for any gentleman of a solitary 
and contemplative disposition, who could there dine on turtle 
more cheaply than in the City of London. 

We are indebted to Surgeon Miller, R.N., of the Naval 
Hospital at Ascension, for sending us a series of photographic 
views, taken by himself. 


The marriage of Colonel Frank Shirley Russell, of Aden, 
with Miss Philippa Baillie, younger daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Henry James Baillie, of Redcastle, and Lady-in- 
Waiting to the Duchess of Albany, took place in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, on Sept. J. Captain Burn Murdoch 
(Royal Dragoons) attended the bridegroom as best man ; and 
the six bridesmaids were the Misses Hila and Ida Baillie, the 
Ladies Isabel and May Browne, and Miss May Colville, all 
cousins of the bride, and Miss Angusta Webb, of Newstead. 
The Duchess of Albany, accompanied by the Duke of Albany 
and Princess Alice. was present. The bride was led to the 
altar by her uncle, Colonel Hugh Baillie, who afterwards gave 


her away. The service was fully choral. The wedding 
presents to the bride include from the Duchess of Albany a 
gold bracelet set with diamonds and rubies, and an enlarged 
photograph of herself; the Duke of Albany, a silver tea- 
caddy; and Princess Alice of Albany, a piece of knitting 
worked by herself. ‘Che officers of the Royal Dragoons pre- 
sented the bridegroom with a massive silver bowl. 

“The Beginner's Guide to Photography,’ published by 
Messrs. Perken and Rayment, of Hatton-garden, treats clearly 
and concisely of the apparatus and requirements necessary to 
engage in the delightful pastime of photography, and will be 
found most useful to amateurs. 

The Printers’ féte at the Alexandra Palace, in aid of the 
funds of the Printers’ Pension, Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum 
Corporation (“ Drummond” Pension), will take place on 
Saturday, Sept. 8. The programme includes two variety 
entertainments, military tournament, athletic sports, Caxton 
Minstrels, grand English opera, Professor Baldwin's balloon 
ascent, a display of fireworks, and a quadrille party in the 
evening. 

From statisties just published, dealing with the richest men 
living, we learn that there are about 700 with over a million 
sterling, of whom 200 reside in England, 100 in the United 
States, 100 in Germany and Austria, 75 in France, 50 in Russia, 
50 in India, and 125 in other countries. The richest amongst 
those millionaires are the follo :—Jay Gould, the 
American railway king, worth £55,000,000, annual income, 
£2,800,000; Mackay, £50,000,000, £2,500,000; Rothschild 
(England), £40,000,000, £2,000,000 ; Vanderbilt, £25,000,000, 
£2,250,000; J. B. Jones United States), £20,000,000, 
£1,000,000 ; Duke of Wes ter, £16, 00,000, £800,000 ; 
J. J. Astor (United States), £10,000,000, £500,000; W. 
Stewart (United States), £8,000,000, £40 00: J... Ser aes 
(United States), £6,000,000, £300,000; | 
£6,000,000, £300,000 ; Duke of Northumberland 
£250,000; Marquis of Bute, £4,000,000, am: 
£200,000, -- et 7 
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GENERAL VIEW OF ASCENSION ISLAND, FROM GREEN MOUNTAIN. 
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MOUNTAIN PEAK AND ELLIOT’S PASS, ASCENSION ISLAND. 























THE TURTLE PONDS. 





ROYAL NAVAL HOSPITAL, GREEN MOUNTAIN. 





GREEN MOUNTAIN CEMETERY. 
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MOURN IN G. 
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{n reply to many mquiries, we recommend the Maison Jay’s. This house, long established, makes mourning a specialty, and is excelled by no other house in 
London or Paris for the beauty of the work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture.” 


JAY’S, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will and three codicils of the late Gustavus Lambart 
Ba-set, Esq.. have been proved by the executors and trustees, 
William Francis Higgins, Esq..and Edmund Chase Marriott, 
Es}. The will recites that under a family settlement (dated 
March 3, 1854), and under the will of John Francis Basset, the 
testator was tenant for life and his son tenant in tail of the 
Basset estates, which became the property of the Basset family 
in the twelfth century, and had since that time been held in 
the direct male line, and the testator desires that his son on 
coming of age shall resettle the estates in the manner indicated 
in the will. The testator bequeaths to his widow, Mrs. Basset, 
legacies, pecuniary and specific, in addition to the provisions 
made for her by marriage settlement. The testator further 
bequeaths to cich of his trustees £1000, ana to Mr. Marriott 
the further legacy of £1000 and hia gold watch ; to his aunt, 
the Hon. Jane Moreton, aon annuity of £100; to Henrietta 
Price and Heléne Price, and the survivor, an annuity of £120; 
to William Bond the elder, an annuity of £120; to his butler, 
Uriah Rice, an annuity of £80; to Mary Elizabeth Connor, £1 
per week ; to Edward Young, 5s. per week ; to Walter Bucker- 
field, a legacy of £30 and an annuity of £25; to Jane Wilson, 
an annuity of £30. The residue of the testator's estate is 
bequeathed to the trustees of the will, upon trust, for bis only 
son, Arthur Francis Basset, if he should attain the age of 
twenty-one and execute the resettlement directed by the will ; 
but if he should die under twenty-one, upon trust, for Mrs. 
Basset. during her life, and, after her death, upon trusts cor- 
responding to the present settlement of the Basset estates ; and 
if he should attain the age of twenty-one and not execute the 
resettlement, then, upon trusts, for the benefit of the testator's 
friend William Henry Campion and his family ; and if such 
trusts should fail, then, upon trust, to pay the annual] sum of 
£600 to the Miners’ Hospital at Redruth, and the annual sum 
of £300 to the Women's Hospital at Redruth, and to hold the 
residue, upon trust, for St. George's Hospital, Hyde Park- 
corner. ‘The net value of the personal estate is sworn at 
£102,596 5s. Sd. 

The will (dated March 8, 1888) of Mr. Joseph Sherwood, 
late of No. 61, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, who died on 
June 27 last at Westgate-on-Sea, was proved on Aug. 21 by 
Care Wigg and Thomas Henry Sherwood, the nephews, the 
executors, the value of the personal cstate amounting to 
upwards of £95,000. The testator bequeaths £500 to the 
Clergy Ladies’ Homes (Formosa-street, Maida-hill, and West- 
moreland - road, Westbourne - park) ; £300 to the London 
Diocesan Deaconess Institution (Tavistock - crescent, West- 
bourne-park) ; £200 each to the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, the Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Additional Curates in Populous Places, the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor, King’s College Hospital, and 
St. Michael's Convalescent Home (Westgate-on-Sea); £100 
each to the Asylum for Female Orphans, the School for the 
Indigent Blind, the Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Children, 
the Friend of the Clergy Corporation, the Philanthropic 
School (Redhill), the Clergy Orphan Corporation, the 
Infant Orpban Asylum, the London Orphan Asylum, the 
Church Penitentiary Association, the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy, the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, St. John’s 
Foundation School (Leatherhead), the Blue-coat School 
(Westminster), the British Orphan Asylum, the Governesses' 
Benevolent Institution, the National Benevolent Institution, 
the Foundling Hospital Benevolent Fund, the Asylum for 
Idiots (Earlswood), the Metropolitan Convalescent Institution, 
the City of London Truss Society, the Seaside Convalescent 
Home (Seaford), the East London Church Fund, and the Poor 
Clergy Relief Corporation; and considerable legacies, upon 
trust, for nephews and nieces, including £10,000, upon trust, 
for his niece Mrs. Sarah Gay and her children; and legacies 
also to friends, executors, late clerk, and servants. Theultimate 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his nieces 
and nephews Mrs. Elizabeth Jane Oliver, Mrs. Anna Hedley, 
Carr Wigg. and Thomas Henry Sherwood, in equal shares. 

Th2 will (dated June 24, 1880), with a codicil (dated 
Sept. 8, 1885), of Mr. Frederick Vickers, late of Dykes Hall, 
Wadsley, Ecclesfield, York, steel] manufacturer, who died on 
April 30 last, was proved on Ang. 25 last by Thomas Edward 
Vickers, the brother, one of the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £71,000. Subject to a 
legacy of £1000 and his household furniture and effects to his 
wile, Mrs. Maria Vickers, the testator leaves all his real and per- 
sonal estate, upon trust, to pay half the annual income thereof 
to his wife during her life or widowhood, but in the event of 
her again marrying she is only to receive an annuity of £600. 
Subject thereto, he leaves all his property to his children, in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated April 29, 1887) and four codicils (three 
dated Ang. 23, 1887; and one, March 19, 188%) of the Rev. 
George Edward Prescott, Rector of Digswell, Herts, who died 
on June 25 last, were proved on Aug. 13 last by Mrs. Caroline 
Mary Prescott, the widow, Charles Henry Prescott, and Henry 
Warner Prescott, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
exceeding £55,000. The testator bequeaths £1000, all his 
household furniture, plate, horses and carriages, and live and 
dead stock to his wife, Mrs. Caroline Mary Prescott; £20 
each to the Clergy Orphan Association, the Poor Clergy 
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Relief Association, the Friends of the Clergy Association, 
the Bishop of St. Albans Fand and the Herts Local 
branches of the Church Pastoral Aid Society, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the Society for the Employment of 
Additional Curates, the Hertford Genera] Infirmary, and the 
Herts Seaside Convalescent Homes; £1 each to the present 
members of the Digswell Coaland Clothing Club, and numerous 
legacies and annuities to relatives and servants. He devises 
the advowson, donation, right of patronage, and presentation of 
the living of Digswell to his nephew, Arthur Phillimore ; and 
his messuages, hereditaments, marsh and other lands in the 
county of Kent, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and, at her 
death, to his grandnephew and godson William George Prescott 
Decie, and his heirs. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life. and, at her 
decease, between the children of his sister, Mrs. Harriet 
Phillimore (except Georgiana Phillimore), his late sisters, 
Lady Preston and Mrs. Preston, and his late brother, Colonel 
Prescott. 

The will (dated Dec. 3, 1870) of Captain James St. Clair 
Doyle, late of No. 49, Cobham-street, Gravesend, formerly of 
the 53rd Foot, who died on July 15, was proved on Aug. 24 by 
Mrs. Anne Doyie, the widow and sole executrix, the value of 
the personal estate being sworn totexceed £30,000. The testator 
gives, devises, and bequeaths all his real and personal estate 
whatsoever and wheresoever to his wife, Mrs. Anne Doyle, 
absolutely. 

The will (dated March 11 1886) and o codicil (dated 
June 30, 1887) of Mr. Joseph Withers, formerly of No. J, 
Shorters’-court, Old Broad-street, stockbroker, and late of 
Burleigh House, Enfield, who died on July 12, were proved on 
Aug. 2, by Mrs. Emma Mary Withers, the widow, George 
John Braikenridge, and Henry John Winney, the executors, 
the value of the yersonal estate exceeding £29,000. The 
testator leaves all his property to his wife, Mrs Emma Mary 
Withers, for her own use and benefit. — 

The will (dated May 2, 1876) of Mr. Robert Alexander 
Clarke, late of Moses Gate, No. 41, Bolton-place, Farnworth, 
Lancaster, who died on June 13 last. was proved on Aug. 23 by 
Mrs. Agnes Clarke the widow, John Holden Clarke and James 
Macfarlane Clarke the sons, and William Alexander Ferguson, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£26,000. The testator directs that all his real and personal 
estate is to be converted into money, and then equally divided 
between all his children. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

King Humbert unveiled at Ravenna on Sept. 1 monuments to 
the Martyrs to Liberty, and to Anita, wife of Garibaldi. On 
his Majesty's departure from the town there was another ont- 
burst of popular enthusiasm, and it was noticed that in the 
crowd were a number of Garibaldians, who wore red shirts. 
On the 3rd, King [Iumbert visited Faenza, where he received 
n hearty welcome. His Majesty afterwards returned to 
Forli, and, accompanied by the Crown Prince, the Duke of 
Aosta, and his son, the Count of Turin, proceeded to the 
railway station to meet Queen Margherita. On her Majesty's 
arrival the Royal party drove to the palace through the 
streets thronged with people, who cheered vociferously, and 
threw showers of flowers into the Royal carriage as it passed. 
The King and Queen afterwards appeared several times on the 
balcony. In connection with the manceuvres of the Italian 
army, King Humbert, the Queen, Crown Prince, and Minister 
for War. on the 4th, reviewed the troops on the parade-ground 
Ae aa The people cheered the soldiers and the Royal 
amily. 

The German Emperor left Potsdam early on Aug. 30, met 
the Crown Prince of Greece and Prince Henry, and inspected 
some infantry and cavalry, afterwards heading a squadron to 
the late Emperor's palace. His Majesty subsequently received 
the Austrian Archduke Ksrl Ludwig, the Archduchess, the 
King of Sweden, and other distinguished personages. The 
Emperor, accompanied by his fnture brother-in-law, the 
Crown Prince of Greece. went on Sept. 4 to the manceuvres 
near Jiiterbogk. His Majesty returned in the afternoon 
to Potsdam, but the Crown Prince of Greece remained 
with the troops until the end of the week.—-The christening 
of the youngest of the Hohenzollern Princes, the first 
born son of a reigning German Emperor, took place on 
Aug. 31 in Frederick the Great’s Library in the Potsdam 
Palace, in exact accordance with the traditional usage of the 
House of Hohenzollern—the child receiving the names of 
“Oscar, Carl,*Gustav, Adolf.”— The betrothal of Princess 
Sophie, daughter of the Empress Frederick and third sister of 
the Emperor William, with the Duke of Sparta, Crown Prince 
of Greece, took placc at Potsdam on Sept. 3. The Princess, 
who is, of course, a grand-daughter of Queen Victoria, is 
eighteen ; while the Greek Crown Prince, who is a nephew of 
the Princess of Wales, is a little over twenty.—The Empress 
Frederick has been on a visit to the Prince of Wales and 


Princess Christian at Homburg. — Prince Bismarck has dis- * 


patched a telegram to the Pope, in which he explains the 
reasons of the approaching visit of the Emperor William to 
Rome. The Chancellor says that the alliance with Italy is 
indispensable to Germany, and that its object is to secure the 
predominance of peace principles in Europe.—The anniversary 
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of the Battle of Sedan was celebrated at Berlin on Sept. 1 
by a review of the Guards by the Emperor. in the presence of 
the King of Saxony and other distinguished visitors. 

The Emperor of Austria paid a visit on Sept. 1 to tho 
Czarvina at the Villa Cumberland, at Gmiinden. He sutse- 
quently called on the Princess of Wales. The distinguished 
visitors all lunched together. after which his Majesty took his 
departure. The Czarina Icft in the evening for Russia.—The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, the Crown Prince Rudolph, the 
Archduke Albrecht, the Austrian War Minister, and the 
Chief of the General Staff have been at Pisek, in Bohemia, 
where manoeuvres with two complete Infantry Divisions 
and one brigade of the Landwehr were to have taken 
place on the 3rd. The rain of the last week, however, 
s> completely converted the manceuvre ground into a 
lake that all operations were impossible. Under these 
circumstances, the Emperor contented himself with a march- 
past of the assembled troops. On the 4th the Emperor left Pisck 
for Budweis, in Bohemia, which has been completely flooded 
by the overflow of the Moldau. His Majesty has had a most 
enthusiastic reception in Bohemia.—The national rifle meeting 
of Austria, held in Vienna this year in honour of the 
Emperor's fortieth year of reign, was opened on the 2nd 
under most depressing conditionsof weather. AII the princi- 
pal streets of the city were beflagged, and crowds assembIcd to 
witness the arrival of deputations of riflemen from every part 
of the country. But it rained incessantly.—The International 
Congress of Geologists and Engincering Miners assembled at 
Vienna on the 3rd. Of the 400 members the majority are 
Austrians and Hungarians; but there are also delegates from 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy. 

The Emperor of Russia, with his younger son, Michael, 
returned to Peterhof on Sept. 3 from the Grand Duke Serge's 
country seat at Ilinskoe, near Moscow. The Empress, with 
the Heir-Apparent and his sister Xenia, also returned to 
Peterhof from Austria. The Czar, accompanied by the Czarina, 
has started on a two months’ tour through the southern Govern- 
ments of the Empire.—General Prjevalsky started on Aug. 30 
on his exploring expedition in Central Asia. His intention is 
to penetrate as far as Lhassa, in Thibet, travelling by way of 
the Lob Nor Lake in Eastern Turkestan. : 

The King of Denmark, accompanied by his brother, Prince 
John of Gliicksburg, returned to Copenhagen on Sept. 4, from 
Wiesbaden ; they were received by the Qneen and _ other 
members of the Danish Royal family, including the King of 
the Hellenes. 

The Consistorial Court at Belgrade, to which was referred 
King Milan’s petition for a divorce from Queen Natalie, bas 
adjourned the proceedings for three months. 

The Duke of Edinburgh arrived at Constantinople on 
Aug. 29, and, after being welcomed by Turkish Ministers on 
behalf of the Sultan, he landed, and was conveyed with his 
suite in Imperial carriages to Yildiz Kiosk, where the Sultan 
received him. Sir William White, the British Ambassador, 
gave adinner in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh on the 
30th. There were present at the banquet Kiamil Pasha. Said 
Pasha, the members of the Diplomatic Body. and some of the 
principal Court and State functionaries. After the dinner a 
reception was held at the Embassy. The illuminations on 
both banks of the Bosphorus, on the 31st, to celebrate the 
anniversary of the Sultan's accession. were on a grander scale 
than usual because of the presence of the Duke of Edinburgh. 
On Sept. 1 his Royal Highness dined with the Sulran. and 
attended the regatta. In the evening he dined at the Embarsy. 
The Sultan has conferred upon the Duke the gold and s‘lver 
medals of the Nichan-i-Imtiaz Order. His Royal Highness left 
Constantinople on the 2nd. ° 

The United States House of Representatives have passed a 
Bill making it unlawful hereafter for Chinese labourers to 
return to the United States after having left the country. 

Sir Jobn Macdonald, the Premier, arrived at Ottawa on 
Aug. 30 from his recent tour. The Cabinet will shortly arrange 
for the discussion of the admission of Newfoundland into the 
Canadian Confederation. 

The Queensland Ministry has resigned, in consequence of 
the refusal of the Governor to sanction the release, under the 
Offenders Probation Act, of a prisoner under sentence for 
larceny. 

We learn from New Zealand that a serious earthquake tcok 
place on Sept. | throughout both islands. Five distinct shocks 
were felt. causing the inhabitants to flee from their homes. 
At Christchurch the cathedral spire was injared, and other 
buildings were damaged. bat no lives were lest. 


The great firework festival of the year is undoubtedly 
Brock’s Benefit, at the Crystal Palace, which took place on 
Sept. 6, with, as usual, ‘a long and varied day's enjoyment, 
ending with the great display and illumination for which 
the natural and artistic beauties of the Crystal Palace are so 
splendidly adapted. 

The lists of the names of those persons liable to serve as 
speciaf and common jurymen in England and Wales during the 
year are exhibited on the doors of every church, chapel, and 
other public places of worship over England and Wales. where 
they can be inspected by everyone, and where they will remain 
during the next two Sundays. 
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COSTUMES .. from’) 

Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUME s. “ap ypliqre, dn 
various designs, great novelty .. from 3 3 0 

Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed Plain, Stripe, 
and Cheek Sik, or Velvet : .. from 2 18 6 

CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, in Real Devon- 
shire Serge .. 0 611 

CHILDREN’S Silk ‘aud Fancy COSTU ME: s, 
from 0 138 1 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY ee MES (fifty 
designs ) _ ;: from 0 511 





SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 


200 Pieces Coloured Brocaded SATINS, 
suitable for Tea-Gowns, very rich .. per yard £0 4° 6 

300 Pieces Rich Coloured FALUL kK 
FRANCAISE f per vard 0 4 li 

Extra Rich BROC ADEs, “suitable for Court 
Trains nud Bridal Wear a per yard 0 7 11 








PATTERNS and Ilvstrations 
post-free, 


——$—$ 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 





—_— ——-— 
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What a’ye lack, my Masteres, 
What dye lack? 


PEOOLPLOLOELOECELC LOG SGOLDOOPO 































































































TESTIMONIAL FROM. 7 Madam Adelina Patti. 
lThave found i 1é matehless for the hands 
F 


“and comple Lion: 


oe Pas ie Si 





eset Marie Roze Mapleson— et - 
W f Lor preservinb Ee completion feo pint nr 
ein. sott. free froin redness and. : 


condition Lt is +e aes st Kean eh 
the world. 


Shc tof 


WALKING GOWNS, of 4 pretty Diagonal (Cloth, handsomely Braided. 








y Earle Lnglyfoe Soape, 


ESTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 


Pears 's:. 


A Special Preparation for y* Complexion: 














Soi a es 










ves ufed and recommended bye 

% Miftrefs Adelina Path, Mt/- 
trefs Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Y° Soape is marvellous for improving 
y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y° 
handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprie- 
tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 
g bye Royal Warraunt to y* Prince ot 
) Hales, 


All y¢ Druggifts sell tt. 
THE OLDEST AND 1200’ PATENT CORSETS 


BEST. ARE THE BEST. 
tt repared hy ¢ z ial scientific 
T E 39 rerent Prepared by a new and specia 
Feels hes ae ce ai its \LODS conser: CORSETS process, Medical opinion recommend 
emis no \ex tation in recommending use,.— ther for the Health. 
over the world unanimous that they are 


Public opinion all 
Dee, 22, 1883 whlic opinion a 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, mnsurpassed for Comfort, Fit, Style, and 
Durability. Bold all over Eurape and 


Pc LI S [4 Oilmen, &c. 
8 MaNUFactony: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. everywhere in India and Colante Name 
and Trade-Mark (Anchor) on every pair 


} and box. Ask your Draper or Outfitter for 


1IZOD’S ake ; tnke no other, ard see you 
/ get them, as bad makes are often sold for 

LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


% sake of extra profit. Write for our sheet 


i) of drawings. 
\E.1IZzOD « SON, 
Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS beg to announce that they 
have now on view in their Salona, CON DUIT-STREET and NEW BOND-STREET, a 


30, MILEK-STREET, 
collection of original designs of Out-door Gowns, Coats, Wraps, and Hats, that 


~ LONDON, E.C. 
~ Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS. 
they have especially prepared for the Autumn Season, The new materials 
show nuusual novelty in colouring and texture, 


ae waeMeE 


RECS COPYRIGHT. 


ADAMS'S 














TRAVELLING :::| USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, ina variety of thin Tweed of unique pattern. 
JACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plain, or beautifully Braided. 

ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scoteh Homespuns, 

MANTLES 2114 WRAPS. Many charming Models, for Travelling, Carriage, and Evening Wear. 


26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET, | 


Communicating with ? L O N DO N WwW 
| ne 


27, NEW BOND-STREET, 
COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST-FREE. 
ALSO NEW BRANCH: 57, CROSS-SYTREET, MANCHESTER. 


aoe MIGHTIER yyqy THE SWORD 


Tue BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


breath 
“SWEET SCENTS 
~LOXOTIS OPOPONAX 
\ FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM. 

















CONNELL?’ MONUMENT WHISKY CIRISH). 
“WALLACE? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH). 
THE “BALLYHOOLEY’? WHISKY  § CIRISH). 


(HEUISTERED BRANDS,) 


Wholesale and Export of J & J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


OOLLARS - Ladies’ 8-fold, from 3s. Gd. yor 





(EPUINTED ys 

















Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. 
The “FEDERATION” Holders not only 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
tirm grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d. 
Assorted Box of 30 Pens for Is. 1d.,0r with 
ebony Holder for 1s, 6d.—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 


weit : GEOKRATLON doz. Gent's 4-fold, froin 4a. Utd. pou duz, 
— —p ae ANTI eae ; 4 MS 5 Ee HOLDER y CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
* = ail : : euayTiNe by Children, from Ss. Id. per doz - 


OR 4S oN & GLASS Price-Lists and Samples, post-free, 
EDINBURGH, 


ee — ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
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*“Perfec 
Wi ither in Mneland,’ 
llawthorne, “is the 


1: 4 | ro | 
most «he licht rit weather 


-PRAVEL. 


sSuTmer 





\ 
BaAVS 


suushine and = blue sky 
can be secured in Sep- 


tember, what rreater 


pleasure Can aman desire 
than a walk. or drive, o1 
a ride on horseback 
through some lovely Eng- 
lish county! Which shall 
he choose? So beautiful 
and so varied is the 
scenery of this island that every taste can be gratified. 
And not only is there scenery to attract, but every town, 
every village, we had almost said every hamlet, has some 
association that links the present with the past. We learn 
history as we travel in England: the history which ought 
to hnve the greatest interest for us; and how pleasantly 
acyuired is the knowledge gained in this way! When 
on a holiday, indeed, the delight to be won from Nature 
will be our first object. We ask for perfect freedom to 
wander where we list, with or without a definite purpose ; 
we don’t want to see sights or to gain acquaintance with 
all the “lions” of the guide-books. Independence is the 
happy traveller's first law ; you mar his enjoyment if you tell 
him to visit some great house or picture gallery, a famous 
church, or half-ruined castle! Let him take his chance of 
seeing or not seeing, for it is what is unexpected in travel that 
gives the greatest delight to the traveller. The man who in 
his eagerness to get knowledge and to miss nothing follows with 
the minutest attention the directions of his Hand-book, is not 
the kind of companion I should choose in a tour about Eng- 
Iand. And, indeed, unless by special good fortune one finds 
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A SCENE IN NORTH DEVON, 
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GOLDSMITHS 






HIGH -CLASS JEWELLERY. 
The Stock of Bracelets, Brooches, Ear- 
ringa, Necklets, &e., 1a the largest and choicest 
in London, and contains designs of rare beauty 
an.t excellence not to be obtained elsewhere, an 
inspection of which is respectfully invited. 


ORIENTAL PFARLS.— Choice 
strung Peart Necklaces, in single, three, 
or five rows, from £10 to £5000; also an im- 
mense variety of Pearl and Gold mounted 
Ornaments, suitable for Bridesmaids and Bridal 
Presents. 


PEARL and DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS.—A magnilicent and vari-d 
collection to select from. 


BRIDAL PRESENTS.—Special 
attention {ts devoted to the production of 
elegant and inexpensive novelties suitable for 
Beldesmaids’ Presents. Original designs and 
vstimates prepared free of charge. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 
COMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 


CAUTION.—The Company regret 
to find that many of their Designs aro 
being copied In a very inferior quality, charged 
at higher prices, and {nserted in a sim{lar form 
of advertisement, which js calculated to mls- 
lead the public. 
They beg to notify that their only London 
retail address is 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


ss A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS.” 

“Wo know of no enterprise of recent 
years which has been crowned with greater 
success than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, just seven 
yeara ago, opened their show-rooms to place 
the productions of thefr workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers tho 
numerois Intermediate profits which are ob- 
tained by ‘middle-men' on high-class goods, 
Such has been the appreciation by the public 





Fine Pearl Pendant, 
forming Brooch, in beat 
Morocco Case, £6. 


wy 
that the Company have now the largest business 2, 
in England, and are quite supplanting the old- % 2. 
fashioned houses that pride themselves upon 4% % 
having been established so many decades, but 4% 
have utterly failed to keep pace with the timea, 6%: 
and find {t {mpossible to depart from their long Lon e 3 ¥y 
eradit system, entailing bad debts, for which cash . G % % 
buyers have to compensate.”—Court Journal. Ss 

7 







Fine Pear) 
Diamond Double 
Heart and Knot 
Ring, £18 10s, 





a friend whose likes and dislikes harmonise with one’s own, 
I feel inclined to agree with Milton that “solitade some- 
times is best society.” ; 

The most wayward tourist is supposed to make his choive 
of locality before starting on his travels—though I know men, 
and have a fellow-feeling with them, who trust to what is 
called the chapter of accidents, and who, after starting, let us 
say, for a tour in Dorsetshire, find themselves at nightfall in 

evon. 

There is beauty enough in either county to fill eye and 
heart to overflowing through many a month's pilgrimage. 
Charles II. said of Dorset, which he knew only too well, that 
he had never seen a finer country in.England or out of it; and 
assuredly the western part of the shire is worthy even of this 
eulogy. The coast line is very fine, and the county, though 
destitute of rivers, abounds in streams; the land is hilly, 
though not mountainous; the views in all directions are 
beautiful; and it has been justly said that few counties so 
thoroughly repay the pedestrian tourist. The fine scenery in 
the neighbourhood of Lyme is dear to all who know it; and 
don’t we all remember (for, of course, every reader of this 
paper is familiar with Jane Austen) the youthful party that 
drove on a November day to the old town, and how one ad- 
venturous young lady, jumping off the Cobh, materially assisted 
the novelist’s plot by hurting herself in doing so! “ Per- 
suasion ” should be a popular volume among summer readers 
at Lyme. 

This, however, is not the place to talk of books, though it 
is scarcely possible to visit North Devon without a thought 
of “Lorna Doone” and of Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho!” 
Emerson said that to know England well would take a 
century : to know Devonshire as it deserves to be known, even 
in its northern district, will need many a week of pedestrian 
travel. One of the finest bits of scenery in Devonshire is said 
to be the descent into Lynmouth by the Barnstaple road ; but 
the scenery all round Lynton and Lynmouth is 80 superlatively 
beautiful that no single view can fairly claim precedence. I 
do not know anything even in the Lake country that will 
satisfy more fully the lover of nature. The Lyn, bounding 
over its rocks until, on reaching Lynmouth, the sea rushes up 
to meet it, has not the serene beauty of some of the South 
Devon rivers; but in its own vehement, eager way it is 
unrivalled. Sad to say, no poet has sung its charms ; but no 
matter! A river that can never be forgotten by those who 
have once known and loved it may well be content with the 
affection that is more humbly expressed in prose. Lynmouth, 
it has been asserted,is, fora few summer months—and assuredly 
September may be included among them—the Paradise of 
England ; but later on the narrow valley surrounded by lofty 
hills loses its sunshine, and with sunshine its joyonsness 
departs. Lynmouth is but one spot among a hundred in 
Devonshire that may allure the rambler. When he has seen 
Clovelly, with its lndder-like street and lovely Hobby Woods ; 
when he has boated on the Tamar and the Dart; when he has 
explored Dartmoor, through all its wildest recesses—then he 
will be able to say that he knows a little about Devon, and I 
am sure he will add also that he longs to know more. 


Another English county in which a month of travel may 
be spent cheerily is Surrey—which has the smoke of London in 
one corner, while in another Nature seems to be far removed 
from the gloom and stir of town, so fair are its rural solitudes, 
its noble woods, its heath-covered commons, its half-wild, half- 
cultivated parks, and the prospects from its hills. In Surrey, 
near as it is to London, the traveller comes face to face with 
Nature, for there is many a spot in the little county where 
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he may wander for some distance and hear no voices but hers. 
Let him find his way, for example, from Albury to Ewhurst, 
from Abinger to Leith Hill, from Hindhead to Blackmoor, and 
if he love solitude and his own thoughts he can enjoy them to 
the full. 

Sussex, too, like Surrey, is a county full of natural 
charms, but being at the Londoner’s door it is apt to be 
neglected. Its watering-places are familiar enongh, but the 
characteristics of Sussex scenery are not to be found at 
Brighton or Bognor, at Eastbourne or Hastings. It is on the 
Downs and under their shadow that the lover of nature will 
find a rich reward. The “tremendous height” of these 
Downs appalled the poet Cowper a little unreasonably ; and 
I don't agree with Gilbert White, who, however, seldom 
uses the wrong word in describing nature, when he called 
them a “chain of majestic mountains.” The writer of 
Murray's “ Hand-book of Sussex,” however, says, with truth, 
that the South Downs, which extend for fifty-three miles in 
length, with an average height of about 500 feet, are quite as 
interesting as many parts of the Continent that enjoy a far 
higher reputation. Any tourist unfamiliar with these fine 
heights, and the out-of-the-world villages that nestle beneath 
them, should read Mr. Jennings’s “ Field-Paths and Green 
Lanes,” a volume it is impossible to lay down without wishing 
to follow in the author's track. 

Looking over the map, what happy memories cheer the 
man who has been accustomed from year to year to wander 
about England! He will agree with the saying of Thomas 
Fuller, that it is well to know his native land before going 
over the threshold. Would that leisure were as inexhaustible 
as the charms of our English scenery! But if the late summer 
and pleasant autumn time is not in too greata hurry to fade into 
winter, much lasting delight may be gained even from a few 
weeks of travel. Thanks to the railroad, it is easy, in a few hours, 
to reach the district we may select for our rambles : and whether 
it be Derbyshire, with its lovely dales, or Yorkshire, which in 
its vast space includes almost every variety of scenery ; or the 
Lake country, with its thousand poetical associations ; or the 
still wild border-land of which Scott has written so delight- 
fully—whether the tourist choose Norfolk for its churches, or 
Somersetshire for the fine scenery of its Mendips and Quant- 
ocks, or Cornwall for its unrivalled coast views, he can hardly 
fail to gain a store of happy memories for winter hours. And 
such memories have no drawbacks, for we forget or laugh at 
the little annoyances to which all travellers are liable, and 
think only of the things of beauty that served to make the 
way cheery. J.D. 


The Cheshire Agricultural Society's show opened at Chester 
on Aug. 31 in brilliant weather, under the presidency of the 
Duke of Westminster, with a total of 475 entries, a larger 
number than last year at Crewe; for although the entry of 
cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs show a slight falling off, the 
deficiency is more than made up in the splendid show of cheese 
and butter, seeds and vegetables, and farm produce. In the 
cheese classes there was a keen competition. 

The three months during which the Inner Temple Gardens 
were open to the public nightly ended on Aug. 31, and 
it is satisfactory to state that, notwithstanding the large 
numbers of children who visited these gardens on every fine 
evening, there was not the slightest damage done to either 
plants, shrubs, or trees.—The gardens of Lincoln's Inn will 
remain open for the benefit of the poor children inhabiting 
the surrounding densely-populated districts until the end of 
September from five o'clock in the evening untill dusk. 


—— 








& SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
Show-Rooms: 112, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W. (:=~2tte« 





saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per Cent. 


ic DIMMOND ORNAMENTS.—A 
magnificent assortment of Rings, Stars, 
Spraya, Flies, Necklaces, &c., compose of the 
finest White Diamonds, mounted in special and 
original designs, and sold direct to the public 
at merchants’ cash prices, 









ae Bee eines, GAPPHIRES from Ceylon, but 
from with London cutting, mounted alone, or 
£15 to £130. with Diamonds, in a great variety of ornaments. 





Fine Pearl Necklet, in best Morocco Case, £11 10s. 


OP om 

2 SSSA 

f =a ~~ \ Va : 
ILLUSTRATED . 

CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 


















“THE RELIABLE.—Lady's Gold Keyless Lever Watch, fully jewelled 
movement, plain cases; hunter, demi-hunter, or crystal glass, with 
handsomely-cngraved monogram, £10, If with richily- 

engraved Cases, 10a. oxtra. 









GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, [[2, REGENT-STREET. 






NOVELTIES .—A succession of 
Novelties by the Company's own artists 

and designers is constantly being produced to 

anticipate the reyuirements of purchasers. 


CASH PRICES.—The Company, 

conducting their business both in buying 
and selling for cash, are enabled to offer pur- 
chasers great advantages over the usual credit 
houses. Al] goods are marked in plain figures 
for cash without discount. 


A PPROBATION.-— Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the country 
on approval when desired. Correspondents, 
not being customers, should send a London 
reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have, 
through this meana, the advantage of 
being supplicd direct from an immense London 
stock, containing all the latest novelties, and 
which are not obtainable in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

Orders executed with the utmost care and 
faithfulness under the immediate supervision 
of a member of the Company. Where the celec- 
tion is left to the firm, customers may rely upon 
good taste and discretion being used, and the 
prices being exactly the same as if a personal 
selection were made. 


[ESTIMON IALS.—The numerons 
recommendations we vece me oe 
hs’ Company have n favoured by ° 
eal is 1 pieasing testimony to the excellence 
and durability of their manufactures. 


ERY, Diamonds 
Oe ee tk exchange or bought 


for cash. 


MEDALS.—Awarded Seven Gold 





Fine Pearl, Sapphire, 
ant 
Diamond Fly Brooch, 
£12. 


” i he Legion of 
and Prize Medals and t reg 
’ his 
Honour, a special distinction conferred on t 
ee Firm for the excellence of their manufactures. 
. 7 o s 

ge, e CA TALOGUE containing 
, nd : thousands of designs, beautifully a 

“e 9 trated, sent post-free to all parts of tho world. 


CATALOGUE POST-FREE. 
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rdecensed.—A hbsolute Sale 
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2 cuineas, &c. 
Clasa 6, 35 euinena, 
Class 7, 40 guineas, 
CIAAS 8, 45 euinear, 


Easy 
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Sold by Chemists and Perfumers 
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CHocoLarT MENIER. 


AMSTERDAM ait, 
EXHIBITION, lass, GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 
(CHOCOLAT MENIER in $1», and 2 Ib. 
/ PACKETS. 
Por 
BREAKFAST, 


LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 
(CHOCOLAT MENIER.— A warded Twenty- 


Right 
PRIZK MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
@XcCeeds 26,000,000 Hh, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. Paris, 
London, 
Sold Everywhere, mem Mock: 

WHat Is Your crest and WHAT 


74. 64, Pedigrees tracer, 
The arme of hustand and wife blended, Crest engraved on 


serls and dios. as. 6d. Book plates engraved tu ancient nn 
modern styles.—25, Cranhourn-street, vo ane 


CULLETON’s 


8STATIONERY—a” Ream 
stainped with Crest or Address. 
steel dies, Wedding and Invitation Cards. 
PLATE and wee best Cards, Printed, 29. ad. Post-free, hy 


Seal En raver, 25, Cranubourn tr t 
St. Martin's-lane), Wc.” vale Pi Se poe CUM OR OS 
— 


a a 
9 J 
ST. DUNSTAN’'S COLLEGE, Catford-bridge, 
Lewisham. 
Head Master.—CHARLES M. STUART, M.LA., F.C.S., F.LC., 
’ Fellow of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 
This College, founded under a scheme of the Charity Com. 
Missioners, Will be opened on Tuesday, Oct. 2, 16aR, 
Its object is to furnish a molern education suitahle for 
oys, between eight and seventeen years of AKO, Who propose 





Tho Prospectus and forma of application for entrance moy 
he obtained from the Head Master, St, Dunstan's College, 
. 8.E., or from Hugh Cooke, Esy., Clerk to the 
Governors, St. Dunstan's-buildings, St. Dunstan's hill, E.c, 


ST. DUNSTAN'S COLLEGE, Catford-bridge, 


. Lewisham. 

On the Opening of thia College Ten Scholarships for Day 
Boys, each of the value of £204 year, Conable for three years, 
will be awarded on the result of a Competitive Examination, 

Particulars may be obtained from the Head Master, or from 
the Clerk to the Governors, 


QHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. 


“The Most perfect fitting made,.”"—Oheerver, 
Gentlemen desirous of Purchasing Shirre of the boat quality, 


should try FORD'S EUREKA, SOR, 408,, 45s, half-dozen, 
SG HIRTS.—FOoRD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 
Special to Measure, 
Tustraced Self-measure post-free, 
R. FORD ang CO., 4). Poultry, London, 


QED SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 68. ; Superior, 7a, od. > Extra 
Fine. 98, Send three (not less) with cash. Returned ready for 
We, cerriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 








A. GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 
4 that never shrink in washing, notif Wwaahed lan timer; 
Flastic, soft ag ailk.two for 21s.; Extra Quahty, two for 278, 
Carringe free, Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


AY GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


VESTS, aunmer and winter weieht, 22 to 4x inches 
chest; Pants to Match, 32 to S2 waist, Vesta, 4s, 6. to 6s. tw, 
each: Pants, 3s, ad, ty AS. Bd. > Half-Hoae, as, 6d. 7s, 6d, Os, fl, 
the halfalozen, Self-mensure and pat terns free from che Sule 
Makers, R. FORD and CO., 41, Pou try, London, 


[THREE POPULAR NOVELS 
HABTAS MATURIN. By H. F. LESTER, 


Author of “Under Two Fig-Trees,” &e. In 3 Vola, 


Crown ava, 
PAID IN HIS By E. J. 
( In 3 vols., 


‘OODMAN, 
Crown Ave, 


HUSH ! By CURTIS YORKE. Author of 
“ Dudley,” &e, 


In3 vols, crown va, 
RENTLEY and Son, New Burhngton-street, 


OWN COIN. 


Author of “Tuo Curious.” 


RicHanrp 


-— 


Ready immediate 


ly, NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY E. P. ROE, 
Cloth wilt, price 2s,, 
Miss LOU. E. P. 





The Last Novel by 


RO, Author of Tho Earth Trembled,” “An Original 
De He Fell in Love with His Wife," Found, Yet 

est.” &e, 

The late EB, p, Roe concluded arrangements with Mesrra, 
Ward, Lock, and Co. n few weeks hefare his death for the 
bubDcation of the above Story, which he considered the best 
of all lis novels, 

London ; Warn, Lock, and Co,, Salishury-quare, B.C. ; 
and of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 


—_- —» —_— — 


Just published, 2, &1., Post-free, 


‘UMOURS OF THE BREAST, and Their 


Treatinent and Cure hy Medicines. By J, COMPTON 
BURNETT, Mop, 
J. EPPS and Co, 170, Piccadilly ; and 4k, Threadneedle-street, 








Now ready, 


[HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for ISS), containing Numerous Eneravines from the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS: Tablea Of Sounps, Taves, and 
Licenses ; Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Post-omice Rewie 
lations, anda ereat variety of Useful and interesting Inform. 
atton, The Trade supplied by G, VICKERS, Anvel-court (hy72), 
Strand; and H, Willams, 48, Old Bailey, London, 








_— 


[HE _ MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 


PASITIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE i« the original 
and only recognised medinm for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and Most successful Matrimonial Areucy in the 
World. Price 3d.3 in envelope, 44d. Address, EpitTor, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C. 
eee 


oe 


Eleventh Edition, 1s. + post-tree, 12 stampa, 


[HE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 


or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER.’ Published hy KE, MILLS, 21, Claverton. 
at., Sw, Every hody should read this little book, ‘—Scotsman, 


C OCKLE'S 
A QNTIBILIO US 


PILLs. 
a 


v" PILLS. 
(COCKLE S ANTIBILIOUS Son nivEn 


: : LS. 
(SOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PIL Giaeiton 


eee 


; PILLS. 
(\OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS_ P LLS. eriox 


: ILLS. 
(SOCKLE S AN pee TIOUS. = i Seana 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare's AUREOLINE 


roduces the beantiful goldén colour so much adiired, 
Wariantei perfectly harmless, Price 58, 6d. and 10a. 6cL., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Avonts, R. HOVEN DEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Borners-st., W. 


TAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmlesa SKIN POWDER. Prepared hy an 

experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed hy the most 

eminent Skin Doctors, Post-free, Bend 14 or 36 enny Kam pe, 
TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, Lon on, W, 
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LASGOW International EXHIBITION 
of INDUSTRY, SCIENCE, and ART, 
Patron—Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the UEEN. 
SPECIAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
Excursions from all parts of the United Kingdom to Ghagow, 
Marvellously Cheap Excursion Pares from England and 
Treland to Scotland, 
“ Land of the mountain and the flood ; 
nd of brown heath and shaggy wood.” 
The Best Holiday Programine: A Tripto Bonnie Scotlund— 
A Visit to Glasgow's Great World's Fair, the Exhibit ton, 
te Only International Exhibitionin the United Kingdom in 
lain, The Preas of the World Unanimously accord this 
Exhibition the Highest Place in Exhibitions held in Great 
ritain since 186%, ‘ 
About three and a half million Persons have already passed 
the Turnstiles—a number greater than the entire population 
of Scotland. 
WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, H. A. HEDLEy, 


Secretary, General Manager, 
Gee a a a ee 
TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


I West Brompton, Earl’s-Court, and Weert Kensington, 


tron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY, 
Hon. President: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY, 
Director-General : 
JOHN R, WHITLEY, Esq. 
President. of the Reception Committee: 
Colonel J, T. NORTH, 
a eS 


[ TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF TAA, 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
At 4and &.3n Pm. Dally, Wee or Dry. 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the* WILD WEST” ARENA. 
Magnificent Reproduction of the 
ROMAN COLISEUM, 


J TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING, 
Neapolitan Mandolinists and Sorrento Singers, daily, 


[ TALIAN EXHIBITION. 
Admission to the Exhibition, 1s, Open 11 to 11, 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary, 
EPHTHAH’S 
* Jephthah's Return,” “On the 


VOW, by Edwin Long. R.A, 
Martyr "—ON VIEW, 


Mountains,” and “ The 

with his celebrated “ANnO Domini.” 

* Zeuxiant Crotona,” &e.,at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond. 
Street, Ten to Stix, One Shilling, 





e HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 

Great PICTURE, com leted a few days before he died, 
NOW ON VIEW at the DOR GALLERY. 35, Now Bond-streer, 
With his other great Pictures. Ten to Six Daily, One Shilling, 


YCEUM THEA T R E.—Sole Lessee, 


Mr. HENRY IRVING. EVERY EVENING CGucliding. 
Saturday) at 415, Mr, RICHARD MANSFIELD as Dm. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. MORNING PERFORMANCE 
EVERY SATURDAY At 2.30. Box-office (Mr, J. Hurst) Open 

Hy from TEN to FIVE, 


A IX-LES-BAIN S.—Grand Tétel Europe. 


One of tho moat renownedand heat conducted in Europe, 
Patroniaed by Royal Family, 300 sibny chanibersa, Reflued 
table. Large wardens: Inwn-toniis.—HKRNASCON, Proprietor, 


D IEPPE.— Hotel 




















Royal, facing the sea. 
Superior first-clisa house, Worthily recommended, 

Nenrest the sen, Che casino, and bathing establishment. Table 

Whore Open all the your. ARSONNEUX, Propr, 


k URHAUS. — gt, Beatenberg, near 


Interlaken, 1150 yards. Hoteland Pension always open, 
Tneomparable mountain chinate, Macuificent view, Extended 
horizontal and wecending walks, Parks. Baths, Carringe. 
road to Hotel, Dn. A, MULLER, Proprietor, 

















I UCERNE.—Pension New 
d Comfortable English and American home, near Boata 
aud Ruil. Large warden. Extensive Views of Alps, lake, and 
town. Firat medical recommendations, Pension, from SIX 
franca, JOSEPIT Kost, Proprietor. 


L UCERNE— Hotels 


eernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof, The electric lteht ia supplied in the 500 
roomins ; hu charge for Nghting or service, 
HAUSER FRERES, Proprietors, 








Schweizerhaus, 


Schweizerhof and 


fee 
h URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 


Al pes. Altitude, 1650 yards. Oneof the ost beautiful 
spots in Switzerland, 8 Hotel is juse rebuile in Stone, 
and ling all modern improvements and confore; electric 
light in every room, Reaidence of Engligh Chaplain. Lawn 
tenuis, Museum, Telephonic COMMMUNICALION WIth the Hotel 
Steinbach, Lauterbrunnen, 


M O N T E C A RL O 
AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


Fora summer Stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, ig one 
of the mast quiet, clartiuiug, and Mteresting of spots on tha 
Medtterranean SC Const, She Principality has & tropical 
Vexetation, yet the stetiner heat is alwaya tempered by the 
Ren-breezes. The beach is covered with the softest sand; thea 
Hotels are xrand and Wumerous, with WATT sea-liethis, and 
there are confortable villas and tpartiients, replete with 
every comfort, as in some of our own places of summer resort 
mn Eneland, 

Monnesu ts the only sea-hathing town on the Mediterranean 
Coast which offers co its Visitors (1e sie IMMscments as the 
Establishments on the banks of the Khine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &e, , 

There is, perhaps, ne town in the world that can compare in 
the beauty of ita besttion with Monte Carlo, or in 





ITs specinl 


—— 


eo 


fascinations and A tiachlons—net anty by the favoured eliinate 


and by the inviting scenery, but alse by the facilities of evory 
kind for relief in eases of illness or disease, ur for the 
restoration of henleh, 

Aga WINTER RESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
Among the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
om account of its chinate, its numerous attractions, and the 
elecant pleasures it has to offer to its Kuests, which make 
it to-day the rendezvous of the Ariatocratic world, the Spot 
Most frequented by travellers in Europe; in_ short, Monaco 
and Moute Carlo enjoy a perpetual Spring, Monte Carlo ia 


only thirty-two hours from London and forty minutes from 
Nice. 
GOTHARD RA 


S T. ILWAYY, 
h SWITZERLAND. 


The most direct, rapid, picturesque, and delightful route to 


Italy. Express from ‘Lucerne tu Milan in eight hours, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 


Stanon, of the Gothard line, Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
from Ostend to Milan. Balcony Carriages, Safety Brakes, 
Ticketa at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cuoks 
and Gaze's Offices, 


[HE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUYM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2900 ft, above sea-level, 
just within the Southern Temperate Zone; ood gunner 
and winter alike: no chanve of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the ecasxons, English ercity 
English chureh. The Voyage from England or the Unite 
Statea isa favourite fair-weather ocean trip, Terma, 10a. to 
12s, per diem, Circwlar, with further barticuiara, from 
CHARLES WILLTAM JONER, Esq, 38, Drury-buridings, Liver. 
buol; or ARTHUR E. JONES, The Sanatorium, 8. Paulo, Brazil. 


(TOWLE's PENNYROYAL and STEEL 


PILLS for FEMALES, Sold in Boxes, Ia, $d. and 28, 9d., 
of all Chemists, Sant anywhere on receipt of 15 or 34 stainps hy 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln. 


HoLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, atomach, kidueys, and howels. The Ointinent is un. 
rivalled in the cure of had lega, old wounds, gout, rheumatiam. 


R. OX'S ELIXIR DENTIFRICE, composed 


y of Vegetable and Balsamic Ingredients, is the 
hen Tooth-Wash extant. It removes tartar, and 
its constant use contributes grently to the pre- 
servation of the Teeth. It isinvaluable to smokers 
Of Chemists, 28, 9d. per Bottle; or post-free for 3s., 
fram the Agents, F, NEWBERRY and BONS, 
1, King Edward-street, E.C. 


(THROAT IRRITATION and COUGH. 


a and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and afecting the Tice, or these aymptoms use 
EPI'8'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. an aoe ace ep at pheelands 

- t they are excited hy the act of su : 
Bireerieretiene Nerteanic confectiona hecomes activel) 
healing. Sold in Boxes, 74d., Ting, Ia. 1gd., Inbelled “ James 
Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chesniata, Londuy. 
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BRIGHTON -—Cheap First Class Day Ticketz, 


; London to Brighton every Weekday. 
From Victoria, am., fare, 12s. 6d., including Pullman-Car, 
Cheap Half-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, | 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap Firat Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria ar O45 aI. and 12.15 bin, Fare, 10a, 


, 

ASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 
and EASTBOURNE.—Cheap Fast Trains every Week. 
day, from Victoria, 1.55 ane: Lomion Bridge 9.55 a.m.- New- 
Croga, 1 am.; East Croydon, 10,25 am.; Kensington (Addison- 

road), 9.55 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction, ‘ 
Special Fast Trains every Sunday from London Bridge, 
9.25 am.; New Cross, 0.30 a.m. ; Victoria, 9.35 a.m. ; Kenaington 
Addison-road), #10 au.; Clapham Junction, 9.30 a.m; and 

ast Croydon, 9.50 a.m. < 
Special Day Return Tickets, 158., 108, 6d., and Ga. 


PARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN, 
EXPRESS DAY BSERVICE—Every rockday as under -— 
London Bridge 


Victoria Station. Station. Paris, 
Dep. Dep, Arr. 
Monday, Bept. 10 910 am 9 20 a.m, 74 pan. 
Tuesday, » Il 910 ,, om ,, 740 , 
Wednesday, » 2 910 ,, 920 , 740 ,, 
Thursday, » 13 glo, 920 ,, 740 ,, 
Friday, xy 14 ll 3 ,, 11 Jo ,, 94 , 
Saturday, 5 1 Opm, JT & pan, na ,, 
FIXED SER VICE.—Leaving Victorin 7.50 .m., and London 


ridge & pm. every Weck-day and Sunday. 

FARES ~—London to Paria and hack—lat Clasa, 2nd Class. 
Available for Return within one month .. £2 17a, .. £2 Ia, 

Thira Claas Return Tickets (by the Night Service), 32s, 

A simcious and commodious Station has been constructed 
on the new East Quay at Newhaven, wherein Passenwvers will 
find every possible convenience and comfort, 

Tho Brittany, Normandy, Paris, and Rouen, eplendid fast 
padile-steamers, accomplish the Mssage between Newhai en 
and Dieppe frequently in about 3f hours, 

Traina run Alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car will be run in the Special 
Day Tidal Train each way hetween Victoria and N ewhaven, 


FoR full particulars, see Time-Book, Tourist 


Programme and Handhbilla, to he obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any otber Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices, where Tickets may also he obtained :—West. 
End General Office 28, Regent-circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafulgar-square ; Hay'sa Agency, Cornhill; 
and Cook's Ludwate-circus Office, 

(By Order) A, SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY, 


SEAS A 

An accelerated and FAST SERVICE of TRAINS is now 
running to YA RMOUTH, Lowostoft, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton- 
on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, South- 
wold, Hunstanton, and Cromer, 

Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday or Saturday to Tuesday 

Ickets are issued hy all traing, 

A CHEAP DAY TRIP TO THE SEASIDR.—To Clacton-on. 

ea, Walton-on-Naze, and Harwich, Daly, leaving Liverpool. 
BITcet aL BLO AM. on Stundays, &25 a.m. on Mondays,and 7.8a8.m. 
On other days, : 

For Full Particulars sce Bills, 

London, Sept., 1asx, Ww. Bint, General Manager, 


ANK OF NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated by Act of General Assembly, July 29, 1b61). 
Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Cupital subscribed and jmid up, £1,000,000, 
Keserve Fund, £500,000, 
Head OMce—Auckland, 
_ BRANCHES AND AGENCTES, 

In Australia—Adelaide, Melbourne, Newcastle, and Sydney, 

In Fiji—Suva, Levuks. 

In New Zealani— Auckland, Blenheim, Christchurch, Dun. 
edin, Invercargill, Niupier, Nelson, NewPlyinouth, Picton, Wel. 
Nngtonandat yet hertownsand blaces throughout the Colony, 

This Bank Rrants Drafts on all its Branches and Agencies, 
and transacts Cvery descriptianof banking business connected 
with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji on the most favourable 
ternis, 

The London Office RECEIVES FIXED DEPOSITS of LWand 
Upwards, rates and particulars of which can be ascertained on 
application. F. LARK WorTHY, Managing Director, 

No.1, Queen Victorin-street, Mansion House, E.C, 


W ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Tlilnustrated Catalozue of Watches and Clocks at 
rices sent free on Application to 
WALKER, 77, Corn ll; and 230, Regent-strect, 


reduced ] 
JOHN 


| 
| NO STABLE 18 COMPLETE WITHOUT 





FOR SPRAINS, CURNS, AND &PLINTS WHEN FORMING, 
FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS. 
FOR RUEUMATISM IN HORBKR, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR HROKEN KNEES, DRUISES, CAPPED HOCK. 

FOR RORE SHOULDERS, KORE BACKA. 

FOR RPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN boas, 


pees ; 
“I have used tt for some time past, and find it very 
efficacious if properly applied.” 


T. WALTON KNOLLEs 
Master of South Union Hunt (ireland ). 


ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemiats and Saddlera. Price 28., 28, Gd., 33. Gd, 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, Eng. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBACGO. 










CHEST C 
THROAT 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF BERKELEY. 
The Right Hon. George Lennox Rawdon Berkeley, seventh 
Earl of Berkeley, 
died on Aug. 27. 
He was born in 1827, 
the youngest son of 
General Sir George 
Henry Frederick 
% Berkeley, K.C.B., by 
Lucy, his wife. 
eldest daughter and 
coheiress of Sir 
Thomas Sutton, 
Bart., and sueceeded 
to the earldom in 
1882 at the decease 
of his cousin, Thomas Moreton Berkeley, who was sixth Karl 
of Berkeley, but did not assume the title. The nobleman 
whose death we record was formerly an officer in the army. 
He married, Feb. 22, 1860, Cecile. daughter of Count Edward 
De Melfort Drummond, and leaves a son and successor. Randal 
Thomas Moreton, Viscount Dursley, Lieutenant R.N., now 
eighth Earl of Berkeley. 
SIR SAMUEL ROWE, 
Surgeon-Major Sir Samuel Rowe, K.C.M.G., late Governor of 
Sierra Leone, died at Madeira, on Aug. 23, aged fifty-three. 
He was educated at Aberdeen University (M.B., 1855; LS.A., 
J..M..and M.R.C.S., 1856), and entered the Army in 1862, became 
Surgeon in 1870, and Surgeon-Major in 1873. He served 
throughout the Ashantee War of 1873-74, and was present 
with the force under Colonel Festing at the defeat of the 
Ashantees in the two engagements at Elmina on June 13. 
For these services he was several times mentioned in 
despatches, and given a medal with clasp. He was Admini- 
strator of the Gambia, 1875 to 1876; Commander-in-Chief of 
the West African Settlements, 1876 to 1881; Governor of 
the Gold Coast Colony, 18831 to 1882; and Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Sierra Leone from 1884 up to the 
time of hisdeath. Sir Samuel was created a C.M.G, in IS74 
and a K.C.M.G. in 1830. 
MAJOR-GENERAL LYNCH. 

Major-General William Wiltshire Lynch, C.B.,of Pareora, near 
Guidford, Surrey, died of cholera on Aug. 4 at Allahabad, 
while in command of the Allahabad Division of the Bengal 
Army. He was born in 1831, and was educated at King’s 
College, London. He entered the Army in 1850, became 
Captain in 1853, Major in 1861, Lieutenant-Colonel in 187], 
Colonel in 1877. and Major-General in 1887. He served in the 
Persian Expedition of 1857, and in the Indian Matiny of 
1857-58. He was mentioned in despatches, received three 
medals with clasps, was thanked by Governor-General of 
India, and was given a year's service. He was Brigade-Major 
of the Chatham District, 1866 to 1870; Assistant Military 
Secretary West Indies, 1870 to 1872; Deputy Judge-Advocate, 
1875 to 1876; and Assistant Adjutant and Quartermaster- 
General at Aldershott, 1386 to 1887. He married, in 1876, 
Mary Florence, eldest daughter of the late Mr. J. D. Maclean, 
of Queensland, Australia. 


—_—_— 








We have aleo to record the deaths of— 

The Rev. Augustus William Gurney, M.A., Vicar of Little 
Hereford, Tenbury, on Aug. 28, aged sixty-two. 

Colonel Henry Albert Platt, late of Lincolnshire Regiment, 
at 12, Archway-road, Highgate, on Aug. 28, aged fifty-three. 

Mr. Charles Brownlow Brind, Assistant-Commissioner Indian 
Civil Service, accidentally drowned in Upper Burmahon July 27. 

Major the Hon. Robert Baillie,on Aug. 29, aged eighty-one. 
He was brother of George, tenth Earl of Haddington, and 
uncle of the present Peer. 

The Venerable John Wright Bowles. M.A., Archdeacon of 
Killaloe and Incumbent of Nenagh, suddenly on Aug. 24, aged 
sixty-four. 

Lady Reid (Lavinia Lucy), wife of General Sir Charles 
Reid, G.C.B., and eldest daughter of the late Captain John 
Fisher, at 97, Earl's-court-road, on Aug. 24, aged fifty-nine. 

Louisa Anne Erskine, Lady Hamilton, wife of General Sir 
Frederick William Hamilton, K.C.B., and daughter of Sir 
Alexander Anstruther, formerly Judge in Madras. on Aug. 29, 
at Pitcorthie, Fife. 

Captain Alfred Nelson Fairman. R.N., only son of the late 
Colonel William Blennérhasset-Fairman, at 14, Charleville- 
road, S.W., on Aug. 29, aged eighty-two. He entered the Navy 
so far back as 1818, and obtained his first commission in 1824. 

Colonel Duncan Scott Pemberton, Royal Artillery, at Cash- 
mere, on Aug. 23. He entered the Army in 1856, and became 
Colonel in 1885. He served with distinction at the siege of 
Delhi, for which he received a medal with clasp, and in the 
Boer war of 1881. 

The Hon. Mrs. Henley (Georgiana Caroline Mary), wife of 
the Hon. Anthony Ernest Henley. second son of the present 
Lord Henley. and only daughter of Lientenant-Colonel Richard 
Michael Williams. brother of Sir Frederick Williams, second 
Baronet, of Tregullow, at Southend, Essex, on Aug. 26. 


M. Chevreul, the eminent French chemist, celebrated on 
Aug. 21 his 102nd birthday. On Sept. 4 he visited the 
Sanitary Exhibition at the Palace of Industry. Arm-in-arm 
with a friend he mounted the stairs and walked through the 
exhibition. He is in excellent health. 


Mr. Gladstone's addresses at Wrexham on Sept. 4 proved 
that he retains unimpaired the faculty of making eloquent 
and interesting speeches on any subject. from the Welsh leek 
to King Bomba. In his growing friendliness for Sir Edward 
Watkin, Mr. Gladstone seized the opportunity to express 
the indebtedness of Wales to the hon. Baronet for using 
his influence to increase railway communication with the 
Principality. Mr. Gladstone's speech to the large gather- 
ing of Liberals at Wrexham amounted to little more thana 
repetition of the charge that King Bomba did not, asa rule, 
treat political convicts as badly as he alleged the Government 
treat Irish political prisoners. Mr. Osborne Morgan, from his 
own personal observation, corroborated the right hon. gentle- 
man on this point. Proceeding to the Eisteddfod. Mr. Glad- 
stone delivered a wonderful panegyric on Welshmen, and 
quoted Shakspeare in praise of the Welsh as “ trusty, loving, 
and hardy.” 


THE COURT. 


Her Majesty, who is at Balmoral, takes walks and drives daily. 
On Aug. 29 the Duke de Chartres (who is staying at Inver- 
cauld) dined with the Queen and Royal family. The Grand 
Duke of Hesse went out deer-stalking. Sir Archibald and the 
Hon. Lady Campbell had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and Royal family. On the 3lst the Queen went out in the 
morning with Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse, 
and her Majesty in theafternoon drove with Princess Frederica 
and Princess Alice. Princess Beatrice and the Grand Dukc of 
Hesse drove to the Glassalt Shiel with Sir Archibald and the 
Hon. Lady Campbell. Princess Frederica dined with the Queen 
and Royal family on Sept.1. The Duke of Hesse goes out deer- 
stalking nearly every day. Divine service was conducted at the 
castle on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, in the presence of tlie 
Queen, the Royal family, and the Royal household, by the 
Rev. W. W. Tulloch, B.D., of St. Maxwell parish, Glasgow. The 
Rev. Archibald Campbell and the Rev. W. Tulloch had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and Royal family. On 
Monday morning, the 3rd, her Majesty drove and walked out 
attended by Lady Southampton, and in the afternoon drove 
with Princess Beatrice and the Hon. Lady Campbell. of 
Blythswood, attended by Lady Southampton and the Hon. 
Harriet Phipps, to the Glen Gelder Shiel. Princess Reatrice 
in the morning rode, attended by the Hon. Rosa Hood. ‘The 
Grand Duke of Hesse went te a grouse drive, at Invercauld, 
attended by Major Sir Fleetwood Edwards, K.C.B, 


TRADES UNION CONGRESS, 
The twenty-first annual Trades Union Congress was com- 
menced at Bradford on Aug. 3. Mr. George Shipton, who 
opened the proceedings in the absence, through illness, of 
Mr. Crawford, M.P., Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee, 
referred, in the course of his remarks, to the Sugar Bounties 
Convention, and urged the delegates to repudiate the idea of 
cheapness, regardless of the conditions by which that cheap- 
ness was produced. Mr. J. Wilson submitted that the Chair. 
man was out of order in alluding to this subject ; but Mr. 


Shipton justified his allusion on the ground that he was acting 


in accordance with precedent. Mr.Shaftoe, of Bradford, being 
elected president, introduced Alderman Morley, Mayor of Brad- 
ford, who welcomed the congress to the town. The report of 
the Parliamentary Committee, which was read by Mr. Broad- 
hurst, M.P., touched upon the various legislative proposa!s of 
the past Session dealing with labour questions. and entered at 
considerable length upon the House of Lords’ inquiry into the 
sweating system. Mr. Shaftoe gave the opening address on 
the 4th, and alluded to the saving of 40 per cent in human 
labour which had been effected by machinery. This, he said, 
pointed to a reduction in the hours of labour, and remarked 
that the railway monopoly was a grievous sinner in the matter 
of overwork. ‘The labour party was meant for the redemption 
of labour, and the Trades Unions would never be the slaves of 
parties. Questions connected with the operation of the Factory 
Act and the Employers’ Liability Act were afterwards discussed. 


The Rev. David Evans, Vicar of Abergele, has been appointed 
to the deanery of St. Asaph, vacant by the resignation of Dean 
James, formerly head-master of Rossall School. 
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“ INVALUABLE.” 
NERVOUS PROSTRATION. —Mnrs. POWELL, 4, Dulwich-road, London, S.E., 
i 


Writes :—* All my ailments are grauualy yicliing to your invaluwble Klectropathic appliances.” 
*“ BETTER IN wh Way t, Horns Dir. ient Hee 

WER.—\Mrs. M. ANDERSON, Mortinier-street, He ‘nt, 
= Ah cats tes ee! wutctive liver, accompanied by Constipation and Indigestion, After 
wearing the Electropathic Beit 1 am much better in every wa y; the functions are regular, my 
“wppetite has improved, and the wretched depressed feeling I ned constantly to have bas completely | 
passed away.” - 










a fraud anda delusion. Thou- 
sands of Patients gratefully 
remember the day they saw our advertisement, and gave the natural 
and rational system of ELECTROPATHY a trial. 


HARD FACTS. 7 few Testi gy a AY 
eens 








Electropathy 
herewith are not written to 
order nor by a few personal friends—they are from utter strangers, 
and are taken indiscriminately from thousands of unsolicited reports 
received, which may be seen by anyone interested at Mr. Cc. LB. 


RNESS’ Consulting Rooms, 52, OXFORD-STRERT, London, W. 
HARD FACTS Electricity is not simply some- 
© thing to make the muscles con- 
eee tract and jump. The healing 


Properties of Electricity, 2s exhibited under Harness’ world-famed 
jE ectropathic > Treatment, are multifarious, 










Pamphlet and Advice Free, personally or by Letter. 


NOTE ONLY ADDRESS; and if you want to be permanently and ep: edily x a 
Yeseus ; dicine, DISCARD PREJIUDICK; call and inspect the A NEW MAN, : ss 7) 
Original toatimoninte aaa’ personally examine Mr. HARNESS’ numerous PARALYSIS.—lonnnr Roruw nat betes Cooke-st., Hulmo, petit ara Ju inate ‘aad 
Curative Electrical Appliances, all of which are guaranteed genuine. writes :—" The Kiectropathic Belt my father alg fur loss of nae Poe ‘vu been in bis 

made a new man of him, and it was only the other d Aone het tee eee Lave heen 3 ; 























: , ; ae i for your valuable - ' 
RPSIDENTS AT A DISTANCE, and those unable to call, shoald write grave long ag» if it had not heen | ey 
for “ Private Advice Form,” which will t t, together with Pamphlet M fe C he N S ATTERY CO., L 
and Copies of Testimonials, post-freo to any nddtdee na elie eam Dhle = _. B. HA a 9 Consulting Medical Electrician, THE MEDICAL BA ee x 
2b bes EE: LONDON, W. _2aSittse 
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E DEPOSIT. 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
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THE CHANCERY LANE SAF 


A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. — ee 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. Cay dockets caidas sees 
A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. | AV NECESSITY OF THE TIME (Le cian 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. — CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. CHANCERY-LANE SAFE 


Annual Rent of Safe, 1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong Rooms, from 8 Guineas. 


‘ , r TES, and from EOPLE are now COMPELLED to 
THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT | FULL CONFIDENCE of ite ABILITY to | [NROADS of THIEVES OS EEE MEANS a 
— GERVE ITS PATRONS in all ITS [DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was =a 


DEPARTMENTS with the BESTof itsKIND. | CQBLIGED TO LAY OUT 
“— | BEFORE the ERA of | ARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 

VERY PERSON SEEKING a |I WAS NOT LONG, however, before the 

PLACE WHERE HIS — F-XPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to 
2 Se ee ene 

VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the ENTER THESE STRONG-BOXES, and 

Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge, 


6l and 62, CHANCERY=-LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


NEGRETT] & ZAMBRA'S|GOLDSMITHS' ALLIANCE| _ UMBRELLAS. 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES, 7 : Z 


JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


II & 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 


GENTLEMAN'S KEYLESS FULL-PLATE PATENT DETACHED 
LEVER Watcu, in plain or engine-turned heavy Half- 
Hunting Cases, with improved Keyless action, to wind or 
set hands at the bow, hard enamel dial, seconds’ hand, 
compound balance, and jewelled holes. This watch is 
made throughout by the GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE 
(Limited), and embraces all the latest improvements in 
its construction. The compound balance introduced 
gives a far superior performance to the ordinary plain 
balance, and forms a perfectly reliable watch of English 
workmanship. 
Price in Silver.. ..£616 6 ... Gold ... £1717 
» w Hunting Case 6 60... 4 «. 1616 
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GECOND to NONE as 
REGARDS SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, and HAS the 
ADVANTAGE of BEING 

| OCALLY SITUATED. 

JT PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the 
PUBLIC with the 

















PRIVATE SAFES IN ONE’S 
OWN HOUSE or 
OFFICE can be CONSIDERED 
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LIMITED 














FOR 


MILITARY SERVICE, 
DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 


Long Range, with High Magnifying Power and 
Perfect Definition. 


By anew combination of lenses, Negretti and Zambra have 
produced a glass eteht inches in length, possessing all the 
advantages of the larger size binocular telescope. 


Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 


added to 
Letters Patent) which 


Umbre 
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CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. : 
A NECESSITY OF THE TIME. — 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 7 


PROTECTION for their WEALTH. 
THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN _ 


ABSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTHY. 


kere eee 
s° PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 94 
F\ STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


PARACON 


RADE MARK? 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
their celebrated frames 
decided improvements ppEoroctee by 

give increased 
et oa Aaa greater Neatness to the 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


BRANCHES : 
45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; Negretti and Zambra’s 
Photographie Studilo, Crystal Palace. 


Illustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d. 


£2°7O,00O. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, LIMITED, 


have purchased the entire Stock of a Diamond Merchant 
and Manufacturing Jeweller to the value of 


SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
consisting of magnificent 


STARS, TIARAS, NECKLACES, BRACELETS, 
BROOCHES, SOLITAIRES, 
EARRINGS, PENDANTS, SCARF PINS, 
GEM RINGS, &c., 


which they are selling at HALF-PRICE, thus affording an 
upprocedented opportunity for making advantageuus 
purchases, 

An inapoction of thia extremely cheap and rery beautiful 
collection t8 most reapect{faily invited, 
JENN EWR &% KNEW STU B, 
to Her Majesty the Queen and T.R.H. the Prince and 
Yincess of Wales 


33, ST. JAMES'S-STREET, and 66, J ERMYN -STREET, 8.W. 














OSE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sampioe, gratis. 





“Te ir eapecinlly adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak."—Nir Charles A. Cameron, M.D. 


PREPARED 


“CALIFORNIAN ” 


BORAX. 


“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE." 
Pure Antiseptic—Marvellonus Purifier— 
Arrester of Decay—Preserver. 


FOR PERSONAL AND 





Pamphlets of Prices of every descr 


» CrystalOpenFace 550... 4 «. 1414 


Illustrated, forwarded, gratis and post-free, to all parts of the world. 


IRETERS-PEARL MERCHANT 


PEARLS DIRECT FROM THETR FEARLING FLEET 


I8 NEW BOND S!W. 








FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 
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ETER ROBINSON'S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 


N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker caf destred), without any extra charge whatever. 
Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warchouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 


Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous tering, to Famthes. Good fitting Dressmakers 


are sent to all parts of England with a full assortinent of goods, 
and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
Regent-street, Nus. 256 to 262, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
very moderate charges, 


GILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 
Stock of New (roodr, the latest productions, fur Manties and 
Dresses. Patterns free, 


UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing ” MAKES of 


BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “C “ 
4a. 6d., 58, Yd, to los, 6d. Patterns free, ate i Aaa 


VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


and superh varicty, all very moderate i i raryi 
from I to 10 gitineas, : : ei 


NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas, 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel. 


ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE. - 
to 262, REGENT -STREET. 





iption of Jewellery and Watches, profusely 





facture the Steel specially jor all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
mere’ nominal price over inferior 
makes. 





LAYETTES. 
List No.1, for Patterns £23 3 0] List No.4 +» £9 11 & 
List No.2.. a «» 35 5 OF List No bm, o 22 7 0 
List No. 3.. ee TEM 9] *S8Speciahee for Hot Climates. 





Price-List of Trousscaux, Layetres, and Corsets, post-frec. 
“Excellent quality and good taste."—The Queen, 


A DDLE WY BOURN EB, 


Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufaeturer, 


174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Pieeadilly). 
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BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


London Show-Rooms: 130 & 141, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 





KINAHAN’S 





. | MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
DOMESTIC USES. P E ER ROBINSON | REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
Safe — Agreeable — | 
Absolutely Pure. THE 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest ‘ 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 





Packets: id., 3d., 6d. 
Recipes, &e., with cach. 


TRADE MARK (REOD.). 
Bold by all Grocers and Dealers in Household Requlsites. 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


“LOUIS” 


that painful malady here. 


Manufacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
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JOHN M. RICHARDS, 46, Holbora Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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Bh : 1 have tried every remedy ever 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, | MYert4.4nd HIMROD'S CURE is the only one in whic 
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HIMROD’S ASTHMA CURE BY INHALATION. 


: Miss EMILy FAITHFCL, in Three Visits to America," 
should write for Samples of the New Shades | thus writes:—“It ts of inestimable value to audferers from 
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PROCESSION OF GOVERNORS OF AUSTRALIA UP THE GRAND AVENUE OF NATIONS. 
OPENING OF THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION.—FROM SKETCHES BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON 
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302 
OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

I hope one of the good fellows who took charge of the sixty 
Polytechnic boys on their month's holiday on the Continent 
the other day will give the world his reminiscences of it. It 
is a long time since the delightful Voyages en Zigzag” 
appeared, and though the Boy has not changed (it is not in the 
power of any Polytechnic upon earth to change him) the 
conditions of travel have greatly altered since that time. The 
book should have illustrations, of coursc—instantaneous photo- 
graphs of what its French author called their “scenes of 
anarchy " (bolsterings and the like), while to the édition de 
lure might also be attached a phonograph, stating exactly 
what they said in commendation of the sublime scenery and 
foreign “tuck.” Travels among savages may be exciting, but 
think of travels with savages! “The Boy Abroad, and How 
he Made himsclf at Home There,” would be an excellent title. 
They did it for fiva pounds apiece, too, and seem to have 
stolen nothing but a few cherries. Why are not all young 
persons taught to make their money “ go” this distance? The 
sunburn on our boy's cheek, which delights his mother so, 
disappears when his holiday is over; but however short it 
may have been, and however ample his allowance, we never 
see the colour of our money” again. If the Polytechnic can 
teach its papils economy, it can teach them anything. I had 
once a lesson there, on another subject, myself (from the 
Electrical Eel), which I never forgot ; but that was under the 
old regime. The present institution seems a still more admir- 
able one; and it speaks well, indeed, for the courage and 
con:luct, as well as kindness, of its promoters that they should 
have played “the schoolmaster abroad” with such complete 
success. ‘They certainly do not share what is said to be the 
weakness of the present age—the shrinking from responsibility. 
I once took charge of oxe boy on his travels abroad (from 
Saturday to Monday), and that is why (thongh I am quite 
young) my hair is grey. 





It would be an exaggeration to say that I never knew a 
youth who made his allowance go a long way, but the ex- 
perience in questioa was rather an exceptional one. His 
father, a man of wealth, bat who hated extravagance, sent 
him, when he was seventeen or so, to improve his mind by a 
month's travel on the Continent ; ten shillings a day, including 
his railway fare, was considered to be ample, so off he went 
with thirty pounds in his pocket. Three days afterwards he 
found himself at Wiesbaden with only two pounds left. It 
was no use to him (as he afterwards explained to me) for 
pursuing his journey ; whether he lost it at the tables at the 
Kursaal, or spent it on his necessities, he would, all the same, 
have had to write home for more ; so he tried the tables, and 
won a hundred pounds. Being an intelligent lad, he was 
satisfied with that achievement; went to Paris and other 
places, living like a fighting-cock everywhere, and returned 


home at the month's end with thirty shillings in his pocket. | 


Great were the rejoicings over him (for it had been whispered 
that he was inclined to be prodigal). and enormous the satis- 
faction with which his parent dilated upon his economy ; he 
was a lad “with his wits about him” (he was.’) and who 
“knew how to husband his resources.” Nota word did that 
youth ever whisper about those tables at Wiesbaden, and it 
wa3 felt quite a loss to economical science that his accounts 
had been lost, where, no doubt, every item of expenditure had 
been set down in its proper place. The worst part of the 
business was that the example of financial success he had set 
ciused all the fathers in the neighbourhood to send their sons 
abroad on ten shillings a day ; somehow or other they had not 
“the head for travel”” which our young friend had shown 
himself to possess, and, instead of exhibiting ao reserve fund 
of thirty shillings, they had to telegraph for funds to bring 
them home. 


In China a gentleman has only to commit suicide upon his 
enemy's doorstep to make that individual miserable for life : 
his blood is for the future on the householder's head, and, 
what is more material, the maintenance of his family upon his 
shoulders. This custom, in the Flowery Land, where folk do 
not mind putting themselves (or, indeed, other people) to 
death upon the smallest provocation, is found to be incon- 
venient : yet, strange as it may seem, we are gradually adopt- 
ing it in England. The law, it is true, is not so exacting, nor 
are Englishmen so ready to sever their ‘“ mortal coil” (as the 
poets term the jugular vein), as Chinamen ; but. when they doso, 
it has now become almost customary with them to leave a 
statement behind them, explaining their reasons for departure, 
and pointing out with vindictive finger the person at whos2 
door they wish the catastrophe to be laid. Sometimes, of 
course, the terrible punishment which this involves is a just 
one ; but sometimes it is not so—as, considering the vehemence 
of passion which often drives the accuser to leave this world, 
is not to be wondered at ; whether sound or unsound, his state 
of mind can hardly be a judicial one. In old times this habit 
was almost unknown among us, except in the best families. 
which were accustomed to be anathematised. root and branch, 


by some wronged retainer, and, if we are to believe in ancestral 
legends, with excellent effect (no male child ever reaching his 
majority from that moment. and no female being unprovided 
‘with a hump, like a dress-improver in the wrong place) : 
but now there is no family, however humble. which js 
not subject to these post-mortem maledictions. It is noticeable 


that they are of two kinds: one in which individuals are 
denounced by their full name and address, as thouch the 
writer were making his will, and exceedingly anxious that 
they shonld not be excluded from its benefits ; and the other. 
wherein he only mentions them by their initials—a sort of 
half measure by which he leaves them to their own unpleasant 
reflections, but spares them the indignation of the world, 
This milder method is, however, accompanied by the dis- 
advantage of innocent persons with the same initials—since 
there is always plenty of malicious guessing—being identified 
with the wrongdoers, and suffering, like Mr. Besant’s hero, who 
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was “ haunted” by a misinformed spectre for a deed which he 
had never done. I note this week no less than three initial 
denunciations. One poor fellow is so soft-hearted in his 
revenge as to confine himself to writing the letters 
A. B. C., like a proposition in Euclid. The terms in which 
he expresses himself are also exceedingly vague. “ If 
I had of been something like done to by one who 
could I should not have taken to what I have been forced 
into.” Whatever may be said against this unfortunate 
person—of whom nothing good or bad, however, seems to be 
known by anybody—no one can accuse him of being a 
Grammarian. 


That large class of our fellow-creatures whose chief topic 
of conversation is “ the weather” must have had a hard time 
of it, as regards variety, this summer. In Vienna, however, 
they have got a weather plant to talk about, which must be a 
great relief. It is, we are told, “a legume ”—a piece of inform- 
ation which, to many people, will have the advantage of not 
disclosing too much at once, and thereby spoiling the story ; 
its botanical name is the Abrus peregrinua, but it is also called 
the “ paternoster pea,” which, to my earat least, sounds much 
more familiar. It is published—I mean grown—chiefly in 
Corsica and Tunis; but they seem to have an édition de luxe 
of it in Vienna. “Thirty-two thousand trials of it in two 
years,’ writes an extremely cautious disciple of science, 
“tends to prove its infallibility.” On the leaves of its upper 
branches one can read the state of the weather forty-eight 
hours in advance, but in those of the lower it is inscribed 
for three days to come. To us in England, it would have been 
useless ; for we have been able, by reasoning from analogy, 
to say “wet” for the last three months, and the prophecy 
has never failed. Meteorologists tell us that the notion of a 
change of climate here is all rubbish; but certainly there have 
been seasons even in Scotland, where not only sunshine secms 
to have occurred, but people got so spoilt as to look for the 
most delicate gradations of favourable weather, and, when 
they didn’t get them, to apply for them (it strikes one rather 
peremptorily) to the proper quarter. In one of the northern 
counties of Scotland, says Dean Ramsay, the minister, in his 
Sabbath sermon, expressed the needs of his agricultural 
parishioners for a wind to raise the corn for the sickle with a 
very detailed particularity. ‘“O Lord, we pray Thee to send 
us wind; no’ a rantin’, tantin’, tearin’ wind, but a noughin’, 
soughin’, wiruin’ wind.” “ More expressive words,” remarks 
the Dean, “ cannot be found in any language,” nor, it may be 
added, words more suggestive of dictation. Our poor farmers 
in England would certainly have been thankful this summer 
for much less: a few hours of sunshine, for example, on 
alternate days. It is hard to have one’s holiday spoilt by the 
weather, but how much worse one’s harvest ! 


Iam not an Alpine climber myself ; I could never get over 
the Mauvais Pas at Chamounix, nor even the “ precipice path” 
at Dolgelly. It is said that mountain air has all the effect of 
champagne, and when the mountain is steep it certainly makes 
my head go round. But I hav2 known a good many climbers — 
human “ creepers” that can cling to anything. and, when there 
is nothing to cling to, “ hang on by their eyelids ;” yet one of 
the very boldest who once looked with me at Beachy Head 
from the sea acknowledged that it was beyond him. “I am 
not a gall, Sir,” he observed, in a tone which seemed to imply 
(though quite unnecessarily, for I was not thinking anything 
of the kind), “I am not a fool.” And now a Belgian has 
accomplished it. Six hundred feet of sheer cliff, with only an 
interstice here and there for a finger-nail! I should like to 
know what his feelings were (I know what his “ view ” was) 
when within ten feet of the top. Of course his example will 
set our own cliff-climbers at work, and before the year is out 
there will be plenty of vacancies in the Alpine Club. I should 
not wonder if the thing was taken up professionally by some 
Baldwin of the cliffs. ‘On Saturday, the — inst., Professor 
Sharptoe will ascend Beachy Head from the sea at two p.m. ; 
special steamers (half the fare to go to the Professor, or his 
widow) will ran from London Bridge direct.” When this feat 
begins to pall, the Professor will only have to take some lady 
or gentleman on his back to attract new thousands. 


The virtues of hot water have had a great development of 
late years. People of fashion, whose digestions have been 
impaired, fancy that they still can eat half-a-dozen courses at 
dinner, if the water they drink with them is only hot enough. 
‘I must trouble you,” they whisper to their hostess, “ to let it 
be very hot; merely warm water, you know, has—ahem !—an 
unpleasant effect.” The water is, therefore, brought as if for 
shaving purposes, and generally cracks the tumbler. The 
broken glass in one’s pantry which the butler used to attribute 
to “the cat,” is now set down to the guests who adopt this 
new regime. Another purpose for which it is used is to send 
people to sleep at night. It isa little inconvenient to have to 
supply boiling water in the small hours of the morning to 
one’s wakeful visitors ; but, to do them justice, most of them 
bring spirit lamps and kettles of their own. I have a private 
suspicion that they put something ‘x the water, to induce som- 


nolency ; but, as they bring this with them also, that is not my 


business. The Russians have now discovered that bot water 
has a quieting effect upon prisoners who are insubordinate- 
by means of a short hose, specially made to resist the heat, 
and attached to a steam-pipe nozzle, they syuirt boiling water 
upon the offenders, and at once produce peace and quietness 
(by par-boiling). The proverbial phrase of being “in hot 
water ” has, therefore, not so much lost its meaning in Russia 
as obtained a precisely contrary signification. This will, 
probably, form a supplementary chapter in the next edition 
of “The Language of Thought,” and need not therefore be 


here enlarged upon. 


The Duke of Cambridge made his annual inspection on 
Sept. 10 of the troops at Woolwich. Next day he proceeded to 
Edinburgh, in order to commence a tour of inspection in 
Scotland and the northern counties. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


PaBRIs, Tuesday, Sept. 11. 


On returning to Paris from pseudo-holiday wanderings in 
summerleas lands it isa relief to find that Parisian matters in 
general have undergone very little change, and that although 
one may not have seen a newspaper for two months past, very 
little effort is needed to enable one to catch up and realise the 
political situation. The pivot on which the thoughts of men 
turn is still Boulanger,who has found a new meansof advertising 
himself. He is lost. ‘The most assiduous reporters cannot dis- 
cover his whereabouts. Whereis Boulanger? is the question of 
the day, which has taken the place of the antiquated puzzle, 
Where isthe Bulgarian? Meanwhile, as usual, President Carnot 
is making a triumphant progress, this time through Normandy, 
the Ministers are airing their rhetoricall over the country, and 
the sessions of the departmental councils have transferred 
political interest from Paris to the provinces. The mani- 
festations of opinion thus obtained are important, because they 
represent the average opinion of the country. ‘lhe burden of 
all the speeches is the sacred obligation, or rather the imperious 
necessity, imposed upon all Republicans to forget their quarrels 
and to unite in one supreme and common effort to save the 
Republic and secure it from the enterprises of reaction or 
dictatorship. The difficulty is to reconcile the Radicals 
and the Opportunists even temporarily, and in the 
general confusion the platform of discussion has become 
the reform of the system of voting. In his day, 
Gambetta used to declare that the cause of all the 
evil was the scrutix darrondissement, and now the heirs of 
Gambetta declare that France is in a mess because the system 
of voting is the scrutin de liste, and not thescrutin darrondisse- 
ment, What will come of ali this raging and reforming? And 
what about this sacro-sanct principle of universal suffrage, 
which we have been taught to look upon as the bulwark of 
liberty and democracy, and which proclaims Boulanger a new 
Caesar, preferring a déclassé soldicr to Bourbons and Bona- 
partes alike’ No wonder that Republicans and Conservatives 
feel equally at a loss ! 

The Parisians are reading with avidity details about the 
swindler, Allmayer, who escaped from Mazas more than a year 
ago, and who has since been continuing his exploits in 
Paris and in various towns in France. Although Allmayer 
has no blood on his hands, he is having an immense saccés de 
rurivsité, which he deserves to a certain extent, for he is the 
very incarnation of the modern adventurer—good - looking, 
elegant in dress and manners, capable of playing to perfection 
the role of a gentleman, and possessing the multitude of 
physical gifts and acquired talents that are necessary for one 
who wishes to be o Casanova and to satisfy intensely his 
unreasoning: instincts. After all, however. this Allmayer is 
not a very great adventurer, audaciously as he has played with 
magistrates and gendarmes ; he has not the yift of languages ; 
he has not dared to travel; his field of action is limited to 
Aix-les-Bains and the casinos of Norman seaside resorts. 


France will soon be as thickly populated with statues as 
was ancient Italy. On Saturday, at Pontivy, in Morbihan, was 
unveiled a statue to Dr. Gnépin, who had been a militant 
Republican ever since the Restoration. On Sunday, at Lorient, 
MM. Ernest Renan and Jules Simon presided over the in- 
auguration of a statue of Brizeux, the Breton poet, author of a 
delicate poem, “ Marie,” who died in 1855. On Sept. 22 will be 
inaugurated, at Nantua, in the Department of Ain, his native 
town, a statue of Bandin, the deputy who was killed on a 
barricade on the day of Napoleon’s coup d'état. On Sept. 17 
his native town of Montbard (Céte d’Or) will raise a statue to 
the memory of the natural historian, Buffon ; and on Sept. 30 
Landrecies, in the Nord, will unveil a statue of the great 
coloniser Dupleix, Governor-General of India from 1730 
to 1750. Is it not strange that money should be forthcoming 
for al] these statues, and that in this material age people 
should be animated with those pious sentiments of sympathy, 
gratitude, or civic pride which cause them to send in their 
subscriptions ? 

One of the features of the Exhibition of 1889 will be a 
complete Breton town, constructed at the Trocadéro, and com- 
prising reproductions of the most famous houses, monuments, 
and curiosities of Brittany. 


Since M. Grévy has left thé Elysée, the office of public 
executioner has not been a sinecure in France. Within the 
past few days twocriminals have been guillotined, the Corsican 
bandit Rocchini and the man Schumacher, who strangled his 
benefactress for the sake of obtaining a few francs.  T. C. 


The marriage of the Duke of Aosta, brother of the King of 
Italy. with his niece, Princess Marie Letitia, daughter of 
Prince Napoleon, took place on Sept. 1lat Turin. The religious 
ceremony was held in the chapel of the Santissimo Sudario, 
the Archbishop of Turin officiating. The occasion was cele- 
brated by a grand flower festival. The bridal procession 
proceeded to the Place Victor Emmanuel, each Royal carriage 
being preceded by thirty cavaliers in costumes of the be- 
ginning of the last century. ‘lhe scene was most brilliant. 
Our last issne contained portraits of the Royal pair. 


On Monday morning, Sept. 10, the Emperor William 
attended a parade of the Third Army Corps on the Tempelhof 
Common. After the review, which was a most brilliant military 
spectacle, his Majesty rode back to Berlin at the head of the 
Colours Company of the 8th Infantry Regiment. Thousands 
of people lined the road, and the cheers given for the Emperor 
were unceasing. The Emperor William left Berlin for Bremer- 
haven in the evening, in order to attend the naval mancuvrcs 
to be held there. 

The Czar and Czarina, accompanied by their children, 
arrived at Elizabetgrad, in the south of Russia, on Sept. 7, and, 
proceeding to the Cathedral, were welcomed by the Archbishop 


of Odessa. Next day, they were present at the military 
manceurres, and visited some of the public institutions.—The 
great annual fair at Nishni Novgorod was officially closed on 
Sept. 6. Business, on the whole, showed an improvement, as 
compared with last year. 

Some loss of life and considerable destruction of property 


have been been caused by an earthquake near Patras, Greece. 
All the villages in a large district have suffered severely. 

The letter of President Cleveland formally accepting the 
Democratic candidacy for the Presidency has been published. 
It is devoted almost exclusively to the subject of the tariff, 
and makes no mention of the fisheries question.—The American 
Senate has voted in favour of the Bill for excluding Chinese 
immigrants from the United States; but the number voting 
was not sufficient to pass the Bill, and another vote must be 
taken, The House of Representatives have passed the Retaliation 
Bill with practical unanimity, the numbers being—ayes, 174; 
nays, 4.—The death at New York of Mr. Lester Wallack, the 
well-known actor, and former proprietor of Wallack’s Theatre 
in that city, is announced.—The reports of the American crops 
show a considerable amount of damage arising from weather 
and insects to cotton, wheat, oats, and barley. Indian corn is 
stated to be a fine crop. 
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OPENING OF THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, having made his passage 
from England to Australia, “ Across Two Oceans,” the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, arrived at Melbourne, from San Francisco, in 


time for the opening of the International Exhibition, which 
has been got up to celebrate the memorable centenary of the 
foundation of the first of the Australian Colonies—not that of 
Victoria, which has the city of Melbourne for its capital, but 
New South Wales—which is nearly half a century older. 

It was one hundred years ago that the great island, which 
Torres called “ Terra Australis,” and which Flinders afterwards 
shortened to “ Australia,” was taken possession of by Captain 
Cook for the British Crown. He cast anchor in Botany Bay.a 
few miles to the southward of Sydney Harbour. Previously to 
this, Dampier, Tasman, Carpenter, and others had examined 
the coasts. The history of the Australian Colonies begins with 
the landing of the first shipload of convicts at Botany Bay, in 
1788, under the command of 
Captain Phillip. In 1795 
Governor Hunter formed 
settlements on the Hawkes- 
bury. During Governor 
King’s term of office, about 
I8v3, Macarthur = started 
wool-growing at Camden, 
with a ‘couple of Spanish 
merino sheep, given him by 
George IIE. In 1803 asettle- 
ment was formed in Tas- 
mania by Judge- Advocate 
Collins. Hobart Town was 
fonnded, and in [S20 separa- 
tion from New South Wales 
was effected. In fs15 Gover- 
nor Macquarie built a road 
across the Blue Mountains, 
and thus opened up a high- 
way for the squatters. ‘The 
first quarter of 2 century 
was occupied with the inland 
explorations of Oxley, Cun- 
ningham, Hume. Hovell, 
Sturt, Macleay.and Mitehell, 

But in Wse2, Port) Philhp 
Lien- | 


Was discovered by 

tenant Murray. and Mr. 
Charles Grimes, Surveyor- 
General of New South 


Wales, entering Port Phillip 
on a surveying expedition, 
sailed up the river Yarra. 
This was the first trip, pro- 
bably, made by a white man. 
It appears, from the records 
available, that thirty-two 
years elapsed before the 
second white man went on 
a simiiar trip. The first 
attempt at settlement was 
made by the Hentys, of 
Launceston, Tasmania, who, 
in 1834, established a 
whaling-station at Portland 
Bay. In the year following, 
Jobn Batman formed a 
settlement on the western 
shore of Port Phillip ; and 
Melbourne practically com- 
menced its existence from 
that date. In 1851, the Port 
Phillip district was merged 
in the newly - constituted 
separate Colony of Victoria, 
and Mr. C. J. Latrobe, who 
had been Superintendent of 
the district, became the first 
Governor. 

The territory of Victoria 
extends from the 34th to the 
39th degree of south lati- 
tude, and from lil deg. to 
150deg. east longitude. It 
is separated from New South 
Wales by the river Murray, 
and by a line from Forest 
Hill to Cape Howe, whilst 
the 14Ist meridian of longi- 
tude separates it from South 
Australia on the south-west. 
Its extreme length is 480 
miles, its breadth 240, and 
its area 87,834 square miles, 
Or 56,245,760 acres. The 
territorial divisions consist 
of four districts and thirty- 
seven counties. Gipps Land 
is characterised by colossal 
mountains, chiefly of vol- 
canic formation, magnificent 
streams, and fertile plains. 
The Murray district is also 
mountainous, and well 
watered; some parts are 
noted for auriferous wealth, 
others are adapted to agri- 
culture; in the north-east 
are extensive pastoral plains. Wimmera distriet. covering 
about 25,000 square miles of the north-west of the colony, 
and Loddon district, occupying the north central portions, are 
chiefly adapted to pastoral pursuits. The climate of Victoria 
1s generally healthy and pleasant. Victoria had a population 
of 1,003,043 at the census of 1886. 

The city of Melbourne, which was incorporated in 1842, 
stands on the north bank of the river Yarra, six or seven 
miles from the sea at’ Hobson's Bay. Jt is encircled by 
populous suburbs—some of them, indeed, are called cities— 
the number of inhabitants ranging from 5000 to 26,000. The 
total population of Melbourne and the suburbs is estimated 
at 371,630. The city streets, which aggregate 100 miles in 
length, are straight, and run at right angles through the 
entire length and breadth of the town. The main thorough- 
fares are Collins-street, Bourke-street, Flinders-street, Swanston- 
street, and Elizabeth-street, all with cable tramways. The most 
important public edifices are the Parliament Houses, the Trea- 
ad the Law Courte, the University, the Public Library, the 

stional Museum, the Townhall, the Mint, and the two cathe- 


¢ latter not being completed. Some of the banks, insur- 
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SnOResinpanics, and woolbrokers occupy magnificent buildings, 

blueitone and Pipestone: being-the material mostly used.. The 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 





SIR JAMES MACBKAIN, 
President of Melbourne Exhibition, and of Legislative Council, Victoria, 





R JOHNSON, 
Architect of the Melbourne Exhibition Building. 
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Gardens, which have an area of 109 acres, are tastefully laid 
out. The water supply of Melbourne is obtained from the Yan 
Yean reservoir, in a valley among the Plenty Ranges, eighteen 
miles from the city. 

The International Exhibition at Melbourne to celebrate the 
centenary of the Australian Colonies was opened on Aug. 1, 
with great ceremony, by Sir Henry Brougham Loch, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., the Governor. His Excellency, with Lady Loch and a 
number of their guests, entered the city by way of New 
Prince's Bridge, under a salute from the batteries. An 
immense procession was formed, and accompanied the Governor's 
party to the Exhibition buildings, marching through Collins- 
street and other thoroughfares. The procession was headed by 


a number of seamen, marines, and men of the naval brigade, 
followed by rifles, artillerymen, and militia. Then came the 
fire brigades and trades and Friendly Societies, which had 
mustered several thousands strong, with banners flying and 
bands playing. The streets were thickly lined with people, 





HON. 


COLONEL F. T. 





who displayed great enthusiasm ; and the whole route pre- 
sented a brilliant appearance, the windows being crowded with 
spectators, who cheered heartily, and the houses profusely 
decorated with flags. 

The specially-invited guests, to the number of 7000, had 
previously assembled inside the Exhibition building, at the 
entrance of which a guard of honour, with colours, was drawn 
up. The Grand Avenue of Nations, 1350 yards long, was lined 
with troops, while the seamen of the Imperial fleet were drawn 
up round the Grand Ifall. 

The Governor entered the Exhibition by the north door, 
where he was received by Sir J. MacBain, the President, the 
Hon. F. T. Sargood, the Execative Vice-President, the Execu- 
tive Commissioners, and the members of the Ministry, his 
arrival being heralded by a flourish of trumpets. His Excel- 
lency was then conducted to the dais by the distinguished 
persons present, the procession being in the following order :— 
The Marshal of Ceremonies, the Deputy-Marshals, the Imperial 
Naval and Military officers, the officers of the foreign ships of 
war, the varions Colonial commandants, the Ceremonial Com- 
mittee, the Mayor of Melbourne, the Colonial Judges, the 
executive commissioners and the secretary, the members of the 
Australian Cabinets, the Colonial Chief Justices, the Speakers 
of the various Legislative Assemblies, the Hon. Duncan Gillies, 
the Victorian Premier ; Sir W. Foster Stawell, the Léontquant- 
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MR. G. T. A. LAVATER, 
Secretary to the Melbourne Exhibition. 





SARGOOD, 
Executive Vice-President, Melbourne Exhibition. 
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Governor of Victoria ; the Hon. F. T. Sargood. the executive 
vice-president; Sir J. MacBain, the president of the Exhi- 
bition; Admiral Fairfax, commander on the Australian 
station; the Aides-de-Camp of the Governor; the Governor, 
with Lady Loch and family ; the other Governors and their 
wives; the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the Colonial 
Courts, and the foreign Consuls and Commissioners. The 
Governors of Australasian Colonies present, besides Sir Henry 
Loch, were Lord Carington, Governor of New South Wales ; 
Sir W. F. Drummond Jervois, Governor of New Zealand ; Sir 
Anthony Musgrave, Governor of Queensland; Sir W. C. F. 
Robinson, Governor of South Australia ; and Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Governor of Tasmania. 
As the procession passed up the Grand Avenue of Nations 
the National Anthems of America, Germany, Austria, and 
France were played by bands stationed in each of the courts 
named, and when the Grand Hall was reached the British 
National Anthem was sung, Mr. F. H. Cowen conducting. 
The President then offered 
prayer, and the “ Old Hund- 

H redth” was sung in a very 
impressive manner, after 
which the “ Song of Thanks- 
giving,” specially composed 
for the occasion by Mr. 
Cowen, was brilliantly ren- 
dered by an orchestra of 
100 performers and a chorus 
of 800 voices. 

Sir J. MacBain read an 
address to his Excellency, 
welcoming him to the Ex- 
hibition and conveying an 
assurance of the Colony’s 
loyalty. The President then 
thanked the various Govern- 
ments, exhibitors, and 
peoples for their flattering 
responses to the invitation 
to participate in the Exhibi- 
tion, and, after presenting 
the Governor with the 
official catalogue, concluded 
his speech by expressing the 
hope that the inspection of 
so many products of the 
world’s thought and labour 
might educate the people to 
higher enterprises in art 
and industry in the future, 
to the enhanced prosperity 
and happiness of all. He 
then handed to his Excel- 
lency a beautifully-wrought 
golden key, and requested 
him to declare the Exhibi- 
tion open. 

At the conclusion of the 
ceremony, the Governor dis- 
patched a telegram to the 
Queen informing herMajesty 
that the Exhibition was 
open. A telegram was also 
sent to the Prince of Wales. 
The arrangements for the 
ceremony are much com- 
mended. There was an im- 
mense attendance at the 
Exhibition. 

Our large Engraving 
shows the scene when the 
Governor, in the Queen's 
name, declared the Exhibi- 
tion open; other Illustra- 
tions are those of the 
Governors of the several 
Colonies of Australia, Tas- 
mania, and New Zealand, 
walking in the procession ; 
and that of the Governor of 
Victoria inspecting the 
British section. We also 
give the Portraits of Sir 
James MacBain, President 
of the Legislative Council 
of Victoria, whois President 
of the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners; Colonel the Hon. 
F. T. Sargood, the Executive 
Vice-President ; Mr. G. T. A. 
Lavater, the Secretary ; and 
Mr.G. R. Johnson, architect 
of the Exhibition building, 
which has been prepared for 
this occasion at a cost of 
nearly £150,000, and is situ- 
ated in the Carlton-gardens, 
a central position in the city. 


The annual show of the 
Royal Manchester, Liver- 
pool, and North Lancashire 
Agricultural Society, whose 
area embraces Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Denbighshire, and 
Flintshire, bas been held at 
Lancaster. Of the £2250 
offered in prizes, over £500 was given by local contributors. 
The Hereford cattle-breeders gave £50 in prizes, and the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Beekeepers’ Association gave £20. 
There were 250 horses, 200 cattle, 300 sheep and pigs, 436 
pens of poultry, 230 dogs, 104 entries of cheese, and 72 entries 
of butter. ‘There was a large display of implements, 
machinery, and appliances. . 


“ Brock’s benefit” at the Crystal Palace took place on Sept. 6, 
and the display of fireworks was one of great splendour. 

Classes for all-round readings from Shakespeare and other 
great authors, and for speaking in song, will reopen on Sept. 25, 
at Mrs. Dallas-Glyn's residence, 13, Mount-street, Grosvenor- 
syuare. 


Subject to the approval of the Board of Trade, it: has been 
decided to erect a new promenade pier at Dover, at a cost of 
about £25,000. It will run out a distance of 750 ft. from the 
promenade, and will be a handsome structure, with a com- 
modious pavilion and a stage large enough for concert purposcs. 


Her Majesty's Government have awarded a gold medal to 
Mr. Antonio Dionisio Lussich, in recognition of the services 
rendered by his firm to the crews of the following vessels, 
wrecked on the English Bank outside the Port of Montevideo—= 
viz., Mabel, of Swansea, Sept. 6, 1886; Amoor, of Liverpool, 
June 11, 1337; Livingstone, a Canadian vessel, Oetober, 188%, 


C.M.G., M.L.G, 
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Polden, rises a 
lofty isolated peak, 
alle by the Celtic 
natives of West 
Britain a “ Tor,” 
7 conspicuous 
apie i\\xyy around for many miles, with the tower 
ull \ of an ancient chapel on its top, and 
with a neat little country town, and 
the ruins of a noble old Abbey, in- 
viting the traveller on the old Bath- 
road. Pilgrims or tourists, or any 
other decent customers, are welcome 
at the old George Inn, a stately build- 
ing, as shown in our Artist’s Sketch, 
founded in 1475, by Abbot John Selwood, 
especially for pilgrims to the holy 
25 shrine. If we had lived before the 
, pe~ Protestant Reformation, we might 
fsa 4 Le Lape Mls WO Joe have heen among the guests, hundreds 
Wed ee in a week, sumptuously entertained at 

the Abbey; and the kitchen, a solid 
stone building of octagon shape, with a 
conical roof and double lantern (which 
f appears in another Sketch) remains 
| undemolished, attesting the bounteous 
) THE HOLY THORN. ecclesiastical hospitality of the wealthy 
| monks. The Abbey, founded by Saxon 
The Congress of the British Association covers a variety of Kings, and further endowed by the 

pleasant excursions, which may have an interest that is topo- Normansand the Plantagenets, had been 
graphical and historical or antiquarian, if not exactly scientific, magnificent, its buildings, cloisters, 
'‘'o which section of the modern sciences, expressly represented courts, and gardens occupying sixty 
by this Association, belongs the determination of the locality of | acresof ground. Of the grand church 
the fabulous Isle of Avalon, famed in the Arthurian Legend? or and its five chapels, in the finest style 
the medixval religions myth of St. Joseph of Arimathea plant- of later Norman architecture, only some 
ing the first Christian church on this island among the  piecesof walls, pillars,arches of windows 
Somerset marshes and lakes? or the miraculous Christmas and other remains are to be seen ; 
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flowering, year after year, of the sacred Glastonbury Thorn? except the beautiful porch of St. J oseph’s Chapel, with its during his long journey from Palestine. He and his twelve 
Six miles south-west of the quiet little episcopal city of | doorway and characteristic ornamentation, which our Artist companions, having arrived in Britain, sent by St. Philip the 
Wells, in the wide plain of soft and moist verdure that spreads has sketched. Outside of the building a thorn-tree is grow- Apostle to convert this heathen nation and to cast out the 


between the Mendip limestone hills and the moorlands of ing, said to be an offshoot, by continued grafting, of | Druid superstition, found their way to “ Yniswytryn,” as 
the original Holy Thorn, which noe place was then named. ‘They were all weary; so here 
was once a dry hawthorn stick, “ Weary-all Hill,” so called to this day, Joseph stuck his 
the walking-staff of Joseph wiiking-stick into the earth, and it blossomed into flower, 
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Artist, Mr. W. D. Almond, has been allowed to. make a few 
Sketches of the work going on there, in explana of which 
the following statements may be found sufficient for the 

The manufacture of Whitehead torpedoes is carried on in 
a fine new building, certainly one of the most spacious, 
lightest, and most conyenient workshops in or near London, 
recently erected at the eastern side of the Arsenal grounds, 








near the Marshes. Submarine mine apparatus is prepared at 


Chatham: this factory at Woolwich is devoted entirely to 
Whitehead torpedoes, of which it makes about two hundred 
and fifty in a year, all of one pattern; but they are made 
also for our Government by a private firm, Messrs. Greenwood 
and Batley, of Leeds. The Whitehead torpedo is a wonderful 
machine, whatever may prove hereafter to be its actual value 
in naval warfare. ‘Lhe destructive power of its head, which 
is charged with 70 1b. of wet gun-cotton, to be ignited by 
a primer and detonator on striking the side of a ship, 
is not the most wonderful feature-of this machine. - It- may 
be regarded as a mechanical swimming fish, rivalling in its 
independent alacrity the living creatures of the sea, with an 
automatic locomotive faculty, exerted for a short time, hardly 
surpassed by any marine animal. The reader must imagine a 
fish made of metal, 14 ft. 6in. long and fourteen inches in 
diameter, somewhat resembling a very large shark in general 
outline. Its head, of phosphor-bronze, though it opens no 
dreadful jaws full of sharp teeth, can bite an immense hole in 
the timber or iron side of the stontest ship; for its skull or 
brain-pan is charged with explosive matter that will rend any- 
thing, even a solid rock, with which the detonator comes 
in contact. The middle part or body of the fish, made 
of Whitworth steel, contains what one might call its 
heart and lungs, and the source of its muscular activity 
for swimming. This force of the torpedo as a locomotive 
engine is the elasticity of condensed air, filling the air-chamber 
of the breast, and having a force equivalent to the pressure of 
1350 1b. on the square inch. Behind the air-chamber is the 
“buoyancy-chamber,’ of sheet steel, which enables the torpedo 
to float. In frontof this are placed the engine and gear, worked 
by the power of the compressed air, to drive the screw-pro- 
peller at the tail of the vessel, if a torpedo may be called a 
vessel. These engines, which are elsewhere employed also for 
working the machinery of the electric light and for various 
other purposes, are patented and manufactured by Mr. P. 
Brotherhood, of Belvecere-road, Lambeth. We do not know 
the mechanical construction of the engine; but its external 
appearance is remarkably unassuming ; one sees only a cluster 
of small cylindrical cases, placed obliquely crosswise, and 
painted red, with a small wheel outside ; the whole thing is 
very compact, and might be lifted with one kand and put into 
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of the shaft, in the tail, 


as it were, of the mechan- 


screw propeller, two sets 
of spiral flanges revoly- 
ing in opposite directions, 


outer tube-shaft over the 
inner solid shaft, which 
bears the other set; the 
screw - propeller flanges 
having a dia- 
meter of thirteen 
inches, This will 
give to the tor- 
pedo, under 
water, a maxi- 
mum speed of twenty- 
seven knots or nantical 
miles an hour, exceeding 
that of the swiftest large 
steam-ships. In front of 
the propeller, or tail of 
the fish, are four well- 
proportioned tail - fins, 
one pair being the verti- 
cal rudders, permanently 
adjusted, to keep the 
torpedo in a straight 
course directed to its 
object ; the other pair 
are the horizontal rud- 
ders, acted upon automat~ 
ically by a contrivance 
which is kept a secret, 
and, when adjusted, 
serving to keep the tor- 
pedo at any required 
certain depth below the 
surface of the water, 
neither rising nor sink. 
ing. Wecan only guess 
that this contrivance has 
some connection with 
reguiating the amount 
of air in the * buoyancy- 
chamber.” The White- 
head torpedo is aimed 
and discharged, like a 
military rocket, from a 
tube on board the ship 
or torpedo-boat which 
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it off than its engine is automatically set 
working, and its propeller drives it on... 

Our Illustrations of several incidental 
operations in the manufacture of Whitehead 
torpedoes need a few words of explanation. 
The case for the body is a plate of rolled steel, 
bent inte the form of a hollow cylinder, and 
riveted ; then comes the “Setting up of the 
Head,” which is of phosphor-bronze, and is 
closed with rivets and brazed. ‘The operation 
ealled “ Lining out” is that of determining 
the exact centre line through the torpedo. by 
the application of a * seribing block,” and by 
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GAUGING THE TAIL OF A TORPEDO. 


ocular observation. “Gauging the Tail of the Torpedo”— 
that is, ascertaining the accuracy of the propeller flanges—is 
another critical operation which does not call for particular 
comment on our part. 

We are much obliged to General E. Maitland, C.B., R.A., 
Director-General of Ordnance Factories, for permission to 
inspect and delineate theseand other matters of interest ; also 
to Colonel W. R. Barlow, R.A., Superintendent of the Royal 
Laboratory, and Mr. A, Anderson, manager of the Laboratory 
(in which the fuses are manufactured), and to others, for their 
courtesy and kindness in showing our Artist what was to be 
seen, and in giving all the information that was desired. 

An account of the manufacture of shells and shrapnel 
shells is deferred till next week. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“Hyde and Jekyll,” drama, melodrama, farcical comedy, 
drawing-room drama, English opera, opéra bonffe, ballet 
divertissement, marionettes — there are already plenty of 
amusements to choose from in town. Thecry is, still they 
come! The Strand offers * Kleptomania” and the brightened 
burlesque of * Aladdin” on the Fifteenth of September. 
Drury-Lane reopens on the Twenty-second with the grand 
new sp:ctacular drama of ‘ The Armada,” which the authors 
farther describe as “a romance of 1588," On the Twenty-fourth, 
the brand-new Court Theatre, neir Sloane-square, under the 
direction of Mrs. John Wood aud Mr. Arthur Chudleigh, is 
to be inaugurated with Mr. Sydney Grundy's adaptation 
of “Lea Surprises du Divorce,” entitled “ Mamma,” in 
which the popular comédienne, Mrs. Wood, appears with 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Arthur Cecil, and an excellent company. The 
game evening witnesses the return of Mr. Thomas Thorne to 
the Vaudeville with “Joseph's Sweetheart.” On the Twenty- 
seventh, the Opéra Comique reopens with Madame Julia 
Woolf's new “romantic comic opera,” “Carina.” The new 
Gilbert-Sullivan opera, having for theme an historical romance 
in the Tower of London, is in full rehearsal at the Savoy. 
And Mr. George R. Sims, Mr. Henry Pettitt, and Herr Meyer 
Liitz have been actively collaborating at Scarborough on the 
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forthcoming new Gaiety burlesque, which is to be “ Fanst ” 
in a fresh garb. Enongh fare here in all conscience for the 
most enthusiastic theatregoer, without reckoning the new 
playhouses, the Lyric, the Shaftesbury, and the Garrick, 
which will also be open in a few months‘ 

The representation of Mr. H. Rider Haggard’s weirdly 
supernatural romance of *‘She” on the stage may be regarded 
as an arduous undertaking. The wealth of imagination and 
poetic sentiment in that powerful story of a female 
“ Claudian " demanded the seductive accompaniments of 
sensuous music, in addition to artistic acting, and the per- 
fection of scenic illusion. snch as Mr. Irving has accustomed 
us to at the Lyceum, to render the dramatic version of “She” 
a certain triumph. 

Cheerfnully making molehills of the mountains of difficulties 
in her way, Miss Sophie Eyre fulfilled her promise, and on the 
Sixth of September produced the elaborate drama of “ She.” 
by permission of Mr. Haggard, at the Gaiety. The strong 
and intensely dramatic prologue, written by Mr. Edward 
Rose with notable skill, may be said to have begun the 
story of “She” at the very beginning. It transported 
ns to the ancient African city of Kor, two thousand 
years back. ‘There, the Queen Ayesha stabbed the Greek priest 
Kallikrates, because he wonld not return her love, and brought 
down upon herself the terrible carse of his wife Amenartas 
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(Miss Fanny Enson). This prologne, admirably constructed 
by Mr. Rose, was powerfully acted, and started “She” well on 
her life through the centuries. Therefrom, two thousand 
years being supposed to elapse, the course of Mr. Haggard's 
stirring tale was pretty closely followed. The strange legend 
inscribed on the potsherd and papers was interpreted at his 
Cambridge rooms by Leo Vincey with the aid of his guardian, 
Horace Holly. Finding himself heir to the vengeance of his 
ancestress, Amenartas, Leo Vincey there and then determined 
to set sail for the far distant African city to wreak vengeance 
on the Queen of Kor for the murder of Kallikrates. With re- 
markable rapidity, the voyage and the wreck were forcibly 
illustrated, and the cannibalistic Amahagger people intro- 
duced. In accordance with the peculiar habits of the Ama- 
haggers, the fair Ustane fell in love at first sight with stalwart 
Leo Vincey, who reciprocated her fondness; and Leo’s low- 
comedy valet, Job, inspired another native with affection. 
This second act, undeniably picturesque, was bronght to an 
effective close by the endeavour to “hot-pot” Mehomed, 
the Arab captain of the wrecked dhow, by a vigorous fight 
between Leo and his party and the natives, and by the sudden 
nppearance of the radiant figure of ‘‘ She,” before whom all 
the Amahaggers quailed. With undoubted power did Miss 
Sophie Eyre from first to last enact the supernatural part of 
‘“‘ She-who-must-be-obeyed,”’ doomed by the curse of Amenarta’ 
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"LINING oOvT’ A TORPEDO (MAKING A CENTRE. LINE) 


to live for ages. As Queen, arrayed in flowing white garments 

and veil, Miss Eyre was commanding. As the jealous rival of 

Ustane, the accomplished actress was intensely earnest in her 

vituperation and feil revenge ; and as the impassioned lover 

of Kallikrates’ descendant, Leo Vincey, she was suddenly 

transformed into the arch enchantress again, soft-voiced and 

honeyed. Considerable curiosity existed as to how the death of 

| “She ” would be managed. After guiding Leo and Holly over the 
| . perilous rocks to the “ Cavern of the Fire of Life,” and impart- 
| ing to Leo the secret of prolonging life by inhaling the flame, 
“She” apparently passed through the pillar of fire, but, 

instead of being turned to the mummy of a monkey, as in the 

book, Qneen Ayesha became transformed into a grey and 

| shrieking witch, and fell dead at the feet of Leo and Holly. 

| At the end of “She,” Mr. William Sidney led Miss Clo. 

| Graves before the curtain, that clever young writer being 

named with Mr. Sidney as joint author of the acts sne- 
ceeding the prologue. As Mr. H. Rider -Haggard stated, 
in the course of a brief speech he made from a private 
limenting Miss Eyre on the production, there are 
ties” in “She” as a drama. The excision of 
calculated to excite derision, with the addition 
suggested in our opening remarks, 

“She” an exceedingly attractive 
ca acted by Miss Eyre, by 
me Enson as Amenartas, 
d Leo, Mr. Julian Cross 














as Holly, Mr. James East as timid Job Round, Mr. FE. Cleary as 
Mehomed, Mr. H. Maxwell as the white-bearded Billali, Mr. 
Edmund Gurney as the Chief Ugogo, and by the Amahaggers 
whom Mr. John D’Auban trained. 

“When in doubt, play ‘The Ticket-of-Leave Man’!” That 
seems to be the standing rule at the Olympic, which Miss 
Agnes Hewitt reopened on the Eighth of September with a 
remarkably bright and interesting revival of Tom Taylor's 
powerful drama. It was very strongly cast. Miss Agnes 
Hewitt was a prepossessing and charming May Edwards, 
Mr. Henry Neville renewed his youth as Robert Brierly. In- 
junction scorning, Mr. Charles Sugden played Jem Dalton with 
quiet force. Mrs. Stephens, the original Mrs. Willoughby, was 
missed; but Mrs. Huntley made a good substitute in that 
mirth-moving part. Miss Jennie Lee was rather too de- 
monstrative as Sam Willoughby. Mr. J. P. Burnett was the 
Hawkshaw, and Mr. F. Motley Wood, Melter Moss. Mr. Compton 
Coutts’s quaint Green Jones well matched the vivacious Emily 
St. Evremond of Miss Helen Ferrers (a sister of Miss Fortescue). 
Mr. Jerome St. Jerome, author of one of the most sympathetic 
one-act pieces on the stage, “ Barbara,” farnished a neatly- 
written poetical “ curtain-riser ” in “ Pity is Akin to Love.” 


The Duchess of Albany and family arrived at Ballater by 
Queen's Messenger train on the morning of Sept. 11. Her 
Royal Highness drove to Birkhall. 


THE COURT. 
Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, who is staying at Glen 
Muich, dined on Sept. 6 with the Queen and Royal family at 
Balmoral, and Viscount Cranbrook and Mr. Mackenzie of 
Kintail also had that honour. The Queen, accompanied by 
Princess Beatrice and the Grand Duke of Hesse, went out on 
the morning of the 7th, and her Majesty in the afternoon drove 
with Princess Alice of Hesse, attended by the Dowager Lady 
Churchill. The Grand Duke of Hesse took leave of the Queen 
and left the castle for London and Germany. On the morning 
of the Sth, the Queen again went out with Princess Beatrice. 


Divine service was performed at the castle on Sunday morning, 
the 9th, in the presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and the 
Royal household. The Rey. A. Campbell officiated. In the 
afternoon her Majesty drove with Princess Alice of Hesse to 
the Mains of Abergeldie, and visited Princess Frederica. 
Princess Beatrice joined the Queen there, and drove home with 
her Majesty. 

Tne Prince of Wales arrived in Vienna on Sept. 10. In 
the course of the day the Emperor called on his Royal High- 
ness. Subsequently, the Crown Prince had an interview, and 
both these visits were returned. On the llth the Prince 
dined with the Emperor of Austria, the banquet being held 
in honour of the Czar's féte day. His Royal Highness 
afterwards left Vienna for Bel!ovar with the Emperor and 
the Crown Prince. 
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THE RISING IN ZULULAND. 

The prompt energy of General Smyth, and the experience and 
ability of his staff, have succeeded, so far as can be judged 
from the news up to this date, in stopping what at first promised 
to be another of those “little wars” which have made South 
Africa so great a drain on the British Exchequer. There have, 
however, not been wanting several exciting engagements with 
the enemy in this latest Zulu outbreak. 

In the midst of steeply undulating grassy downs is situated 
the head-quarters station of the Resident Commissioner of the 
Lower Umvolosi, Mr. Pretorius. Early in June, this repre- 
sentative of the paramount British authority 
was besieged by several thousand insargent 
Zulus. He had with him five or six whites, 
fifty native police, and several hundred native 
allies. He made two successful sallies, though 
losing, perhaps. fifty of his native allies killed. 
The General arrived in Zaluland towards the 
end of June,and at once sent a flying colamn 
of regular cavalry, mounted rifles, and infantry, 
under Major M‘Kean (Inniskilling Dragoons) 
and Captain Baden-Powell (13th Hussars), who 
successfully relieved Mr. Pretorius, bailt a fort, 
left n hundred infantry in garrison, and dis- 
persed the insurgents. 

The military head-quarters were fixed at 
Ekowe, or Etchowe. a place notable for the si2ge 
there sustained by Colonel Pearson (now General 
Sir Edward Pearson) in the great Zalu war. In 
one of our Sketches, General Smyth, with his 
chief of the staff, Colonel Curtis, C.M.G., is 
taking the verbal report of a mounted mes- 
senger, whose Zulu orderly holds the horses on 
which they have just reached head-quarters. On one occasion a 
flying column was dispatched to relieve a beleaguered police 
fort at Nwandwe, at which a loyal Zulu tribe had taken refuge. 
The station had to be abandoned, and the natives were brought 
away to a place of security. We give a Sketch, by one who 
was there, of an incident common on that march, when the 
Inniskillings frequently helped the native women along by 
relieving them of their baby burdens, showing that dragooning 
in Zululand is not inconsistent with kindly feeling. 

The telegrams do not tell us much of the work done by the 
Native Contingent, which the Civil authorities seem always 
attempting to raise; but the General made special arrange- 
ments with the well-known “Zula Englishman” John Dunn, 
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who supported our expedition with 2000 of his tribesmen. We 
give the Sketch-portrait of this useful Chief in the act of 
leading off one impi of his followers on the war-path, while 
some of those who remain perform the usual ceremony of a 
farewell war-dance. 





DESTRUCTIVIS VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN 
JAPAN, 

The recent eruption of a voleano in the Bandai-sanemountain 
range, which is situated in the principal island of Japan, 
above Lake Inawashiro, about 150 miles north of Yokohama. 
proved terribly destructive, causing the loss of nearly 600 
lives, demolishing 200 houses, and devastating a very large 
extent of land. In July, soon after this disaster occurred, an 
English party from Yokohama, eonsisting of General 
Palmer, R.E., Captain Brinkley, R.A.. Mr. Henry Norman, 
Mr. Trevethick, and Mr. Edgar Abbott, went to view the 
effects of the eruption. Mr. Edgar Abbott made the Sketches 
with which he has furnished us: one of which shows the 
view from the centre of the valley, looking up at the crater 
wall, a newly-formed cliff 600 ft. high, behind which, to the 
right hand, steam appears issuing from the crater. Quite 
one-third of this part of the mountain, in front of the cliff, 
was blown away by the eruption, and here 250 people were 
baried alive by the enormous mass of mud, rocks, and earth. 
and volcanic substance. The other Sketch is that of the 
Villages of Kawagami and Kngasaka, with a mine and some 
huts on the slope of the hill to the left hand, and with a vast 
heap of mud and stones that issued from the side of the 
mountain, and beneath which 157 persons lost their lives 
belonging to these unfortunate villages. 

An interesting description, written, we believe. by General 
Palmer, was published in the imes of Sept. 11, from which 
we learn that the Sho Bandai-san Mountain, 5800 ft. high, was 
by this volcanic eruption, on July 15, almost in the twinkling 
of an eye, “ blown into the air and wiped out of the map of 
Japan,’ and a deluge of falling earth and rocks, mud or hot 
sand and dust, fell upon a dozen upland hamlets, pouring 
down the neighbouring valleys to a distance of five or six 
miles. The river Nagase, which flowed along the foot of the 
mountain range, to the left hand in our View, is now blocked 
up by a barrier of mud 200 ft. high, and it is expected that the 
whole of the Nagasegawa valley will be converted into a lake, 
a8 many pools have already formed. No lava has been ejected, 
orany of the burning cinders discharged by some volcanoes ; 
the explosion was that of subterranean steam, as in the 
Tarawera eruption of New Zealand. The Mikado and the 
[mperial Government are making great efforts to relieve the 
surviving families and the distressed people of the district. 





. ae Manchester City Council has applied to the Board of 
sat for leave to borrow nearly half a million of money to 
€ spe rer ror rs . : aaa 
Neb S sewerage works. Ninety-four acres of land have 

ougat as a place for the deposit of refuse. 


ee memorial to the late Lord St. John has been erected in 
er chancel of Bletsge Church, Bedfordshire, in the shape of a 
7 autiful three-light window, representing the “ Angel at the 
-omb,” with the text, “He is not here, for He is risen.” The 
Fier sri at the foot is—‘In memory of St. Andrew, 
Tae Baron St. John, of Bletsoe, born Oct. 5, 1840, died Nov. 2, 
a Erected by his wife and children.” The work was 
signed and executed by Messrs. Mayer and Co 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
LINKED LIVES. 
Somewhere or other, I fancy, I have heard of a story, or novel, 
which bore the title I have chosen for this paper. Doubtless 


the tale in question, if it possesses an existence at all, deals 
with existences which are bound together by one or other of 
the ties that link human lives in the bonds of friendship, love, 
trust, or their opposites—love, hate, and even crime itself. In 
the lower life that pulsntes around us, all unsuspected and 
unknown, one comes across not a few illustrations of “ linked 
lives.” Animals seem to be tied by mystic bonds to other and 


NEWS FOR THE GENERAL. 





often widely different animals ; plants are often bound to other 
plants in ties of close but apparently meaningless relation- 
ship ; while animals and plants may be associated by bonds 
that literally no man may pat asunder. There is a well-known 
case of linked lives seen in the association of a well-known 
hermit-crab with an equally well-known sea-anemone — the 
Cloak species. The latter is stuck firmly on the whelk-shell 
within which Mr. Pagurus, as the hermit-crab is named, 
ensconces himself. When this crustacean anchorite moves 
about, he carries his friend the ane- 
mone on the roof of his house. Itis =~ ~~~ ~~~ ___. 
not exactly a repetition of the 
sore perplexity of Sinbad, with his 
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Old Man of the Sea, but it is something nearly approaching 
to the that famous mariner. Between the two 
animals there is some association or other, deeper than a 
mere accidental companionship can explain. You never find 
this species of hermit-crab without the anemone reposing 
peacefully on its shell, like a maheut on his elephant’s back. 
The companionship is invariable in its character ; nay, more, 
it isa matter of one-sided esteem, apparently, on the part of 
hermit Pagurus. For he has been seen to feed the anemone 
with his big claws, which bar the entrance to his shell when 
he has withdrawn into his abode. When Pagurus removes to 
a new shell his anemone-friend is not left in the lurch. It is 
detached by the crab from the old shell, and placed triumph- 
he new ene. Ihave called this esteem a one-sided 


for. considering what @ sea-anemone is—an almost 
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INNISKILLINGS TO THE RESCUE. 


nerveless creature, while the crab is at least respectably 
organised as to nerves and senses—we can hardly suppose the 
former has much to say in the matter of the domestic and 
other arrangements included in its co-tenancy with the crab. 
But the anemone race returns the compliment, not exactly 
to the crab-kind but to the fishes, in the matter of linked 
lives. A big tropical anemone is known which gives shelter 
to small fishes within its body. The fishes have been seen to 
swim freely in and out of their strange shelter. Now, toa 
sea-anemone all that enters its mouth, or comes within reach 
of the feelers that surround that aperture, is fair game in the 
way of food. An ordinary anemone engulfs and digests 
the crab or periwinkle that has been unfortunate enough to 
stumble across its feelers. So it is, I confess, a somewhat 
inexplicable fact that other anemones should, in the manner 
noted, act as willing hosts to fish-guests. Perchance, on the 
theory of that habit which becomes second nature, this asso- 
ciation may be reasoned out. That which began as a chance 
companionship, became strengthened into a permanent one. 
We can go no further in arguing ont snch a case as that 
before us, because there appears to be no advantage save, 
perhaps, that of shelter enjoyed by the fish, and no retarn 
at all, apparently, given by the fish to its gelatinous host. 
That there are creatures living in or upon other creatures, on 
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the principle of Dean Swift's fleas, is, of course, a well-known 
fact. ‘These are the “ parasites” of zoology and botany. We 
can very well understand an animal or plant becoming not 
only a lodger but a boarder also, on another animal or plant; 
and, like certain discontented tenants in these latter days, not 
only paying no rent, but dishonestly absorbing the nutriment 
manufactured by the host for its own use. Parasites, we can 
appreciate, as to the selfishness of their motives. They live 
rent-free, often in the very kitchen of their host, and are the 
gainers in the sonse of the easy life they lead. although Nature 
does work out her revenges by making the idle parasite mostly 
a rudimentary being, and by depriving it of the organs which 
other independent and honest-living animals 
possess. “Linked lives” of this latter nature 
are not difficult to comprehend. 

Within recent years, an idea has been gaining 
ground in the minds of natural historians that 
many examples of linked lives are to be dis- 
covered in quarters where their existence 
could scarcely have been suspected. For in- 
stance, what are we to think of the case of 
those well-known plants the cycads? In certain 
species grown in pots, branches shoot upwards 
from the roots, showing a different structure 
from the ordinary root-processes of the plant. 
In these peculiar roots are discovered collcc- 
tions of a species of the lowest forms of plants 
(or alge) known by the name of Nostoc. Into 
the cycad-roots these lesser neighbours creep 
and multiply. They tinge the layer of the root 
where they are found with a blue colour, 
and they even cause alterations in the rcot- 
structure itself. Nothing is known of the 
reason of these linked lives of high and low 
plants. All we can say is that the association is constant 
and continuous; its object is unknown. Again, the well- 
known lichens seem now to be capable of being resolved 
by botanists each into two distinct kinds of plants leading 
thuswise their linked lives. The apparently uniform and 
single lichen really consists of a fungus plus an alga, or lewest 
form of plant-life. It would seem, in truth, that tlie latter 
plays the part of lion’s provider to the fungus, and that it 
supplies the fungus with food; Lut none the less is it a 
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striking fact in modern botany to find that the lichen re. 
solves itself to-day into two distinct but closely-united plants. 
Among the animal denizens of the pools we find the little 
green hydras, each consisting of a minute tubular body, 
attached to the waterweed by an extremity, and having a 
mouth and tentacles at the free end of the body. Now, 
certain species of hydras are coloured green. and of late it 
has been suggested that this green hue (which is certainly 
due to the presence of the green colouring matter of plants) 
is really contributed by microscepic alge ; and these, 
doubtless, ive on the waste matters which are excreted or 
given off from the animal whose tissues they inhabit. These 
green alge perform a service to the lichens and fungi of 
reverse nature. These latter are not green, and cannot, there- 
fore, feed as do green plants. The little algw, however, can, 
and do, manufacture food - stuffs from the carbonic acid 
gas of the air, and, in truth, Supply the fungus with 
ready-made nutriment. The truth is, that probably when 
we have become better accustomed to regard linked lives in 
nature and their meanings, we shall discover many additional 
examples of such relationships. The whole subject is only a 
new phase of the old interdependence of life. ‘The lion can- 
not live without the antelope; and the antelope, in iis turn, 
cannot exist where there are no grasses to eat. The linked 
lives here include the grass, the antelope, and the lion, in a 
cycle wherein is no break or gapatall. When the lion dies, 
his elements go back to the world of non-living matter to feed 
the grasses, and thus the cycle revolves. So far from linked 
existences being rarities of nature, they would seem in this 
broad sense to represent the ordinary method of life’s working— 
so true is it that nothing either in lower nature or in human 
life stands utterly solitary and alone. ANDREW WILSON. 


RAILWAY COLLISION IN FRANCE. 
The terrible accident of Sept. 5, on the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway, by which twelve persons were killed 
and forty others were injured, several English travellers being 
among those who suffered, was a disaster that must have 
caused much anxiety at this period of the tourist season. It 
took place at Velars, five miles from Dijon, where the express 
train coming from Italy by the Mont Cenis tunnel route, and 
going to Paris, having passed Macon and Dijon, ran off the 
rails, obstructing both lines, and was run into, a few minutes 
afterwards, by the express-train coming from Paris on the 
way to Geneva. This happened in the night, or about half- 
past twointhe morning. The collision was extremely violent, 
as the express-train from Paris, being late, was going at full 
speed down an incline; both engines were knocked over the 
embankment, eight carriages of the other train were crushed 
to pieces, and few of the passengers escaped some hurt. Among 
those killed was Miss Edith Marriott, of Cromwell - road, 
London, while Captain Edward Marriott was seriously injured ; 
Mr. M. Bachet, of Asniéres, near Parie, with his wife and 
brother, all killed ; a French gentleman named Lorette, on his 
way, accompanied by his wife, to visit a sick son at Belley ; a 
French officer and his child, while his wife remained unhurt 
by their side; and the driver and guard of the train. One, 
who seems to have been looking out of the carriage window, 
had his head cut sheer off by the other train dashing close 
past the carriage. Those in the sleeping-car were nob much 
hurt, if at all. Among those injured were Miss Muriel, of 
Chester, a lady governess, Miss Green, and Mr. and Mrs. Blam- 
berg, of London, and Mr. B. L. Owen, a young English student, 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


- o wt 
AtTtnon oF “* DOROTHY FoRRTER.” “CHILDREN OF GIREON, 
“Tie REVOLT OF MAN,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 





CHAPTER XX. 
BENJAMIN'S WARNING. 


A I have so much to 
| tell, before long, of 
: Benjamin's evil con- 


duct, it must in 

se...) justice be recorded of 
eo | him that at this juncture 
. f \< | he endeavoured, know- 

ag PERE) ing more of the world 
1 *| than we of Somerset, to 
warn and dissuade his 
cousins from taking part 
in any attempt which 
commeneee should be made in the 
a West. And this he did 
by means of a letter 
written to his father. I 
" know not how far the 
! letter might have suc- 
aq ceeded, but, unfortunately, it arrived 
‘- me! two or three days too late—when 
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| our boys had already joined the 


aai't nsurgelts. 
ee Ney il ‘Tonoured Sir,’? he wrote, ‘I 
~ooeyi & write this epistle, being much con- 
‘* comed in spirit lest my grandfather, 
) L whose opinions are well known, not 
iL? D a only in his own county but also at 
the Court, should be drawn into, or 
become cognisant of, some attempt to raise the West Country 
against their lawful King. It will not be news to you that the 
Earl of Argyll hath landed in Scotland, where he will meet 
with such a reception which will doubtless cause him to repent 
of his rashness. It is also currently reported, and everywhere 
believed, that the Duke of Monmouth intends immediately to 
embark and cross the sea with the design of raising the 
country in rebellion. The Dissenters, who have been going 
about with sour looks for five-and-twenty years, venture now 
to smile and look pleased in anticipation of another civil war. 
This may follow, but its termination, I think, will not be 
what they expect. — 

sl | here ie heard that my cousin Humphrey, Dr. Eykin's 
favourite pupil, who hath never concealed his opinions, hath 
lately returned from Holland (where the exiles are gathered), 
and passed through London accompanied by Robin. I have 
further learned that while in London he visited (but alone, 
without Robin’s knowledge) many of those who are known to 
be friends of the Duke and red-hot Protestants. Wherefore, I 
greatly fear that he hath been in correspondence with the 
exiles, and is cognisant of their designs, and may even be their 
messenger to announce the intentions of his Protestant 
champion. Certain I am that should any chance occur of 
striking a blow for freedom of worship, my cousin, though he 
is weak and of slender frame, will join the attempt. He will 
also endeavour to draw after him everyone in his power. 
Therefore, my dear father, use all your influence to withstand 
him, and, if he must for his own part plunge into ruin, persuade 
my grandfather and my cousin Robin to stay quiet at home. 

‘‘T hear it on the best authority that the temper of the 
country, and especially in your part of it, hath been carefully 
studied by the Government, and is perfectly well known. Those 
who would risk life and lands for the Duke of Monmouth are 
few indeed. He may, perhaps, draw a rabble aftcr him, but 
no more. The fat tradesmen, who most long for the con- 
venticle, will not fight, though they may pray for him. 
The country gentlemen may be Protestants, but they are 
mostly for Church and King. It is quite true that his 
Majesty is a Roman Catholic, nor hath he ever concealed or 
denied his religion, being one who scorns deception. It is 
also true that his profession of faith is a stumbling-block to 
many who find it hard to reconcile their teaching of Non- 
Resistance and Divine Right with the introduction of the Mass 
and the Romish Priest. But the country hath not yet for- 
gotten the sour rule of the Independent ; and rather than suffer 
him to return, the people will endure a vast deal of Royal 
Prerogative. 

“It is absolutely certain—assure my grandfather on this 
point, whatever he may learn from Humphrey—that the better 
sort will never join Monmouth, whether he comes as another 
Cromwell to restore the Commonwealth, or whether he aspires 
to the Crown and dares to maintain—a thing which King 
Charles did always stoutly deny—that his mother was married. 
Is it credible that the ancient throne of these Kingdoms 
should be usurped by the base-! orn son of Lucy Waters ? 

‘‘T had last night the honour of drinking a bottle of wine 
with that great lawyer, Sir George Jeffreys. The conversation 
turned upon this subject. We were assured by the Judge that 
the affections of the peeve are wholly with the King ; that the 
liberty of worship which he demands for himself he will also 
willingly extend to the country, so that the last pretence of 
reason for disaffection shall be removed. Why should the people 
run after Monmouth, when if he were successful, he could 
give no more than the King is ready to give? I was also 
privately warned by Sir George that my grandfather's name 
is unfavourably noted, and his actions and speeches will be 
watched. Therefore, Sir, I humbly beg that you will repre- 
sent to him and to my cousins, and to Dr. Eykin himself, 
first the hopelessness of any such enterprise and the certainty 
of defeat; and next the punishment which will fall upon the 
rebels and upon those who lend them any countenance. Men 
of such a temper as Dr. Comfort Eykin will, doubtless, go to 
the scaffold willingly with their mouths full of the texts which 
they apply to themselves on all occasions. For such I have no 
pity, yet for the sake of his wife and daughter I would will- 
ingly, if I could, save him from the fate which will be his if 
Monmouth lands on the West. And as for my grandfather, 
*tis terrible to think of his white hairs blown by the breeze 
while the hangman adjusts the knot; and I should shudder 
to see the blackened limbs of Robin stuck upon poles for all 
the world to see. | 

‘‘It is my present intention, if my affairs permit, to follow 
my fortunes on the Western Circuit in the autumn, when I 
shall endeavour to ride from Tuunton or Exeter to Bradford 
Orcas. My practice grows apace. Daily I am heard in the 
Courts. The Judges already know me and listen tome. The 
juries ea a feel the weight of my arguments. The 
attorneys besiege my chambers. For a junior I am in great 
deman It is my prayer that you, Sir, may live to sec 

our eon Chancellor and a Peer of the realm. Less than 
Lord Chancellor will not content me. As for marriage, 
that might hinder my rise; I shall not marry yet. There is 
in yous parish, Sir, one who knows my mind upon this matter. 
Lebel} be pleased to think that you will assure her—you know 
\ *AU Rights Reserved. 
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very well whom I mean—that my mind is unaltered, and that 
my way is now plain before me. So, I remain, with dutiful 
respect, your obedient son, “*B. B.” 

This letter arrived, I say, after the departure of Robin 
with his company of village- lads. 

When Mr. Boscorel had read it slowly and twice over 80 as 
to lose no point of the contents, he sat and pondered a while. 
Then he arose, and with troubled face he sought Sir 
Christopher, to whom he read it through. Then he waited for 
Sir Christopher to speak. 

‘“The boy writes,’’ said his Honour, after a while, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to his lighte. He repeats the things he hears said by his 
boon companions. Nay, more, he believes them. Why, it is 
easy for them to swear loyalty and to declare in their cups 
where the affections of the people are placed.”’ 

‘‘Sir Christopher, what is done cannot be undone. The 
boys are gone—alas !—but you still remain. Take heed for a 
space what you say as well as what you do.” 

‘‘How should they know the temper of the country ?”’ 
Sir Christopher went on, regardless. ‘‘ What doth the foul- 
mouthed profligate Sir George Jeffreys know concerning sober 
and godly people? These are not noisy Templars; they arc 
not profligates of the Court; they are not haunters of tavern 
and pot-house; they are not those who frequent the play- 
house. Judge Jeffreys knows none such. ' They are lovers of 
the Word of God; they wish to worship after their fashion ; 
they hate the Pope and all his works. Let us hear what these 
men say upon the matter.”’ 

‘‘Nay,’’ said Mr. Boscorel ; ‘‘ I care not greatly what they 
say. But would to God the boys were safe returned.’’ 

‘‘Benjamin means well,’? Sir Christopher went on. ‘I 
take this warning kindly ; he means well. It pleases me that 
in the midst of the work and the feasting, which he loves, he 
thinks upon us. Tell him, son-in-law, that I thank him for 
his letter. It shows that he hath preserved a good heart.”’ 

‘¢As for his good heart’’—Mr. Boscorel stroked his nose 
with his forefinger—‘‘so long as Benjamin gets what he 
wants—which is Benjamin’s mess, and five times the mess of 
any other—there is no doubt of his good heart.” 

‘Worse things than these,’’ said Sir Christopher, ‘‘ were 
said of us when the civil wars began. The King’s troops would 
ride us down; the country would not join us; those of us who 
were not shot or cut down in the ficld would be afterwards 
hanged, drawn, and quartered. Yet we drove the King from 
his throne.”’ 

‘And then another King came back again. So we go up, 
and so we go down. But about this expedition and about these 
boys my mind misgives me.”’ 

‘¢Son-in-law,’’ Sir Christopher said solemnly, ‘‘ I am now 
old, and the eyes of my mind are dim, so that I no longer dis- 
cern the signs of the times, or follow the current of the stream ; 
moreover, we hear but little news, so thut I cannot even see 
any of those signs. Yet to men in old age, before they pass 
away to the rest provided by the Lord, there cometh scm»times 
a vision by which they are enabled to see clearly when younger 
men are still groping their way in a kind of twilight. Mon- 
mouth hath landed; my boys are with him; they are rebels; 
should the rising fail, their lives are forfeit; and that of my 
dear friend Dr. Comfort Eykin’s—yea, and my life as well 
belike, because I have been a consenting party. Ruin and 
death will in that event fall upon all of us. Whether it will 
so happeu I know not, nor do 1 weigh the chance of that event 
against the voice of conscience, duty, and honour. My boys 
have obeyed that voice; they have gone forth to conquer or to 
dic. My vision doth not tell me what will happen to them. 
But it shows me the priest flying fram the country, the King 
flying from the throne, and that fair angel whom we call 
Freedom of Conscience, returning to bless the land. To know 
that the laws of God will triumph —ought not that to reconcile 
aman, already seventy-five years of age, to death, even a death 
upon the gallows? What matter for this earthly body so that 
it be spent until the end in the service of the Lord?” 





CHAPTER XXI. 
WE WAIT FOR THE END. 


I have said that my father from the beginning unto the end of 
this business was as one beside himself, being in an ecstacy or 
rapture of mind, insomuch that he heeded nothing. The 
letters he sent out to his friends the Nonconformists, either 
brought no answer or else they heaped loads of trouble, being 
intercepted and read, upon those to whom they were addressed. 
But he was not moved. The defection of his friends and of the 
gentry caused him no uneasiness. Nay, he even closed his 
eyes and ears to the drinking, the profane oaths, and the 
riotous living in the camp. Others there were, like-minded 
with himself, who saw the hand of the Lord in this enterprise, 
and thought that it would succeed by a miracle. The desertions 
of the men, which afterwards followed, and the detection of 
those who should have joined—these things were but the weed- 
ing of the host, which should be still further weeded—as in a 
well-known chapter in the Book of Judges—until none but the 
righteous should be left behind. These things he preached 
daily, and with mighty fervour, to all who would listen; but 
these were few in number. 

As regards his wife and daughter he took no thought for 
them at all, being wholly enwrapped in his work ; he did not 
so much as ask if we had money--to be sure, for five-and- 
twenty years he had never asked that question—or if we were 
safely bestowed ; or if we were well. Never have I seen any 


man so careless of all carthly affections when he considered | 


the work of the Lord. But when the time cume for the army 
to march, what were we to dof Where should we be bestowed ? 

‘‘ As to following the army,’’ said Robin, ‘‘ that is absurd. 
We know not whither we may march or what the course of 
events may order. You cannot go home without an armed 
escort, for the country is up; the clubmen are out everywhere 
to protect their cattle and horses, a rough and rude folk they 
would be to meet; and the gipsics are robbing and plundering. 
Can you stay here until we come back, or until the country 
hath settled down again ?”’ 

Miss Blake gcnerously promised that we should stay with 
her as long as we chose, adding many kind things about 
myself, out of friendship and a good heart; and so it was 
resolved that we should remain in Taunton, where no harm 
could befall us, while my father still accompanied the army to 
exhort the soldiers. 

‘*T will take care of him,’’ said Barnaby. ‘‘ He shall not 
preach of a morning till he hath taken breakfast, nor shall he 
go to bed until he hath had hjs supper. So long as the pro- 
visions last out he shall have his ration. After that I cannot. 
say. Maybe we shall all go on short commons, as hath 
happened to me already; and, truth to tell, I love it not. 
All these things belong to the voyage, and are part of our 
luck. Farewell, therefore, mother. Heart up!—-all will go 
well! Kiss me, Sis; we shall all come back again. Never 
fear. King Monmouth shall be crowned in Westminster. 
Dad shall be Archbishop of Canterbury, and I shall be Captain 
of a King’s ship. AJ] our fortunes shall be made, and you, 
Sis, shall have a great estate, and shall marry whom you 
please—Robin oranother. As forthe gentry who have not come: 


forward, hang ’em, we 'll divide their estates between us and ° 
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so change places, and they will be so astonizhed at not bein 
shot for cowardice that they will rejoice and be glad to clean 
our boots. ‘hus shall we all be happy.” 

So they marched away, Monmouth being now at the head 
of an army seven thousand strong, and all in such spirits that 
you would have thought nothing could withstand them. And 
when I consider, and remember how that army marched away 
with the cheers of the men and the laughter and jokes of 
the young recruits, the tears run down my cheeks for thinkin 
how their joy was turned to mourning, and life was exchanged 
for death. The last I saw of Robin was that he was turning in 
his saddle to wave his hand, his face full of confidence and joy 
The only gloomy face in the whole army that morning was the 
face of Humphrey. Afterwards I learned that almost from the 
beginning he foresaw certain disaster. In the first place, none 
of those on whom the exiles of Holland had relied came: into 
camp. These were the backbone of the Protestant party—the 
sturdy blood that had been freely shed against Charles J. 
This was a bitter disappointment. Next, he saw in the army 
nothing but a rabble of country lads, with such officers as 
Captain Hucker, the Serge-maker, instead of the country 
gentlemen, with their troops, as had been expected ; and from 
the beginning he distrusted the leaders—even the Duke him- 
self. So he hung his head and laughed not with the rest. But 
his doubts he kept locked up in his own heart. Robin knew 
none of them. 

It was a pretty sight to see the Taunton maids walking 
out for a mile and more with their lovers who had joined 
Monmouth. They walked hand-in-hand with the men; they 
wore the Monmouth favours: they had no more doubt or fear 
of the event than their sweethearts. Those who visit Taunton 
now may see these women (now grown old) creeping about the 
streets lonely and sorrowful, mindful still of that Sunday 
morning when they saw their lovers for the last time. 

When I consider the history of this expedition I am 
amazed that it did not succeed. It was, surely, by a special 
judgment of God that the victory was withheld from Mon- 
mouth and reserved for William. I say not (presumptuously) 
that the judgment was pronounced against the Duke on 
account of his sinful life, but I think it was the will of Heaven 
that the country should endure for three years the presence of 
a Prince who was continually seeking to advance the Catholic 
religion. The people were not yet ripe, perhaps, for that 
universal disgust which caused them without bloodshed (in 
this island at least) to pull down King James from his throne. 
When, I say, I consider the temper and the courage of that 
great army which left Taunton, greater than any which the 
King could bring against it; when I consider the multitudes 
who flocked to the standard at Bridgwater, I am lost in 
wonder at the event. 

From Sunday the 2lst, when the army marched out of 
Taunton, till the news came of their rout on Sedgemoor, we 
heard nothing certain about them. On Tuesday the Duke of 
Albemarle, hearing that the army had gone, occupied Taunton 
with the Militia, and there were some who expected severities 
on account of the welcome given to the Duke and the recruits 
whom he obtained here. But there were no acts of revenge 
that I heard of—and, indeed, he did not stay long in the 
town. As for us, we remained under the shelter of Miss 
Blake’s roof, and daily expected news of some great and 
signal victory. But none came, save one letter. Every day 
we looked for this news, and every day we planned and Jaid 
down the victorious march for our army. 

‘They will first occupy Bristol,’’ said Miss Blake. ‘‘ That 
is certain, because there are many stout Protestants in 
Bristol, and the place is important. Once master of that 
great city, our King will get possession of ships, and so will 
have a fleet. There are, no doubt, plenty of arms in the town, 
with which he will be able to equip an army ten times greater 
than that which henow has. Then with—say, thirty thousand 
men—he will march on London. The Militia will, of course, 
lay down their arms or desert at the approach of this great 
and resolute army. The King’s regiments will prove, I 
expect, to be Protestants, every man. Oxford will open her 
gates, London will send out her train-bands to welcome the 
Deliverer, and so our King will enter in triumph and be 
crowned at Westminster Abbey, one King James succeeding 
another. Then there shall be restored to this distracted 
country ’’—being a schoolmistress Miss Blake could use 
language worthy of the dignity of history--‘' the blessings of 
religious freedom; and the pure Word of God, stripped of 
superstitious additions made by man, shall be preached through 
the length and breadth of the land.’’ 

‘* What. shall be done,’’ I asked, ‘‘ with the Bishops? ”’ 

‘‘They shall be suffered to remain,’’ she said, speaking 
with a voice of authority, ‘‘for those congregations which 
desire a prelacy, but stripped of their titles and of their vast 
revenues. We will not persecute, but we will never suffer 
one Church to lord it over another. Oh! when will the news 
come? Where is the army now?” 

The letter of which I have spoken was from Robin. 

‘* Sweetheart,’’ he said, ‘‘all goes well so far. At Bridg- 
water we have received a welcome only second to that of 
Taunton. The Mayor and Aldermen proclaimed our King at 
the High Cross, and the people have sent to the camp great 
store of provisions and arms of all kinds. We are now six 
regiments of foot with a thousand cavalry, besides the King’s 
own body-guard. We have many good friends at Bridgwater, 
especially one, Mr. Roger Hoar, who is a rich merchant of the 
place, and is very zealous in the cause. Your father preached 
on Sunday evening from the text, Deuteronomy vil. 5—- 
‘““Ye shall destroy their altars and break down ¢heir images 
and cut down their groves and burn their graven images with 
fire.”’ It was a most moving discourse, which fired the hearts 
of all who heard it. 

‘‘ They say that our chief is downhearted because the nobility 
and gentry have not come in. They only wait for the first 
victory, after which they will comc in by hundreds. But some 
of our men look forward to depriving them of their estates and 
dividing them among themselves : and already the Colonels 
and Majors are beginning to reckon up the great rewards 
which await them. As for me, there is but one reward for 
which I pray—namely, to return unto Bradford Orcas and to 
the arms of my swect saint. Lord Churchill is reported to be 
at Chard; there has been a brush in the Forest of Neroche 
between the scouts, and it is said that all the roads are guarded 
so that recruits shall be arrested or at least driven back. 
Perhaps this is the reason why the gentry sit down. Barnaby 
says that so far there have been provisions cnough and to 
spare; and he hopes the present plenty may continue. No 
ship’s crew can fight, he says, on half rations. Our march 
will be on Bristol. I hope and believe that when we have 
gotten that great town our end is sure. Humphrey continueth 

lum.’’ 
~ Many women there were who passed that time in prayer, 
continually offering up supplications on behalf of husband, 
brother, lover, or son. But at Taunton the Rector, one Walter 
Harte, a zealous High Churchman, came forth from ming: 
and, with the magistrates, said prayers daily for King James Il. 

To tell what follows is to renew atime of agony unspeak- 
able. Yet must it be told. Farewell, happy days of hope and 
confidence ! Farewell, the sweet exchange of dreams! Farewell 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 




















The last I saw of Robin was that he was turning in his saddle to wave his hand, his face full of confidence and joy. 


“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.’—BY WALTER BESANT. 
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well to our lovely hero, the gracious Duke! All the troubles 
that man’s mind can conccive were permitted to be rained 
upon our heads—defeat, wounds, death, prison—nay, for me 
such a thing as no one could have expected or even feared— 
such a fate as never cntcred the mind of man to invent. 

When the Duke marched out of Bridgwater, across Sedge- 
moor to Glastonbury, the weather, which had been hot and 
fine, became cold and rainy, which made the men uncom- 
fortable. At Glastonbury they camped in the ruins of the old 
abbey. Thence they weut to Shepton Mallet, the spirits of 
the men still being high. From Shepton Mallct they marched 
to a place called Pensford, only five miles from Bristol. Here 
they heard that the bridge over the Avon at Keynsham was 
broken down. This being presently repaired, the army marched 
across. They were then within easy reach of Bristol. 

_And now began the disasters of the enterprise. Up to 
this time everything had prospered. Had the Duke boldly 
attacked Bristol—I speak not of my own wisdom, having 
none in such matters, but from others’ wisdom—he would 
have encountered no more than twenty companies or 
thereabouts of Militia, and o regiment of two hundred 
and fifty horse. Moreover, Bristol was full of Dissenters, 
who wanted nothing but encouragement to join the Pro- 
testant Champion. Not only the Duke's friends, but also 
his enemics, agree in declaring that it wanted nothing but 
courage to take that greet, rich, and populous city, where he 
would have found everything that he wanted—men and money, 
arms and ammunition. I cannot but think that for his sins, 
or for the sins of the nation, a judicial blindness was caused 
to fall upon the Duke, so that he chose, of two ways open to 
him, that which led to his destruction. In short, he tumted 
away from Bristol, and drew up his forces against Bath. When 
he summoned that city to surrender, they shot his herald, and 
scoffed at him. Then, instead of taking the town, the Duke 
retired to Philip’s Norton, where, ’tis said, he expected some 
great reinforcements. But none came; and he now grew 
greatly dejected, showing his dejection in his face, which 
could conceal nothing. Yet he fought an action with his 
half-brother, the Duke of Grafton, in which he was victorious, 
a thing which ought to have helped him. In this action 
Licutenant Blake, Miss Blake’s cousin, was killed. From 
Philip’s Norton the army marched to Frome, and here such 
was the general despondency that two thousand men—a third 
of the whole army—deserted in the night and returned to 
their own homes. I think, also, it was at Frome that they 
learned the news of Lord Argyll’s discomforture. 

Then a council was held, at which it was proposed that the 
army should be disbanded and ordered to return, seeing that 
the King had proclaimed a pardon to all who would peace- 
fully lay down their arms and return home, and that the 
Duke, with Lord Grey, and those who would be certaiuly 
exempted from that pardon, should make the best of their 
way out of the country. 

Alas ! here was a way open to the safety of all those poor 
men; but again was the Duke permitted to choose the other 
way—that, namely, which led to the destruction of his army 
and himself. Yet they say that he himself recommended the 
safer course. He must have known that he wanted arms and 
ammunition; that his men were deserting; and that no more 
recruits came in. Colonel Venner, one of his principal men, 
was at this juncture sent away to Holland in order to get 
assistance in arms and money. And the King’s proclamation 
ae Hee was carefully kept from the knowledge of the 
soldiers. 

On July the 4th the army returned to Bridgwater, and now 
Dr. Hooke, chaplain to the army, and some of the officers were 
sent away secretly in order to raise an insurrection in London 
and elsewhere; the only hope being that risings in various 
parts would call away some of the King’s forces from the West. 
Some of the Taunton men in the army rode from Bridgwater 
to see their friends. But we women (who, for the most part, 
remained at home) learned no news save that as yet there had 
been no signal victory : we did not hear of the large desertions 
nor of the Duke’s despondency. ‘Therefore, we continued in 
our fool’s paradise and looked every day for some great and 
crowning mercy. Those who are on the side of the Lord are 
always expecting some special interference; whereas, they 
ought to be satisfied with being on the right side, whether 
victory or defeat be intended for them. In this enterprise l 
doubt not that those godly men (there were, I dare say, some 
godly men) who fell in battle or were afterwards executed, 
received their reward, and thata far, far greater reward than 
their conduct deserved—for who can measure the short agony 
of death beside the everlasting life of glory and joy un- 
speakable. 

The last day of this fatal expedition was Sunday, the 
fifth day of July: so that it took no more than three weeks in 
all between its first beginning and its failure. Only three 
weeks! But how much longer was it before the punishment 
and the expiation were concluded’ Nay, are they even yet 
concluded when thousands of innocent women and children 
still ge in poverty and mourning for the loss of those who 
should have worked for them ¢ 

In the morning my father preached to the soldiers on the 
text (Joshua xxii. 22), ‘‘ The Lord God of Gods, the Lord God 
of Gods, He knoweth, and Israel He shall know if it be in 
rebellion or if in transgression against the Lord save us not 
this day.”’ 

And now the time was come when the last battle was to be 
fought. 

The Earl of Feversham, who had been at Somerton, 
marched this day across Sedgemoor, and encamped at Weston 
Zoyland, which is but five or six miles from Bridgwater. 

Now it chanced that one William Sparke, of Chedzoy, 
hearing of this advance, climbed the church tower, and, by aid 
of a spying-glass, such as sailors use at sea, he discerned clearly 
the approach of the army and its halt at Weston, Being a 
wellwisher to the Duke, he sent one of his men, Richard 
Godfrey by name, with orders to spy into and learn the 
position and numbers of the Earl’s army, and to carry his 
information straightway to Bridgwater. ‘This duty the fellow 
promised, and most faithfully performed. 

The Duke had already learned the approach of Lord 
Feversham, and, being now wellnigh desperate with his con- 
tinued losses, and seeing his army gradually wasting away, 
with no fresh recruits, he had resolved upon not waiting to be 
attacked, but on a retreat northwards, hoping to get across the 
bridge at Keynsham, and so march into Shropshire and 
Cheshire, where still he hoped to raise another army. But 
(says he who hath helped me with this brief account of the 
expedition) the retreat, which would have been harassed by 
Lord Feversham’s horse, would have turned into flight; the men 
would have deserted in all directions; and when the remains 
of the army arrived at Keynsham Bridge they would certainly 
have found it occupied by the Duke of Beaufort. 

The carriages were already loaded in readiness for this 
march; it was to begin at nightfall; when the arrival of the 
man Godfrey, and the news that he brought, caused the Duke 
to change everything. For he now perceived that such a 
ehance was offered him as had never before occurred since his 
Janding: viz., a night surprise, aud if he were fortunate, the 
rout of the King’s best troops. 
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It is said that had the Duke shown the same boldness in the 
matter of Bristol that he showed in this night attack, he 
would have gained that city first and his own Cause next. 
Nor did it appear at all a desperate attempt. For though 
Lord Feversham had 2500 men with him, horse and foot, 
with sixteen field-pieces, the Duke had nearly 3000 foot 
(counting those armed with pikes and scythes) cand 600 
horse with four field-pieccs, and though the King’s troops 
included many companics of Grenadiers, with a battalion of 
that famous regiment the Coldstream Guards, and some 
hundred horse of the King’s regiment and dragoons, the Duke 
had with him at least 2000 men well armed and resolute, as 
the event showed. Besides this, he had the advantage of the 
surprise and confusion of a night attack. And, in addition, 
the camp was not entrenched, the troopers had all gone to bed, 
the foot-soldiers were drinking cider, and the officers were 
reported to be all drunk. : 

Therefore, it was resolved that the intended flight into 
Shropshire should be abandoned, and that the whole matter 
should be brought to an issue that very night. 

Had the attack succeeded, all might yet have gone well 
with the Duke. His enemies boasted that his raw country lads 
would be routed at the first charge of regular soldiers; if he 
proved the contrary, those who had deserted him would have 
returned: those who held aloof would join. It was not the 
Cause which found men lukewarm; it was the doubt—and 
nothing but the doubt—whether the Duke’s enterprise would 
be supported. And I have never heard that any found aught 
but commendation of the boldness and spirit which brought 
us the battle of Sedgemoor. 

All that day we spent in quiet meditation, in prayer, in the 
reading of the Bible, and in godly discourses, and herein I 
must commend the modesty as well as the piety of Miss Susan 
Blake, in that she invited my mother as her elder and the wife 
of an eminent minister to conduct the religious exercises, 
though as the hostess she might have demanded that privilege. 
We stirred not abroad at all that day. ‘The meeting-houses 
which had been opened when the Duke marched in were now 
closed again. 

In the evening, while we sat together discoursing upon the 
special mercies vouchsafed to the people of the Lord, a strange 
thing happened. Nay, Ido not say that news may not have 
reached Taunton already of the Duke's intentions, and of the 
position of the King’s forces. But this seems incredible, since 
it was not known—except to the Council by whom it was 
decided—till late in the afternoon, and it was not to be 
thought that these would hurry to spread the news abroad, 
and so ruin the whole affair. The window being opcn, then, 
we could hear the voices of those who talked in the street 
below. Now, there passed two men, and they were talking as 
they went. Said one—and these were the words we heard— 

‘*T tell thee that the Duke will have no more to do than to 
lock the stable doors, and so seize the troopers in their beds."’ 

We all started and listened. ‘The voice below repeated, — 

‘*T say, Sir, and I have it first hand, that he hath but to 
lock the stable doors and so seize all the troopers in their 
beds.”’ 

Then they passed on their way. 

Said my mother: ‘‘ My husband hath told me that not only 
may the conscience be awakened by a word which seemeth 
chance, but the future may be revealed by words which were 
perhaps meant in another sense. What we have heurd this 
evening may be a foretelling of victory. My children, let us 
pray, and so to bed.”’ 

( To be continued.) 


The Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield was held on Sept. 6, the 
Master Cutler presiding. Lord C. Beresford, M.P., in respond- 
ing for the Navy. urged the need of better organisation and 
more ships. Among the other speakers were the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Ashbourne, and Sir Charles Tupper, who 
referred at some length to the Fisheries question. 

During the first eight months of this year 118,297 English, 
26,972 Scotch, and 58,801 Irish emigrants left the kingdom, a 
total of 204,070. Of these, 145,719 went to the United State:, 
29,193 to British North America, and 19,359 to Australasia. 
Last month the numbers were 19.504 English, 3960 Scotch, and 
6645 Irish ; of whom 21,537 went to the United States, 3810 to 
British North America, and 3236 to Australasia. 

A new life-boat. the gift of on anonymons donor, and 
presented to the Ramsey Station, Isle of Man, by the Life-Boat 
Institution, through the Manchester branch, in place of the 
old boat presented twenty years ago, was publicly launched 
on Sept. 6. The Bishop of Sodor and Man conducted a short 
service, gave an address on the work of the institution, and 
named the new boat—Mary Isabella—which was safely 
launched. Subsequently, it was tested, and on being capsized 
in the harbour it righted itself in two seconds. The old boat, 
which has been instrumental in saving 116 lives, is to be 
placed in the public park lake. 


The lists of certificates granted by the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Schools Examination Board show that for the higher 
certificates there were 1115 candidates at the last examination. 
of whom 4U girls were for letters only, and the results arrived 
at were that 637 gained the higher certificates and 49 obtained 
letters. Of those who have passed, 839 offered for Latin, 583 
of whom passed, 33 with distinction ; 783 offered in Greek, 
590 of whom passed, 42 with distinction; 454 offered in 
French, 437 gaining certificates, 71 with distinction; 114 
offered in German, 85 passing, 28 with distinction ; 1053 offered 
in elementary mathematics. of whom 736 passed: while 437 
offered for additional mathematics, 233 passing, 54 with dis- 
tinction. 

The marriage of Mr. W. Arthur Wigram, son of the late 
Mr. W. Knox and the Hon. Mrs. Wigram, with Edith, second 
daughter of Colonel the Hon. W. P. and Lady Emma Talbot, 
was celebrated in Esher Church. Surrey, on Sept. 6. The 
bride, who was given away by her father, was attended by six 
bridesmaids—namely, Miss Helen Talbot, her sister; Misses 


Margaret and Madeline Wigram, sisters of the bride- 
groom; Miss Agnes Bateman, Miss Florence Wigram, and 
Miss L. Kerr. The jewels worn by the bride included 
diamond stars, the gift of the Earl of Derby ; pearl and 
diamond brooch, from her father: diamond flower. from 
the Karl and Countess of Lathom; gold bracelet, set with 
pearls, from the Countess of Derby ; gold and pearl bangle, 
from the Countess of Crawford; diamond bee from the 


Hon. Mrs. Wilbraham ; 
Lady Stanley of Preston. 
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SKETCHES IN BARBADOKES. 


Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, who is roving “ Across 
Two Oceans” for sketches of shores and islands of the West 
Indies, of South America, Central America, and North America, 
with the Pacific coast, and beyond the farther Ocean to 
Australia, used his pencil while at Barbadoes to delincate a few 
scenes in the tidy little sugar-growing island, which have been 
engraved and kept in hand till now. In the way of com- 
ments on these subjects we might refer to Mr. Froude and the 
late Canon Kingsley, the authors of two interesting books on 
the West Indies, which almost everybody may have read ; but 
Mr. Melton Prior has written his own account of his observa. 
tions. After pnying his respects to the Governor of Barbadocs, 
Sir Charles Camcron Lees, who received him very kindly. remem- 
bering him as onr Artist in the Ashantee Expedition In 13873 
and 1874, be was shown over Government Houre, and the 
grounds, which are full of trees and shrubs. The one most 
interesting was the “cannon-ball tree,” which the late Lady 
Brassey describes. There is another very curious tree in the 
island, which is called the “bearded fig-tree,” from the fact 
that the branches throw out shoots, or creepers, rcsembling 
long grizzly beards, and these on reaching the ground take 
root, and in a very short time grow toa large size and form 
props, or supports, to the tree itself. Jt seems an cxtra- 
ordinary provision of Nature, as the tree is very heavily over- 
weighted at the top, and would soon fall but for these props. 

On leaving Government House, our Artist called on Colonel 
Elliott, the head of the police, who kindly offered to drive 
him round the island and show him all its beauties. Accord- 
ingly, early next morning, in company with Mr. Tufnell, the 
vice-chairman of the Royal Mail Steam-packet Company, after 
having partaken of breakfast, they started off in an American 
buggy, with a pair of ponies, for what promised to be a 
delightful drive ; and go it turned out. 

The whole of the island of Barbadoes is under cultivation 
of some kind ; and in times gone by, that of the sugar-cane 
was the sole industry. But since competition with the bect- 
root. the sugar-cane growers have scarcely realised cnough 
profit to pay for the necessary labour, and the natives have 
taken to growing coffee and cocoa. Mr. Prior says :—One of 
the things that struck me most was the immense amount of 
vegetables that are raised in the island. Every kind is to be 
seen under cultivation — magnificent French beans, peas, 
cabbages, spinach, and potatoes—not only for the supply of 
the island, but for export in the West Indies ; and this. I was 
told, gave the most profitable returns for the labour of tilling 
the soil. Water, however, is very scarce ; and at times not only 
does everything dry up and wither, but the people are often 
troubled for water for household use, and have to travel great 
distances for the precious liquid, got from stagnant pools, 
many of which we passed in our drive. 

The ordinary work-people in the cultivation of the soil are 
women, who are to be seen in every field hard at work, their 
long flowing dress tucked up at the waist. In the cane or 
vegetable field they have spade or hoe in hand, working ina 
manner that should be a disgrace to the lazier sex. 

In the parish of St. John’s the soil is reddish, and though 
good of its kind, is not at all deep, so that, little more than a 
spade down, you come to solid rock. Nevertheless, ns we 
approach the Bulkley sugar- mills, we sce magnificent 
mahogany and fiambeaux trees lining the road and standing 
in clumps, also the stately palms. There is the cabbage and 
the cocoa palm. ‘The spike at the top of the cabbage-palm, 
which is in reality a new leaf coming out, always points 
towards the Enst, whatever part of the island you are in, and 
in all the West Indies. ‘The stem of the cabbage-palm is quite 
straight, while the cocoanut-palm is always bent. 

Windmills abound throughout the island. We sec natives 
of all sizes and sexes carrying the sugar-cane to be crushed, 
as in England the corn is ground by mill-owners for the small 
growers. ; 

We also pass by fields of corn, not to be confounded with 
the well-known Indian corn or maize; it grows quite differ- 
ently. The head of it is a large clump of small seeds with 
brown husks, the size of a split pea, each containing a little 
ball of flonr. 

The characteristic and universal white costume of the 
female natives of Barbadoes is in striking contrast to the 
brilliancy of colour in the Indian, Burmese, or Eastern native 
generally; in fact, what with the white roads and the white 
dresses, the eye becomes quite tired of white, and longs for 
colour. The roads all over the island are made of a rock or 
stone that is quite soft when dug out, but which becomes very 
hard after exposure to the air. The houses in the towns arc 
built of this rock, and the older the house is, the harder is the 
stone; it very much resembles chalk when first dug out of 
the quarry, but very soon becomes as hard as granite. 

Approaching the parish of Saint George's by the road on 
high ground—we can almost imagine we are in Hampshire but 
for the absence of the hedges—we now pass the residence of 
Mr. Archibald Pyle, the Speaker of the House of Commons of 
Barbadoes; and so English are the house and grounds 
that once more we are reminded of old England. In the 
distance are what appear like little country farmsteads 
dotted all about, but on close inspection they turn out to 
sugar-cane crushing-mills, with the owners’ and labourers’ 

ouses. 

Still driving on through lanes of sugar-cane, which forms 
the only hedges in the island, we pass the residence of Mr. 
Sealy, which is seven miles from town. Orchards abound, 
and enormous quantities of shaddocks and tree fruits of all 
kinds are growing in them. Demerara people may well 
boast of Georgetown in comparison with Bridgetown ; but the 
country in Barbadoes is very charming, while that around 
Georgetown consists simply of mud flats. 

We now arrive John’s Church, and as we descend 
from the carriage, we almost step on to a tombstone under the 
porch, with an inscription recording the death of a young 
married lady in 1666. There is a beautiful pulpit in this little 
country church—made of different kinds of Barbadian woods, 
exquisitely carved by native workmen. Close by this church, 
and between us and the sea, is a spring which supplies Bridge- 
town with water and which is conveyed over fifteen miles in 
pipes. 

Leaving the church we continue our drive, and come up 
with women and donkey-carts laden with sugar-cane. ‘The 
women had been to some sugar estate and have bought sugar- 
cane, which they retail in the town at a halfpenny a stick, 
this being a very favourite food or sweetmeat of the natives. 
The sticks are about four feet long; the leaves of the sugar- 
caine are collected and piled in enormous heaps and allowed to 
rot, which is said to make the very finest manure. It is also 
used when green as food for horses and cattle. 

Very soon we come in sight of DBissex-hill Polics-station. 
[only mention this from the fact that a curious custom is 
observed here, and at all police-stations throughout the island. 
Clocks are very scarce, and to enable the country folk to know 
the time a black ball is run up at a quarter to nine; at nine 
o'clock precisely, a signal is given from the head police-office 
in Bridgetown, and the black balls drop all over the country, 
and children may then be seen running to school. 
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AusTRALIAN City AND SUBURBAN INVESTMENT AND BANKING COMPANY, 
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LIMITED. 


REGISTERED UNDER “THE COMPANIES’ STATUTE, 1864.” 





CAPITAL £5,000,000, IN 2,500,000 SHARES OF £2 EACH. 


First Issue: 1,400,000 Shares, of which 900,000 are Issued Paid Up to £1, in Part Payment of Purchase Money, and 500,000 Shares are now Issued for 
Subscription, Payable—5s. on Application; 5s. on Allotment; 5s. at Three Months; 5s. at Six Months. 
The various Instalments of Shares may be Paid under Discount at the Rate of Six Per Cent per Annum. 





Directors: 


THE HON. ALFRED DEAKIN, M.P., Chairman. 


THE HON. JAMES BELL, M.LQC. 


ORLANDO FENWICK, Esq., J.P. 
J. M‘A. HOWDEN, Esq. 


G. W. TAYLOR, Esq., J.P., will join the Board after Allotment. 


POWER 


IS TAKEN TO APPOINT A_ DIRECTORATE 


IN LONDON. 


General Manager: FREDERICK PALMER, Esq. 
Bankers: 


COMMERCIAL 


BANK OF 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
‘Registered Offices: No. 20, COLLINS-STREET WEST. 


Solicitors: 


MESSRS. FINK, BEST, and P. D. PHILLIPS. 


Brokers: 
THE MERCANTILE, FINANCE, TRUSTEES, AND AGENCY COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED, 46, ELIZABETH - STREET. 





THIS COMPANY is formed to acquire from G. W. TAYLOR, ESQ., 
the extensive properties set out in the Schedule hereafter appearing, and comprising 
the magnificent area of 35,024 Acres, OR THEREABOUTS, and to carry on the 
business of a PROPERTY, FINANCE and BANKING COMPANY, as empowered 
by its Memorandum of Association annexed. 


LAND INVESTMENT is known in all countries to be the most assured and 
permanent of all investments, and property secured within a reasonable radius from 
any great centre, and possessing facilities for casy communication, must always 
command an adequate return. In connection with the commercial metropolis of 
Australia this must always be so. This continent has now a limited but ever- 
increasing population, but it has few places marked out by Nature for great centres. 
Melbourne, by its position, climate, and other natural advantages, occupies the 
prominent place, and is so situated that it must grow with the growth of the country 
and commonwealth. Consequently any institution based upon landed property, 
possessing the above characteristics, must participate in the steady advancement 
which necessarily follows the increase of population and growth of the nation. 


Unlike other INVESTMENT and FINANCE COMPANIES, this one begins 
operations under more than ordinarily favourable auspices through having already 
secured the Properties referred to. 


THE PROPERTIES have been specially selected wita regard to the future 
development of favoured districts upon a comprehensive scale. and combine in one 
company the advantages arising from large interests in various localities. 


Situated in the leading progressive suburban districts, large interests are held 
along the sea coast from BRIGHTON to MORDIALLOC—in the east in CAUL- 
FIELD, GLEN IRIS, OAKLEIGH, and the surrounding neighbourhood ; in the 
north-east PRESTON is well represented; in the north ESSENDON, PASCOE 
VALE, and the adjacent country commands a leading place. Valuable areas are 
also held in LILLYDALE, DANDENONG, BERWICK, BACCHUS MARSH, and 
other advancing neighbourhoods within easy distance from the metropolis. On the 
whole, there is such a varicty and selection that has. perhaps, never before been 
attained. 


Under one administration, every want can be supplied—SEASIDE RESORTS, 
SUBURBAN and COUNTRY RESIDENCES may be obtained upon reasonable 
terms—ample powers being taken for granting special facilities to those acquiring any 
portion of the company’s property, and giving them every advantage in connection 
with their improvements. 


In the Articles of Association full powers are taken to carry on the business of a 
PROPERTY, MORTGAGE, and LAND BANK, in addition to providing for all 
requirements in connection with the development, improvement, and gradual disposal 
of this great Estate. 


The organisation of this Company for business is complete, and no delay will take 
place in its beginning its operations. For its obligations in connection with these 
purchases, COMPLETE FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS have been made. 

THIS COMPANY is launched under exceptional circumstances through the very 
large interest which Mr. Taylor retains in it. In addition to retaining so large an 
interest THE VENDOR GUARANTEES A DIVIDEND OF EIGHT PER CENT 
PER ANNUM FOR THREE YEARS, lodging with the Company 250,000 Shares 
as security. 

THE POSSIBILITIES of this Company may oe measured by the operations of 
existing LAND and PROPERTY INVESTMENT COMPANIES upon a more 


limited seale, which have been highly successful, as indicated by the following 
schedule of the leading institutions :— 





Paid up Last 
Wane Value Market Dividend, 
° of Price. per Cent 
Share. per Annum. 
| £ ss. d. £ as. d. 
Australian Property and Investment 
| Company - - - - -| 5 0 0/11 7 6 174 
: Colonial Investment and Agency Com- 
' pany - - - - = -/| 1 0 0/ 216 6{ 25 
| Freehold Investment and Banking 
Company - - - - -|/ 3 0 0/15 7 6 23 
' General Land Company - - -| 6 0 0]1210 O 30 
| Henry Arnold Company — - - -| &6 0 0); 14 0 0 15 
| Real Estate Bank - - - -} 210 0 8 10 QO E0 
| Victorian Land Company - - -} 010 0 2 0 0 12} 

















THE WHOLE OF THESE PROPERTIES, which have been valued by Messrs. 
FRASER and COMPANY, LIMITED, and Messrs. GEMMELL, TUCKETY and 
COMPANY, as per copy valuation annexed, which amounts to £4,624,416 Is. 4d. as 
security, have been secured for the sum of £3,850,000. 


THE DIRECTORS HAVE FURTHER ARRANGED THAT THE SUM OF 
£500,000 SHALL BE RETAINED BY THE COMPANY out of the purchase 
money, which shall constitute a RESERVE for the benefit of all the Shareholders. 
This AMOUNT may be applied by the Directors in FURTHERANCE OF Tih 
COMPANY’S OBJECTS. 

A SPECIAL APPROPRIATION is made by the vendor of £50,000 for the 
construction of either RAILWAYS OR TRAMWAYS through or adjacent to the 
properties of the Company which may, by this means, in the opinion of the manage- 
ment be best advanced. 

THESE SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS to RESERVE AND FOR RAILWAY 
PURPOSES make a TOTAL of £550,000. ‘The company thus starts at once with 
a LARGE RESERVE, in addition to the large deduction from the VALUATIONS 
OF TWO OF THE LEADING VALUATORS, whose certificates are attached, 
and upon unequalled conditions as to its future operations. 


THERE ARE NO PREFERENTIAL OR FULLY PAID UP SITARKS, 
AND THE VENDOR PAYS ALL CHARGES EXCEPTING USUAL 
BROKERAGE AND LEGAL EXPENSES. 

It is proposed at a later stage to offer an issue of shares upon the London markct, 
and power is taken to establish a London directorate, as well as machinery for the 
investment of British capital in the business of the Company. Mr. G. W. ‘Taylor is 
going to London shortly, and his services will be utilised there to the best advantare. 

Detail Plans of the Propertics and Memorandum and Articles of Association of 
the Company may be inspected at the offices of the Company, No. 20, Collins-strect 
West, where all additional information will be supplied. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the brokers, or from 
any members of the stock exchanges of Melbourne. 








VALUATORS’ CERTIFICATE. 

We have carefully inspected the whole of the properties contained in this 
schedule, and declare the marketable value to be the amount set opposite cach 
respectively, and making a total of four millions five hundred and twenty- 
four thousand four hundred and sixteen pounds onc shilling and fourpence 
(£4,524,416 1s. 4d.). (Signed) FRASER AND CO., LIMITED. 

(Wm. Lamb Smith, Managing Director.) 

Melbourne, 29th June, 1888. (Signed) GEMMELL, TUCKETT, and CQ, 
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it H. B. LOCH, DECLARING THE EXHIBITION OPEN IN THE QUEEN'S NAME. 


L ARTIST, MR, MELTON PRIOR, 
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NOVELS. imaginary villain, standing high in me paps of ago coe not believe pai has aye pele Constance unkindly ; 

° ‘6 Sie: Bg are English artists, and enthusiastically devoted to the snecessfu ut a previous attachment to Hubert Durant, the brother of 

ve, By the Author of John Herring, Mehalah, én. Ss astise of his noble profession, the clever author of this story Constance, prevents her accepting Daring’s offer of marriage. 
wo vols, (Chatto and Windus).—The harsh drawing of cha- },.5 undertaken a naturally painful subject. Yet wecannot It is an amazing notion that a man in Baring’s positon shouid 
racters, and the grotesque fatalism of the plot, in some of this gy that it is an absolute outrage to conceive of such a manas propose to run the risk of bigamy while his lawful wife, 
author's stories, affect us like an uncomfortable dream. He Stephen Baring, an eminent member of the Royal Academy in whom everybody had known, was in London forcibly detained « 
has a foreible grasp of strange situations, and works ont the London of the present day, being not merely a vicious egotist,n by his accomplice in a private dwelling. The situation could | 


predestined course of errors and consequent sufferings with 
relentless energy ; but there is no harmony in his lights and 
shadows, as of open daylight; it is a phantasmagoria of violent 
action, of implacable conflict, unrelieved by the softening 
influenees that temper human life. A quaint company of 
persons more or less related to each other by ties of kindred is 
here presented. There is not one “ Eve,” but three, of suc- 
cessive generations, though only the youngest is living. Her 
grandmother, the first Eve, was a strolling actress, whose 
beauty, when she danced in Totnes Marketplace, fascinated 
Ezekiel Babb, the woollen-manufacturer of Buckfastleigh. 
Having been taken by him to wife, she ran away from him, 
leaving her child, the second Eve, who ran away from her father 
seventeen years later to become an actress in her turn. This 
second Eve, while travelling with the theatrical company, fell 
sick on the road between Launceston and Plymouth, and was 
left in the house of Mr. Ignatius Jordan, a retired, studious, 
helpless widower, occupying Morwell Lodge, on the banks of 
the Tamar. She remained with him, though not legally 
married, giving birth to the third Eve, whom we find a pretty. 
silly, childish girl, with an “artistic temperament,” fond of 
gay dressing, of music and dancing, and eager to go to town 
and to see theatres, or even to figure on the stage. The vein 
of such frivolity and vanity, running through all these three 
Eves, is extremely obnoxious both to old Ezekiel Babb, a hard 
miser and a fanatical Calvinist, and to Mr. Jordan, an austere 
Roman Catholic, devoted to rustic seclusion, and 
of a gloomy, dismal temper. Tve the second, 
whom he had treated as a wife, having privately 

exchanged with her some religions vow of 
mutual fidelity in a ruined ancient chapel, 
suddenly disappears just at the beginning of 
this story. He allows it to be supposed that she 
has, like Eve the first, eloped from her home 
with an actor; but the truth is that he kas 
shot her dead, in a fit of jealousy ; and we see 

him first, an hour after, cleaning his gun, which 

he lays down across the cradle of her babe, the 

innocent and unconscious Eve the third. Just 

then, old Babb comes in, to ask what has become 
of his daughter; and Mr. Jordan lends him 

fifteen hundred poands, without security, to buy 

some fields, on a bare promise of repayment 

after seventeen years. This money is intended 

for the dowry of the infant Eve, No. 3, who 

grows up in Mr. Jordan's melancholy old house, 

tenderly cared for by her elder half-sister 

Barbara, a wise, brave, and steadfast young 

person. Now the “dramatis persona” are re- 

inforced by three new characters, arriving by 

the lonely road over Dartmoor, and introduced 

to those two young ladies by the stumbling of 

a horse, which consigns a young man, grievously 

hurt, to Miss Jordan’s nursing care. These 

three brothers, Jasper, Martin, and Watt, are 

Miss Eve's uncles, little as she knows it; for 

they are the sons of old Ezekiel Babb and of Eve 

the first. The unfortunate second Eve was their 

sister; but it is some time before even Mr. 

Jordan knows who they are, for Buckfastleigh is 

distant, and he never had much correspondence 

with old Mr. Babb. The trio is oddly assorted : 

Jasper is good, unselfish, and discreet; Martin 

isa handsome rascal, who has robbed his father 

of the £1500 put by to repay Mr. Jordan's loan, 

has been prosecuted for the theft and sent to 

penal servitude, but has escaped from Prince’s 

Town prison ; Watt is a Flibbert-i-gibbet, and 

an elfin imp, one of those ugly dwarfs known in 

romantic fiction who lurk among trees and 

caves, hooting like owls, and pop out to frighten 

the girls by making faces and uttering hideous 

threats. But he plays the fiddle, and can talk 

of the Italian opera ; he adores Martin, who is 

an eloguent tragedian and has fine eyes and an 

aquiline nose ; while Jasper. who is also musical, 

assists Watt in contriving Martin’s cse.pe from 

prison. Jasper does more: the convicts prison 

dress being left at Morwell, while Jasper is 

lying there with a broken head, he tells Miss 

Jordan that it belongs to him, in order to divert 

pursuit from his brother Martin. Some novelists 

do not perceive that deceit is not the less im- 

moral when an innocent person takes on him- 

self the reproach of crime in order to screen 

the guilty. Miss Jordan, hating and dreading 
Jasper at first, will not betray his secret, and cannot 

therefore prevent her father engaging him as confidential 
steward. Eve, who has not an ounce of heart or brains, soon runs 

wild, to the distress of her father and sister, puts on a stage- 

dancer's fancy costume, which had been left by her motter, 

and skips about to the sound of her tambourine. She can sing 
all the airs in Mozart’s “ Don Giovanni” and Weber's * Pre- 
ciosa,” and is mad for the opera; worse than all, she secretly 
meets the unprincipled Martin, who does not know that she 
is his niece, and who persuades her to elope with him. An 
attempt is made to bind her in matrimonial captivity to Mr. 
Coyshe, the country doctor, who is a conceited professional 
braggart and sordid fortune-hunter, but this proposal is a 
failure, The prison warders, police, and parish constables, 
summoned by Mr. Jordan, presently surrounding the house, 
scize Martin and lock him up; but they are made drunk, one 
regrets to gee, by the connivance of the virtuous Barbara, who 
is now in love with Jasper, and Martin gets away by a hole in 
the roof. Mr. Jordan, who has accidentally wounded himself 
with a scythe, stealthily arises, loads his fatal old gun, and 
crawls to a rock overhanging the Tamar, in pursuit of Martin 
and Eve, He shoots Martin. who grasps Eve and falls over 
the precipice with her. People come to look after them ; 
Watt is killed in descending the rocks; Mr. Jordan dies on 
the s after confessing his murder of Eve the second ; but 
Eve the third is saved alive, though doomed to be a hopeless 
cripple. Jasper and Barbara marry, a short. time afterwards, 
the family curse haying spent its fury, and Morwell becomes 
a tae with another baby in it, bearing still the 
name ve. 
Lhe Academician, By Henry Erroll, Author of “An Ugly 
ng.” Taree vile Bentley and Son).—That extreme 
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cunning hypocrite and dissembler, addicted to coarse and vile not last long. in any case ; Mary Reid, in a secret conference 


habits of secret profligacy, but a greedy miser, a domestic 
tyrant, and capable of intending the most heinous crimes. It 
is but too true that the talent for no professional career, 
not the holiest and most exalted in public esteem, is a 
positive security against private vice in its unfaithful 
possessor. ‘The gallant soldier, the eloquent and sagacious 
statesman, the scientific physician, the seeming saintly 
priest, the scholar, the philosopher, may possibly be one 
of the meanest of mankind. Such a deplorable example is 
“the Academician” of this rather unpleasant fiction, which 
has a plot contrived with much strength of grasp, and not 
deficient in romantic interest, but in which the really attrac- 
tive characters are those of women, represented as struggling 
against the selfishness and injustice of men. “ Henry Errol” 
must be a lady writer, though she affects a knowledge of male 
dissipation which many novelists of the more refined sex would 
prefer to disavow. The plot is not toocomplicated for summary 
recapitulation. Mabel Moore, a noble-minded young person 
with aspirations to the study and mission of Art, living in the 
house of her stepfather and her mother, Mr. and Mrs. Chesham, 
has a friend, Constance Durant, an orphan heiress of £20,000, 
a pretty, childish, innocent girl, who becomes the wife and 
victim of Mr. Baring, R.A., a man nearly old enough to be her 
father. As there is no marriage settlement. and nothing is 
known of the Married Women’s Property Act, Mr. Baring takes 
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NEW LIBRAKY OF THE PEOPLE’S PALACE, MILE END-ROAD. 


every shilling of her money, and keeps his wretched, squalid 
household under the control of a grim old aunt in the dirty 
kitchen, who grudges cold mutton or red herring, or a tallow 
candle for the bed-room, to the unhappy young wife. No society 
or amusement is allowed her, aud she finds herself a starved, 
penniless, neglected prisoner in her husband's home. a fine town 
mansion which he has built, with a grand studio and show-rooms 
containing artistic adornments, splendid hangings, and rare 
old-fashioned carved-oak furniture, merely to attract cus- 
tomers for his paintings. It might be objected to the likeli- 
hood of this manner of living, that a very shrewd London 
artist, cager to win fame and fortune, would see the advantage 
of a handsome employment of the large additional income 
brought to him by this marriage, and of the charming 
presence of his wife; he would furnish the drawing-room for 
her, give nice dinners, attend to dress, invite fashionable 
company, and practise the social arts of pleasing which help 
towards professional success, Mr. Baring, however, sticking 
to his former tastes and habits as a rude “ Bohemian” and a 
grubby old bachelor, content for his own part with a ragged 
coat, a scrap of any cheap food, a pipe of tobacco, and a glass 
of whisky-and-water, denies Constance everything of comfort 
or elegance to which she has been used. We do not think a 
man of his worldly ambition would adopt such a course, 
under the circumstances, however selfish, cruel, and avaricious 
he might be ; and, though he has no loye for his wife, he is 
very anxious to avoid scandal when she attempts to run 
away from him. Presently, wishing to get rid of her, 
but afraid to commit a murder, he engages as her lady's 
maid a person named Mary Reid, a cast-off mistress of 
his youth, who conspires with him, while they are in 
Paris, to carry her to London and shut her np in strict 
confinement, under the threat of being put in a lunatic 
asylum, when he gives out that she has died of cholera 
and is buried in the cemetery of Pére La Chaise. On his 
return to London, this artful monster of the Royal Academy 
makes love to Mabel Moore, whose face he admires and whose 
companionship would be serviceable in his professional busi- 
ness. She regards Baring with worshipping reverence, as she 
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with Baring, declines or evades a suggestion that she should 


contrive the death of Constance ; but that unfortunate young 
lady becomes very ill, and a medical man is called in, who 
happens to be her own consin, Dr. Harry Lockyer. Her 
brother Hubert’s suspicions have already been aroused, and 
with the aid of a French colleague, Victor Barthélemy, in- 
quiries are being made which tend to disprove Baring’s story 
of her death in Paris. She is now released, but in a dying 
condition, from the clutches of Mary Reid, and Baring’s 
wickedness is exposed, though his punishment is deseribed no 
farther than Mabel’s showing him, with silent anger, the dead 


body of his betrayed and almost murdered wife. The relations 
between Mabel and Hubert are of secondary importance ; but 
it may be observed that Hubert, being also an artist, has 
fallen into disgrace with Mabel by abusing his talents, at 
the Frenchman’s instigation, in producing sensational pictures 
of a bad and corrupt style; and that he is not forgiven until 
after some time and due repentance of his fault. In the 
Chesham family there is a husband whose pompons egotism 
and valetudinarian caprices, obsequiously served by a timid 
wife, are humorously portrayed ; so that the balanceof merits as 
between the two sexes is vastly against the men, and in favour 
of the women, except Mary Reid, in the summing up of this 
remarkable novel. In its predecessor, “'The Ugly Duckling,” 
we judged it to be all the other way. 

The Mystery of Askdaie. By Edith Heraud. 
One vol. (Digby and Long).—The daughter of 
that well-known literary veteran, the late Mr. 
J. A. Heraud, poet, critic. and philosopher, Miss 
Heraud has earned for herself a share of public 
esteem in dramatic and literary circles, predis- 
posing some readers to a favourable reception of 
this short story. Its theme, if not quite new, 
being the concealed existence of a lady dwelling 
in the shut-np apartments of a large country- 
house, and by rumoured occasional glimpses of 
her presence giving rise to a belief that the 
mansion is haunted by a ghost, has been skill- 
fully treated by the authoress, and is combined 
with the incident of a blind girl recognising by 
his voice the man who killed her father some 
years before. Mrs. Sedley, whose ghost was long 
supposed to abide in the rooms that she had in- 
habited in her lifetime, was the victim of false 
suspicions of infidelity to her husband, the Squire 
of Askdale. She died in childbirth, after being 
expelled from his house; but her child, a 
daughter, was reared in secret by Mrs. Grantley, 
the housekeeper, who brought her up in those 
rooms, Mr. Sedley being kept ignorant of the fact. 
The blind girl, Agatha, niece of the wife of a 
neighbouring innkeeper, constantly visited Mrs. 
Grantley, and was the hidden young lady's com- 
panion. Agatha was with her father, Paul 

) Lemiere, when he was carrying a sum of money 
fee from the bank. and when he was knocked down 

i! by one of two robbers on a lonely road. Hear- 
ing again the murderer's voice, as a stranger 
calls at the inn, she tracks him to a cottage, 
where he, one Robert Landon, with his accom- 
plice, is devising a new villainy. ‘This Landon, 
formerly steward to Mr. Sedley, and cousin to 
Mrs. Sedley, against whom he had then in- 
trigued, being now aware of the existence of the 
daughter, and having the meaus of proving her 
legitimacy, designs to carry her off that he may 
extort ransom. How the plot is baffled, how the 
family mystery is revealed, how the Squire owns 
his daughter, how Agatha’s eyesight is restored 
by a surgical operation, and what happy 
marriages are promised in conclusion, Ict Miss 
IJerand tell in her own way. The reader will 
find in this tale rather interesting eccupition 
for a couple of hours. 
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PROGRESS OF THE PEOPLE'S 
PALACE. 


Perhaps the Jamented Prince, the late Duke of 
Albany, was right in saying that “the greatness 
of a nation must be measured, not alone by its 
wealth and apparent power, but by the degree 
in which its people have learned together, in the 
great world of books, of art, and of nature, pure 
and ennobling joys.” If this be true, the 
establishment of the People’s Palace in East London was a 
greater national benefit than the annexation of a new province 
to the British Empire. No territorial conquest in our times 
has been immediately followed by such ready and glad accept- 
ance on the part of a vast population, as this social conquest 
of frank goodwill and liberal assistance, of wise design, com- 
prehensive knowledge, and diligent administration—above all, 
of genuine human sympathy—by which Sir Edmund Hay 
Currie and his colleagues of the Beaumont trust have won the 
hearts, and are effectually improving the minds, of myriads of 
the working classes. Three hundred thousand visitors, each 
paving twopence in the day-time or one penny in the evening, 
have within six weeks come to see the exhibition of paintings, 
opened early in August by the Duchess of Albany, which was 
closed on Sept. 15: an Exhibition which any lover of modern 
Art would think if worth while to see, comprising fifteen of 
the works of Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., and others by Sir J. E, 
Millais, R.A., Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A., Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
A.R.A.. the late Mr. Poole, R.A., Mr. Faed, R.A., Mr. Calderon, 
RN.A., Mr. H. Moore, A.R.A., Mr. MoWhirter, R.A., Miss Clara 
Montalba, and many more artists of recognised merit. The 
Catalogue itself, with its admirably written copions notes, 
giving olear, exact, and impressive explanations of the subject 
of every picture, is delightful and instructive reading ; and 
it proves that the managers of this exhibition have taken 
more thought and pains than was ever done before to aid 
the understanding of such works. In so doing, they 
have paid a high and deserved compliment to the serious 
intelligence of English men and women of the working 
classes, who would not be content, like too many ignorant 


visitors tothe Royal Academy and other fashionable exhibitions, ° 


with the mere pleasure of the eye. : 

This exhibition was placed in the Queen’s Hall and in the 
New Library: we have now to speak of the latter building, 
which was completed and opened a few months ago. The 
Queen’s Hall—or the Hall of Queens, adorned as it is with the 
statues of twenty-two Queens famous in the world’s history— 
is already known to be one of the finest halls in London, 
unsurpassed at least in the completeness of its decorations, 
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Its magnificence was worthy of a hall in which Queen Victoria 
met her people on the day of its opening; but it was the 
idea of the founders of the People’s Palace, though building in 
Whitechapel, that nothing could be too good for the pcople ; 
and when that splendid hall is filled, as it often is. with 
an audience of 5000 persons, men, women, and children, intently 
listening to fine music—if it be only that of the organ, admir- 
ably played by blind Mr. Hollins, a pupil of the Norwood 
School for the Blind—no one can deny that it is occupied fora 
worthy purpose. The collection of books, numbering at present 
about 20,000 volumes, has been removed from the Queen's Hall 
into the New Library built at the rear, the interior of which is 
shown in our Illustration. It is octagonal in shape, 75 ft. long 
and broad, and 52 ft. high from floor to roof; the design js 
singularly elegant and agreeable, doing much credit to the 
architect, Mr. E. R. Robson, of Valace-chambers, Rridge- 
street, Westminster, who was also the architect of the 
Queen's Hall and the other buildings of the People’s 
Palace. For practicul use as a Public Library, it is planned 
like the Reading-room of the British Museum; but news- 
papers, reviews, and magazines are laid on its tables ; whiie 
the dispensation of books, from an cnclosing counter in 
the centre, is managed hy young ladies, under the direction of 
Miss Black. Below the Library, there will be ancther reading- 
room of equal extent, and there will be a smaller reading-room 
at the side. If the pictures, the sculpture, and the music are 
appreciated by the visitors to the People’s Palace, as we have 
seen, not less freely and constantly do they avail themselves of 
the Library and Reading-room. Hundreds come to read in the 
evenings; and on Sunday, when of course there is no charge 
for admission, there will be 1400 or 1500 in the morning, and 
twice or thrice as many in the evening, to look at the pictures, 
to hear the organ, or to read ; and by far the greater part of 
these are genuine working men. 

Such is the provision for intellectual entertainment, apart 
from direct teaching, at the People’s Palace ; but there is a 
great deal more, a great variety of rational and wholesome 
recreations. through the association of members in * the Palace 
Institute,” and in their different “clubs,” the chess and draughts 
playing club, the debating society, the choral society, the 
orchestral and military bands, the Art Society and the sketch- 
ing club, the literary club, the dramatic club, the photo- 
graphic society. and the Girls’ Social Club ; not to mention the 
cricket, lawn-tennis, football, swimming, Harriers’, Ramblers’, 
cyclists’, billiard-players’. gymnastic, boxing, and other clubs ; 
each of which clubs is managed by its own members without 
interference. The gymnasium, under an excellent teacher, is 
doing much for tie physical and athletic training of boys and 
men ; and there is a separate gymnasium for women or girls. 
The swimming-bath, 90 ft. long, the gift of Lord Rosebery, is 
one of the best in London, and the cheapest in England 
artificially provided ; the water is changed daily, and the floor 
and sides of the bath scrubbed, as is scarcely done in any other 
for public use. 

- We have not yet told half what there is in this marvellous 
People’s Palace, and must defer some account of the depart- 
ment of direct instruction, which might be styled the People's 
Palace College; the Technical and Handicraft Schools, en- 
dowed by the Drapers’ Company of London, already attended 
by four hundred pupils; the Science classes, the Art and 
Design classes, the laboratories for chemistry and electricity, 
the engineers’, carpenters’, smiths’, and metal-workers’ shops, 
the music classes, the grammar, writing, arithmetic, French. 
and German classes, and the classes for girls. in needlework, 
dress-making, millinery, and cookery. ‘lhe eastern wing, with 
upper floors and corridors, is approaching completion, at the 
cost of the Drapers’ Company, and will be opened some time in 
October. During the summer months the People’s Palace and 
its rather extensive grounds—which will ultimately be converted 
into a pleasant garden—with the gymnasium and several 
large temporary buildings, have been the scene of a daily and 
nightly festival, attracting several hundred thousand visiturs, 
whole families coming together. In one building, 200 [t. long, 
beautiful plants and flowers were arranged on both. sides, 
forming a delightful promenade ; and here, at Christmas, 
will be a wondrous imitation of an ice-cave, with a Santa 
Claus bestowing pretty gifts on all children good or naughty. 
The spacious gymnasium, with an orchestra at one side, 
became a promenade concert-hall, illuminated at night by 
variegated Chinese lanterns. A steam merry-go-10 mid, with 
beautiful horses to ride, to the sound of steam- 
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OLD MEETING-HOUSE AT LAMBETH: 
BUNYAN’S PULPIT. 

The quaint old building of which we give an Illustration, 

and which has just been pulled down, stood in Lambeth-road, 


opposite St. Mary's Church. It was doubtless the remains of 
what must at one time have been a famous hostelry. In the 
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JOHN BUNYAN’S PULPIT, FORMERLY IN THE OLD MEETING- 
HOUSE AT LAMBETH. 


courtyard of this old inn “ Lambeth Fayre” was held ; and 
the immediate neighbourhood has associations of much his- 
torical interest. No doubt the old building stood there in 
1641, when the London apprentices attacked Lambeth Palace 
opposite and tried to capture Archbishop Land. Close to this 
old building, too, Mary of Modena, Queen of James IL, rested 
in 1688, when she fled from the palace on the other side 
of the river, disguised as an Italian washerwoman, with 
her infant son in her arms. During a long period the 
upper room of this old building was a Nonconformist 
meeting- place, and in comparatively recent years it was 
the scene of much useful and unselfish labour. For many 
years this old *meeting-room” contained the pulpit of 
John Bunyan. This pulpit had been removed from the old 
Nonconformist meeting-house in Zoar-street, Southwark, where 
Bunyan used to go when he visited London, and where he was 
allowed to deliver his discourses, by favour of his friend, 
Dr. Thomas Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln, to whom the old 
Southwark house belonged. It is not known what has become 
of this old pulpit. 

Mr. Watts. of Messrs. Doulton and Watts, founded here a 
ragged school, which was frequently taught by Mr. W. R. 
Selway, now a prominent member of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. Here Mrs. Carlile. the founder of the “ Band of 
Hope movement, tanght a class of children. and the room 
might almost be called the birthplace of the Temperance 
movement on the Surrey side, as it was the scene of the labours 
of Meredith, Howlett, and other pioneers of Tectotalism. John 
Mountford. one of the most zealous followers of the Rey. 
towland Hill, held together a congregation in this old building 
until his death at an advanced age. Recently the old building 
was a coffee-shop, anda coffee tavern will be erected on the site. 


The Dean and Chapter are about to restore the Chapter 
House of Lincoln Cathedral, at a cost of at least £7000, 


According to the Board of Trade Returns, the value of the 
exports of British and [rish produce during August exceeded 





organ music, afforded great delight to the youngsters, ——— 


The People’s Palace has witnessed continual oppor- | 
tunities of enjoyment for several months past, and 
ata price within reach of the peorest of the labour- 
ing classes. 

IMPERIAL BRITISIE EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 
The Gazette publishes the charter granted to the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, upon a peti- 
tion to her Majesty in Council. ‘The charter is 
granted to Mr. William Mackinnon, Lord Brassey. 
General Sir Donald Stewart, Sir John Kirk, Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts, M.P., Mr. Robert Palmer Harding, 
and Mr. George Sutherland Mackenzie, the peti- 
tiouers. The objects of the petitioners were «#:t 
forth to be the promotion of trade, commerce, and 
good government in the territories and regions com- 
prised in certain concessions to and treaties with the 
British East Africa Association by the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and sundry chiefs and tribes. The charter 
binds the Company to remain British in charcctec 
and domicile, and to have its principal office in Great 
Britain, its principal representative in East Africa, 
and all the directors being British subjects, and to 
discourage the slave trade and slavery. Any differ- 
ence between the Company and the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, chiefs, or tribes, is to be submitted to the 
Secretary of State for decision. 





OPIUM-SMOKING. 
The Colonial Surgeon of Hong-Kong, in the course 
of his report for the past year, refers to the subject 
of opinm-smoking, and especially to the conseq uenccs 
to confirmed smokers of being deprived of the piye 
While in jail. He says the experience obtained in 
the Hong-Kong Jail is that the habit of opium- 
smoking is far less deleterious than spirit-drinking. 
Old confirmed smokers were found to have preserved 
a good appetite and healthy digestion, and it was 
further found that the suffering attendant on the 
deprivation of opium, which is not allowed to anyone in the 
prison, was not more than in the case of a tobacco-smoker 
deprived of his pipe. There was no evidence of suffering from 
the deprivation, though opium in any form is carefully ex- 
cluded, and, though they are subject to exactly the same diet 
as all other prisoners, they remain of the average weight. 
pium-smoking, held forth as the Chinaman’s greatest vice, 
certainly not to be compared in its evil effects with the 
European vice of spirit-drinking, a habit to which the Chinese, 
a$ a nation, aro not given.” . 
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OLD MEETING-IL0UC8E AT LAMBETH, LATELY DEMOLISHED, 


by £1,399,460 those of the corresponding period of last year, 
the increase for the first eight months of the year being 
£11,362,298. The imports for the month show an augmenta- 
tion of £307,120, and for the eight months of £15,026,743. 

“ Lays and Lyrics,” by Clement Scott, is a recent addition to 
the monthly volumes of prose and verse forming Messrs. 
Routledge’s Pocket Library. It contains many pieces which 
charmed at their first appearance in pring, delighted still more 
when appropriately recited, as they frequently were, and which 
will be the source of further delight at many a recital. 
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TOURISTS IN RUSSIA. 


CBy our Parts Correspondent.) 

As I was sitting in the reading-room of the IHdétel de l'Europe 
at St. Petersburg, a few weeks ago, smoking miserable Russian 
cigarettes, and resting from the fatigue of the dreary journcy 
from Berlin, my attention was attracted by an American voice 
speaking words from Murray's “ Wand-book for lRnegsia.” 
“ Moscow,” said the voice, “is spread over a circumference of 
about twenty-five miles, its greatest length, from south-west to 
north-east, being nine miles. and its maximum breadth, from 
east to west, about six miles.” 

“ Twenty-five miles! Great Scott! 
to see Moscow. then !" 

“The profusion of churches and chapels—nely four 
hundred in number "—resumed the voice of the readcr. 

“Four hundred churches, George! I’m sick of churches!” 
struck in a feminine voice. “I only wish I could find a 
decent candy store in this city !” 

* Well, if you did find one you wouldn't know wlist to ask 
for, Jane; so you may as well help us to lay out this Moscow 
trip.” 

“You can sce Moscow in two days easily,” piped a sharp- 
faced American from another corner of the room. taking pity 
on his countrymen, who were poring over the guide-bouk. ~ I 
have just come back from there. Very little to sco. Best 
hotel is Dussaux, where they speak English and take Cook's 
coupons.” . 

* Did you get any buckwheat cakes there?” 

“‘Lhere aint no buckwheat cakes in all Moscow,” was tlic 
reply ; “and if you ask me my real opinion, I'll tell you that 
Moscow and Russia is no country for a white man; and I'm 
just going to take the express to-night, and I won't get off 
them cars till lam on the other side of the frontier, ont of 
their blessed bird-cage.” . 

* Have you not had a good time in Russia?” 

* Can't have no good times when you can’t read eyen the 
names of the stations,” was the peevish reply. “ Have to have 
chump-headed guides attached to one’s person all the time. 
No; I tell you 1’m sick o’ Russia, and I have not had a single 
cocktail since I left Berlin three weeks ago. This is no country 
for a white man.” ) 

* Have you got your passport yisad ?” 

“Yes. Had to wait over a day to get that done. The 
officials are in no hurry here. Whata system! My passport 
is quite spoilt with their stamps and imprints, and in fees and 
what not it has cost me over twenty dollars already.” 

We need not give the conversation further. The above 
citation suffices to show that the tourist, and especially the 
American tourist of the cheapest kind, has at last penetrated 
into Russia. In June, July, and August St. Petersburg and 
Moscow are now-a-days visited by between two and three 
thousand Americans, and by a small sprinkling of English, 
and for the comfort of these travellers certain arrangements 
have been made. In some hotels at St. Petersburg and in one at 
Moscow the porter speaks English, and some of the waiters 
comprehend more or less. French and German are more 
widely nnderstood and spoken, but it is useless to disguise the 
fact that the language of Russia is Russian, and without, at 
least, a little Russian the tourist must, as the American said, 
have a “chump-headed guide” attached to his person. St. 
Petersburg and Moscow are both vast towns; the distances 
from point to point are enormous; the squares are so broad 
that one can hardly think of walking across them ; the streets 
measure miles in length and furlongs in width. The consequence 
is that in Russia nobody walks; even the kitehen-maid who 
goes to market to buy a cabbage or a water-melon rides in a 
swift droshka. Now, these droshkas are subject to no fixed 
tariff: in real Oriental fashion you must bargain each time 
you hire one. That wonderful writer, Baedeker, tells us, it is 
true, that we may, and ought to, abuse and even maltreat the 
droshka driver, who will never lose his good temper ; but how can 
you abuse him if you cannot speak his language? Im the , 
museums, the churches, the public monuments, and the shops q 
this same difficulty of language stands very much in the way | 
of the tourist’scomfort. The veracious guide-books affirm that 
in the best shops in St. Petersburg and Moscow French is spoken 
currently, and yet I remember one day visiting thirteen cigar- 
shops in the Nevsky Prospect, the Regent-street of St. Peters- 
burg, and in not one of them was there a soul who could 
understand German or French, much less English. 

Such being the case in the capitals, what must | 
be the state of affairs in minor towns? Iow 
delightful is the situation of the tourist who starts 
on a seventy-hour railway journey, in the course of 
which he may have to change trains four or five 
times, driveacross towns from one station to another, 
explain to porters, ask information from station- 
masters or train-conductors, who understand nothing 
buf the language of Gogol and Pouchkine! Re- | 
member, too, that the tourist who arrives unprepared 
in the country cannot read even the names of the 
stations. which are inscribed in Slavonic letters 
ouly. In the hotels the bill of fare is unintelligible, | 
and communication with the waiter can only take 
place through pantomime. 

On the other hand it must be stated that in a 
first-class carriage on a Russian railroad you never | 
fail to find some passenger who speaks French, and 
the educated Russians seem never to tire of showing | 
kindness and courtesy to foreigners, and piloting : | 
them through travelling difficulties. Nevertheless 
the tourist who ventures outside the great towns, 
like St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw, must 
know the Russian alphabet and a few necessary | 
phrases—the more the better—otherwise he will be 
s) worried that his journey will be anything but 
p'easurable, or else he will have to hire one of those 
“chump-headed guides” who are to be found in 
limited numbers in St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

In reality, the stream of tonrists—the vast 
majority of whom are Americans—scarcely flows 
beyond Moscow, for the present, at least. Russia 
does nothing to attract tourists or to facilitate their 
movements. To say, as our American friend does, 
that Russia is “no place for a white man,” is, 
perhaps, excessive; nevertheless, I haye met few 
tourists who were not glad to get out of it. 

One note to conclude. Few foreign journals 
reich the Russian reader without several columns 
hiving been obliterated by the censorship. A few 
weeks ago, I noticed half of Mr. James Payn’s 
genial paragraphs in “Our Note-Book” cruelly obliterated 
As for the present series of observations, they will inevitably 
appear on the tables in Russian reading-rooms as a dism: 
black-ink smudge. Cc 
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“SHE,” AT THE GAIETY THEATRE, 
SEE “ THE PLAYHOUSES,” 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Town mouse, visiting her country sister at this season, cannot 
but think commiseratingly of the dull times which that poor 
creature must have when all that now makes the country 
delightful, or, indeed, one might say tolerable, will have faded 
with the roses and vanished with the verdure. Tennis and tea 
out-of-doors, swinging in a hammock in the orchard and 
driving to meet half the county at a garden-party, sketching 
ond amateur photography, woodland rambles and _tri- 
cycling—everyth ing, in short, that seems to make the country 
enjoyable, goes with the summer. Of course, a large country- 
house party in winter may be merry and bright enough, but it 
is a question now of the resident in her own quiet home. 
Country mouse declares with proper spirit that her days are 
full of duties, making the time seem all too short. Her 
domestic vocations, her correspondence (it is only in the 
country that people have time to write letters—in town 
we scribble notes), her cottage and sick visiting, her 
management of the penny bank and the sewing club, her 
calis at the village school and her church work, amply occupy 
her days. But, no doubt, the great resource for the country in 
winter is needlework, both plain and fancy. It is the 
** stand-by " which fills up all odd crevices of leisure. To those 
women who can take an interest in needlework it is the most 
fascinating and even sedative of employments. It appears, 
indeed, to be to many of our sex what tobacco is to some men : 
a never-failing resource against ¢eznui and vexation. 

Those women who can find such enjoyment in the use of 
the needle are to be envied. There are many of us to whom 
the occupation is irritating in the extreme. Generally speak- 
ing, I think that the women who take much delight in sewing 
of any sort are those with quiet temperaments and brains not 
over-active. At all events, intellectual women generally have 
not liked the occupation. Even in the days when it was con- 
sidered inevitable for all women to do much_ needlework— 
and when, indeed, it was inevitable, for there were no machines 
to relieve them from the positive necessity, so it was truly a 
femule duty to sew much—even then women of active intellect 
could often not refrain from bearing testimony to the painful- 
ness of the labour. Mdme. De Maintenon, the severe mentor 
of Louis XIV. of France, for instance, said that she wished the 
girlsin her school for demoiselles of family at St. Cyr to do 
much needlework, as a salutary discipline, because it was such 
an unpleasant occupation, and one allowing so much scope for 
painful self-examination and solemn reflection. The more 
fortunate sisters who can delight in the mechanical action 
which results in the manufacture of pretty things ought to be 
sorry for those less happy amongst us who find that “ that way 
madness lies.” I do not observe that they are so sympathising. 

Great scope is given to artistic feeling by fancy work, 
and as the mechanical part of it—the mere doing of the 
various stitches—is comparatively easily acquired, the pleasure 
of the achievement of making something pretty is open in 
this direction to many who have not leisure or training for 
painting, etching, or modelling. Every woman who has to 
live much alone does wisely to try if she can find satisfaction 
in the use of the needle. The several stitches once learned— 
chain stitch, feather stitch, coral, cross, and satin stitches, and 
French knots, and the rest—it is easy to combine them 
into broideries and designs either out of one’s own head or 
from the innumerable patterns now procurable. Lace stitches 
and painting on satin are more elaborate and ambitious under- 
takings: but there is enough variety for most people in the 
many different ways in which the ordinary embroidery stitches 
can be utilised. 

A pretty centre for a dinner-table may be made by working 
with coloured thread on a white linen ground, or with white 
cotton on an écru ground. For this purpose, a conventional 
pattern should be traced along each edge of a strip of linen 
about twelve inches wide, and a corresponding design worked 
rather thickly at each end—the length depending on the size 
of the table. This is very effective if worked either in blue or 
red ingrain cotton, with a second line close by everywhere in 
the design, of écru thread if the ground be white, or white 
thread if the ground be string-colour. Another dinner-table 
centre is more elaborate, the material being that “ satin-sheet- 
ing" which, while having a surface gloss almost like silk, can 
yet be cleaned repeatedly. This was covered with an “all 
over’ design of running stems and occasional leaves in blue 
cotton, with a jittle bird every here and there in raised stitch 
of white silk, the shape backed up and marked out from the 
flat white ground by being outlined with gold. Sideboard 
cloths are generally worked in designs to match ; but in this 
case a coarse Russian canvas was substituted for the ground— 
as, of course, a sideboard cloth must be more frequently 
cleaned than a dinner-table centre. 

Portiéres are made out of the roughest-looking materials, 
such as great common grey, blue, and brown blankets, or the 
rough Irish frieze, or the coarsest of serge. The colours 
must be well chosen to harmonise with the ground; and 
then these common materials become gloriously beautiful with 
comparatively small expenditure of time and labour, the designs 
being bold and the stitches chosen those which rapidly fill a 
large space. Sunflowers, with their leaves in the natural 
colours, and the hearts of the flowers brightened up with a 
little orange silk amongst the brown, form an effective broad 
bordering for a very dark red serge. A peacock-blue serge 
curtain looks well with embroidery in a sort of Greek key 
design, straight down it, ina series of ratl.er broad lines, the 
colours being dark brown, in various tones, with a little inter- 
mixture of gold. “ Bed-spreads” have superseded spotless 
counterpanes in artistic households; the “spread,” of course, 
being only intended for day use, and being taken off, with the 
frilled and monogrammed “ pillow-shams ” that during the day 
cover the pillow-case, when the room is prepared for the night 
by the housemaid. The bed-spread is generally of silk, and is 
worked nearly all over with embroidery. A running design of 
flowers is very popular for this use, such as cornflowers and 
clematis in strips, on a white silk or Roman satin ground, or 
white roses on a red ground, &c. Geometrical shapes make 
very effective embroidery for this purpose. Diamonds ors juares 
worked in white crewels, or, better still, in purse-silk on 
scarlet silk, may offend a severe taste, but give a not unpleasing 
bit of colour in a large room hung in pale neutral tints. 

Enamelling with Aspinall’s paint, which gives at once 
colour and gloss, is one of the latest workable amusements for 
ladies. It is having quite a run, some country houses showing 
rooms entirely re-painted by the mistress or her daughters in 
this way: while plain white wood articles are to be found in 
great variety in the fancy shops in London, and are specially 
designed to be enamelled: Tables, square, octagon, or corner, 
rusa-seated chairs, overmantels, book-shelves. milking-stools, 
and a multitude of other articles are procurable in white wood. 
Japanese leather paper is another great resource for home 
decorators. It fills in the panels of doors, the fronts of coal- 
boxes, the skirtings beneath windows, &c., with very pleasing 
effect. Painted panels are popular, too—i.e., a plain ground 
With a flight of birds, a bunch of bulrushes, or some other 
easily-executed design, painted somewhat roughly across. 
Stencil-plates can be had for this work by ladies who cannot 
manage without their aid. FLORENCE FeNwicK-MILLER, 


4 


CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
MN Kuxa, M.A. (Bombay).—The defence you anggest does not appear in any book 
hecause analysts have never considered it sound enough for serious notice. We 
Would invite you to study the effect of White playing 4. Kt takes P, P to 4th; 
5. B takes P,Q to Kt ath; 6 P to Q B 3rd, Q takes RP; 7. QtoQ R 4th (ch), &e. 
CaPr GREY (R.N.).—Wo have no knowledge of anyone ready to play ; but if you 
wish we will publish your desire. 
8 D G.—No, there is no flaw. Look again. 


ee ELLY (Lifton).—Your solution was quite right, and duly acknowledged last 


J BrRypes.—Thanka for your kindly appreciation of the collection. 

HB Roneetsox.—Thanks for notice and kind offer. We shall be always glad to 
repurt the dotnys of the clul. 

Goprrky Heatucotr.—Thanks for problem. David Nutt, foreign bookseller, 
Strand, can probably swpply your want. 

C ETHRRINGTON—In Problem 2312 if White play 1. Ke to Q Sth, Black answers with 
1, R takes P, and no mate follows. 

ConReEcT SOLUTIONS OF PBORLEM No. 2314 received from Dr F St and ER 

Bawhbay) ; of No. 2315 from Joseph T Pullen,S BOand FR; af No. 2316 from Major 
richard, C Etherington, Hereward, J Bryden, and F R. 

Connect SOLUTIONS oF PROBLEM No, 2317 received from J Bryden, Mre Kelly, 
Joseph T Pion, Dr F St, A A Austen, Howard A, Dr Waltz (Heidelberg), Jupiter 
Junior, E Phillips, E Yon Kornarzki, E Casella (Paris), Peterhouse, J Hepworth 
dee onie W Hillier, Shadforth, Rev Winfield Cooper, Hereward, Dawn, 

en 


ae Louden, A W Hamilton Gell, F Drew, E Crane, W R Raillem, T Roberta, 
uny ECok, Julia Short, J Dixon, Colonel R Matthew, J Hall, d D Tucker (Leeds), 


: (Ben Rhydding), James Sage, Colonr-Sergeant H 8 B (Ben Rhyddiog), 
Lientenant-Colonel Loraine, F T Horton, Carslake W Wood, Mrs W J Baird, R H 
Brooks, D McCoy, J A Schmucke, Thomas Chown, C E P, B Reynolds, R Worters 
(Canterbury).@ J Veate, 8 BO, A Newman, J D Taylor, F W Ensor, R'F N Banks, 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2315. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to K 8th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly 


~~ 


PROBLEM No. 2319. 
By J. W. ABBOTT. 
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White to play, and mate in four moves. 





BRITISH CHESS CONGRESS. 


Game played in the Masters’ Tournament between 
Herr VON BARDELEBEN and Mr. POLLOCK, 


(Irregular Opening.) 


WHITE (Herr B.) BLACK (Mr. P.) | Wirt (Herr B.) BLACK (Mr. P.) 
1, P to Q 4th P to K B 4th continues with admirable judgment and 
2.Q Kt to B 3rd P to Q 4th coolness. 

3. B to B 4th P to K 3rd 18, K R to B sq 

4. P to K 3rd K Kt to B 3rd 19. Q to Kt 3rd 


White's forces are most curiously one 
Premature. He should have prevented | of play, and he oveht here to have taken 

the opposing Kt from occupying bis Jadvantare of the opportumity to Castle, 

K ath by B to Q 3rd. He altogether ignores the gathering 
5 


' Bto Kt 5th covnter attack, 
6. P toQ R 3rd B takes Kt (ch) | 19, B to B 3rd 
7. P takes B Kt to K 5th 2U. B takes P Q to Q 2nd 


8. Kt to Q 2nd 


White’a last few moves have ateadily 
cramped hig game, but this seriously 
jJeopardises tt. Kt ro K ath wonld have 
reeavered last craund, and cousiderahly 


21. P to R 5th 


Returning to the offensive, when le 
cant best hope for a draw. QcaQ 6h 
Was lis last chance of staving off defer. 


improved his position, 21, P to K Kt 4th 
8. Kt takes Q BP | 22. Bto K 5th B to Kt 4th 
9. Qto RS5th(ch) P to Kt 3rd 23. Q takes P B to R 3rd 


24. B to B 4th 

The ohject of this ia not easy to see, 
Q to Ke tth seetins Che best move at 
command. 


10,Q to R 6th 
11. PtoK R 4th 


Wasting tine on an attack with no 
force to support it. Why pot bring out 


Q to K 2nd 


the K Band then Castle ? ri iaieiant " R 4 al 
11. R to Kt sq eee eae to B 3re 
12. Kt to B 3rd Kt to K bth - : ik [ a B to Q 6th 
13. B to Q 3rd Kt to Q B ard 


14, B takes Kt obese desperation, Nut there is Hothing 
: . igs else fodo. Tf ts an instructive evidence 
All thie eases the Queen's side dan-) ng the strength of Black's postion that 


gerously weak, this does not even lead tu au exchange uf 


14. B P takes B Bishops. 

15. Kt to K 5th Kt takes Kt 27. Q takes B 
16. B takes Kt B to Q 2nd 28. Q to K 5th Q takes Q 
17. Q to Kt 5th Q to B 2nd 29, P takes Q K R takes P 
18.Q R to Kt sq 30. R takes P Q R takes P 


His efforts to draw being frustrated, | 31. R to Kt 8th (ch) K to Q 2nd, 
and tis onslaught exhausted adiversion!| And White resigns, Black finishing the 
ig Bought on the Queen’s tank, Black ' game in masterly style 





CHESS IN NORFOLK. 
Mr. J.0. HOWARD TAYLOR gives odds of Q R and move to Mr. E. S. 
WHITE (Mr. E.8..) BLACK (Mr. T.) ) wHiTe (Mr. &. 5S.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 


1. P to K 4th Ptok 4th 11. P takes Kt Q to K B 3rd 

2. B to Q 3rd Kt to K B 3rd 12, K to K 2nd Q takes Kt (ch) 

- ae aor Fi OBI The game so far has heen very tame, 
: Q but Black now continues it) rather 

5. B to Kt 2nd P to Q 3rd prettily; White's maves are forced, and 

6. Q to K 2nd Kt to K R 4th the oddg are practically recovered. 


-Q 
7. Kt toQ B 3rd 13. K takes Q 
A meee er oe mt ace is pressmnyy'y 14. K to K 3rd 
unacquainted with the openings; but - 
White could have scarcely blocked hun- 15. P to K B 3rd 


Kt to Q 5th (ch) 
QBtoK Kt 5th 
Kt takes K BP 


self more thoroughly had he devoted hie (dis ch) 
best enereies to thar obicet. 18. P to O 4th P takes P (ch) 
7. KttoK B 5th 117. K to Q 3rd Kt takes Q 
8.Q to K Bsq P to K Kt 4th i8. Q R takes Kt P takes Kt 
9. P to Kt 3rd Q Bto K R 6th And the odds-giver wins. throuch 
10. Q to Kt sq Kt takes B (ch) | disparity of skill, in the end game. 

The City of London Club is now arranging another of its gigantic tourna- 
ments, which will be commenced early tn October. In addition to the usual 
prizes, Which will amount to about £40, Mr. Anger has this year presented 
for competition a special prize of £5, and Mr, Mocatta a special prize of £4, 

The annual meeting of secretaries of metropolitan chess clubs, to arrange 
the dates of matches for the ensning season, will take place at Oliphant’s, 
Ludgate-circus, on Sept. 18, at seven o'clock, 

The Zukertort Chess Club, which has been established under the 
fostering care of Mr. Bird to “ afford facilities to the working classes for the 


cultivation of chess” is giving effect to this object by bringing some of the 
leading masters to meet its members in friendly fight. On Wednesday, Sept. 5, 
at the club-room, Mr. Gunsberg played twenty s'multancous games, of which 
he won cighteen, drew one, and lost one. There wasa large and encouraging 
attendance, and other similar gatherings are being arranged, in one of 
which Herr Von Bardeleben {is to give a blindfold exhibition. Whilst we 
do not share the enthusiastic expectation of some of its supporters of this 
new mission to working men, we trust the club may have a long and 
prosperous career. 


The east wing of the Star and Garter, at Richmond, com- 
prising banqueting and other rooms, was destroyed by fire on 
Saturday, Sept. 8. 


OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 


Some weeks ago, in a speech in the House of Commons, Sir 
William Harcourt referred to the conduct of a certain person 
as resembling that of Dogberry, in writing himself down an 
ass. Now, every reader of Shakspeare knows that Dogberry 
did nothing of the kind, since writing was not one of the worthy 
constable’s accomplishments ; but that which he really said 
was : “ O, that he ” (his companion, Verges) “ were here to write 
me down an ass!" ‘I'his looseness of quotation is, now-a-days, 
only too common. Qne constantly sees the last line of Milton's 
“ Lycidas” : ‘To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new !" 
perverted into the vile tantolory : “ To-morrow to fresh fields 
and pastures new!" The other day I came across Pope's un- 
complimentary allusion to the fair sex, “Woman's at best a 
contradiction still,” improved into “ Woman’s at least.” How 
often do you find Butler's famous couplet correctly given 7— 
Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to. 

This, indeed, is a favourite lay-figure with ready speakers and 
easy writers, who dress it up in every variety of disguise. 
Another quotation, almost as frequently distorted, is— 


He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still; 


which sometimes makes its appearance in the following form :— 


He that's conrinced against his will 

Is of his own opinion still— 
a very different thing ; and we may be sure that Butler would 
never have written so manifest an absurdity. Even such well- 
known (and mildly insipid) lines as those of Dr. Watts— 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so— 


undergo the modifying process, and come out as— 


Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

It js their nature to. 
The saying ascribed to Fouché, who borrowed it, perhaps, 
from Talleyrand—“ It is a blunder ; it is worse than a crime ; 
it is a political fault,” has been cut down to, “It is not a crime 
but a blunder.” It would be easy to multiply examples of the 
audacious coolness with which—not in common parlance 
only, but in grave discourse ; and not in leading articles only, 
but in works of matured. pretension—even the most familiar 
quotations are transposed. twisted, and tortured, until their 
authors would find it as difficult to recognise them as mothers 
do to recognise their children who have been kidnapped by 
gipsies and transmogrified accordingly. (An image we adapt 
from Sheridan, whoconveyed it from Churchill.) Yet, surely, 
when we borrow from an author, the least we can do is to 
preserve the article borrowed in its original condition. We 
may be satisfied that it is what he wished and meant it to be, 
and that he does not thank us for any of our alterations. We may 
be equally satisfied that our alterations will not be improve- 
ments. If he lends us his guineas, what ri-ht have we to 
clip them ? 

It is interesting to observe what are the essential points in 
those quotations which have become “household words.” 
Take such examples as—“ Pity’s akin to love; “We have 
scotched the snake, not killed it;” “Virtue is her own 
reward ;” “ He who fights and runs away, may live to fight 
another day ;” and we shall perceive that the primary 
condition is Brevity. The words must be few, and so put 
together as to be easy of remembrance. Then, if few, they 
must be fit—that is, aptly chosen; conveying, without 
surplusage, the exact meaning of the author. Here is an 


example— 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee: 
Tis all thou art, and oll the proud shall be ! 


In this couplet every word fells, every word is the right word, 
and the whole is the apt expression of what is, no doubt, a 
common truth, but is so put as to have all the force of novelty 
and all the air of freshness. But this leads us to the third 
essential—that the truth, or the idea conveyed, shall be, as we 
have said, “common ’”’—patent to everybody, intelligible to 
everybody, and therefore accepted by everybody. In fact, a 
phrase or passage obtains extended currency exactly in pro- 
portion to its obviousness. Any recondite image or remote 
inference would have no chance of acceptance. We do not 
get our familiar quotations from Hobbes's “ Leviathan ” or Sir 
William Hamilton's “ Discussions on Philosophy.” The multi- 
tude adopt a quotation, and make it their own, when it ex- 
presses for them, ina form which they can understand and 
remember, their own sentiments on subjects connected with 
their everyday life. On this principle one may explain 
the popularity of such quotations as Burns’s “Man's in- 
humanity to man Makes countless thousands mourn” 
(where, by-the-way, the alliteration helps to fix it in the 
memory) ; or Longfellow's “Still achieving, still pursuing, learn 
to labour and to wait"; or Tennyson’s “ Kind hearts arc more 
than coronets, And simple faith than Norman blood.” The 
multitude have also an ear for poetical rhythm, and swiftly seize 
upon a phrase which has a musical turn, or is graced by a 
pretty image. or brightened by an antithesis ; as, for instance, 
“God made the country, and man made the town” (Cowper) ; 
“He who ascends to mountain-tops shall find The loftiest 
peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow ” (Byron); “Coming 
events cast their shadows before” (Campbell); “ Immodest 
words admit of no defence, For want of decency is want of 
sense”? (Roscommon); “ Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen’ (Gray )—and 80 on. 


A story is told of a critic who, during the recital of a new 
poem by a young versifier, was observed to lift his hat at almost 
every other line, and excused himself on the ground that he 
always bowed to old acquaintances. The courtesy is one which 
we might incessantly practise if we made a point of acknow- 
ledging all the veteran faces, worn and furrowed with age, 
that greet usin the guise of “ Familiar Quotations.” Recently 
® proposal was made, we think, to banish them from our daily 
speech and writing, on the ground that the world was weary of 
their constant reappearance. We are not so sureof that! No 
doubt one is somewhat sick of “ Audi alteram partem,” and 
“Just as the twig is bent,’ and many of the same class ; but. 
on the other hand, not a few of our old friends appeal to our 
sympathies with their venerable air and kindly habit, no less 
than with their reputed wit and wisdom. We have no patience 
with the cold-blooded ingratitude which would thrust 
strangers into their accustomed places. They have served us 
well for years, and our fathers, and our fathers’ fathers: shall 
we turn them adrift into the howling wastes of oblivion? 
“We have heard the chimes at midnight,” “I had rather be 
a dog and bay the moon,” “To err is human; to forgive, 
divine "—let not the cynic think he will easily get rid of 
these old familiar faces! Like the poor, they are always 
with us. Besides, it is but an act of ordinary gratitude to 
cherish the friends who have served our fathers and our 
grandfathers so faithfully ; to respect them in their old age ; 
and not to jeer at the rags and tatters which are due, after all, 
to the freedom with which we have treated them. Even now, 
when an author is gravelled for lack of matter, they come 
readily at his cali, while the reader is seldom unwilling to receive 
them with cordiality, W. H. D.-A, 
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It isa happy family party in which 
the father is a hale and active 
elderly gentleman still able to enjoy 
a walk of ten or twelve miles, and 
the daughters have been trained in 
habits of outdoor exercise, so that 
their brother, as good a pedestrian 
as mest young Englishmen, will not 
be sacrificing hisown due allowance 
of healthy exertion by keeping 
company with them in a ramble of 
five hours over the moors and 
through the forest on this fair 
September day. Few pleasures of 
life are more genuine, or seem to be 
amore just and natural reward of 
wise and temperate living, than to 
preserve at fifty or sixty years of 
age the bodily vigour, as well as the 
cheerful alacrity of mind, which 
enable a parent, or even an uncle— 
that often delightful degree of 
relationship, free from parental 
cares and expenses—to share the joys 
of beloved youth ; to be still asso- 
ciated with two or three boys and 
girls, or those who recently were so 
considered, in some active recreation 
where his earlier experience may 
qualify him to be their guide and 
adviser. He may have local know- 
ledge of the scenes which they are 
now visiting for the first time. 
Before they were born, when he was 
a roving bachelor of adventurous and 
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THE TOURIST SEASON: 


SETTLING THE DAY’S WALKING EXCURSION, 
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esthetic: predilections, Jone hefore the new 

palatial hotel was built and its gardens and 

park were laid out, on this sunny slope over- 

looking the beautiful Lake. he lodged in a 

rustic cottage and climbed the steep hill- 

paths, where to-day. as he trndges along with 

his juvenile companions, he will fondly look 

for remembered turns leading to the rocky 

point of vantage whence the eve penctrates a 
deep mass of foliage to see the foaming 
eascade that rushes down the opposite cliff ; 
orto the sudden opening of a fairyland valley 
spreading tts green meadows at the margin of 
the stream. ‘Those fair sights of nature which 
have frequently haunted his memory, and 
have sometimes consoled his theughts amidst 
the troublesome business of manhood, perhaps 
in distant lands where he toiled for wealth 
and distinction, are now re-visited with his 
grown-up children ; and let us hope that their 
mother, who cannot walk so far with them, js 
resting or quietly strolling with their aunt in 
the hotel gardens, expecting on their return 
to be told of a day of pure and fresh delight. 
Such holidays in Westmoreland or Cumber- 
land, in Derbyshire, or in Wales, or in the 
romantic Scottish Highlands, or on the shores 
of Killarney, or in Norway or Switzerland er 
Bavaria, if they please, may again and again 
be enjoyed by the happy and prosperous 
father, his son and his two daughters, the 
former preserving, the latter inheriting, that 
priceless gift, “a sound mind ina sound body,” 
with affectionate fellowship in all the innocent 
pleasures that earth abundantly provides. 
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“THE OUT-PATIENT” 


A Tale of a Dog. 


REPRINTED FROM THE 


ne a ee ee ee ee 


“PATI MALI GAZHTTEH,” 


MARCHE 31, 1888. 


CANIS SUM: HUMANI NIL A ME ALIENUM PUTO. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 

All creatures, great and small. 
On Sunday morning, July 3}, 
1887, a hospital porter heard a 
dog barking at the door; he, 
though a kindly man, thought 

of his patients, and went to 

drive the dog away. Instcad 
of finding one dog, ho found 
three. Two white-and-tan fux- 
terriers were standing up on the 
top of the flight of steps, while 
a long-haired collie lay beside 
them, looking very sorrowful, 
for he was sorely wounded, and 
lay in a thick pool of blood. 
The moment the good porter 
showed his face the two terriers 
bolted, leaving their lame com- 
rade at the At this 
moment a medical student came 
in, and he at once treated tho 
collie as an ordinary paticnt. 
On cxamination, it was found 
that the dog -had an artery cut 
on his right foreleg, with a 
gaping wound three inches long. 
The Jeg was dressed and bandaged, the hemorrhage was 
arrested, and the dog lay outside the hospital on the grass for a couple 
of hours, and then went away. Such is the story of Bob, a drover’s 
collie. The friendly hospital was KING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
and the touching incident made a great sensation at the time. While 
some were sceptical, many were touched by the simple pathos of the 
little drama. Mr. Yates Carrington, the eminent dog painter, 
happened to read the incident in the papers, and at once went down 
to the hospital to make inquiries. He was also struck by the kind 
and intelligent sympathy for the distress of their comrade shown by 
the fox-terriers. ~‘If it is true,” he said, ‘‘ why should I not tell 
the story on canvas?” He made his inquiries; Mr. Mosse Mac- 
donald, the secretary of the hospital, gave him every help; the dogs 
in the drama were discovered, and the result is the picture which 
Mr. Carrington exhibits at the Academy this year. 

Of this picture we were favoured with a private view. There 
was the picture on its easel, occupying the place of honour in the cosy 
studio, flanked by half-a-dozen other pictures of dogs—toy dogs, 


door. 
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terrier dogs, mongrel dogs—which Mr. Carrington loves to paint. 
The famous Teufel had just left the platform on which he had been 
sitting to his master, and Mr. Carrington told us how he painted 
the ‘ Out-patient.” ‘“T read the Se set off at once to the 
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hospital, and Mr. Macdonald 
kindly gave me every assist- 
ance. <A thick patch of blood 
was still on the hospital steps, 
and starting from that we traced 
it all round the back of the 
hospital to a spot in Clement’s 
Inn, called Yates’s-court. In 
iy ia Will ii the hoarding between the court 
igh Mh: 24 in : | and the enclosure of the Law 
Ww - ma ¥ Le Courts there was a hole just 

y s a large enough to admit the dog. 
Below the hole was a piece of 
glass. This discovery, and tho 
ptate of the pavement, which 
was like a slaughter-house, left 
no doubt in our minds that this 
was the scene of the ‘ tragedy.’ 
While we were talking, Mr. 
Hutt, the bookseller, came out 
and informed us that his terrier 
was one of the actos in the 
drama, and thus No. 1 was 
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From the Original, by the Celebrated Dog Painter, YATES CARRINGTON, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, London. 





secured. The second terrier 
belonged to his brother. The 
patient was the property of 
a drover, who in driving his 
cattle was frequently in the 
vicinity of the hospital. You 
see the three dogs were evidently in the habit of meeting onc another, 
for two lived closc by the hospital, and the third often passed it. They 
were playing together on the Sunday morning. The collie cut his foot, 
and his little friends induced him to follow them to the out-patients’ 
door of the hospital. The interesting point to me was that the dogs 
took their shortest cut through the various alleys past the back 
entrance to the hospital to the front door, mind you. The conclusion 
I came to was that the terrier had constantly seen patients carried in 
that way. Theend of it all was that I got the drover to lend me the 
collie, and was also able to borrow the terriers. The collie was the 
most intelligent dog sitter I ever had. ‘Jack,’ one of the terriers, 
did not at all approve of studio life, for on the fourth morning after 
his arrival here my servant informed me at breakfast that he had 
vanished. Little thinking that ‘Jack,’ who lived four 1iles away, 
and had never been up in St. John’s Wood before, had been cute 
enough to find his way through Marylebone and Holborn, I wired his 
master, and received the reply that ‘Jack’ arrived safely at 6.30 a.m., 
barking for admission in time for breakfast. You see the blood in 
the picture,” said Mr. Carrington, pointing to the red splashes on the 
door. ‘‘ To paint that part of the picture I sent to the butchers for 
some, and dabbled the collie’s paw into it, but he would persist in 
licking it He On and with evident relish.” 
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Purchased by Messrs. PEARS. 





This pathetic and interesting painting—of which a replica is to hang in the Hall of King’s College Hospital as a memento of the event— 


has been bought by M 
essrs. 
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and can be seen, together with the celebrated Picture of “Bubbles,” by Sir JOHN E. MILLAIS, Bart., R.A., on presentation of visiting-card, 
in the Art Gallery, at their Offices, 71-75, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD OF WALES. 


At the Wrexham Eisteddfod, on Sept. 4. the opening day, the 
ae choral competition was the chief event of the morning. 

‘hree choirs sang—the Wrexham Philharmonic Society, the 
Carnarvon Choral Union, and the Birkenhead Cambrian Choral 
Society. The adjudicators unanimously resolved that the first 
prize of £150 should be given to the Carnarvon Choral Union ; 
and the Birkenhead choir took the second prize. value £20. 
The prize of £20 offered for the best English essay on 
the influence of Celtic genius on English literature was 
divided between Mr. J. Jones, of London, and Mr. A. Lewis, of 
Bala. The prize of £20 offered by the National Eisteddfod 
Association for the best critical essay on the works of Ceiriog 
was secured by the Rev. Evan Lewis, Congregational minister, 
of Hull. In the evening there was o concert, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir John Puleston, M.P. 

Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., was one of the presidents on 
the second day, and he gave an interesting address. Professor 
Rhys took the chair at a meeting of the Cymmrodorion Society, 
and Mr. Lewis Morris read a paper on the proposed University 
for Wales. A resolution urging the Government to establish 
a University organisation in the Principality was carried 
unanimously. There was ao choral competition for persons 
under sixteen years of age, and prizes were awarded for this, 
for an easay on the leading scientific discoveries during the 
reign of her Majesty, for the best poem on the Sabbath in 
Wales, for the best Welsh novel, and the best carved bardic 
chair. Intheevening Mendelssohn’s “Elijah " was performed ; 
and Miss Helen Gladstone presided at a meeting of the 
Association for Promoting the Education of Girls in Wales. 

Sir Watkin Williams Wynne presided on the third day. 
The Rev. T. T. Jones was “ chaired ” as the successful bard who 
had sent in the best ode. The Clwydian Male Voice Choir 
from Ruthin was adjudged the male choral prize, the second 
prize being gained by the Arvonic Choir from Carnarvon. 
Other prizes for essays, &c., were decided, and meetings of 
societies connected with the occasion were held. A list of 
subjects for competition at the Brecon Eisteddfod next year 
was presented, among them being a prize of £100 for the best 
landscape in oil or water-colours which takes in the town of 
Brecon. This handsome prize was supplemented by £50 for 
the best landscape from any point south of the Usk. It was 
decided to hold the Eisteddfod of 1890 at Bangor. At 
night there was a miscellaneous concert in the Pavilion, the 
Hon. George ‘I. Kenyon, M.P., presiding. The principal 
artistes were Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mrs. Glanffrwd 
Thomas, Miss Annie Roberts, Mr. James Sauvage, and Mr. 
Maldwyn Humphreys. 

The Gorsedd which preceded the meeting on the fourth 
day was rendered additionally interesting from the fact that 
two ladies were ‘among those invited into the bardic fraternity ; 
these were Madame Antoinette Sterling and Mrs. Mary Davics. 
‘This was the.coneluding day of the Eisteddfod, which is stated to 
have been the most successful ever held. Sir John Puleston, M.P., 
who presided, announced that when he was at Homburg lately. 
the Prince of Wales desired him to express his regret at his 
inability to attend the Eisteddfod, and to say that his Roya) 
Highness hoped at some future Eisteddfod to have the pleasure 
now denied him. At the conclusion of his address, he moved 
that a vote of condolence should be sent to Mrs. Richard on 
the death of her husband. This was ananimously agreed to. 
The prize gold biton and the first prize of £50 were won by 
the Newton Compctitive Choir. Mr. 'T. E. Jacob took the £40 
prize for the best essay on Wales under Queen Victoria, and 
Mr. L. W. Lewis €20 for the best heroic poem. In the evening 
Handel's * Messiah ” was performed in the Pavilion. 

The total sam received in admission fees amounted to 
nearly £3000, and another £1000 was subscribed. This is 
stated to be the largest stun ever taken at an Eisteddfod. 





Sir John Pender had a private audience of the Sultan on 
Sept. 8, and received from his Majesty the Grand Cordon of 
the Medjidieh. 


“Through the Foreign. Office the Board of Trade have 
received.a binocular-glass and two silver medals and diplomas, 
which have been awarded by the French Government to Captain 
G. W..Lash, master, and “Messrs. A. Scott. and J. E. Burnside, 
officers of the British steam-ship Stephanotis, in recognition of 
their services to the shipwrecked crew of the French steam- 
ship Suez, which vessel was sunk, on Jan. 24 last, off Lisbon, 
after having been in collision with the German, steam-ship 
Dittmarschen. 





AN EARTHQUAKE IN NEW ZEALAND. 
The earthquake felt in both the North and South Islands of 
New Zealand, on Sept. 1. was not attended with any great 
mischief, and the first reports concerning it were much exag- 
gerated. The spire of the Cathedral Church in the city of 
Christchurch, the capital of the Canterbury Province, in the 
South Island, was said to have been destroyed ; but it was only 
partially damaged. We are obliged to Mr. F. T. Haggard, of 
Tunbridge Wells, for sending usa photograph of the Cathedral, 
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CATHEDRAL OF CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, THE SPIRE 
QF WHICH WAS DAMAGED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


which is a handsome building, with nave. two aisles, tower 
and spire, the transepts and permanent chancel being not yet 
added to it. It was consecrated in 1881, but the diocese of 
Christchurch was founded in 1856; its first Bishop, the Right 
Rev. H. J. Chitty Marper, D.D., was in 1868 elected Primate 
of New Zealand by the General Church Synod; but there are 
Bishops of Auckland, Wellington, Waiapu, Dunedin, and 
Nelson. ‘The earthquake shocks, five times repeated in half- 
an-hour, also damaged some chimneys in the city, but cansed 
no loss of life, and were scarcely more destructive than the 
similar visitation in Essex, three or four years ago, and others 
which have taken place jn our own country. 


The British Pharmaceutical Conference concluded at Bath 
on Aug. 5. An invitation to visit Newcastle-on-Tyne next 
year was accepted: and Mr. Charles Umney, of London, was 
elected president for the vear 1889. 

The Trades Union Congress at Bradford concluded its pro- 
ceedings on Saturday, Sept. 8, when resolutions were adopted 
condemning the Merchant Seamen's Widows and Orphans 
Pension Fund Bill, and taking exception to the interpretation 
put upon the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act by 
Mr. Justice Stephens and Mr. Justice Hawkins. ‘The debates 
and resolutions and amendments.on the many subjects about 
which the congress was engaged throughout the week were of 
interest all through; the interest of the proceedings lying 
mainly in the.information which they give us about the wants 
and wishes of the working classes as we find them stated by the 
representatives of their own choice. Dundee has been chosen 
as the place of mecting next year. 
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HYDE PARK ON SUNDAY. 

In the height of the fashionable London season, on a fine 
Sunday afternoon of Jane or July. the scene in the park, 
which our Artist has delineated, is one of considerable social 
interest. This crowded promenade, in which ladies and gentle- 
men have a good chance of mecting their acquaintance, takes 
place, weather permitting, with tolerable regularity at that 
period of the year. There is, at any rate, a breath of fresh air 
to be got, with a little foliage, pleasant until it becomes dusty 
and sooty, and the view of a certain extent of grass, to say 
nothing of the pretty flower-beds. Those who have secured 
chairs may indulge in talk which easily finds its topics among 
the passing groups and figures. Any gentleman who feele a 
craving for his cigar will, of course, retire to a snfficient 
distance from the ladies’ walk. Dignified English woman- 
hood is well represented in this assemblage of correctly- 
behaved people, and few will object to such a harmless way of 
passing one or two hoars on Sunday. 


MUSIC. 
THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 

This celebration (the one hundred and sixty-fifth meeting of 
the cathedral choirs of Hereford. Gloucester, and Worcester, 
held in yearly alternation at each city) closed on Sept. 14. 
Having already given details as to the object of these festivals, 
and the arrangements made for that which has just taken place, 
but brief record must now suffice, as most of the performances 
occurred too late for present notice, and must be referred to 
hereafter. The inaugural service in the cathedral included 
the co-operation of the three cathedral choirs and other 
choristers ; and, in the morning, the delivery of a sermon special 
to the occasion by the Rev. Canon Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, 
Bart. At the evening service, on the Sunday, a sacred cantata, 
entitled ‘‘Samuel,” was performed, in place of the anthem. 
It is the composition of Dr. Langdon Colborne, organist of 
Hereford Cathedral and conductor of the festival. It includes 
narrative passages for a bass voice, solos for a treble, and 
choral writing, with the association of a smal) string band. 
The most effective portions were those for chorus. which in- 
cluded the introduction of several more or less familiar hymn- 
tunes. Dr. Colborne has purposely aimed at simplicity rather 
than elaborateness of style, with the object of rendering the 
work widely available by parish choirs. 

As at most of these Three Choir festivals, the first of the 
oratorio performances in the cathedral (on Sept. 11) was 
appropriated to “ Elijah,” the principal solo vocalists in which 
were Misses Anna Williams and Ambler, Madame Enriquez, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. Comment on such familiar 
details would be superfluous. The evening of the same date 
was devoted to the first concert in the Shirehall, Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s dramatic cantata “The Golden Legend” having 
been selected for the occasion, with Madame Albani, Miss EL. 
Wilson, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Brereton as chief solo vocalists. 
No new compositions were commissioned for the festival, the 
important specialties announced having been Mr. Cowen's 
“ Song of Thanksgiving.” compesed for, and performed at, the 
recent opening of the Melbourne Centennial Exhibition ; and 
the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley’s oratorio, * St. Polycarp ” ; the 
first-enamed work given for the first time in England, the 
other having been seldom heard since its first production some 
thirty years ago. These and other features of the festival 
must be spoken of hereafter. 


There is as yet nothing to record of London music beyond 
the promenade performances at Covent-Garden Theatre, which 
are fully maintaining the high character gained for them in 
Mr. Thomas's previous five seasons. Large and enthusiastic 
audiences are attracted nightly, the classical programmfics on 
Wednesday evenings being special features of each week. All 
tastes, indeed, are amply provided for in each evening. 

The next important revival of serial performances will be 
that of the Saturday afternoon concerts at the Crystal Palace, 
which will enter on their thirty-third season on Oct. IM. 

The remaining important provincial festival of the year 
will be that of Bristol, where the sixth triennial celebration 
will be held (in the Colston Hall) on Oct. 16 and three follow- 
ing days. 

An endeavour is being made (under the competent 
direction of Dr. C. Swinnerton Heap) to establish festivals 
at Hanley (Staffordshire), the initial experiment being fixed 
for Oct. 11. 











LIFE, FORTUNE, AND HAPPINESS. 
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the BLOOD PURE. 


has procured me a handsome fee from the grateful man. 
Nausea, Giddiness, &c., and as a pleasant drink to those needing a mild aperient.—I am, yours sincerely,” (an M.D.). 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 

imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet 
not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure 
reputation and profit."—ADAMS. 


CAUTION »—Lramine cach Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S “FRUIT SALT.” Without it you hare been imposed on 


The civic slander and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 


Ring out the narrowing lust of gold, 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 


Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Tennyson. 


JMPORTANT TO ALL.--As a natural product of nature, use ENO'S “ FRUIT SALT.” You cannot overstate its great value in keeping 
Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. As a means of keeping the system 
clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases, and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and 
Invigorating Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various Forms of Indigestion. 


MY: HEADACHE, DIARRHEA, &c.—“ Hotel de Couronne, Morat, Switzerland, Jan. 28, 1882.—Dear Sir,—Whilst staying at the town of 
im J\ Morat, I met a patient of mine, who was on a tour for the sake of his health. He had been suffering from giddiness when rising in 
m the morning, perpetual nausea, and constant attacks of severe diarrhoea. 

receiving any lasting remedy; he now consulted me. 
he was not long for this world. 


He had consulted several London and Parisian doctors without 
I examined him and was -puzzled at his case. He was in a bad state, and I feared 
Bethinking me of the wonderful remedy my wife had given me whilst I was an invalid (suffering under 
somewhat similar yet much slighter circumstances), I resolved me to recommend it to him. This remedy was ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT. I 
directed my patient to take two doses per day, morning and night, and in a short period he expressed himself cured. Sir, I write to you 
(as a professional] man) to thank you for your great invention, which has not only cured myself, my patient, and many other sufferers, but 
I recommend ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ as a sure cure for Headache, Diarrhea, 


by worthless imitations. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 





DISORDERED STOMACH AND BILIOUS ATTACKS 


) 


A gentleman writes :—“ Dee. 27, 1887.— After twelve months’ expericnee of the 
s valuc of the‘ VEGETABLE MOTO,’ 1 uwhhesitatingly recommend their 


te in preference to any other medicine, more particularly in billions attacks ; their action is so gentle, and yet so effective, that nothing cquals them tn my opinion. They have never failed to give the wished-for relief. I take them at 
nny honr, and frequently in conjunction with a small glass of Eno’s * Fruit Salt.’—Yours gratefully, 


West Indies.. To Mr. J. C. ENO, London.—“ Please send me further supply of your ‘VBGETABLE MOTO’ to the valuc of the P.O. inclosed (eight shillings). The first small parcel came fully up to what 


is written of them, - St, Adtts, West Indles, Oet, 11, 1857." 


ONE WHO KNOWS.” 


THE SAME CORRESPONDENT, (1 ordering a further supply of the “* VEGETABLE MOTO " in July, 1888, writes as follows :~—“ I cannot help telling you that the ‘Moto’ is a valuable addition to your 


‘Fruit Salt,’ ant onghe to be as generally Known as Use latter.” 


=NO'S “VEGETABLE MOTO,” of all Chemists, price 1s. 1}d.3; post-free, 1s. 3d. 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY-STREET, NEW CROSS-ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


—_ 
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Van HouTEN’s =: 
“rartuest. GOCOA 


GOES FARTHEST. 
INSTANTLY. 


EASILY DIGESTED.—_MADE 


LANCET.—“ Delicate aroma.”—“ PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—«1 is admirable.” — 
“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 

HEALTH.—" Purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 
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on ebonized 


Cc. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


PURE GOLDSMITHS’ 





Massive Silver Bowl, richly chased, gilt inside, 
Larger size, ditto, 13 pints 


ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anv SONS, 


SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, 


11412, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


(Opposite the Bank of England.) 


SPOONS & FORKS, 

TEA & COFFEE SERVICES, 
WAITERS & TRAYS, 

CLARET JUGS & GOBLETS, 
CRUET & BREAKFAST FRAMES, 
INKSTANDS, CANDLESTICKS, &c. 


A new Pamphlet of Prices, Illustrated with 
over 500 Engravings, will be forwarded, post- 
free, on application. 


STBR PATTERN. ceieenaaiacer 
LICENSED APPRAISERS. 
VALUATIONS MADE FOR PROBATE. 
DIVISIONS OF FAMILY PLATE ARRANGED. 
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FOREIGN RUGS 
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AND CARPETS 


Of every Description, and in all Sizes, imported in Large Quantities by 


TRELOAR & SONS, 68, 69, & '70, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


KURDESTAN CARPETS, 21s. each.; about 8 yds. long, 5 ft. wide. 


TREETERS LEM MERCHANTS 
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[8 NEW BOND S? W. 
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EVERYONE SHOULD TRY 


THESE PATENT 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED 
POINTED PENS. 


They are simply perfection for those persons who 
write rapidly, It is almost impossible to make them 
stick in the ‘paper, spurt or blot, and they do not 
require dipping nearly as often as other pens. 


N.B.—The Ladies’ Pattern, No. 1203, price Is, 
per Box of Two Dozen. 


: Price 1s. per Box, or 3s, per Gross. 
| SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 
- WeoLesaLe: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGU 
OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTI i R\ ae 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated June 16, 1888) of the Right Hon. Henry 
Richard, Baron Wolverton, late of Iwerne Minster, Dorset, 
and No. 67, Lombard-street, who died on July 2 last at Coombe 
Wood, Kingston-on-Thames, has just been proved by the 
Hon. Pascoe Charles Glyn, the uncle, the executor, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £42,000. The testator devises 
and bequeaths all his estate and hereditaments at Iwerne, 
Dorset (subject to the life interest of the Right Hon. Georgiana 
Julia Maria Baroness Wolverton, in such parte thereof as may 
be in her occupation) to his brother, Frederic, together with 
the furniture, plate, glass, pictures, carriages, horses, farm 
stock, &c., in and about the mansion-house, and the medals, 
swords, and decorations of their father, the late Admiral 
Henry Carr Glyn; and £300 each to his housekeeper and 
valet. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, 
upon trust, for his two sisters, Rose Riversdale Lady Norreys, 
and Alice Coralie Glyn, for life, and at their death, to their 
respective children as they shall appoint. 

The will (dated Dec. 5, 1883), with a codicil (dated Oct. 1, 
1886), of Mr. Benjamin Piercy, C.E., J.P., late of Marchwiel 
Hall, Denbigh, and Drapers- gardens, E.C., who died on 
March 24 Inst, was proved on Sept. 5 by Mrs. Sarah Piercy, the 
widow, Francis George Whitwham, Edmund Bower Bernard. 
and Evan Morris, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £324,000. The testator 
beqneaths one tenth of what he may die possessed of over 
£110,000 to such charitable institutions and objects as his 
executors may determine, and at sach times and in such 
manner as they may think fit. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay one fifth of the 
income to his wife, for life, or during the time she shail 
remain his widow ; and the remaining four fifths of income 
between his children, his brother, Robert, and his sister, Jane. 
At the death or second marriage of his wife, the capital and 
income are left in equal shares between his children and his 
said brother and sister ; but the shares of his children and his 
brother are to be held in trust for them, for life, and at their 
death to their respective children. 

The will (dated Feb. 12, 1883) of Mr. Charles Joseph 
Lambert, formerly of No. 3, Queen's-street-place, Upper 
Thames-street, afterwards of No. 29, Park-lane, and late of 
No. 1, Crosby-square, merchant, who died on July 11 last, was 
proved on Aug. 16 by Mrs. Susan Lambert, the widow, and 
John Alexander Weir, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £274,000. The testator bequeaths £60,000, 
and all his pictures, bronzes, plate, furniture, horses and 
carriages, to his wife, Mrs. Susan Lambert : and £1000 to his 
executor and partner, John Alexander Weir. The residue of 
his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, during the 
life of his wife to pay annuities of £300 to each of his 
children and the surplus of the income thcreof to his wife; 
at her death, he leaves the capital sum between his children, in 
such shares as his wife shall by deed or will appoint, and, in 
default of such appointment, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Jan. 26, 1877) of Miss Rachel Pinckard, 
late of No. 23, Tavistock-square, who died on July 26 last, has 
been proved by John Coles, one of the executors, the value of 








the personal estate exceeding £53,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
her leasehold house, with the furniture and effects therein, to 
her niece Louisa Stebbing ; £1000 to Agnes Pinckard ; £150 
to her executor, and various legacies and specific gifts to 
friends and relatives. The residue of her real and personal 
estate she leaves between her six nieces, Louisa Stebbing, 
Anne Stebbing, Emiline Clough, Amelia Coles, Clara Lathbury, 
and Jane Slocock, in equal shares. 

The will (dated April 3, 1883) and a codicil (dated Jan. 30, 
1886) of Mra. Julia Cave, formerly of Brook House, Sunbury, 
but late of Boxwell Court, Gloucester, who died on July 7, 
were proved on Aug. 30, by Thomas Sturmy Cave, the son, and 
Joseph Lancaster Wetherall, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £30,000. Subject to a legacy of 
£1000 to the eldest daughter who shall be living at home, for 
the purpose of carrying on the management of the house, the 
testatrix leaves all her property, upon trust, as to two tenths 
thereof, for her son, Thomas Starmy ; two tenths for her son 
Herbert; and one tenth each for her daughters, Mrs. Emma 
Henrietta de Carteret, Mrs. Catherine Louisa Hewitt, Mrs. 
Louisa Johnson, Fanny Blanch Cave, Georgiana Cave, and Julia 
Cave. She also declares that, during the life of her husband 
and herself, certain sums of money have been advanced to 
some of her children, and that such sums are to be taken into 
account upon the distribution of her estate. 

The will (dated Aug. 8, 1888) of Mr. Allen Fletcher, late 
of No. 6, Lord Mayor's-walk, York, who died on Aug. 19 last, 
was proved on Aug. 29 by William Pulleyn and William Hood, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£26,000. The testator bequeaths £25 each to the Wilberforce 
School for the Blind, the York Bluecoat Boys’ School, the 
York County Hospital, and the York Infirmary; his house, 
No. 6, Lord Mayor's-walk, the furniture and effects therein, 
and £100 to his wife, Mrs. Annie Fletcher; and other legacies. 
The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon 
trust, for his wife, for life or widowhood (in the event of 
her marrying again she is to have the income of £6000), and 
subject thereto for his children, in equal shares. 


The will (dated May 8, 1888) of Mr. John Beale, late of 
Belle Vue, Eastern Villas-road, Southsea, Southampton, who 
died on May 28 last, was proved on Sept. 3 by Henry Bealeand 
William Beale, the brothers, Mrs. Maria Beale, the widow, and 
William Saunders Messiter McCallum, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to upwards of £25,000. The 
testator bequeaths all bis furniture and effects and £200 to his 
wife, and alsothe income of £10,000 during her life or widow- 
hood : £500 each to the London Hospital for Incurables and 
the Cancer Hospital (London) ; £1000 to his nephew, Roland 
Lang ; £500 each to his godson, Methuen Wilson, Mrs. Hoff- 
meister, and Edgar Hoffmeister ; and other legacies. The 
residue of his property he leavee between his brothers, Henry, 
Charles, and William, his sister Anna, Frederick Beale, and 
Augustus Roper, share and share alike. 

The will (datei Jan. 25, 1879) and a codicil (dated Aug. 7, 
1888) of Mr. Jozn Diplock, formerly of No. 94, Upper Tulse- 
hill, and Ivy House, Clapham, but late of St. Germains, Honor 
Oak-road, who died on Aug. 8 last, were proved on Sept. 4 by 
Thomas Diplock, the son, and Elizabeth Diplock, the daughter, 
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the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£24,000. The testator bequeaths a legacy of £50 and an 
annuity of £50 to his wife, Mrs. Hannah Diplock ; and gives 
and devises very many freehold and leasehold houses round 
London to his children. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves equally between his children. He also directe 
that he is not to be buried for seven clear and whole days after 
his decease or supposed decease. 

The will (dated May 25, 1886) of Mrs. Emma Mary Ann 
Maria Knowles, the widow of the late James Sheridan Knowles, 
the well-known dramatist, formerly of No. 34, Southwick- 
street, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, but late of No. 29, North 
Bank, Regent's Park, who died on May 10 last, was proved on 
Aug. 25 by Richard Brinsley Knowles ; Emma Webb, the niece ; 
and Heber Coghlan, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate exceeding £5000. The testatrix bequeaths £1000 each 
to the Pastors’ College in connection with the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, the Midnight Meeting Movement (Red Lion- 
square), and the Stockwell Orphanage for Boys (Clapham- 
road); £100 to the minister, deacons, and elders of Ardberg 
Baptist Chapel (Rothsay, Isle of Bute), for general purposes ; 
£300, and all the manuscripts and writings and the interest 
arising from the acting of the dramas of Jamcs Sheridan 
Knowles, to Mary Knowles Rice ; £500 to her niece Mrs. Emma 
Webb, and other legacies and specific gifts. The residue 
of her: property she leaves to her said niece Emma Webb, 
absolutely. 


FRUIT-CULTURE FOR PROFIT. 


A conference of fruit-growers was held at the Crystal Palace 
on Friday, Sept. 7. Mr. F.T. Rivers read a paper on “ Fruit- 
Culture for Profit,” and advocated the adoption of means for 
drying fruit in seasons when there is a glut. Other papers 
were read on the packing, carriage, and marketing of fruit, 
and on, the land-tenure of fruit-growers. As regards the 
picking and marketing of fruit, it was stated that the 
Frenchman was far more careful than the English grower, 
and; consequently, got a better price for his produce. It 
was said, for instance, that strawberries sent from Cornwall 
are often packed in ferns, which sweated the fruit and altered 
its colour and taste. English fruit-growers, it was also 
remarked, rarely troubled whether their fruit was bruised or 
not, and many of them only picked their apples because they 
were not ripe enough to be shaken off. In France the grower 
always hand-picked his finest frait, and, as he packed it care- 
fally, his mark became known, and he could always rely upon 
a good price. 

The conference was resumed on the 8th, when Mr. D. 
Tallerman read a paper on “ The Science of Fruit Distribu- 
tion,” in which he urged the importance of getting fruit to 
market in good condition, and of distributing the supply so as 
to bring the fruit to the consumers in the various large towns. 
In discussing the subject, it was urged that land capable of 
growing good fruit could be had at low rents. It was resolved 
to establish an association of fruit-growers, for the promotion 
of profitable fruit culture, and the improvement of the present 
system of fruit distribution ; and the Executive Committee 
was asked to make its first report on Oct. 11. 
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Ix the most perfect Emollilent MIIk for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sort, SMooTnH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, Xc., 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation. 
No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 


Without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
the SAIN SOFT and BLOOMING, 


BEWARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS, 


“BEETHAM'”" is the only genuine. 
Bottles, ls. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists. 
Free for 3d. oxtra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


Sold in 4 Ib., 41b., and 11b. Tins. 
BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, Ac. 
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Mexent-street, Nos, 236 to 262. 


Vory moderate charce:, 


Dresses. Patterns free. 
UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing 


43, 6d., 5a. L., to los. Gd. Patterns free. 


from 1 to 19 guineas. 


S 
he 
& New and Novel, 

AY) 

AALS MOURNING WAREHOUSE 





OR THE SEASON. 


PETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 242, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


QO* RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Gooda will be forwarded to any part of England on 
Approhation--no matter the distance—with an excellent fleting 
Dreasmaker Of de red without any extra charge whatever, 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warchouse, Regeut-st. 


aa 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
- Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
Dp ub advantaveous fers. to Pamiies, Good flecitg Dresstinkers 
are sent to all parts of Bnebind with a full assortment of goods, 
audty tke orders, timediacely on receipt of letter or telegram, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
GILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 


Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, fur Mantles and 


" MAKES of 


BLACK SILKS, A fresh delivery from “Como,” 34% Mid., 


FES VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 


and superb variety, all very moderate in price, varying 


EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


Na ON beautiful variety of New Designs from 1} to 6 guincas. 


PEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
26 to 262, REGENT -STR BEET. 


PET ER RO B N SO N | MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 








ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL _EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM. LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINS. 


aR 


— SN | 
CHEST COLDS | [5 
SORE THROATfrom COLD-STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng 


















The Hon. Sec. of a Local Centre of the N.C.U. writes :— 
“June 19, 1£88, 
“A few weeks ago I went for oa 24 hours’ ride on a 
bicycle, and succeeded in covering 204 miles ; during the 
Journey I was advised by a friend to try your Embrocd- 
tion, which J did, with a very good result.” 







The Hon. Sec. Hartlepool Athletic Assoctation writes :— 
“May 19, 1886. 

“With respect to your Universal Embrocation I may 

say that some of the members of our Rovers’ Football 

Club swear by it, and not only use it for sprains, con- 

tusions, &c., but rub it all over the body after a match.” 













THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 
FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE is the original 
and only recognised medium for High-class Introductions, 
The largest and most successful Matrimonial Agency mn the 
World. Price 3d.: in envelope, 44d, Address, Eviton, 
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Gold Casen, 


Sliver Cases, 


BENSON'S 
“FIELD” 
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Colo MEDAL, INVENTIONS, 1885. 





ENGLISH KEYLESS HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguct spring to 
revent variation when worn on horaehack, &c. specially adapted 
or Heating Men, Colentete, Traveliers, Soldiers, and Nallers. 
HUNDQEDS of TESTIMONIALS from all parta of the world. 
In Hunting. Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glaus, 1A-Ct. Gold Cases, 


226 5 or Silver, 228. 

» Hunting Editor of the “ Pield” saya:—" I can confidently 
Seal Mossra, Benson's Hunting Watch as one that can be 
Gcpended vp."— Field, March 32, bet. 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Ie now fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate Lerer Move 
Compound Balance, Jowelled throughout, and with etre 
‘less action, thus making it the best and cheapest Watch 
(oe at the price, and far super 
swiss | 


rr &, “he Case ure is-ct. co I \ i 
' her Hunting or Half-Hunting, encine-turned. rich] 
engraved all « 










BENSONS WATCHES 


ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS. 


PURCHASERS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD using these Watches under most trying conditions 


testify to their strictly accurate timekeeping qualities. 


BENSON’S 


He 
ior for streneth ani 
lorizontal Watches sold hy all 
hl, very strong and well 


oO the Swi 


The Cases ar 






ver, or plain polished with Monogram engraved 
gratis, Price ; Or, in Sterling Silver Cases, £5, 
Silver Cases. 
Now Edition of Bexsoy'’s ILLvarTratrep (lt) 
CATALOOUR (the most complete of its att ) 
ine ) 
kind pullisted), containing full par at 
tictilars of these apd all other Wate'x | 
from £2 28., Clocka and Electro-plate, LADY’S GOLD ALBERT 
post-free on application. CHAINS, to match, from 


£1 15s. 


And at 24, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 35, OLD BOND-STREET, W. 


Any of these Watches sent free, at our risk. to all parts of the world, on 
receipt of draft, cash, or P.O.U., payable at G.P.O. 


VU SOLE MAKER, 
THE STEAM FACTORY: 62 and 64, LUDGATE-HILL, EC.; 


40, Lanih's Cunduit-street, London, W.C 
Silver, 


BENSON’S =" 
Oy“ upcate.” YZ 
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‘GBSi ‘SNOWNIAN| ‘IvO3W C 


Excels all Others at the price for Accaracy and Value. 
DescRieTion,—THREE-QUAKTER PLATE ENGLISH LEVER 


WATCH (Patent No, 4654), of BEST LONDON MAKE, with chro- 


nometer balince, jewelled throughout, and Patent Protection from 
duat and damp. heeps hecter time than, and is double the atrength 
and value of any Watch made. Made in Fottr Sizes -—Ladies: 
Gontiemen and Youths (as Illustrated); Working Men nenerally ; 
and specially lar~c and strong for Miners and Railway Men. In 
extra strong Scerling Silver Crystal Glass Cases, : utin 1&Ct. 
Gold Crystal Glass Casca, £13 12g, Lady's Size, SCO 
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SEPT. 15, 1888 


NEW MUSIC. 


ad 


(CHAPPELL and CO..S POPULAR MUSIC. 
SEPITA. LECOCQ'S POPULAR OPERA. 


‘s Theatre with the greatest 
Just produced at Toole’s 4 Lh des re 
seven hundred nights in the provinces, 
auccess after & run of rex seatebe 54. eek : 
i orte Score, 33, net. | 
pone : and people who wish to hear tune- 


: , ae | 
ful Lis late with humorous aud dramatic effects, ought 
to visit Toule's Theatre.”"—Standard, 


PEPITA LANCERS. 


Arranged by Bucalossi, 2a. net. 


A WALTZ. 
EPIT Arranged by cucalosat. 2a, net. 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50. New Hond-strect. 


HAPPELL and CO.'S PIANOFORTES, 
C WARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 
Silo, or on the Three-Years* System. New or Secondhand. 


HAPPELL and CO.S IRON-FRAMED 
C OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactnred oxpressly for 
extrome cluuates, from 33 Guineas. Testimonials from al) 


parts of the World. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.S STUDENTS' 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octares, from 16 guivens, 











(CHAPPELL and CO.S NEW ORGAN 


HARMONLIUMS, with Octavo Couplers, from 11 guineas 
to 90 guiness. 


((LoUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 guincae. 
Pronounced by the highest judges to ho superior to all others 
io quality oftone. ILLUSTRATED LISTS, post-free. 

Cuapesur sand Co..50, Now Boud-street ; and 15, Poultry, B.C. 


BRARDS: PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlborough-strect, London,and 13, Quede Mail 
Paria, Makers ta her Majesty and the Priuce and Princesa ot 
Wales, CAUTION tho Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of ‘Krard" which are vot of their mann. 
facture. For information as to authenticity apply at 18, Grent 
Marlboruuyl-st., where pew Piapos can be obtained from Su ys, 


YRARDS' PIANOS. — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, . 
OBLIQUES, from 4 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas, 








Founded, 1888; Robuilt, 1687, 


Moore and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs. 
Eto 108 ga. Organa from 7 ga. to a0 gs,; Three-Ycurs’ 
System, from 103, 6d. per Month, or Cash. Lists free. 

lud and 165, Bishopsgate-withm, London, E.C, 


OHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33. Great Pultenoy-street, Londou, W, 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1883. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF AIUTS, 14x35. 
PIANOFURTES for SALE at from 235 ta 230 guineas. 
PIANOFUORTES for HLRE, 








J BR. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
¢ KRegent-street, London, W., have a choice selection of 
apwards of 10 SECONDUAND Grand, Oblique, Cottave, and 
Syuaro PSANOPURTES and PIANETTES, by the great 
makers, at cxceptioually law prices; abso Fifty Chureh, 
Clumber, Chancel, and Cabinet Orgnus, Harmontuns, and 
American Organs, either fur cash, by casy payments, or un 
thow Three-Yearsa' System. 


[XVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


BILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO, for “general goad quality and moderate pree of 
manos.” Price-Lists free on application.—Regent-atreet, W, 
aud Mooryate-street, 


ee 
PLEYEL, WOLFF, and COS PIANOS, 


EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Witstrated Lists Free. 
Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W, 


500 SECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALE. 


Returned from Hire, 








eee 
(GREAT PIANO SALE.—END of LONDON 


SEASON.—Second-Hand Broad wood, Collard, and Erard 
Pianos, very cheap. Illustrated Catalogues and Descriptive 
Lists free, Packed free and sent to any part. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-strect, London, W. 


ee 
PlANos, £15; PIANOS, £20 ; PIANOS, £25. 


An opportunity now offers to those whoare able to pay 
cash, of purchising really pete Pianos by Broadwood, Collard, 
frard and other good makers at nominal prices. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 37, Baker-street, London, W. 


(THESE PIANOS consist of Pianettes, 


Cottagos, and Geands; same have rearcely been used, 
and, in many cases, are offered at les3 than halt the prices 
they wonld cost new. 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street. 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S ANNUAL 


SALE of PIANOS returned from Hire at the end of the 
London Season. Nearly new Pianos, by Broadwood, Collard, 
bie ib very cheap, Illustrated Catalogues and Lists, 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CU., 27, Baker-st reet, London, W. 


PiANos, £10; PIANOS, £14; PIANOS, £16. 

inp ee eels Inspection iz desirable, ¢ ; ; 

being rapidiy sold. Packed free, Catalan seine. eee 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-street, 


PIANos at NOMINAL PRICES.— The 


- , eiprecedentedly large number of Pianos 
> anos returned from 
ctoreea es, ead ot thie eee pean renders it dmpossibde to 

they will, therefure, be thas 
prices, Deseripters Piet, Abie : sold off at nominal 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CQ., 27, Baker-atreet, London, W. 








[THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 
7, BAKER-STREBT, 
[‘ALMAIN E and CO.S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner dece ased 
n le e d q "AS —-Absol 1 e 

oie tu hew Partnershi Pp Ten years’ warraut ve bass 
Clans Nie Cottage Pianos, 8 Guineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Clase" 7 Guineas, Clase 3, 23 Biineans, | Cluss 6,35 guineas, 
Clases sulneas, | Class 4, 96 Kitineag, | Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Ainevicne Catens Class 5, 30 gninens. Class 8, 45 cuineas. 
1 dune fans, by the best Makers, fram 44 guineas up to 
shy iran . ane railway return fare will be refunded to 
eae ge0s8 wit sm) miten af Leamtones ke aunt who 
lent, B.C. (Established 168 Years). eee a 
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WHAT Is YOUR CREST and WHAT | 


CULLETONS Ge MOTTO? — Send name and ec 
14.6. Pediore eraldic UMce. Painting in heraldic colours 
Of he aced. The correct colours for liveries, 


The a 

Seals and dies and Bae — blended. Crest engraved on 

thade sine toe ad, OOK plates engraved anc 
idern tyles.—25, Cranbourn-street. W.c ia th i 


| 7 

pULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of 
stamped. TIONERY—a Ream of Paper and 4500 Envelopes 
steel diege  yeress or Address, No charge for engrat ing 
PLATE and ftty Woe 2nd, Invitation Cards, “A CAICE 
T. CULLETON, Seal ae Cards, Printed, 28. sd,. post-free, by 


St. Martin's-lane ), Wi 25, Cranbourn-street (corner of 


TALU: a ; 
\ LUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR 
use “Tha Mexican werrning grey, or white, or falling off. 

= ’ pf r) enewer," for it will wR - ‘ 

: CVéry Case Craw Positively 
Without leaving the ane or White Hairtoits orig 
makes the ' 
the growth » 
Hot decayed, 
Chemists and P 


tinty to 





inal colour 
freeable smell of tf cattery 
hy she ia OT most Restorers. 
f the pareine ly heautiful, as well a8 promoting 
“The Mexiene Haire’ Where the glands are 

. a air Renewer"” ig gold iy 
erfumers everywhere, at 38, 6d. per Bottle. sy 


APYICE TO MOTHERS. —Ave you tuoke; 


i yo ; 
Cutting teeth ne by & sick child, suffering with the pain of 
rs WINSLOW's BOOTH IS’ Brame and ret a bottle of 
Rab atee tes t+ it will relieve the 
duces naty quiet <s ly ; it is perfectly harmless ; it oro. 
and the little Chern), awahent se bene the child from pain ; 

; or ; ; 45a button.” 

“Ourtis and Perkin wslow's Soothing Syrup, and Pn that 
Depher. No mother sowie vie and London,” ison the outside 
» Mt 1s, 14a fewitliout it, Sold by all Medicine 


—_ 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
sh a ae 


CHOCOLAT 


AMSTERDAM 
EXHIBITION, 1883, GRAND 
DIPLOMA OF HONODUR. 


(SHOcoLaT MENIER in 41b. and 3} 1b. 
PACKETS. 


BREAKFAST. 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 
(CHOCOLAT MENIER.—A warded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Conswinption annually 
exceeds 26,000,000 Ih. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Bold Evcrywhere, 


BROWN & PoOLson’s (ORN ;LouR 
18 A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


ee, 
Brown & PoOLson’s (CORN FLOUR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 


BROWN & PoOLson's (CORN prLour 
FOR TUE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN & PoOtson’s (KORN [rLour 
FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


Brown & POLson’s (CORN [LOUR 
HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


~  SANATORIUM, in one of the Anest all-the-year-round 
climates known. Inland, bracing, 2300 ft. above sea-level, 
Juste within the Southern Temperate Zone; good) summer 
and winter alike; no change of residence forced on the 
Invalid by the advance of the acasons, English society 
English church. The voyage from England or the Unite 
States isa favourite fair-westher ocean trip. Terms, loa, to 
12%, per diem. Circular, with further particulars, from 
CusanuRs WiLLtam JONES, Esq, 39, Drury-buildings, Liver. 
Dual; or ARTHUR E. JoNkgs, The Sanatorium, §. Paulo, Brazil, 


M O N T E Cc A RL O 
AS A SUMMER RESORT. 


Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo. adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most quiet, charnung, and interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean sea-coast. The Priucipality bas a tropical 
vVewetation, yet the stunner heat is ulways tempered by the 
Rea-breezes, The beach is covered with the Seftest sands the 
Hotels are grand and Monerous, With warm sea-buths, and 
there are comfortable villas and apartinencs, replece with 
every comfort,ag in some of our own places of sunmiper resort 
i Bagdand, 

Monaco is the only sea-bathing town on the Mediterranean 
const which offers C0 108 Visitors Cle atine Minwsements as the 
Establishments on Che banks of the Riive~Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetiin Fetes, &e, 

There is, perlaps, no town in the world that can compare in 
the beaury of its position with Moute Carksy or an its Bpecial 
fascinations and attractions—nhot only by the favoured clinate 
and by the mvoting scenery, but also by the facies of es ery 
kind for relief in cases’ of Whess or discase, or for the 
restoration of health. 

Axa WINTER RESORT, Monneo occupies the first place 
Among Che winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-horder, 
on aecount of its climate, its numerous attractions. and the 
elegant pleasures it has to offer to ats mest, Wlach make 
it toalay the rendezvous of the aristocratic world. the spot 
Mose freqneated by travellers in Envrope; im short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy a berpetual spring. Monte Cardo ja 
ly thirty-two hours from: Loudon aud furty minutes fram 
a ice, 


S T. GOTHARD RAILWAY, 
; SWITZERLAND. 

The most direct, rapid, pret Nresque, and delightful route to 
Italy. Express from Lucerne to’ Milan in @eht hours, 
Excursiona to the Rigt by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleepinge-Care 
from Ostend to Milsn, Baleony Carnages, Safety Brakes. 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, aud at Covks' 
and Gaze's OMices. 


A!*-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel Europe. 


One of the most renowned and hest conducted ip Europe, 
Patronised by Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers, Refined 
table. Large gardena; lawn-tennls.—DRRNASCON, Proprietor. 


[DD TEPPE.— Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 


. Superior first-clhiags house, worthily recommended, 
Nearest Che sea, the casing, and DAEDIDE establishment. Table 
d'hote. Open all the year, sARSONNEUX, Propr, 


rn eee ee 


ENEVA.—Haétel and Pension Belle Vue. 


Oldese reputation as firat-clasa pension. Middle of large 
Sheltered warden, Sanitary arrangements berfect. Terma, 
Sf.aday. Write for Prospectus to JEAN SATTER LIN, Proprietor. 


ee ee 
L UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof, An extra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof, The electric ght is supped in the Su 
rovuins ; bo Charye for lighting or service. 

HAUSER Freres, Proprietors. 























1 ORREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 


Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
spats in Switzerland. This Hotel is juat retnolt in atone, 
and has all inedern improvements and comfart ; electric 
light ip every room. Residence of Engliah Chaplain, Lawn 
tennis, Museum. Telephonic communication with the Hotel 
Steinbach, Lauterbrunuen. 


MM ALVERN IMPERIAL, HOTEL. — The 


Larcest Hotel in the district. Excellent situation. 
Replere with every comfort for familjes. Private sicting- 
rooms, Splendid views of the Malvern Rance. Special Droit. 
wich Brine Maths. Baths of every description. Moderate 
charges. Manager, S. HoLnoy pb, 


THE" PARKER" UMBRELLA (REGISTERED). 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


5,000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 

from_the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Genta’ Plain or Twill 
Sik. PARKER'S bollow ribhed franies ; heantifully carved 
and inounted sticks, Parcel Post free, 29. od. (or 36 stamps), 
15,000 sold in twelve months, List and Testimonials free. 
tie-covering, &c.. neatly done—J. B. PARKER, Uibrella 
Works, Broom Close, SheMeld. 


OLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 


produces the beautiful golden colour s0 much admired, 





Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. anid los. 6d, of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughont the world. . 
WwW. 











Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berner=-st., 
(JOCKLE'S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
PILLS. 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. poe 


(\OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR BILE. 








PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 


(\OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 





( {OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
J FOR HEARTBURN. 


FLORILINE. For the Teeth and Breath. 


Is the hest Liquid Dentifricein the world : it thoroughly 





cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all parasites or living 
animaiculm, leaving them pearly white, imparting a delight- 
The Fragrant Floriline removes 
instantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
smoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
sweet herbs and plants, it is perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and as harmless as sherry. Sold by Chemists and Porfumere 


ful fragrance to the breath. 


everywhere, at 28, 6d. per Bottle, 


| 


MEXIED! MAPLE & OO. 


[ABLE LINENS. 
(ABLE LINENS. 


During the long-continued depression in trade, many of 
the hest Irish manufacturers have atill kept their most skilful 
weavers employed, with the result that stocks have accuniu- 
eed ealt of necessily thoy must he realised, even at a scrigua 
sacrifice. 


(TABLE LINENS.—MAPLE and CO. having 


been cousuited by several manufacturera 6o situate 
have bought out for cash, on moat exceptional terns. an 
inuense assortinent of pure hand-made, soft-Anisb CLOTHS 
and NAPKINS, which they are now offering at a very large 
percentage under value. 


FP ABLE LINENS.—The cases are now being 


opened out, and comprise a largo variety of CLOTHS 
of a Bubstantial character, fit for everyday family use, and 
which, heing pure flax, will wear well and retain their 
natural bloom ull the last. The Cloths are mostly of 
medium sizea—2 yards by 2h yards, from 53, Lid. ; better quality, 
84. J1d.; extra quality, 14s. pd. 


(TABLE LINENS. 
(TABLE LINENS. 
PABLE LINENS.—Amongst the stocks are 


a number of CLOTHS, in both medium and laree sizes, 
of altogether exceptional quality ;10 fact, some of the flnest 
and moat beantiful productions of the Irish looms. These 
aro anitable for best use and special occasions, and should 
certainly be seen. The prices will he found bat little wore 
than usually asked for goods of ordinary character. 


wa e 

(TABLE LINENS.—Included in the stocks 

will also be founda large variety of both CLOTHS ana 
NAPKINS suitable for use in Hotels, Clubs, Roarding-houses, 
&c., and proprietors contemplating renewing these iteus 
should certainly make an early inspection, or write for samples 
or Quotations, A great saving may be effected by purchasing 
at once. 


ABLE LINENS.—The Stocks also include 
piles npon piles of DAMASK NAPKINS, af follows; 
Fish Napkins, from 2a, 2d. per dozen; Breakfast ditto, from 
4a, Gd. per dozen; Dinner Na kina, all fine fax, from 6a. 11d. 
per dozen; extra large French size, 9s, 1d. Per dozen. These 
goods Will bo found of remarkably good Value, and are sure tu 
please in use. 


GQ HEETIN GS, 
GQ HEETI NGS. 
\HEETINGS. 


7 MAPLE and CO/8 Stack of pure-finish and hand-made 
Irish, Seutch,and Barnsley LINEN SHEETINGS, as well as 
plain and twilled COTTON SHEETIAGS, is now completely 
udsorted, and prices are ruling eae low, Housekeepers 
would Cherefore do well to replenish their stores, Patterns 
free. A special quality Cotton Shects, very strong, at 63, sd. 
per jatr, 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS. 
INENS.—A Complete Set for £8 13s. 94., 


“consisting of Blankets, Quilts, Table Linen Sheets, &¢., 
auitable for a house of eight roons.—MAPLE abd co., 
London, Parte, and Sinyrna. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £17 3s., 


suitable for a hionse of ten rooms, See special 
Catilogue, ~MAPLE and CO., Tottonham-court-ruad. 


INENS.—A Complete Set for £28 128. 10d., 


sultable for a house of twelve roums, See special 
Catalogue, 


MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE and CO.—OIL PAINTINGS, 
MAPLE and CO.—WATER COLOURS, 
QL PAINTINGS by Known ARTISTS, 
Qt PAINTINGS by Rising ARTISTS. 
WV ATER COLOURS by Known ARTISTS, 
WATER COLOURS by Rising ARTISTS. 
MAPLE and CO.—Oil Paintings and Water 


colours by Known and Rising Artists, These are nuw 
displayed in one of the mumerous rallories, and are offered at 
Purely commercial profits. AN taspection ig solicited, ALL 
keods Iuarked in plain Myures, a system as established fifty 
yours, 


\APLE and CO.—English Chime CLOCKS, 
M APLE and CO,—Dining-room CLOCKS, 
MAPLE and CO.—Drawing-room CLOCKS. 


The Largest and best Collection in the Kingdom. Clocks in 
epecially-desiened Cases. ; x. ad. 
A handsome Marble Thuepiece, with cilt incised lines.. 22 6 
A very hamisome Marble Timejiece, with marble 

pillars, lsinw by thine 6. re as a3 Hw 0 
An Elegant Clock, with glass shade, to ga 400 days .. 70 0 
A Real Bronze Gilt Clock, with mercury pendulum =... 0 0 

More than 1000 to select. from, at prices from 5s. to 100 
guineas, No such display in the world, Most suitable for 
Complinentary, Wedding, and Birchday Presents. The largest 
Assortment in England. Many of the Clocks on show are Ver 
heauoful, and suitable for presentation, All are guaranteed. 
AQ Inspection invited. 


C OMPLIMENTARY PRESENTS. 
W EDDING PRESENTS. 
(CoM PLIMENTARY AND WEDDING 


PRESENTS from One Guinea to £100, 


MAPLE and CO.—BRONZES. 
MAPLE and CO.—BRONZES. 


A magnificent show of Bronzes, inthe newest styles, 
in Polychrome, Ivory, Barbedienne, &e. Intending pure 
chasers should inspect same, as a great advance has been 
tuade in Chis branch of industry. 


M APLE and CO.—ORNAMENTAL CHINA. 
A In 


this Department will he found a superb collection. 


red trom all parts of the world, including Satsuma, 
Clatsonne, and Karn. Among European makes will be found 
Costport, Derby, Doulton, Worcester, Wedgwood, Hungarian, 
Dresden and Vienna. Connoisseurs and eollectors will find 
Vases, &c., of exquisite shape and colour, at prices that will 
combpare favourably with any other house in the world. 
MAPLE and CQ., Tottenham-court-road, London -alsoat Paris 
and Suyrna. 


i , Va 
MAPLE & CO. 

JCURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 

} UNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POUNDS’ 


worth of manufectured GOODS ready for immediate 
delivery. All goods marked in plain figures for net cash—a 


system established fifty years, 


- “ Tro 
Y ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 
INVITED to inspect the LARGEST FURNISHING 
ESTABLISHMENT inthe WORLD. Hundreds of thousands 
of pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having large space, 
all eoods are packed on the premises by experienced packers ; 
very essential when goods are for exportation to insure safe 
delivery. The reputation of half a century. 
MAPLE and COQ., Tottenham-court-road, London; also at 
Paris and Smyrna, 


a ~y * 
MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 
Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The repu- 
tation of halfacentnury. Factories : Beaumont-place, Euston- 
road; Southampton-busldings; Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 
Islington, &c.—Tottenhan-court-road, London; Paris, and 
Smyrna. 
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BRIGHTON -—Cheap First Class Day Tickets 


London to Brighton every Weekday, 
From Victoria, l0a.m., fare, 12s, 6d., including Puilman-Car. 
Cheap Half-Guinea Firet Class a Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
Cheap Firat Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare, 108. 


a a rrp 
HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL 

and RASTBOURNE.—Cheap Fast Trains every Week 
day, from Victoria, 9.55 a.m. ; London Bridge 955 a.m., New 
Cross,}ua.m.; East Croydon, 1035 a.m.; Kensington (Addigop 
road), 9.55 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction. 

Special Fast Trains every Sunday from London Bridge, 
9.25 8,10. ; New Cross, 9.30 a.m. ; Victoria, 9.25 am.; Kensington 
Se Abate 9.10 am.; Clapham Junction, 9.30 am.; and 

ast Croydon, 9.50 ain, 

Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 108. 6d., and 6s. 


a ee ee ee ee, 


ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE 
Vid NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
EXPRESS DAY SERVICE—Every Weekday as under :— 

London Bridge 








Victoria Btation. Station, Paris. 
Dep. Dep. Arr. 
Monday, Sept.17 10 30 aan. 10 40 a.m. 10 30 p.m. 
Tuesday, » 8 ld ,, us , nse ,, 
Wednesday, , 10 ll & ,, Ws ,, 12 10midt 
Thursday, ,, 2 75, 720 ,, 6 3 p.tn, 
Friday, oy al 720 ,, 1B oy 635 ,, 
Saturda 10 8 20 


Ny wy 22 8 ” ‘ z ” 63 sy 
FIXED BERVICE.—Leaving Victoria 7.0 p.m.,and London 
Bridge 8 p.m, every Week-day and Sunday. 

FARES :—London to Paris and tack—lat Class, ind Class, 
Available for Return within one month .. £2378... £2 Is, 

Third Class Return Tickets (by the Night Service), 228, 

A spacious and commodious Station tas been constructed 
on the new East Quay at Newhaven, wherein passenyers will 
find every possible convenience and conifort. . 

The Brittany, Normandy, Paris, and Rouen, splendid fast 
raddle-steamers, accomplish the passago between Newhaven 
and Dieppe froquently in about 34 hours. ; 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 

A Pullman Drawing-Room Car will be run in the Special 
Duy Tidal Train each way between Victoria and Newhaven. 


Ge ee ee, 
[POR full particulars, see Time-Book, Tourist 


Programme and Handbills, to be obtained at Victoria, 
London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offcea, where Tickets may also be obtained .— Weat- 
End General Office, 24, Regenut-cirens, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand 
Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar-square ; Hay’a Agency, Cornhill; 
and Cook's Ludgate-circus OMce. 

(By Order) A. SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. 
SEASIDE. 

An accelerated and FAST SERVICE of TRAINS is now 
running to YARMOUTH, Lowestoft, Cinct on-on-Sea, Walton- 
on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, South- 
wold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. : 

Tourist, Fortnightly, and Friday or Saturday to Tucaday 
Tickets are issued by all trains, 

A CHEAP DAY TRIP TO THE SEASIDE.—To Clacton-on- 
Sea, Walton-on-Naze.and Harwicl, Daily, jeaving Liverpool. 
Street at 910a.m. On Sundays, 4.25 a.1.0n Munday sand 7.8m. 
on other dave. ; 

For Full Uarticulars see Bills. 

London, Sept., 1asa. Wu. Bint, General Manager. 


J TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


West Brompton, Earl's-Court, and West Kensington. 


atron: 

HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 

Hon. President: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY, 
Director-General : 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Esq. 
President of the Recepuon Committee: 
Colonel J. T. NORTH. 


[ TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF Tees, 
THK EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR, 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
AC 4nd 8.30 punt. Daily, Wee or Dry, 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the * WILD WEST” ARENA, 
Maguificent Reproduction of tho 
ROMAN COLISEUM, 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING, 
Neapolitan Mandohnists and Sorrento Singers, daily. 


TALIAN EXHIBITION, 


Adtissionu Co the Exhibition, 18. Open 10 aa.to 1 pm. 
s VINCENT A, APPLIN, Secretary. 





dail 


[ ®1SH EXHIBITION, 
OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 


PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND, 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


Open 9 am. to 1 opm. Admission, ONE SILTILGLING. 
exCiirslune from all parts of England, Ireland, Scotland, aud 
rales. 


a 
J) EPHTHAH'S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. 


“ Jephthah’s Return,” “On the Mountains," and “ The 
Martyr"—ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anna Domini.” 
* ZeuxisatCrotona,” &c.,at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond- 
street. Ten to Six, One shilling. 


[HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 


Great PICTURE, cones n few days hefore he died, 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY. 23, New Bond-street, 
With his other great Pictures, Ten to Six Daily, One Shilling, 


Se Re ee 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES, 


An [lustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices sent free on ap ication ta 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230, Regent-street, 


$$ 
(SHATTO and WINDUS’S NEW LIST, 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE, 
A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND INA 


COPPER CYLINDER, With 19 Full-page Ulustrations 

by Gilbert Gaul. Crown syvo, cloth extra, 3a, 
A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. 
HE MAN HUNTER. Stories from the 

Note-Book ofa Detective. By DICK DONOVAN, Post 
SVo, illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 38, 6d, 
SCOTLAND- 

YARD. By H. F. WOOD, Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 
post &vo, Unatrated boards, 24. 


OR MAIMIE’S SAKE; A Tale of Love 

and Dynamite, By GANT ALLEN, Author of “The 

Devil's Die,’ &c. Cheaper Edition, crown svo, cloth extra, 
33 























« 


x 
N EXCHANGE FOR A SOUL: A Novel. 
By MARY LINSKILL, Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 


HAT OTHER PERSON; A Novel. By 


Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s, 











BIBLE CHARACTERS ; Studies of David, 
Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. By the late CHARLES READE. 
D.C.L., Author of“ lt [s Never Too Late To Mend.” 
leatherette, 1s. 
[JNCLE SAM AT HOME. 
| BRYDGES. With © Tilustrations. 
trated boards, 2s, ; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


(PHE HORSE AND HIS RIDER: An 
Anecdotic Medley. By “ THORMANBY.” Crown sVo, 
cloth extra, és. , (Shortly, 
London: CHATTO and WINDUsS, Piccadilly, W. 

NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

THE YOUNGEST MISS GREEN, By F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “Grandmother's Money,” &c. 3 vols, 

THE DAUGHTER OF DIVES. By LEITH DERWENT, 
Author of “Circe’s Lovers,” &c. 3 vols. 

THE DUCHESS, By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” 
“Phyllis,” &c. 1 vol., crown &svo, 6s. 


Fe ip aro, 
[Shortly, 


Post syo, illus- 








A CREATURE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By HARRY 


LANDER, 3 vols, 
A MODERN DELILAH, By VERE CLAVERING, 
3 Vola, 
NINETTE; an Idyll of Provence. By the Author of 
“Vera,” “ Blue Roses,” && 1 vol, crown 80, Gs, 
ondon: Hurst and BLACKETT, Limited, 


C~naaclo 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 

The annual meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science began on Sept. 5 at Bath with an address from 
the president of the year, Sir Frederick Bramwell. In this he 
maintained that whatever contributions civil engineers have 
made to past science by original research, they have by their 
applications of scientific discoveries done much to advance 
science, the discoveries in science and the applications of 
science acting and reacting upon each other. In these ap- 
plications success had attended the civil engineer mainly 
because of his attention to small things. The gradual intro- 
duction of prime movers to supplant the muscular power of 
nian or beast was described as the greatest feat in our civilis- 
ation since the introduction of printing by movable type. The 
prodigies performed by the steam-engine were referred to; 
but Sic Frederick prophesied that its place would be taken by 
some more economical form of heat-engine driven by com- 
bustion of gas or petrolenm vapour. The impulses given to 
enginocring by the improvement in the making of steel were 
also dwelt upon. 

The eight sections sat on the 6th, the best attended being 
th:t of Mechanical Science, where, after the opening address by 
Mr. Preece on “ The Applications of Electricity to Mankind’s 
Needs,” Colonel Gouraud described Edison's phonograph. the 
audience being greatly delighted with its reproduction of the 
human voice in gepeech and song; and Mr. Edmunds read a 
paper on the graphophone. In the Economical Section Lord 
Bramwell’s address, read by his brother, upheld the /aéserz 
fa/re doctrine in political economy, and condemned legislative 
intermeddling with property and contracts; in the Geograph- 
ical Section Sir C. Warren treated on the means of extirpating 
the slave-trade in Africa ; in the Geological Section Professor 
Boyd Dawkins spoke of the impossibility of measuring geo- 
logical time in years; Professor Tilden discoursed to the 
Chemical Section on the need of concentration and thorough- 
ness in study; Mr. Thiselton Dyer addressed the Biological 
Section on the rise of botany from an elegant accomplishment 
to a serious study; and Professor Fitzgerald addressed the 
Physical Science Section. 

On the 7th, Mr. G. W. Hastings, M.P., presided in the 
Economic Section, where Professor Sidgwick gave an 
address on the current conceptions of State Socialism. Pro- 
fessor Foxwell read a paper on the tendency of competition to 
result in monopoly, and said that all the most characteristic 
tendencies of the age favoured the growth of monopoly. Mr. 
B. Shaw treated of Social Democracy, and considered the 
municipalisation of urban rents, the speedy nationalisation of 
the land, and the abolition of the House of Lords to be fast 
approaching. There was a long discussion. Sir John Lubbock 
entertained a large audience in the Zoological Department 
with accounts of the habits of solitary bees and wasps. In 
tho Physiological Department, Professor Roy read a paper in 
favour of wearing waist-belts and stays, which gave rise to an 
animated discussion. Sir Charles Wilson again presided over 
the Geographical Section, where some interesting papers were 





read.—At night, Professor Ayrton gave a popular address on 
the subject of the electrical transmission of power. 

On Saturday, Sept. 8, the weather being fine and several 
excursions having been arranged to places of interest, the 
sections were somewhat thinly attended. In the Chemistry 
Section the report of the committee on chemical education was 
presented and discassed at some length. In the Anthropo- 
logical Section the Rev. B. Danks and Rev. R. H. Codrington 
described the marriage customs of people in the Eastern 
Archipelago and Polynesia. Sir-John Lubbock, M-P., discoursed 
to working men in the bie Hall on the “ Mental Condition 
and Ideas of the Savage Races.” . a 

The services at the Abbey and other principal churches 
were al] fully attended on Sunday. At the Abbey, the Bishop 
of Sydney (Dr. Barry) preached in the morning, and the Rev. 
Dr. Tristram in the evening: at St. Mary's, Bathwick, the 
Rey. Hayes Robinson ; at St. Michael’s, the Rev. T. J. Bonney, 
Professor of Geology at the London University; and the 
Venerable Archdeacon Browne, of Madras; the Bishop of 
Nelson, at St. Andrew's; and at the Octagon Chapel, where for 
many years the first Herschell was the organist, Prebendary 
Davis, of Cullompton, was the preacher. 

There was a great deal of activity shown in the sections on 
Monday, the 10th. ‘In the Geographical Section a paper was 
read on the condition of Central Africa, Bechuanaland, the 
Transvaal, the Cameroons, Tunis, and South Morocco. In the 
course of the discussion, Sir Charles Wilson, Sir Francis de 
Winton, and the Rev. John Mackenzie agreed from their 
African experiences in thinking that there is not yet any cause 
for alarm respecting Stanley. In the Economic Section, the 
variations in the monetary standards, the use of index num- 
bers, and the amount of gold and silver in use as money and in 
the arts were discussed. In the Technical Science Section, 
various new applications of electricity to lighting and to other 
purposes were described. In the Anthropological Section, pre- 
historic commerce, the early races of Western Asia, and dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor, occupied attention.—During the after- 
noon a large party of the members of the Association were 
taken over the new baths by Major Davis. These baths incor- 
porate all the portions of the old Roman work which lies 
beneath them.—Professor Bonney lectured in the evening at 
the Drill Hall, which was densely filled. He dealt with the 
structural characters of the gneissic and schistose rocks of the 
Laurentian and Huronian systeme of Canada, and of the pre- 
Cambrian period of the British Isles. 

The sections were very busy on the ]]th, which practically 
saw the conclusion of the Association's work. One of the best 
attended sections was the Economic Science Section, where a 
discussion took place on the leasehold system in our towns, 
and considerable support was given to the enfranchisement. 
project. The industrial education of women was also dis- 
cussed. Mr. Isaac Pitman was heard in support of his views 
on spelling reform. The Physical Science and Mechanical 
Sections discussed the question of lightning-rods. The Chemical 
Section had before it the action of light on water colours.—In 
the evening there was a soirée in the Assembly Room. 
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The General Committec met at the Guildhall on the 12th 
to receive the report of the Committee of Recommendations, 
and the concluding mecting was held in the Assembly Rooms; 
the Mayor entertaining a large party in the evening. 

Professor Flower, director of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, has been elected president of the Associa- 
tion for the meeting at Newcastle-on-Tyne, beginning on 
Sept. I next year ; and an invitation from Leeds to meet there 
in 1890 has been accepted. 











FARL AND COUNTESS FITZWILLIAM’S GOLDEN WEDDING. 
There were great rejoicings at Wentworth Woodhouse on 
Monday, Sept. 11, in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the wedding day of Earl and Countess Fitzwilliam. A garden- 
party was given, to which about two thousand invitations 
were issued to the tenantry and leading residents in the dis- 
trict. In the afternoon there was a gathering in the marble 
saloon, when a series of presentations were made to the noble 
Karl and Countess. The tenantry and friends at Wentworth, 
to the number of three hundred, presented to the Countess her 
portrait, by Herkomer, and an illuminated address. ‘Ihe 
followers of the Fitzwilliam Hunt presented to his Lordship a 
picture of a hunting group in Wentworth Park; in it are 
portraits of the noble Earl, Ladies Alice and Albreda Fitz- 
william, and the first and second huntsmen. Presentations 
were also made by the Magistrates of the West Riding, the 
past and present officers of the Yeomanry Cavalry. the Cor- 
poration of Peterborough, and the inhabitants of Malton. 

Our last issne contains Portraits of the Earl and Countcss 
Fitzwilliam, a two-page Engraving of Wentworth Woodhouse, 
with many smaller illustrations of the historic building, and a 
representation of the Fitzwilliam Hunt picture. 


At Doncaster on Sept. 11 the Duke of Beanfort's Button 
Park won the Great Yorkshire Handicap Plate, Mr. J. 
Charlton's Treasurer being second, and Lord Durham's Drizzle 
third. Mr. C. Perkins’s Chitabob won the Champagne Stakcs, 
Mr. C. Archer's Frapotel the Fitzwilliam Stakes, Mr. Ley- 
bourne’s Goldseeker the Doncaster Welter Plate, Sir R. 
Jardine’s Sweetbriar the Clumber Plate, Mr. Abington’s 
Master Bill the Glasgow Plate, and the Duke of Westminster's 
Rydal had a walk over for the Filly Stakes. On Wednesday 
Lord Calthorpe’s Seabreeze won the St. Leger Stakes, Chillington 
being second, and Zanzibar third. Lord Penrhyn’s Noble 
Chieftain won the Bradgate Park Stakes, and Mr. Leybourne’s 
Goldseeker the Cleveland Handicap. 








MARRIAGE. 
On Sept. 5, at St. Mary's Episcopal Church, Glasgow, by the Rev. F. E, 
Ridgeway, Vicar: Sydney Barnet Hopkins to Olive, daughter of the late 
Thomas*B. Johnson, Esy., both of Jamaica, West Indies. 


DEATH. 
On Sept. 6, at Buckden, Major-General Crompton Stansfield, of Esholt 
Hall, Yeadon, aged fifty-three, 
4° The charye for the insertion of Rirths, Marrtages, and Deaths, 
ts Five Skillings. 
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LADIES’ DRESSES. 


| NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


—___—_—_—. 


AND a ee as ee care [ ECTURES on ASTRONOMY, by Mr. R. A, 
WITH PERFORMANCES DURING 1x87, 4 procror, in ST. JAMES'S HALL, on MONDAY 
S P E A R M A N SS } EVENINGS, OCT. 1,8, 15, 22,20, and NOV. 5, to cottiinence at 
5 RIGHT p.m. Sofa stalls, 53.: balcony 3s. : wdtmission, ls. Sofa : . ANN NaN 
T: B W G G “tails for the series of Six Lectures (nimmbered and reserved), ANY | : . wy, NY 
fP Y M_M [J Qne Guinea, Tickets and progmunmes to be obtained of \ y \\ 
© ‘TEL. IOGRAPHY OF . 5 RACE, CHAPPELL and CoO,. 50, New Bond-street ; and at St. James's ANY aN 
Hall; and the usual Concert Agents. WON 
EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS WITH LIFE-LIKE PORTRAIT. AN AUTOGRAPH E R BY \ M RK \\ 
LETTER, AND : ay ' na \ SMM 
AND ; YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, 4 VEY 8 


ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
prices. In Pure Woot ouly. 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut, 


These beautiful Goods are supplicd to Ladies 
themselves, net through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


“LOUIS” 
___ VELVETEEN. 


“A TREATISE ON CRICKET," 
By Dr. W. G. GRACE. 
Dr. Grace's splendid play at Lord’s in Gentlemen v. 
Australians gives additional interest and value to this 
the Standard Work. 


Price ONE SHILLING; by post, is. 2d. the Whole Winter. New ice rink aud sun ¢ 


~ ~ }) ( snoW-eshoeing. rRKaliny Hioaoopaeinhe { sleic Cul 
Of all Booksellers, Bookstalls, and Athletic Depots. Sets COE SDC g, ARAL O. Tobe ie, ead Rolie 


ILIFFE & SON, 98, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 














The Maloji Rursaal (6000 Tt. who 


Vide * Alpine Winter 1m its Medical Aspects? (Churelill. 








Every yard bears the name “ LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, | 
London, E.C., who supply all shades and all | 
qualities at most reasonable prices, 


4 Mr. HENRY IRVING. EVERY EVENING at &.15, Mr. 
RICHARD MANSFIELD as DR. IEKYLE ANU MER UY DE. 
MORNING PERFORMANCE EVERY SATURDAY at. 2.30. 
Box-oftice (Mr. Jd. Hurst) Open Daily from TEN to FIVE, 


WINTER RESIDENCE in the ENGADINE. 


e seaJevel, open for 


NONSCIENCE MONEY.—The Chancellor of 








Mein 8 


AINA Loveliness 
s/o Bonds? 


London. 








riilery, Milana-e¢ 











SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 


QS HIRTS.~ FORD S EUREKA. 

h “The moat perfect fitting made,"—Ohserver, 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Shirts of the best qaality, 

Should try FORD'S EUREKA, ga, f0s,, dos, balfalozen. 


QHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Bpeciai to Measure, 
Tilustraced Sclf-measure post-free. 
° Rr, FORD and CO. 41. Poultry, London, 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Collar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 63. ; Superior, ta, 6d. ; Extra 
Fine, 9s. Send three (not less) with cash, Nerurned ready for 
use, carriage paid.—R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


7 GIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrink in washing, not if washed lon times; 
Flastic, soft as silk,two for 218.; Extra Quality, (wo for 278, 
Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
UW. FORD and O0., 41, Poultry, London. 


GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


4 VESTS. summor and winter weight, 32 to 48 inches 
chest; Pants ta match, 32 to 52 waist. Vests, 49, 6d. to 64. od. 
each; Pants, os vd. te as, 6d. ; Half-Hose, 38, &L, 7a. 6d, 05. bd., 
the half-dozen. Self-measure and petrcros free from the Sule 
Mokers, R. FORD and Cd... 41, Poultry, London, 











Mr. HENRY 
IRVING woetes:-°7 
Sind pour razors cr- 
cellent,” 


In Case com plete. 
Black Handle .. 5,0 
Ivory = do. + 7,6 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW-CROUND 


Frow aff Dealers, or 
dtrect from the English 
Dopdt, $1, Frith-atreet, Fe A Z O R 
Sobo-square, London, W. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


OOLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold. from 8s. 64. per 
doz, Gent's 4-fold, from 4e. Ud. per doz, 













OUFFS: For Tadies, Gentlenten, and 
Chitdren, from Se. Md. per auz. 


Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER,BELFAST. 





List of Publications Post-free upon Application. 





Now ready, 


MNHE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for Is, containing Numerona Engeravines from the 
ILL USTRATEO LONDON NEWS: Tables of Stamps. Taxes, and 
Licenses; Eclipses, Remarkablo Events, Posreomee Recu- 
hefrons, and a great variety of Useful and juteresting Inform. 
ation. The Trade supplied by G. Vices ers, Ateci-court (172), 
Straud; and WH. Williams, 48, Old Batley, Londen, 











Rleventh Edition, Js, ; post-rree, 2 stamps, 


YHE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 
or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER. Patdrehed by Jo. MILs, 21, Claverton. 
si, S.W. “Everybody should read this httle book.’—Seotsauuan, 





Catalognes free on application. 


BAYLISS, JONES, & BAYLISS, 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Office & Show-Rooms : 139 & 141, CANNUN-ST., E.C. 


£S"70,000. 
JENNER & KNEWSTUB, LIMITED, 


have porchased the entire Stock of a Diamond Merchant 
and Manufacturing Jeweller to the value of 


SEVENTY THOUSAND POUNDS, 
consisting of magnificent 


STARS, TIARAS, NECKLACES, BRACELETS, 
BROOCHES, SOLITAIRES, 
EARRINGS, PENDANTS, QCARF PINS, 


GEM RINGS, &c.,, 


which they are ccHiing at MALF-PRICE, thus affording an 
uDprecedented oppurtunity for making advantugeous 
purchasca, 
An inapection of this extremely cheap and very beautifrul 
collection ia most reapect{(ally invited. 


JENNER & KNEWSTUB, 


to Her Majesty the Quecn and T.IH. the Prince and 
Princess of? Wales, 


33, ST. JAMES’S-STREET, and 66, JERMYN-STREET, 8.W. 





’ the Exchequeracknowledaes the receipt of Five zodollar 
Rank of Montreal Notes, remitted from Ottawa, Canada, 3 an 
envelope addressed to Mr. W. H. SMITH. 


i te oe ee ee 


(CHEQUE BANK (Limited). Established 1873. 
J Very convement im paving Prudesmemr ss eects, — 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall; ¥, George-y urd, Lombard-street, 
City. 











J EFT OFF CLOTHES purchased hy Mr. 
4A and Mrs. L. PHILLIPS, Old Curtasity Shop, 3b, Thayer. 
street, Manchester-square, London, Wo Baukers referenes, 
apporntinents kept, parcels recerve attention. Estab, TG yeurs, 





PLAYLOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 


thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed ty the tnost 
enument Skin Doctors, Post-free, Send df or a5 penny stale, 

TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, Wy 








OWLE’S PENNYROYAL and STEEL 
PILLS for FEMALES, Sold in Boxes, la, 1bd. ans) os. od, 

of al) Chenusts, Sent anywhere on reeeypt of Wor st stamps by 
the LINCOLN and MIDLANDCOUNTIES DRUG CO., Lincoln, 





HOLLoway's PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pills porify the blood, correct. all disordera of the 
liver, stomach, Kidneys, and bowels, The Ocntment is un. 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 





Us=E 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


Ask your Grocer for a Sample, gratis. 





“Tt fs especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.” —Sur Charics 6. Cameron, M.D, 





ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Samples and Price-Lists, post-free. 


' Children’a .. 1.2 | Memstitched a 
Ladies’... -. 2 4)) Ladies’ .. 2) < 
Gent's .. Gent's... .. 40 





> 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST 





WENONENSK NE NATE AAA TEES 








Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTENTS :--Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsia and Inedvestien ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic; Notes for 
Dyspepuiles > Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp. 

Address : Pubifsher, 46, Holborn 

Viaduet, London, B.C, 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


‘TORPID LIVER 


=~ Positively cured by 
| C these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 


tress from Dyspepsia, 
ITTLE 












Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Djzzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bad Ta:te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, § 
Pain in the Bide, ete. 
They regulate the 
Bowels apd prevent 
Oonstipation and Piles. The smallést and 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetab’'e, 
and do not grip? or purge, but by thelr gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pili of the United States. In 

hials ba ls. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent. 
y post. 

illustrated pamphlet free. British Depo 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 
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PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 





and TRAVELLING 


DRESSES. 


AUTUMN 





(GLOAKS, COSTUMES, &c. 





IMBROIDERED ROBES, in 


Cashmere, Cloth, &c. as .- from£1 15 0 
VELVET VELVETEENS, Coloured § and 

Black oe a re ~ veryard 0 1 6 
All-Wool FRENCH CASHMERES and 

MERINOS .. 35 re Pr per yard 0 111 
CUSTUME CLOTH, 43 in. wide, All Wool, 


per yard 0 2 9 
Navy Blue YACHTING SERGE, All Wool, 
vers wide .. oe i's ee peryard 0 1 0 





NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 


from 42s. to 63s. 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 
from 52s. 6d. to£t 4 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, in New Designs 
from 33s. Gd. to 5&6 5 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, New Patterns, in 
Mackintosh aa .- from I?s. 6d. to 3 3 0 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 
and Trimmed Fur ss .. from 63s. 0 9 9 O 


0 





BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 


COSTUMES .. ag ee .» from£1 5 6 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué. In 
various designs, great novelty .. from 3 3 @ 


Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed Plain, Stripe, 
and Check Silk, or Velvet... .» from 218 6 

CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, In Real Devon- 
shire Serge .. ss “x ro a3 - 0 611 
CHILDREN'S Silk and Fancy COSTUMEs, 
from 0 18 11 

CHILDREN'S JERSEY COSTUMES (fifty 
designs)  .. ‘ ae a .- from 0 5 11 





SILES, SATINS, VELVETS, &c. 


200 Pieces Coloured Brocaded SATINS, 
sultable for Tea-Gowns, very rich .. per yard £0 4 6 

300 =Pleces Rich Coloured FAILLE 
FRANCAISE wes 7 oa per yard 0 4 11 

Extra Rich BROCADES, suitable fir Court 
Trains and Brida) Wear ee per yard 0 7 11 


PATTERNS and Illustrations 


post-free. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 
UMBRELLAS. 


ra > 4 a = 
7&6 OF: te CoN 
LIMITED" \ 























S.FOX &'COLimiTeD 


KL | 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL : 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements apEotectoe by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Goren greater Neatness to tho 
Umbre 


facture the Steel specially for all 
their frames and are thus ablo to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
ey nominal price over infcricr 
makes, 


MELLIN'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


FOOD. 








MARK, 





PILLS 


CAMOMILE 


Are confidently recommeniedt as a simple but cerlain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, selected from hundreds :— 
“* Croydon, 1885. 

“Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
1 and one recommend them to all 
Laufering from the same. 
"a i Pll == J. WILKINSON.” 


fl f 


i -Monthiy Magazines, 


tae 


POCTIE, ‘Me, Od. and 11s, 
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HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


—— 





Incontestebly proved by thirty years’ med.cat experience to be 


THE PUREST, TUE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILOREN. 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 


Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in [reland. oe a eG as one Brwa Co d-Liver 

*“‘T consider Dr. De Joxan’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver | oi) ag a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 

Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust,and | chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
a therapeutic agent of great value.” by the world of medicine.” 


Dr. SINCLAIR, COGHILE, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 
‘In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous 
Disease, Dr. Dz Joxon’s Light-Brown Oil possesses 
greater therapeutic efficacy than any other Cod-Liver Oil 
with which I am acquainted.”’ 








Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King's College. 

“Dr. Dr Joxan’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 

stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils.”’ 

Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pinte, 4s. 9d.: Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 

Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

CAUTION.~—Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 


Cf) cia MIGHTIER Ora ay {THE SWORD of 
AL POINTED Pry THAN Ud 
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THE BALL-POINTED PENS never seratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 
Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. 

The “FEDERATION” Holders not only 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
firm grip, Price 2d., 4d., and 6d, 





4 







= i ‘ 
Assorted Rox of 30 Pens for 1s 







Id..or with 
ehonu Holder for Is, 6d.—of all Stationers, 
CBr. Rize or post-free fi orm 
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ORMESTON & LASS 
EDINBURGH 

















BENHAM & SONS 


CHIMNEY-PIECES, STOVES, TILES, 
COOKING APPARATUS, KITCHENERS, 
LAUNDRIES, LIFTS, ENGINEERING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC BELLS. 
WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON. 


EXTRACTS, 
“Mr. BENGER'S admirable 
preparations,”—Lancet, 











GOLD MEDAL AWARDED ~ 


CAUTION. 
BENGER'S Foon differs en- I 
tirely from any other Food | 
obtainabie, When mixed 4 
With warm milk it forms a 
delicate nutritious cream, in 
which the curd is reduced to 
the same flocculent digestible 










INTERNATIONAL 


“We have given !t in very 
many cases with the most 
marked benefit, patients fre- 
| guently retaining it after 
condition in which it exists in Z Trxs, 1/6, 2/6 & 5/~ ~ (fms every other food had been 
human milk, so that hard in- For Children and Invalids, rejected.”"—London Medical 
digestible masses cannot form —————— ———— Record, 
in the stomach, ‘ “Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
was wonderful. ‘The little 
fellow grew strong and fat, 
and is now ina thriving con- 
dition—in fact the ‘ Flower of 
the Flock.'"—Private Letter, 





It may be had of Chemists, 
&c,, everywhere, or will he 
forwarded free by Parcel 
Post direct from the Manu- 
facturers, 





MOTTERSHEAD & CO. (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), 
7, Exchange-street, MANCHESTER. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO., Linen. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

“CLUB” 

CYCLES, \D 
“4 \ \. 

| steerer i 









tet, 
et Sale AE 
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«Marlboro? Club,” No. Swift” Safeiy, Nook. 
Works: COVENTRY. LONDON: 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct. MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria-buildings. 


Send for Catalogue cul Particulars of our New Easy Payment Sustem. 


akin s Gury 
OCAd 


os should avold the Cheap Te: 
CAUTION. LADIES now being sold aeeenae 
¥ are simply the refuse of ti Ines ket, 
ieahe oe a ve refuso of the Chinese markets, and are 
DAKIN & CO., Established 1 
ig LARGEST TEA HOUSES IN Te eee 
vee, 7 ell supply ONLY PURE TEAS, COFFEES, &., 
pres of UNSURPASSED QUALITY, and 
! all GUARANTEE a DIRECT SAVING in Prices, 
-So | if Number One, St. Paul's-churchyard, & Oxford-circns, 
oe my ; me SEND FOR PRICE-LIST, and compare with what you 
{| | are now paying. y 
ie acres ALL SAMPLES POST-FREE. 
a ee DAFEIN & SCO. 


——— = Offices & Warehouses, CARTER-LANE, E.C. 





Trade-Mark. 


~ 
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by Strand, inthe Pariah of St. Clement. Danes, in the County of Middleeex, by Lranam BROTHERS, 





| 


SEPT. 15, 1888 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS, 


Messrs, SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have 
ready for immediate 
use a Very large assort- 
ment of Boys’ and 
Yourus’ CLOTHING. 
They will also 
be pleased to send, 
upon application, pat- 
TURNS Of MATERIALS 
for the wearof Gentle- 
men, Boys, or Ladies, 
together with = their 
new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of FASR- 
{ON8, containing abont 
300 Engravings. This 
furnishes details of the 
various departments, 
with Price-Lists, &c,, 
and is a usefnl Guide 
GP B Lo eer nole Cos- 
; : tume for Gentlemen, 
“ETON.” Boys, and Ladies, 
Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ “ Wear-Resisting ” Fabrics 
(Reg.) are especially adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., 


65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
TIME-CHECKING MACHINES. 


NO OVER-PAYMENTS. 2 
NO ERRORS. ae 4 ee 
NO DISPUTES. P- fay 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. es Fae 
GREAT ECONOMY. =. 
CHECKS OVERTIME WORKED. * * 
Indicating, Counting, and Clock- | BRX&2 
work mechanisin a specialty, 
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HOW MANY DO YOU WANT TO CHECK? 





INVENTIONS PERFECTED. 
PATENTS OBTAINED, ~—— ¥ 


LEWELLAN MACHINE CO.,BRISTOI. 
HALL-MARKED SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 


Deautifully enyrayed or plain, in lenther- 
covered case. Free hy Parcel Past, 3s. 6d. 
A. W. ABRAHAMS, %, Edghaston-street, 

Ssirmingham, 






‘K” Class, for Officials’ Signatures, 









Wholesale Manu. 
me factnrer. Jus 
trated Catalogue 
Free. 


Drawing {-81z6, 


LL 


ORPULENCY. 





_ Recipe and notes how to harmicssly, effectually, and 





| 


rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
&c. “Sunday Times” says :—*Mr. Russell's aim is to 
eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment is 
the trite one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 
prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 

27, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE to July, 1888, now ready. 
7 (THE UN OF THE PERIOD.” 

Ree 


TRADE-MARK. : EGD, 
NONOURS, PARIS, 1878: SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE 1:80; 
«' 


TREBLE <\ EXPRESS RIFLES. 
GRIP 


DO WENRY OR METFORD 
tS a RIFLING 


4 f 















RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4. 8 and 
~~ 10 bores, 20 to 50 guinens ; 360,400 “450, “um, and 577 Bore 
Express—hook Rifles, non-fouling, cartridge-cjecting—2# 
“360, 3.40, 320, "300, and "220 bores, from 3 to 10 guineas: Single 
Hamimerless, same bores, & to 10 guineas, CAPE GUNS, one 
barrel rifled, other barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 
hall—«s M.L.'a from 6 guineas; as BL from 10 to 39 guineas, 
COLONIAL GUNS, one pair of barrels, rifled, with extra shot 
harrets, choked or cylinders, from 1a to 40 wuinens, this latter 
forming a hattery of itself for the man of inv derate means ; 30 
to ors ritled barrels, 10 to 28 bore ahot for paper or brass shells, 
Send six statips for Catalorue of Gung, Rifles, and Revolvers, 
the largest Stock in the Trade, to GE, LEWIS. Gun Maker, 
32 & 33, Lower Loveday-street, birmingham. Established 1850, 


LIQUID WATERPROOF 


BLACKING 


No bruihes required. Applied’ # 
with sponge atiached to the 
cork Givexa brilliant polish, 
equal to patent leather,to Boot : 
Shocs, Harne-sand Leather ar cles,which ] 
a weck in all weathers. Mud can bo washed 
and polish remaina, Sold everywhere. 


Ly 





“O'CONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY CIRISH). 
“WALLACE MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
THE “ BALLYHOOLEY ” WHISKY CIRISH), 


(RKGISTERED BRaNps.) 


Wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKEBS & (‘o., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN. 















FOR 

Sciati 
Clatica. 
R. J. Watson, Esy., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 
writes: — "" Harness’ Hiectropathic Kelt has cont: 
B Sielely Cured me of sciatica. After wearing vt for a 
eth / got better, and am now guste free from 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testinonialss Pamphlet & Adviec free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consult: 
tig Electrician, the Medienl Battery Co. Ltde 

Only Address, 


52, OXFORO ST, rere 


ll to-day, if possibile. or write at ance 










198, Strand, aforesald.—Sarurpay, SEPTEMBER 16, 1888. 
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1. Mr. Justice Day. 
2. The President, Sir James Hannen. 
3. Mr. Justice A. L. Smith. 
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4. Mr. George Lewis, Solicitar to Mr. Parnell. 
5. Mr. W. Graham, Counsel for the Times, 
6. Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., Counsel for Mr. Parnell. 


REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE FOR TRANSMISSION ARROAD. 
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7. Mr. Cunynghame, Secretary to the Commigston. 
8 Mr. T. Quinn, M.P. 
9. Mr. C. 8. Parnell, M.P. 


THE OPENING OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION, 


iolienatn Google 


oe ee ee ——— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. | 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

Some parists (who live in the West-End of London) have 
expressed their contempt for the panic in Whitechapel, and 
their indignation at the interest that is excited there by half 
a dozen murders, committed by some uncultured person. They 
are confident that an essay by Ruskin, or a poem by Browning, 
would not be received just now by an East-End public with 
half the satisfaction it would derive from some information 
about this malefactor. Of course these highly-educated ond 
elezant-minded individuals are quite right. But it sometimes 
strikes one that there are people in the world who bave not 
enongh of human nature about them. This is especially 
noticeable in small literary folk, and still more so in amateur 
artistic circles. They are full of sympathy, but with only printed 
matter, chiefly in verse, and with doubtful works on canvas, 
on which they will dilate by the hour. They have apparently 
had no experience of life as it is whatever, and only a nodding 
acquaintance even with vice. Their language is like a pro- 
longed stammer, which the sanguine listener expects will 
culminate in something worth hearing, but which never does. 
Humour, the disinfectant of Coarseness, they do not possess, 
so that everything which is not delicate is coarse to them ; 
while their nervous organisation is so “highly strung” that 
everything which is tragic is morbid. There are moments 
(“when we've had onr wine, and say d—ocanters”) in which 
one is tempted to think that the dreadful person who reads 
the police reports with gusto and says, “ Well, for my part, I 
confess I like a good murder,” is preferable to these ornaments 
of society. 


The device adopted of late by a negro minister of introducing 
dramatic effects into his discourse has, as one would naturally 
expect, more of the “ revival” in it than of novelty ; itis, in fact, 
only another form of the old “ miracle play,” but it doubtless 
makes a great impression. The Prodigal Son appearing ix 
propria peraond out of the forest must have given a point toa 
discourse upon that parable beyond the reach of eloquence, 
though his indecent clamour for the fatted calf (before a word 
had been said about it in his hearing) might, to less simple 
natures, have suggested collusion. Unhappily, this is a sort 
of surprise which will not bear repetition: “ What would you 
say, my brethren, if at this very moment there should emerge 
from yonder forest, spiritless, ragged, and emaciated from his 
diet of husks, the Prodigal Son himself? Why, goodness, 
gracious, there he is /” may do for once and away, but it 
would be on his first appearance only that the performer could 
make » success. In the case under consideration the experi- 
ment was rather expensive, for the Prodigal’s hunger was far 
from feigned. We have had nothing so realistic in Church 
services in England for many a day ; the last instance of the 
kind was one in which a Methodist minister, wishing to con- 
vince his congregation of the actual personality of the Father 
of Evil, suddenly produced a black man from the pulpit, like 
a Jack-in-the-Box. The effect was tremendous, but unsatis- 
factory: a few hardened sceptics laughed, while the others, 
and all the faithful, went into fits. 





Is it possible what the Hai/way Press has been telling us 
of the cost of getting a railway Bill through Parliament can 
be correct ? That the Parliamentary costs of the Brighton line 
were £4806 a mile, the Manchester and Birmingham £5190, 
and the Blackwall £14,414! And this, when many lines, 
under favourable circumstances, themselves cost but £10,000 4 
mile. To whom do these immense sums go? Is it to the 
solicitors? The solicitor’s bill of one line mentioned by the 
paper in question (though I do not name it here, because, 
though doubtless true, it has the appearance of a monstrous 
libel) “contained 10,000 folios, occupying twelve months in 
taxation, and amounted to £248,000!” The solicitors, of 
course, lay the blame upon the barristers. ‘“ You have no idea, 
my dear Sir, of the fees exacted by counsel in these cases"; but 
it is for the shareholders, and eventually the public, who have 
to pay for it all. John Bull is known to be the most patient 
of all beasts of burthen—next to the ass; but when one con- 
siders how long he has put up with this wasteful and useless 
expenditure, it strikes one that he is the ass itself. 





There is no one who has fallen so much of late years in 
public estimation as “the Noble Savage.” I can remember the 
time when, thanks mainly to Fenimore Cooper, he was at the 
very top of the tree. Our philosophers used to point to him 
as (with some trifling drawbacks, such as his fancy for wearing 
false hair with the scalp attached to it) a model for civilised 
man. Our poets idolised him; at the least cross (such as a 
decrease in their circulation), they threatened to exchange 
their farnished lodgings in Mayfair for a wigwam in the 
wilderness : “I will wed some savage woman ; sie shall rear 
my dusky race!” Even from the pulpit we were told that we 
might learn much from the simple virtues of the savage! 
Then the Red Man, as the Laureate tells us, laughed and 
danced about his tree ; now, he is “ the Red Man and still "— 


played out, exploded ; those who know most about him even | 


use the expression “ bust up.” The bull's-eye of the explorer 
has been brought to bear upon him; and those who imagined 
that, whatever record leapt to light, the noble savage never 
could be shamed, have had reason to alter their opinion. We 
have long, in fact, known him fora lying cruel thief, much less 
fitted to point a moral than adorn a tale ; but till lately we did 
believe that he had the merit of being unconventional—a 
virtue which, since very few of us possess it ourselves, we ore 
inclined to estimate at a fancy price. And now, from the joint 
testimony of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. Tyler we learn that 
the N. S. is a martyr to convention, swathed in it as his squaw 
swathes his infant, so that he can move neither hand nor foot. 
“When wild in woods the noble savage ran” is a time, it seems, 

net, acolaliy speaking, had no existence. He never did ran 


nS 









1 he was. married, he was less his own 


A "cau eiled by his mother’s apron-string or his 
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master than even an Englishman. Until a son was born 
to him, his mother-in-law—though he had to live in her house— 
never spoke to him. No wonder the savage tribes are dying out! 
Of course he remained childless, If we had this system here, 
half the letters in the Daily Tvlegraph about the results of 
matrimony would never have been written. Then again, if 
he was so imprudent as to have children, he was not allowed 
to claim relationship to them; his heirs were his nephews 
and nieces. The attention shown to married uncles under 
these circumstances must have been much greater than is 
experienced among ourselves. To myself, who once believed 
in the N.S., it is painful to pursue these revelations of the 
professors of anthropology concerning him. I would rather 
have learnt that my old friend with the philosophic air and 
the expressive “ugh,” had had no existence than that he was 
fettered with the same bonds as we are, with even less oppor- 
tunities of escaping from them. A chief might leave his 
Wigwam occasionally on pretence of going to a “ palaver,” but 
it could never bave been so good as a club; while for the 
inferior “ braves ” there does not appear to have been even the 
refuge of a public-house; they had “ fire-water” (which it is 
no wonder they cottoned to, asa relief from the convention- 
alities), but they must have drunk it at home or (very un- 
comfortably) on the war-path ; no light from the hospitable 
windows of “The Stake and Scalping-knife” ever tempted 
them to spend their evenings “ out.” 


‘Odd and even” is not a game to which the energies of 
even our sporting population have been much directed, but 
under the name of “Fantan” it bas so taken the fancy— 
and more than “the Fancy,” for it pervades all classes—of the 
Chinese nation that it is prohibited by the Government under 
pain of death. A double handful of copper coins under a bow], 
with a couple of chopsticks to rake them ont four at a time, 
are the simple ingredients of this gambling game. The only 
peculiarity of it is that the bankers are always “naked to the 
waist "—which is unusual in financial establishments in this 
country. At thie “amusement,” we are told, the losers stake 
their homes, their wives, their children, and eventually them- 
selves—with a spit or a small-sword. 


The method of this madness seems childish in the extreme, 
but your true gambler in all countries thinks the simplest and 
quickest way to wealth the best. He prefers poker to whist, 
and baccarat to poker, and “the putting the pot on” some 
insignificant event, to be settled instantly, to anything. The 
backing one drop of rain upon the window at “ White's” to 
reach the bottom of it before another for a thousand pounds, 
and the same sum laid against the recovery of the man in the 
fit—with the stipulation that no doctor should be sent for—fall 
under this head. Some people seem to live only to bet. The 
Lord Mountford who blew out what he called his brains 
(doubtless for a bet) in 1755, was said “to have reduced his 
natural affections to the doctrine of chances.” When asked, 
after his daughter's marriage, whether an heir to the estate 
was not expected, he replied, “I really don't know; I have no 
bet upon it.” The most humorous story, perhaps, next to that 
of “the Jumping Frog,” and one which has the advantage of 
being a true one, is that of the caterpillar owned by a noble- 
man of the Regency, which, placed in the centre of a soup- 
plate, he backed at odds to make its way off it more quickly 
than any other caterpillar. It had not more legs than its 
fellows, but somehow it always ran faster, and was the cheapest 
racer that ever man kept. It was not until his Lordship had 
won many thousand pounds that it was discovered that he 
used to warm the plate. 


In the end, however, even that sagacious nobleman did 20t 
come ont of his gambling transactions with anything to the 
good ; and it is very, very seldom that such people do. When 
luck is with them on the green baize they flourish, of course, 
like green bays; but when they come to grief. they do so 
utterly. It is only a Marshal Bliicher who—if all stories of 
the Occupation are true—can lose at rouge-et-noir with the 
serene security of having the Bank of Paris behind him ; and it 
is but a very few who retire upon their laurels, or the fruit of 
them. Colonel Panton, whose name is still borne by a rather 
unfashionable London street, was one of these exceptions. He 
was the proprietor of the gaming-honse called Piccadilly Hal} 
at the time of the Restoration, and in one night won as many 
thousands as purchased him an estate of above £1500 a year. 
“ After this good fortune,” says an annalist of the day, “he 
had such an aversion to all manner of games that he would 
never handle cards or dice again, but lived very handsomely 
on his winnings to his dying day, which took place in 1681.” 
The incident is headed, with some stretch of charity, “A 
Reformed Gamester.” 


It is always a satisfaction to a journalist to know that a 
word he has dropped in season (or even “ ont of the season "’) 
has done good. He may be mistaken, of course, in supposing 
that what he has written has had anything to do with the 
matter ; but if so he errs in good company. I notice that even 
the Little Pedlington Chronicle and the Eatanswill Gazette 
always attribute whatever happens on the Continent, and even 
in Central Asia, to ‘the advice we ventured to offer to the 
Powers” (to my mind a charming word, “the Powers”) “a 
week or two ago.” I may be excused, therefore, for modestly 
drawing attention to the fact that the remonstrance I addressed 
to suicides the other day in connection with their habit of 
anathematising those they leave behind them has already had 
a good effect. A young gentleman, crossed in love, who took 
a dose of oxalic acid last week, but who subsequently, I am 
glad to say, was recovered, like Mr. Jingles Spanish adorer, 
by the stomach-pump, left this last testament (as he thought) 
behind him, instead of the usual malediction. ... “Tell her 
I thought of her to the last.... She was quite right in 
giving me up. for I was not good enough for her. ‘Yell her 
from me that I hope she will get some real good young man 
who is worthy of her.” He has been remanded “for the 
Chaplain’s advice” ; but he doesn't seem to need it. I hope he 
will find some real good young woman—with no acid about 
her—and be worthy of her. 
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OPENING OF THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 


The Special Commission of judicial inquiry, created by the 
Act of Parliament last Session, to investigate and report upon 
the charges and allegations made against Mr. Parnell and 
certain other members of Parliament, and other persons, in 
the trial of an action for libel brought by Mr. Frank O'Donnell 
against the proprietors of the Jimcs, was opened at the Royal 
Coarts of Justice, in the Strand. on Monday, Sept. 17. ‘The 
Commissioners, the Right Hon. Sir Jaines Hannen, Judge of 
the Divorce Court, Mr. Justice Day, and Mr. Justice A. L. 
Smith, three Judges of the High Court of Justice, were present, 
with the secretary, Mr. Cunynghame, sitting in the Probate 
Court. The counsel engaged in the case sat in two rows of 
seats, while the rest of the floor was occupied by newspaper 
reporters ; and persons admitted only by ticket formed the 
general audience, in the jury-box and in the galleries, so that 
there was no crowding. Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. Asquith were counsel for. Mr. Parnell and many other 
Irish members of Parliament, whose solicitor was Mr. George 
Lewis. In the absence of the Attorney-General, Mr. W. Graham 
appeared as counsel for Mr. J. Walter, M.P., chief proprietor of 
the 7imes, and for Mr. Wright, printer of the 7'imes, instructed 
by Mr. J. Soames, solicitor. Mr. G. Kebbel, solicitor. watched 
the case on behalf of Mr. Moser, late Inspector of the Criminal 
Investigation Department of the Metropolitan Police. Mr. C. 
S. Parnell, M.P., Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., Mr. Quinn, M.P., 
Mr. T. Gill, M.P., Dr. Fox, M.P., Mr. Arthur O'Connor, M.P., 
and Mr. H. Campbell, M.P., formerly Mr. Parnell's private 
secretary, were present. 

The President of the Royal Commissioners, Sir James 
Hannen, briefly stated the authority and scope of the inguiry, 
observing that they had all the powers vested in the High 
Court of Justice for the trial of any action, and would call 
before them any persons whom they might think able to throw 
light on the truth or falsehood of the allegations that had 
been made ; but they would hear that day euch applications, 
with regard to procedure, as might be submitted to them by 
the parties interested in this inquiry. The counsel then stated 
who were the parties for whom they appeared. 

Sir Charles Russell first asked which party would ke 
expected to begin opening the case; and Sir James Hannen 
said it was the opinion of the Court that the counsel for Mr. 
Walter and the 7/mes should open the case, and should tender 
evidence in support of the charges that they had made, to 
which the counsel for Mr. Parnell and others should reply. 

Sir Charles Russell then applied for an order to allow his 
side to inspect the original letters alleged to have been written 
by Mr. Parnell] and by Mr. Patrick Egan, formerly treasurer of 
the Irish Land League, and to obtain photographs of those 
letters, which, as he was instructed, were forgeries. This was 
agreed to by Mr. Graham for the proprietors of the 7imes, 
having the letters in their possession. ; 

The next application was for a general “order of dis- 
covery,’ compelling them to reveal by affidavit all the 
documents of which they were, or had been, in possession, 
bearing on the charges at issue. Mr. Graham contended that 
the Commissioners had no power, by the Act of Parliament, 
to make such a general order, as his clients were not litigant 
parties to an action in this case. Sir Charles Russell and 
Mr. Asquith, however, maintained the contrary, and quoted 
decisions of the High Court of Justice to show that the 
Judges had this power. Much was said also of notices which 
had been given to Mr. Parnell], Mr. T. Harrington, M.P., 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, M.P., Mr. Biggar, Mr. Quinn, and others, 
that they would be required to make a full affidavit of all 
documents in their possession, “relating to the matters in this 
Commission,” or belonging to the Irish Land League or 
National League. ‘The Commissioners retired for three 
quarters of an hour to consult upon this question. On their 
return into ‘court it was further discussed until Iuncheon- 
time ; after which, the Judges having again taken their seats 
on the bench, Sir James Hannen announced their decision. 
They held that they had power to order the persons who now 
appeared at this inquiry to make a full discovery of all docu- 
ments that might be of use in getting at the truth, and they 
would direct Mr. Graham’s clients, the proprietors of the 
Times, to prepare a schedule of all the documents in their 
possession, and to present it before the inquiry was to be 
resumed. 

Sir Charles Russell's third request of the Court was to 
order that the proprietors of the 7émcs should set forth what 
were the charges and allegations, and against what persons, 
they intended to stand by, and of what they meant to bring 
evidence. Mr. Graham endeavoured to avoid this demand by 
pleading that it was the Land League organisation, not any 
particular persons, as individuals, against which the charges 
were made; and that it was the object of the Commission to 
discover the individuals who were personally implicated. After 
much debate on this point, Sir James Hannen said that Mr. 
Graham's clients would be expected to particularise the 
charges ; but if they failed todo so it would be the duty of 
the Commissioners to gather the particulars for themselves. 
Mr. Graham said that his clients would do their best to carry 
out his Lordship's view, but it would necessarily be a work of 
great labour, involving much consideration, to frame spccific 
charges against every individual who might be implicated. 

It was arranged that the next sitting of the Court should 
be on Monday, Oct. 22, and that these particulars of the charges 
should be furnished a week before that date. 

Two other applications were made by Sir Charles Russell ; 
the first was to allow the evidence of Mr. Patrick Egan to be 
taken in America by commission, instead of obliging him to 
come to England. He is engaged in business as a corn- 
merchant at Lincoln, in the State of Nebraska, and is a State 
delegate for the Presidential election towards the close of this 
year. The application was considered premature, as the Court 
thought he might attend here in person at a later time. It 
was also requested that the Court should order the release of 
Mr. John Dillon, M.P., from his imprisonment at Dundalk, on 
his giving bail and promisirg not to speak at public meetings. 
The Court signified that an order to this effect, not insisting 
on bail, shoujd be issued three or four days before Oct. 22, to 
which date the sitting of the Court is adjourned. Mr. Dillon 
ae ieee been unconditionally released on account of UI- 

ealth. 


No fewer than 350 ladies entered for competition at a 
Beauty Show at Spa. 

A fire broke ont on Sept. 17 on a wharf at Cardiff, where a 
large quantity of petroleam was stored. The fire raged with 
great violence, and destroyed two landing-stages and three 
warehouses. 

The quinquennial festival of the Royal Albert Asylum for 
Idiots and Imbeciles of the Northern Counties was held on 
Sept. 17 at Lancaster. The occasion was ttilised for the 
opening of the Winmarleigh Recreation-hall. A recreation- 
hall for large assemblies of the patients, combining a suitable 
and commodious hall for the asgociated entertainments as well 
as aspacious play-room for the use of the girls and junior 
boys in inclement weather, had long been regarded as essential 
to the smooth and efficient working of the institution. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
PaRIS, Tuesday, Sept. 18. 

ublicans are rejoicing over the success of the journey 
ar il y Carnot in Normandy, which is all the more important us 
the Normans are prudent and conservative people, who do not 
give themselves away readily. From the many speeches made 
by the local authorities in presence of M. Carnot it is to be 
gathered that the Normans demand concentration of the 
Republican forces against the attacks of Coesarism and Dictator. 
ship and'the maintenance in France of a strong practical 
Government. The re-opening of Parliament is fixed for 
the beginning of October, and the idea is that’ M. Carnot 
will hope to see the Floquet Cabinet overthrown early in 
the Session, whereupon he will form an Opportunist 
Ministry, obtain the dissolution of the Chamber and get the 
general elections over well before the opening of the Universal 
Exhibition. M. Floquet, it appears, is rapidly approaching the 
end of his tether, for, in matters of Ministers as in matters of 
rulers, the French nation resembles a servant who is always 
wanting to ehange masters, and no sooner has it a new master 
than it begins to criticise, find fault, and finally ridicule. 
M. Floquet has entered upon the phase of ridicule, and then, 
as people say, “ Il est si peu Parisien.” And to be a Minister 
in France a man must be a “ Parisian.” What all this means 
it would be bard to say ; but it is 80,and probably will always 
remain so. France is an easy prey—if there were only a man 
strong enough to seize her. 

In spite of the warm summer weather the theatres are all 
reopening their doors, and the critics are being summoned 
to judge the new pieces. The Odéon has opened with 
an adaptation of Dostoievsky’s famous novel, “Crime et 
Chitiment.” In this long book Dostoievsky presents with 
prodigious subtlety the sentiments and sufferings of Russian 
souls ravaged by Nihilist doctrines, and with minute 
psychological analysis dissects the slender and manifold threads 
by which these seeming madmen are still connected with 
ordinary life and humanity. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to retain on the stage the many details of the novel, 
and the consequence is that the characters appear wild, 
improbable, and, therefore, uninteresting. The seven 
tableaux of this sombre melodrama are curious; they 
provoke the same sensations as a lugubrious waxwork show ; 
bat we do not feel any interest in the half-crazy student 
Rodion, who preaches the doctrine of justifiable assassination, 
carries out his doctrines on the person of an old money-lender, 
apes Hamlet, feels remorse, and finally gives himself up for 
punishment. M. Paul Mounet, however, has made an adwmir- 
able creation out of the student Rodion ; his acting is very 
fine, and suffices to classify him amongst the remarkable 
contemporary French actors. . 

The French follow with great interest the news from 
Africa concerning Stanley, Emin Pasha, and the various 
schemes of European occupation, the more so on account of 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s anti-slavery campaign. At the request of 
the Cardinal and of M. Goblet, the Minister of Marine has 
ordered all French war-ships in African waters to chase the 
slave-ships, especially if they carry the French flag. There is 
talk of organising a big volunteer military force, with a view 
to a humanitarian expedition in Central Africa, and several 
ardent Churchmen are trying to induce Cardinal Lavigerie to 
issue an appeal for men and arms. Meanwhile, a Société 
Frangaise Anti-Esclavagiste has been formed, with a number 
of eminent public men as members of the council. 


Germany, Denmark, Montenegro, Sweden, and Turkey are 
at present the only European countries not represented at the 
Universal Exhibition. According to the definitive calculations 
now made, foreign countries will occupy at the Exhibition of 
1839 more than 100,000 square métres of space—a larger area 
than in 1878. The preparations are advancing rapidly, and 
all kinds of marvels are being prepared to attract all the 
world to this World's Fair next year. The Eiffel tower has 
now reached more than half its projected elevation. A curious 
detail: amanufactory has been established specially in order 
to make paper-weights, candlesticks, medals, penholders, and 
various “ souvenirs” ont of the waste bolts and fragments of 
iron that are picked up at the base of the tower. 

Last week Paris boasted seven centenarians, five women 
and two men. By the death of Mdlle. Flore le Thuillier, in 
her hundred and first year, this number is reduced to six. This 
lady, who has been living for the last thirty years in the Rue 
Charlot, was a favourite pupil of the botanist Linnwus, had 
lived in interesting literary and political society under the 
Consulate, the Empire, and the Restoration, and was altogether 
a cultivated and distinguished person. In her younger days 
she placed a sum of 6UU0f. in a tontine of two thousand sub- 
scribers, and being the sole survivor during the past twenty- 
five years, Mdlle. le Thuillier was in receipt of an income of 
more than £12 a day. Fora long time this old lady had 
suffered from heart disense. 

M. Isidor, the Grand Rabbi of France, died last week at 
the age of seventy-five. An Alsacian, a strong orator, a man 
of great authority, and universally respected in France, M. 
Isidor was officer of the Legion of Honour. He will be suc- 
ceeded by M. Zadok Kahn, Grand Rabbi of Paris. 


On the occasion of the anniversary of the battle of Valmy, M. 
Paul Dérouléde, and about a thousand members of the Patriots’ 
Teague, placed wreaths around the pedestal of the Belfort 
lion at Paris. The patriots summed up their demands in two 
phrases : “ Revision of the Treaty of Frankfort” and “Revision 
of the Constitution of Versailles ”; and gave their creed in 


three cries, Vive l'Alsace Lorraine!” “Vive la France!” 
Vive la République !” 





Two congresses were opened simultaneously at Venice on 
Sept. 1d—one of literary men and artiste, and the other of 
meteorologists. Speeches of welcome were delivered by the 
local authorities, and it was announced that King Humbert 

consented to become the patron of the congress. 


; The Queen-Regent of Spain has signed a decree granting 
the Golden Fleece to the Duke of Edinburgh. The decree 
delegates the Prince of Wales to invest the Duke with the 
collar of the Order. > 
In the absence of the King, who was not well enough to be 
Present, the Session of the Netherlands States-General was 
+ er by the Prime Minieter, Baron Mackay. The speech 
cn the Throne, after announcing that the relations of the 
therlands with foreign countries were of the most friendly 
g vracter, proceeded to state that the condition of the national 
vances was fairly satisfactory, and that no increase of 
taxation would be necessary. 
. On Sept. 17 began the German field-manceuvres of the corps 
the Guards and Third Army Corps, following up the 
reg of the past week. The Third Army Corps made an 
vance towards Berlin with the object of attacking the 
renee the defending force being the Regiments of the Guard. 
ra hot engagement the attack was repulsed, the Emperor 
0 person commanding the retreating troops. Favoured by a 
Continuance of the splendid weather, the sham-fighting was 
resumed on Sept. 18. The Emperor himself commanded the 
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Third Corps, and entrusted the conduct of the manauvres in 
general to Field-Marshal Moltke's successor, Count Walder- 
see.—The sixty-first annual meeting of German scientists and 
surgeons—an institution corresponding in some degree to the 
British Association—met on Sept. 18 at Cologne. 


The Emperor of Austria called upon the Prince of Wales 
on Sept. 12. In the afternoon his Royal Highness, accom- 
panied by the Crown Prince Rudolph and the Archduke Otto, 
witnessed the public festivities in hononr of the Imperial visit. 
A Court banqnet was given in the evening at which the Prince 
of Wales, the Archdukes Charles Louis and Otto, the principal 
military officers, and a number of other distinguished per- 
sonages were present. On the 13th the Emperor, accompanied 
by the Prince of Wales, the Crown Prince, Archduke Otto, and 
their suites, rode out to the manwuvres. The troops had been 
on the ground since six o'clock. The General in command of 
the 13th Army Corps, Baron Ramberg, is conducting the 
mancenvres. The Prince of Wales rode beside the Emperor 
from place to place all the morning. The Prince of Wales 
arrived at Géud6ll6 on the 15th with the Emperor, and went out 
deer-stalking. Sunday was spent quietly. ‘The Prince of 
Wales, having abandoned his original intention of attending 
the review near G6déllé, left Pesth on Sunday, late in the 
afternoon, for Keszthely, on a visit to Count and Countess 
Tassilo Festetics. His Royal H ighness took part on the 17th 
in & great hunt that his host had arranged in his honour. 
The Prince had a splendid reception at Keszthely, the 
whole town being gaily flagged, and the newly - built 
castle of Count Testetics brilliantly illuminated for his 
Royal Highness’s arrival, which took place at night.— 
The Princess of Wales is still at Gmiinden. On the 
13th the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland gave a soirée 
dansante at the Villa Cumberland. Among the brilliant com- 
pany present were the Princess of Wales and her three 
daughters, the Queen of Hanover, the Archdukes and Arch- 
duchesses Rainers and Kar! Salvator, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Wiirtemberg. 


The Czar and Czarina, accompanied by the Czarewitch and 
Grand Dukes George Alexandrovitch, Vladimir Alexandrovitch, 





SELF-GRAFTED TREE IN THE NEW FOREST. 


and Nicholas Nicolaievitch. left Novaja Praga on Sept. 13 
for Spala, in Russian Poland. The official announcement of 
the betrothal of the Grand Duke Paul, who is the youngest 
brother of the Czar, to the eldest daughter of the King of 
Greece, will be made during the stay of his Imperial Highness 
at Athens. A Russian Imperial ukase, dated in July, bas been 
promulgated on the 12th by which the Minister of Finance is 
empowered to authorise the Imperial Bank of Russia to issue 
credit notes as the necessities of the currency may require. 

At Copenhagen on Sunday, Sept. 16, the christening took 
place, according to the Lutheran rite, of the infant son of 
Prince Waldemar and Princess Marie, daughter of the Duc 
De Chartres. The child was born on Aug. 13. The scene of 
the ceremony was the Amalienborg Palace, and among the dis- 
tinguished people present were the King and Queen of Den- 
mark, the King of the Hellenes, and other members of the 
Danish Royal family. 

A telegram from St. Paul de Loanda states that Major 
Barttelot was shot dead by his Manyema carriers on July 19. 
Mr. Jameson is said to be at Stanley Falls arranging with 
Tippoo Tib for a fresh expedition. Mr. Rose Troup, who, in 
consequence of ill-health, had left Major Barttelot before the 
latter was killed, expresses no uneasiness whatever as to the 
success of Mr. Stanley. He rejects the suggestion of treason 
on the part of Tippoo Tib. 


On the reassembling of the Democratic State Convention of 
Colorado in Denver, on Sept. 12, Mr. T. M. Patterson was nomi- 
nated Governor by acclamation. The New York Democratic 
State Convention met on the same day at Buffalo. Governor 
David Bennett Hill was renominated by acclamation. The 
Republican State Convention of Massachusetts, held at Boston, 
renominated Governor Ames. The national encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, in session at Columbus, 
Ohio, have elected the Hon. William Warner, of Missouri, 
Commander-in-Chief for the ensuing year. — 

The Ameer has reported to the Indian Government that his 
troops have captured the Kancard Fort and many prisoners, 
among whom is the father-in-law of Ishak Khan. 

By a proclamation, dated Sept. 4, published in the Brisbane 
Gazette, Queen Victoria's sovereignty has been declared form- 
ally over British New Guinea. 
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TWO AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORS. 


The Right Hon. Lord Carrington, G.C.M.G., Governor of the 
Colony of New South Wales, is Charles Robert Carington, 
third Baron Carrington, who was born in 1843, was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, held a Captain's 
commission in the Royal Horse Guards, was M.P. for Wycombe 
from 1865 to 1868, and succeeded to his father’s peerage in the 
year lzst mentioned. The first Peer of this family was Mr. 
Robert Smith, M.P., who was created Baron Carrington, of 
Upton, Notts, in 1797; his son, the second Baron, in 1839, 
assumed the name of Carington, by Royal license, instead of 
Smith, and married a daughter of Lord Willoughby D’Eresby. 
Lord Carrington is Joint Hereditary Lord Chamberlain, and 
was aide-de-camp to the Prince of Wales during his visit to 
India, and has been a Captain in the Corps of Gentlemen-at- 
Arms. He married, in 1878, Cecilia, daughter of Lord Suffield. 
In 1885, hia Lordship was appointed Governor of New South 
Wales. 

The Right Hon. Sir Henry Brougham Loch, G.C.M.G., 
K.C.B., Governor of the Colony of Victoria, was born in 1827, 
son of Mr. James Loch, M.P., of Drylaw, Midlothian, and 
began life as a midshipman in the Royal Navy, but soon 
entered the military service of the East India Company, in the 
Bengal Cavalry, became aide-de-camp to Lord Gough in the 
Sikh War, and was Adjutant of Skinner's Horse. In 1854, he 
was sent, with the local rank of Major, on special pablieeres 
Turkey. He entered the Diplomatic Service, and accompanie 
Lord Elgin's Mission to China, where he was employed from 
1857 to 1860 ; he was treacherously captured and cruelly ill- 
treated by the Chinese, but performed important services In 
negotiating the treaty of Pekin. He was private secretary i 
Sir George Grey as Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment in 1861. From 1863 to 1882 he was Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Man, and in 1884 was appointed Governor of 
Victoria. Sir Henry Loch married, in 1862, a daughter of 
the Hon. Edward Ernest Villiers, a relative of the Earl of 
Clarendon. 


THE MAORI] COLLEGE, NEW ZEALAND. 


The Te Aute Maori College is located thirty miles south of 
Napier, Hawke’s Bay, on the east ooast of the North Island of 
New Zealand. It is an endowed institution, and consists of a 
handsome and well-appointed block of buildings. During the 
last few years the school has made great strides, and now ranks, 
according to the reports of the Government Inspector, amongst 
the best secondary schools of New Zealand. Its pupils are 
drawn from all parts of the country, the number now in Hane 
dence amounting to sixty-one. It educates up to the standart 
of the matriculation examination of the New Zealand Univer- 
sity. A considerable number of “ old boys” have taken goc« 
positions, and are proving that the Maori is not only capable 
of receiving a high educational and social culture, but that 
he can settle down to steady work, even of a decidedly seden- 
tary character. Three, at least, of the team of Maori footballers 
now in our midst received their education at the College, and 
their memory is still green on its football ground. Mr. J. 
Thornton is the head-master of the Te Aute College. 

















EXTRAORDINARY TREE, NEW FOREST. 


A correspondent tells us that in the past summer, while on 
a visit to Mr. W. Everett, J.P., near Lyndhurst, he was taken 
for a walk into the depths of the New Forest, betwcen 
Lyndhurst and Boldre Wood, and was shown there a singular 
curiosity, in the shape of an accidental tree graft ; of which, 
having a photographic apparatus with him, he got a photo- 
graph, and it is represented in our Illustration. Itis said that 
a gale or cyclone must have torn away a very large branch ; 
when, in falling, the broken and smaller end of this branch 
had evidently struck against the parent tree, had lacerated the 
bark, and had so grafted itself again to the trank, once more 
to be nourished and kept alive by the sap of this tree, which 
is a fine beech. The self-grafted offspring, reunited, is now in 
fall leaf and flourishing growth. To all appearance the 
healed bark at the graft has been many years in this remark- 
able position. Our correspondent is a medical gentleman, Mr. 
T. W. Blake, of Bournemouth. 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTES FOR NORTH LONDON. 
A meeting was held at the Hackney Townhall on Sept. 17 fot 
the purpose of promoting a scheme for providing North 
London with technical and recreative institutes. It is pro- 
posed to appeal for £200,000, the Charity Commissioners 
promising a similar amount, provided that this sum is raised, 
to erect an institute in each of the divisions of Finsbury, 
Hackney, Islington, and St. Pancras. Sir Charles Russell said 
that the object that they had met to promote was an eminently 
desirable one. While a great deal had been done in this 
country in recent years in the direction of helping elementary 
education, practically nothing had been done by the State in 
aid of technical education. All that had been left almost 
entirely to private effort; and when he recollected the 
contrast which that state of things presented when compared 
with many Continental countries, he was bound to confess 
that there remained a great deal to be done. The time was 
when England, engaged in productive commercial pursuits, 
could afford to neglect the aids which modern times required, 
and when, from her position, and from her command over 
certain markets, she might be said to be without a rival in 
productive enterprise. But these conditions had greatly 
changed in modern days, and if England was to maintain her 
productive position in the world she must follow the rest of 
the world in the matter of technical and scientific training. 
Such institutions as those referred to were greatly needed in 
the four North London districts, which had a population of 
one and s half millions, with a rateable value of five millions, 
and he hoped that they would unite and work till they had 
succeeded, as South London had succeeded, in establishing 
their technical schools. Resolutions were adopted approving 
of the scheme and appointing local committees to put it into 
operation. ; 





A geodetic conference was opened at Saltzburg on Sept. 17 
for the purpose of discussing the. adoption of an international 
system of longitudinal measurement. Among the twenty-five 
members present were representatives of Germany, England, 
Franoe, and other European nations. 

Sir Thomas McIlwraith, the Premier and Colonial Treasurer 
of Queensland, made his annual Budget statement in the 
Legislative Assembly on Sept. 12. The Minister announced 
that he expected a deficit of £135,000, but declared that it was 
not the intention of the Government to introduce a Jand or 
Income tax, since the proposed changes in the Customs’ tariff 
would, he expected, remove the deficit and leave a surplus of 
£72,000. Fixed duties would be imposed whenever practicable, 
and the ad ralurem duties would be raj to 15 per cent. 
The Minister, in conclusion, declared that he looked to future 
years to alleviate other taxation by means of an amended Land 
Act, and expressed the belief that the finances of the colony 
would shortly be in a sound condition. 
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LORD CARRINGTON, 


SIR H. B. LOCH, G.C.M.G., K.C.B.. 
GOVERNOR OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


GOVERNOR OF VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 


NOBLE’S HOSPITAL, ISLE OF MAN. 
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Britain ; for he is a statesman and a soldier, and one of the 
most distinguished public men belonging to Italy. Carlo 
Felico, Count Di Robilant, a Lientenant-General of the Italian 
Army, is a Piedmontese, having been born at Turin in August, 
1826. Atthe age of thirteen, he entered the Royal Military 
College, and obtained his commission as sub-lientenant six 
years later. He fought in all the wars of Italian independence 
against Austria, firstin 1845, and in the following year ; when, at 
the battle of Novara, he had his left hand shot off by a cannon- 
ball. In 1853 he attained the rank of Captain of Artillery. 
Having served with great distinction in the campaign of 185%, 
he was gazetted a Major in the following year. In 1860 he 
took part in the campaigns of Ancona and Central Italy, and 
he was also in the Austrian war of 1866. He was President of the 
Commission for the delimitation of the Austro-Italian frontier 
in 1867, and was then appointed Commandant of the Superior 
Military College. a position he held till 1870. In 1871, Count 
Di Robilant was sent as Special Envoy to the Court of Austria, 
and was Ambassador there during many years. The Count 
was nominated a member of the Italian Senate for life in 1883. 
He became Minister of Foreign Affairs in 1885, an office which 
he retained two years. Count Di Robilant has received every 
distinction his country could bestow, such as the silver medals 
“for valour” of Sommacampagna (1848), Novara (1849), the 
Cross of Savoy, the Grand Cross of the Crown of Italy, and the 
Grand Cross of SS. Maurice and Lazarus, besides many decora- 
tions conferred by foreign Sovereigns. His wife, Countess 
Di Robilant, is a daughter of Prince Edmond Clary-Aldringen, 








Cubbon, architects, of Birkenhead and Douglas. It is situated 
in Windsor-road, an elevated position overlooking the sea. Its 
external face is of red pressed brick with terra-cotta dressings 
and half-timbered gables. The plan of the building is that of 
two projecting pavilions, one to the right, the other to the left 
of the central block. This central block contains the adminis. 
trative offices, the medical and surgical officers’, matrons and 
nurses’ apartments, the committee-room, and the operating 
theatre. The wards for male patients are in one of the side 
pavilions, and the female wards in the other, giving 
accommodation for nearly thirty patients altogether. 
The central hall and. staircase are handsome. Those who 
attended the ceremony, headed by the Right Rev. Dr. Bardsley 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, with the Vicar-General, Deemster 
Drinkwater, and members of the committee, walked in pro- 
cession from Villa Marina, Mr. Noble’s residence, to the 
hospital, where that gentleman received them and the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, who was accompanied by Mrs. Walpole. 
After the singing of a hymn, reading a Psalm, and offering 
prayer, the Bishop dedicated the new hospital to the glory of 
God, for the relief of the sick poor; Mr. Noble handed over 
the key, and a deed of conveyance of the building, to Governor 
Walpole, who responded in a short speech, followed by the 
Deemster (Judge of the Isle of Man) and the Vicar-General. 
The building was afterwards opened for public inspection. 





Mr. James L. Bowes, of the well-known firm of Messrs. J. L. 
Bowes Brothers, has been appointed honorary Consul for 
Japan at Liverpool. 


by his wife, Princess Elizabeth, née Countess Fiquelmont. 
The Portrait is from a photograph by Montabone, of Turin. 


COUNT DI ROBILANT, 
THE NEW ITALIAN AMBASSADOR. 
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NEWCASTLE, JAMAICA, FROM THE MORTON D’ORSAY BRIDLE-PATH. 


FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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MUSIC. 


THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 

Our previons notices of the one hundred and sixty-fifth meeting 
of the cathedral choirs of Hereford, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
have to be supplemented by remarks on performances which 
occurred too late for record until now. The specialties of the 
occasion were: Mr. Cowen’s “Song of Thanksgiving,” pro- 
duced at the recent opening of the Melbourne Centennial 
Exhibition, and Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley's oratorio, “The Martyr- 
dom of St. Polycarp.” 

Mr. Cowen’s work is a setting of words taken from the 
Psalms, appropriate to the occasion. The music is scored for 
chorus and orchestra, and consists of three movements, one of 
which is entirely choral, and affords a good contrast to the 
other two, in which somewhat excessive use is made of the 
more demonstrative instraments. The general style is well 
suited to the festive and jubilant purposes for which the work 
was produced. 

Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley's composition is the work of the 
occupier of the chair of music at the University of Oxford. His 
knowledge of the art, theoretica! and practical, has been succees- 
fully manifested on many occasions by didactic Writings, 
lectures, and musical compositions. That now referred to was 
produced as the exercise for his degree some thirty odJ years 
ago. Itisa scholarly work, both scientific and interesting in 
style, contrapuntal learning being successfully manifested 
without pedantry. Several portious proved highly effective, 
particularly the march, the tenor and baritone duet—finely 
sang by Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Santley—‘ Polycarp’s Prayer”; a 
very pleasing trio—excellently rendered by Misses Anna 
Williams, Ambler, and H. Wilson—tne double chorus of 
Christians and Pagans; and the fina’ ~ Amen,” also a double 
chorus. In addition to the vocalists sready specified, Mr. C. 
Banks contributed some incidental passages. ‘Che two works 
just referred to were performed on tho third day of the 
festival, Sept. 13; the previous morning having been 
occupied by a selection from Handel's “Samson,” with 
additional accompaniments by Mr. E. Pront ; and the late Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s sacred cantata, “ The Woman of Samaria.” 
The selection from Handel's noble work was not judiciously 
made, and the performance was far from satisfactory, with the 
exception of that of the solo vocalists—Madame Albani, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Enriquez, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. Santley, 
and Mr. Brereton. “The Woman of Samaria” (originally 
produced at the Birmingham Festival of 1867) 
is replete with grace and charm, if not altogether 
reaching the height of the sublime style. Its 
great and undoubted merits should have secured 
for it more frequent hearing than it has received, 
and its revival at the Hereford Festival was a 
welcome feature of the programme. It received 
a far better rendering on the occasion now 
referred to than the mutilated selection from 
“Samson.” The solo vocalists in Bennett's 
work were Misses Anna Williams and H. Wilson, 
Mr. C. Banks, and Mr. Brereton. The sacred 
performances in the cathedral, on the evening 
of Sept. 12, included the first and second parts 
of Haydn's “Creation” (with Madame Albani, 
Mr. C. Banks, and Mr. Santley as solo vocalists), 
followed by Spohr’s cantata, “God, Thou art 
great" (soloists. Misses Anna Williams and H. 
Wilson, Mr. C. Banks and Mr. Brereton) ; Schu- 
bert’s “Song of Miriam” (soloist, Miss Anna 
Williams) having completed the evening's pro- 
gramme. 

Cherubini’s Mass in D minor (one of the 
grandest of his many grand productions) was 
given on Thurs:lay morning, Sept. 13, when the 
compositions of Mr. Cowen and Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley (above referred to) were produced ; 
between these latter having been placed Dr. 
C. H. H. Parry's effective setting (for chorus 
and orchestra) of Milton’s ode, “ Blest pair of 
Sirens," the composer having conducted. The 
soloists in the mass were—Madame Albani, 
Miss Ambler, Madame Enriquez, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. C. Banks, 
and Mr. Santley. 

The closing oratorio performance, the “ Messiah,” in the 
cathedral, on Sept. 14, calls for only brief record. The soloists 
named in the programme were Madame Albani, Misses Anna 
Williams and H. Wilson, Mr. C. Banks, Mr. Santley, and Mr. 
Brereton. 

The miscellaneous concerts in the Shirehall on Sept. 1! and 
13 included, on the first occasion, a performance of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan's dramatic cantata, “The Golden Legend” (as already 
recorded by us). The composer conducted, and he and his 
work were enthusiastically received. The second concert 
comprised a varied selection of orchestral and vocal music, to 
which some of the principal solo, singers contributed, special 
features having been the fine singing of the Leeds choristers 
in several instances. A graceful gavotte and minuet, for 
strings, by Mr. C. Lee Williams, was much appreciated. A 
chamber concert on Friday evening, Sept. 14, closed the pro- 
cecdings of the festival week. . 

The general duties of conductor have been fulfilled by Dr. 
Langdon Colborne, organist of Hereford Cathedral, Mr. Done, 
of Worcester, having rendered good service at the organ, as did 
Mr. C. L. Williams (of Gloucester), as pianoforte accompanist, 
and organist at the evening performance in the cathedral. The 
co-operation of the excellent Leeds choristers was a valuable 
feature on several occasions. 





The Covent-Garden Promenade Concerts have now com- 
pleted five weeks of their seventh season under the lesseeship 
of Mr. W. Freeman Thomas, whose arrangements this year 
ure of unprecedented interest, and are being attended with a 
corresponding amount of success. Itis stated that the present 
season of these concerts will terminate on Oct. 1; a series of 
performances of Italian opera (ander Signor Lamperti's manage- 
ment.) being arranged to begin on Oct. 13, closing on Nov. 10; 
after which, the theatre will be required for the preparation of 
Mr. Freeman Thomas's Christmas pantomime. 


In London 2488 births and 1331 deaths were registered in 
the week ending Sept. 15. AlNowing for increase of population, 
the births were 217, and the deaths 77, below the average 
numbers in the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The 
deaths included 27 from measles, 24 from scarlet fever, 18 
from diphtheria, 31 from whooping-cough, 12 from enteric 
fever, 1 from an undefined form of continued fever, 122 from 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and 1 from choleraic diarrhea. No 
death from smallpox was registered. The deaths referred to 
diseases of the respiratory organs were I84, exceeding the cor- 
rected average by 2. Different forms of violence caused 61 
deaths ; 45 were the result of negligence or accident, among 
which were 18 from fractures and contusions, 7 from burns 
anil scalds, 5 from drowning, and 12 of infants under one year 
of age from suffocation. Fifteen cases of saicide were 
gistered, 
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NEWCASTLE, JAMAICA. 
When Mr. Melton Prior, our Special Artist, was in the West 
Indies, on his way from London to Melbourne “ Across Two 
Oceans,” he visited Jamaica, and went up to look at Newcastle, 


the head-quarters of the British troops, which is about thirteen 
miles from Kingston, up a high mountain. He writes the 
following account of this trip :—‘I had to take an hour and a 
half’s drive to Gordon-town, where a mountain pony is pro- 
vided for the rest of the ascent. The barracks and officers’ 
quarters are built on a lofty spur of the Bluc Mountains. The 
site is undoubtedly healthy ; and the wife of Major Garnett, 
whose guest I was, informed me that she quite liked the 
place, and much preferred it to living in Kingston. It 
is well that the British soldier was sent up to this 
salubrions height, but they say thut some great person- 
age made a very large fortune by the purchase in one 
instance, and the sale of it in the second, to the British Govern- 
ment. After passing Gordon-town, the way up is by a bridle- 
path, so narrow in parts that a pony making a false step would 
quietly topple you over into a mountain torrent many hundred 
feet below. There, is luxuriant foliage on all sides, and occa- 
sionally, through gaps in the trees, you obtnin a view of New- 
castle, perched up on high, even in the clouds, or so it appears. 
There is a magnificent view of the surrounding country from 
Major Garnett’s house and the officers’ mess. All species of 
flowers grow here—violets and forget-me-nots, as well as the 
geranium and rose, in all their beauty. New potatoes and 
vegetables of all kinds are brought to perfection. The Blue 
Mountain trout abounds in the streams, and is onc of the great 
delicacies of Jamaica. I should like to thank the officers of 
the garrison of Newcastle for the hospitality with which they 
treated me: and I was glad to see onc of the finest sights of 
this island.” 


REFRESHMENT PAVILION, KEW GARDENS. 
The propriety of allowing refreshments to be supplied to the 
public in Kew Gardens has been debated for some years past, 
and has been discussed in al] the papers as a matter of public 
interest and convenience. Recently official permission was 
obtained by Mr. G. Ewens, of the Royal Albert Hall. for the 
erection of a refreshment pavilion, and probably other 
pavilions wil] shortly be erected in other parts of the gardens. 
The structure, of which we give an Illustration, was designed 
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NEW REFRESHMENT PAVILION, KEW CARDENS. 


by Messrs. Gordon and Lowther, architects, of Finsbury-cirens, 
who have also instructions for a proposed building under the 
trees, near the Diana pond in Bushey Park. 


CONFERENCE OF GEOLOGISTS. 

The fourth triennial Congress of geologists began its sittings 
on Sept. 17 at the London University. In the evening, the 
president, Professor Prestwich, of Oxford, gave an address in 
French. He expressed sincere regret that Professor Huxley, 
the honorary president, was, through ill-health, unable to 
welcome the foreign visitors, representing more than twenty 
different countries. He proceeded to a critical review of the 
work done at former congresses, and to suggest the paths 
which should immediately be followed. At the first congress, 
at Paris, in 1878, the fundamental questions of nomenclature 
and classification of rocks were taken up, and the suggestion 
of applying the solar spectrum as the basis of colouring 
geological maps was accepted. But the scale of red, blue, 
and yellow was found to be too limited, and the scale had 
to be very largely increased. One result of the Bologna 
congress had been the giving of practical illustrations of the 
seventy-six signs and engravings of different colours by a map 
of the Swiss mountains ; and on it was also inserted the con- 
ventional sign for indicating the inclinations of the strata, the 
faults, the fossiliferous regions, the water-springs — cold, 
thermal, and mineral—the quarries and mines, kc. ; the result 
being'a veritable hieroglyphic chapter of universal significance. 
It had been decided to publish a geological map of Europe, in 
like manner, upon aie scale of 1-1,500,000th; and the 
execution was far advanced, under the direction of the com- 
mittee elected at the Berlin congress. The unification of 
geological terms was in the hands of nine national com- 
mittees, eleven individual geologists of eminence also render- 
ing assistance. The object of their deliberations was to 
reduce the various terms to Le used to the expression of 
definite objects. This group woul.| be applied to the great rock 
divistons—primary, secondary, tertiary. The sub-divisions 
would be called systems, as, the Silurian system. The minor 
divisions would be series, as the Ovlitic series, the terms éfage 
and axx/sxe being introduced for the smaller sub-divisions. In 
like manner, in regard to time, the terms recognised would be 
era, period, epoch, and age. In regard to the nomenclature of 
fossil organic remains, the name which would be retained for 
each species would be that under which it was first known, on 
condition that it was then properly described ; but no date 
before the twelfth edition of Linnawns, 1766, would be recog- 
nised as to priority. The President and Mrs. Prestwich 
afterwards held a reception in the library of the University. 

The meetings follow each other daily, and afterwards a 
series of excursions will be made to North Wales, West York- 
shire, the Isle of Wight, Bridlington, and other places. 
There will also be receptions at Eton, Kew, the Natural 
History Musenm, the Geological, and other learned and 
scientific socicties, 
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THE COURT. 

The Queen went out on the morning of Sept. 13. attended by 
the Hon. Harriet Phipps ; and in the afternoon her Majesty, 
accompanied by Princess Frederica and attended by Miss 
Phipps, drove through Braemar and down by the Lion's Face. 
Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse drove to Loch 
Callater. The Earl of Fife arrived at the castle, and, as well as 
Viscount Cranbrook, had the honour of dining with the Queen. 
On the morning of Sept. 14 the Queen went out, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse ; and in the 
afternoon her Majesty drove with Princess Beatrice and Prin- 
cess Alice. Prince Albert: Victor of Wales went out deer- 
stalking. The Queen went out on Saturday morning, Sept. 15, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice ; and in the afternoon her 
Majesty drove out with Princess Alice of Hesse. Princess 
Beatrice, attended by Miss Cochrane, also drove. Sir Maurice 
and Lady FitzGerald had luncheon at Balmoral Castle, and 
were afterwards received by her Majesty. The Rev. Dr. 
Macgregor arrived at the castle and had the honour of dining 
with the Queen and Royal family. Divine service was per- 
formed at Balmoral! Castie on Sunday morning. Sept. 16, in the 
presence of the Queen, the Royal family, and the Royal house- 
hold. The Rev. Dr. Macgregor, Minister of St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh, officiated. The Duchess of Albany and Prince 
Albert of Schleswig-Holstein drove over from Birkhall and 
attended Divine service at the castle and remained to luncheon. 
The Rev. Dr. Macgregor: had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and Royal family. On the morning of Sept. 17 the 
Queen went out, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, Princess 
Alice of Hesse, and Prince Albert Victor of Wales ; and in the 
afternoon her Majesty drove with Princess Frederica, attended 
by the Dowager Lady Churchill, through Ballater. Princess 
Beatrice, Princess Alice of Hesse, and Prince Albert Victor, 
attended by Miss Minnie Cochrane, drove to the Falls of 
Corriemulzie. ‘The Duchess Dowager of Marlborough and 
Lady Sarah Spencer Churchill lunched at the castle, and 
afterwards had the honour of being received by her Majesty. 
Earl Cadogan arrived as Minister in attendance, and had the 
honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 


THE RUSSIAN GOVERNMENT AND POLISH INDUSTRY. 
In the course of a recent report on the trade of Warsaw, Mr. 
Grant, the British Consul-General there, refers to certain 
measures of the Russian Government which will tell seriously 
against Polish industry. Ever since 1815 the 
immigration of foreigners to Poland for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes has been greatly 
favoured by the Government. Various ukases 
granted subsidies to immigrants, gave them 
grants of public land selected by themselves, 
supplied timber for building gratis, exempted 
them perpetually from military service and 
from the payment of taxes, and sometimes even 
ordered grants of money to be made them. The 
rising industries were also fostered by the 
establishment of chambers of industry and a 
bank. The industrial development of Poland 
was, in consequence, very remarkable, especially 
in the districts nearest to Germany. Suddenly, 
in 1887, the policy of seventy-three years was 
reversed ; foreigners were prohibitell from ac- 
quiring land in any way, in Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, and immigration was thus 
stopped. Building, except by peasants, within 
a mile and a quarter of the frontier is also 
prohibited, and the owners are not allowed to 
repair the existing buildings. In two govern- 
ments alone, this order affects 193 factorics. 
Polish industries wil] also suffer by the applica- 
tion of an old Jaw which has never before been 
enforced in Poland—viz., that forbidding foreign 
Jews to engage in trade without the consent 
of three Ministers, and as this permission is 
being systematically refused, foreign Jews arc 
virtually excluded from taking part in the trade 
and industry of Poland. A still greater danger 
threatens in the proposed measures for protecting Russian 
industries against those of Polund. If these are carried the 
protective system will be applied, probably for the first time, 
to the internal industry of the same State, for the purpose of 
protecting one province against another. Polish cotton-mills 
are already handicapped in their competition with Moscow by 
imposing a higher duty on raw cotton imported by sea to that 
imported by land. The effect has been to increase the cost of 
raw material for the Polish spinners and to decrease it for 
the Moscow ones, for the former must either pay the higher 
freight or the higher duty. If they import by Germany they 
must pay the higher freight, if by sea to Riga or Libau they 
must pay the higher duty, the Moscow spinners being clear 
gainers by the arrangement. These and other measures in 
contemplation are attributed to the jealousy of the Moscow 
manufacturers, who, at the last fair of Nijni Novgorod, 
addressed a memorial to the Government asking for protection 
against the Polish industries. The Polish cotton-spinners 
petitioned against the differential duties, showing the dis- 
advantages under which it places them, but in vain. 


FRENCH CENTENARIANS., 

A paper was recently read before the French Academy of 
Sciences by M. Emile Lavasseur on the “Centenarians now 
living in France.” The first reports collected gave the number 
of persons who had attained onc hundred years and upwards 
as 184, but on these being thoroughly sifted no Jess than 101 
were struck out, leaving eighty-three ; but even of these there 
were no fewer than sixty-seven who conld not furnish adequate 
proof of their reputed age. In sixteen cases, however, 
authentic records of birth or baptism were found, including 
that of a man born in Spain, and baptised Aug. 20, 1770. His 
life was spent almost wholly in France. All the other 
centenarians were reputed to be between 100 and 105 
years of age, with the exception of a widow claim- 
ing to be 112 years old. Of the eighty-three persons 
said to be centenarians women formed a large majority, the 
proportion being fifty-two women to 31 men. There were but 
few married couples, six male and sixteen female celibates, 
twenty-three widowers, and forty-one widows. One of the 
latter was Madame Rostkowski, 103 years of age. She en joys 
& pension of 60f. per month, allowed her by the French 
Government in consideration of her late husband's military 
services. More centenarians exist in the south-western Depart- 
ments than in the rest of the Republic, while the basin of the 
Garonne—from the Pyrenees to the Puy-de-Déme—contains as 
many as all the rest of France put together. M. Lavasseur 
finds that the chances of a person in the nineteenth century 
reaching 100 years of age are one in 18,800, 





; Another very important addition has been made to the 
Navy by the launching at Portsmouth of the powerful twin- 
screw cruiser Melpomene, six guns. 2350 tons, 9000-horse 
power, which was commenced in October last. 
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FAINT-HEARTED READERS. 


There was a time when men sat down to a book with the 
patience and courage needed to bombard a well-fortified town. 
They girded up their loins for the encounter, and read every 
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page of a black-letter folio without a moment's thought of the 
degenerate practice of skipping. To treat an author thus 
frivolously would be to show themselves unworthy scholars; 
and it never occurred to these patient plodders to ask whether 
in all instances the guod gained was worth the hours consumed. 

Charles Lamb, who dearly loved old books and old ways of 
study, wrote in one of his letters:—“JI mean some day to 
attack Caryl on ‘Job,’ six folios. Whatever any man can write 
surely [ may read!” This was the feeling of students in 
earlier days, when to gain learning at all it was necessary to 
dig deep, since there were no royal roads to knowledge, such 
as “ coaches,” classes, free libraries, and the school-books which, 
if we may credit the compilers, leave no difficulties unex- 
plained. If the food then provided was a little tough, 
there was a compensatory power of digestion. Probably 
there is no man living courageous enough to attack the 
amazing works left behind him by “voluminous Prynne.” 
But in his lifetime he had readera—that Peter Heylin 
was one of them Prynne found to his cost—and we know, 
too, that the public licenser, whose position must have 
been as painful as that of a cemetery chaplain, was forced 
to read his works. But now even the 1100 quarto pages of his 
“ Histriomastix," the eream of his life's labours, will, as Carlyle 
says, “nevermore be read by mortal.” A like comment may 
be passed on many a work over which long nights of toil have 
been spent. In the Puritan days, Englishmen appear to have 
been endowed with a patience wellnigh auperhuman. How 
men endured seven hours, with a single break of one quarter, 
spent in preaching and praying—and this by John Howe's 
confession he sometimes inflicted upon his congregation— 
is inconceivable to us; but the same power of prolonged 
attention was demanded by the piouc writers of the period, 
some of whose works are wellnigh interminable. There 
was Baxter, who wrote the narrative of his life in folio, 
and who published more than one hundred books : there was 
Thomas Fuller, the wittiest and most original of divines, and 
also one of the most voluminous authors in the language, 
whose works may be said to form a small library ; there was 
our English Chrysostom, Jeremy Taylor, whose hospitable 
board, as Coleridge said, “groans under the weight and 
multitude of viands”; and there was Milton, whose prose 
works in English and Latin, weighty in bulk and power, con- 
tain passages unsurpassed for eloquence, and passayes not a few 
in which language is abused and Christian charity forgotten. 
That there must have been in that are a good amount of iron 
in the constitution of authors, readers, and publishers, goes 
without saying. 

Even the lighter literature then in vogue would be deemed 
by modern young ladies intolerably heavy. Is there one of 
them that would dare to read Sidney's “ Arcadia,” or the ten 
volumes of the “Grand Cyrus”; or Lord Broghill’s “ Par- 
thenissa” ; or even Spenser's incomparable “ Faerie Queene” ? 
Why, there are educated English women living—and, it 
may be feared, men too—who have never read * Paradise 
Lost, one of the world’s greatest poems ; and who. to descend 
considerably in the poetical scale, are ignorant of Thomson's 

Seasons," than which few poems. if any, won so much 
admiration from youths and maidens in the last century ; and 
how greatly they admired “ Pamela” and " Clarissa Harlowe,” 
and that exquisite prig “Sir Charles Grandison,” is a fact of 
literary history. Never was novelist 80 surrounded by female 
flatterers and devotees as Richardson ; but now young ladies 





srt ae the Patience to read him, and prefer the dainty, if 
ri iy at slight, refection provided for them by Mr. Henry 
Exactly in the middle of the la ji 
a ast century, Miss Talbot, 
Ni : Mrs. Carter, of blue-stocking renown, said that she 
pee er whole heart on the success of “The Rambler.” An 
but 18, te ought to be, easy reading, if it is not easily written ; 
r. Johnson, the liveliest and wittiest of talkers, lost the 
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greater part, both of his wit and liveliness, when he took the 
pen in hand. There is meat in “The Rambler” both plentiful 
and wholesome, but it is not for babes, and itis to be feared 
that even a Newnham or Girton scholar would reject it also. 
Neither an essay nor a short sermon can always escape the 
charge of dullness. Rogers relates that when Legge was made 
Bishop of Oxford he had the folly to ask two wits, Canning 
and Frere; to be present at his firat sermon. “ Well,” aaid he to 
Canning, “how did you like it?” Why, I thought it rather 
short.” “Oh, yes; I am aware that it was short: but I was 
afraid of being tedious.” “ You were tedious.” 

Is it the hurry and excitement of life, the variety of 
magazines and novels, and a growing love of amusement that 
make the modern reader so much less patient than his fore- 
fathers? or is it that he is generally content with being simply 
a reader and not a student? Literature, like tinned meats and 
soups, is now sold in the most portable form possible. A man 
will not read the greatest poets of his country or even the 
most popular of living poets unless in selections. In earlier days, 
when Young’s “ Night Thoughts” was read asa pastime, it would 
have needed little heroism to read the entire works of snch fine 
poets as Lord Tennyson, Mr. Coventry Patmore,and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold; but now we profess to be satisfied with their 
“ Beauties” ; as if it were possible to understand a poet's full 
scope and charm by reading him in fragments ! Such volumes 
may be serviceable to the traveller who has little space in his 
portmanteau, but the reader shows a strange lack of courage 
who dallies with selections when he has access to a library. 
Into all departments of literature the process of abridgment is 
carried. The late George Henry Lewes encouraged a young 
gentleman to attempt the astounding feat of reducing Bos- 
well ; and Lockhart’s Scott has undergone the same treatment. 
Even the Waverley novels, works unsurpassed since Shakspeare 
for imaginative power, for elevation of tone, and for the 
sweetness and light that no English writer has possessed in 
a larger measare than Scott, have been considered too solid 
food for the fitful appetite of the modern novel-reader. He 
can swallow without much difficulty a “shilling dreadful”; 
he can read after dinner, and when supported in an easy-chair, 
the society papers; but a noble work of art, the interest of 
which is not due to thrilling incidenta and impossible adven- 
tures in every page, is a weariness to the flesh. 

The passion for strong sensations is a remarkable feature 
of the time, and of late a new danger has invaded England, 
against which Sir Theodore Martin has recently warned his 
countrymen. The grossest literature of France, which repre- 
sents, as ite chief exponent admits, the rottenness of Parisian 
society, is now translated and scattered broadcast over England. 
What toleration, Sir Theodore asks, should be shown to 
Englishmen who make a trade of translating and propagating 
this poisonous trash? and truly does he add that to keep works 
of fiction of this class ont of the hands of their sons and 
daughters “ must now cause many an anxious hour to English 
parents.” Such fiction is easily read, but it is not easily for- 
gotten; and the amusement of an hour may be the ruin of a 
life. A taste for what is noble and of good report in literatare 
is, no doubt, the best antidote against this poison; but the 
faint-hearted reader has not enough energy of purpose to gain 
this taste. He reads simply to pass away the time, and, with- 
out any wish to go astray, is in danger of doing so from sheer 
love of excitement. Simple and wholesome food no longer 
suits him, and he longs for a new mental sensation, just as 
Keats, eager for a new bodily one, covered his tongue with 
cayenne pepper, in order, as he said, to appreciate “ the de- 
licious coolness of claret in all its glory.” 





“CAPTAIN SWIFT” AT THE HAYMARKET. 


The romantic play of “Captain Swift,” by that clever young 
Australian writer, Mr. C. Haddon Chambers, has so quickly 
secured public favour at the Haymarket Theatre that the 
principal personages of this effective drama well merit 
portrayal. The central figure in onr Illustration is the 
supremely artistic actor-manager, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, as 
Mr. Wilding (the alias the quondam Australian bushranger, 
Captain Swift, bears in England), inflicting chastisement on 
the venomous servant, Marshall (Mr. Brookfield), for his 
insulting references to the past life of Wilding. Captain 
Swift, it will be remembered, is in a most trying position. 
Guest of his new friend, Mr. Scabrook, at Fernshawe Park, he 
has a double reason to banish his bushranging recollections. 
He is in love with the gentle niece of Mr. Seabrook, Stella 
Darbisher, who returns his affection ; and he learns, to his 
amazement, that he is the natural son of his hostess, Mrs. 
Seabrook. The masterful way in which Wilding plucks this 
love from his heart, and, at the prayer of his agitated mother, 
quits the house, and all that makes life worth living, com- 
mands tbe warmest sympathy of the audience; and, when 
the troubled outcast at last shoots himself to save his 
mother's secret from being divulged, it is felt that the 
motto of the piece is realised, however painfully, and that 
“There is some soul of goodness in things evil.” As 
that deeply - moved gentlewoman, Mrs. Seabrook, Lady 
Monckton acts with emotional power in every phase ; her 
anguish for the sin of her young days being as eloquently 
expressed as her strong attachment for her fond husband 
(Mr. Kemble) is feelingly conveyed. Lady Monckton could 
not possibly have a betrer foil than Miss Rose Leclercq in the 
adroitly enacted part of the cold-blooded woman of the world, 
Lady Staunton, Mrs. Seabrook’s sister. Mrs. Tree has rarely, 
if ever, been seen to such advantage. She is delightfally 
natural as Stella Darbisher, beloved at one and the same time 
by the two half-brothers, Captain Swift and Harry Seabrook, 
his jealous rival (Mr. Faller Mellish). The influence of Mr. 
Tree’s example has had an excellent affect on Mr. Macklin, who 
has never acted better than he doesas the frank and good-hearted 
young Queenslander, Mr. Gardiner, who recognises Wilding as 
a bushranger assailant of his, Captain Swift, but is induced for 
a sentimental reason to refrain from unmasking him,as he 
indubitably would do in real life in common justice to his 
host and hostess, particularly as he is betrothed to pretty 
Mabel Seabrook (Miss Angela Cudmore). It remains to add 
that Mr. Charles Allan infuses individuality into the part of 
the Australian detective, Michael Ryan, who comes to England 
to arrest Captain Swift, and finds a ready confederate in the 
vindictive Marshall, of which rascally person Mr. Brookfield 
has mide quite a character-study. 


The Portrait of the Emperor of Brazil is from a photograph 
by M. Numa Blanc, of Paris; that of Lord Carrington, 
Governor of New South Wales, from one by Messrs. Charle- 
mont and Co., of Sydney; and that of Sir H. B. Loch, 
Governor of Victoria, by Messrs. Foster and Martin, of Mel- 
bourne. 

In the list of candidates for the vacant chair of chemistry 
at Aberdeen University are the names of Dr. Snape, Aberyst- 
with; Professor Masson, Melbourne University ; Professor 
Japp, South Kensington; Dr. Hartley, Dublin; Dr. Scott, 
Durham ; and Dr. Senior, London. The salary attached to 
the office is £1000 per annum, and the candidates are very 
numerang, 
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MEMORIALS OF 34ts CUMBERLAND 
REGIMENT, CARLISLE. 


An incidental consequence of the localising of regiments of 
our army, by the territorial system, may be observed in 
Cathedral and county towns of England. It is the placing of 
regimental memorials in the Cathedrals, a very appropriate 
custom where the regiment historically belongs to the county. 
At Carlisle, now the home of the Border Regiment, comprising, 
in its Ist and 2nd or Line battalions, the 34th Cumberland and 
the 55th Westmorland Regiments, and embracing the whole of 
the fine auxiliary battalions of these counties, the Dean and 
Chapter have allotted a bay in the Cathedral, for the collection 
of the’old 34th, Cumberland, regimental memorials. 
After the Crimean war, the battalion was atationed in 
Edinburgh Castle, having halted, on ite home journey up 
country, at Carlisle. In memory of its late comrades, the 
preparation of a beantiful marble monument was entrusted to 
Sir John Steell. But the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, in 
1857, and the sudden dispatch of the 34th, which was the first 
of those battalions specially sent to arrive in India, prevented 
their seeing its erection in Carlisle Cathedral ; and its com- 


_ pletion was kindly superintended by the late Sir George Scott: 


Douglas, of Springwood, one of their old Captains. The 
faecriptiol hence this graceful sculptured design records 
the names of Captains Shiffner and Robinson, Lieutenants 
F. R. Hurt, Hector Lawrence, H. D. Alt, W. Jerdan, R. J. 
Brown Clayton, and Norman Rameay, and enumerates thirteen 
sergeants, eleven corporals, four drummers, and 289 private 
soldiers. who were killed in action, or died from the effects of 
labour in the trenches, during the Crimean campaigns. The 
tablet was erected by General Sir Thomas Macdougall Brisbane, 
Bart,G.C.B., G.C.H., Colonel of the regiment, and the surviving 
comrades, in 1857. Two pairs of the regimental colours wero 
subsequently received, with befitting ceremony, by Dean eae 
to be deposited in the Cathedral. The death of General Lor 

Airey, who had served in the 34th Regiment, and had been its 
Colonel, was followed by that of their commanding officer, 
Colonel Trevor Chapman, from cholera, at Dum-dum ; oe 
Captain Archibald Balderson, Station Staff Officer, was kille 

about the same time, while endeavouring to rescue those buricd 
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MEMORIALS IN CARLISLE CATHEDRAL TO THE 34TH REGIMENT. 


in the landslip at Nynee Tal. The officers, past and present, 
erected a noble window in Carlisle Cathedral to the mefnory 
of those lost during that tour of foreign service. They have 
also caused to be engraved, on a brass tablet, a duplicate of the 
inscription in the Cawnpore Memorial Church, in memory of 
Lieutenant Edward Jordan, Ensigns Applegate and Grier, 
several non-commissioned officers, and twenty-four privates, 
killed in action at Cawnpore in November, 1857. The set of 
colours borne by the regiment throughout the Crimean and 
Indian campaigns are crossed above the mural monuments, 
and, with the second pair, masking the front of the bay, the 
arrangement is highly effective. Our Illustration is from a 
photograph by Messrs. Winite, of Carlisle. 


The miners and ironworkers in the Ebbw Vale have rejected 
the compromise proposed by the masters, and have decided to 
remove their tools from the mines. It is estimated that 
upwards of £6000 in wages has already been lost to the district. 

At a crowded Scottish Home-Rule demonstration in 
Glasgow on Sept. 18. Professor Hunter, M.P., the chairman, 
said whatever form Home Rule for Scotland took the Imperial 
Parliament would remain supreme. At present the Scottish 
members might as well be spending a holiday in Switzerland 
for all Scotch business they were doing in Westminster, 
Professor Blackie said he did not believe in centralisation or 
in Londonisation, but in the nationality of the Scotch. A 
resolution was passed urging the establishment of 2 Legislature 


in Scotland, with full control over all purely Scottish 
questions. 


In furtherance of the movement to celebrate the bicentenary 
of the landing of Prince William of Orange in Torbay, a meet- 
ing was held on Sept. 18 at Brixham, Devon, for the purpose of 
obtaining support from that town to the fund being raised for 
a statue. Lord Churston presided, and it was stated that 
about £400 of the £1000 required bad already been promised. 
Representatives of the Huguenot societies of London and the 
Protestants of Hull supported the object of the meeting. and 
a@ resolution was passed endorsing the action of the com mittee. 
ase ae be nee on Nov, 5, and it is proposed ta 
erect the statue on Brixham Beach, a 
Peace, , at the spot where the 
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SKETOHES OF “CAPTAIN SWIFT” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
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WOOLWICH ARSENAL: THE SHELL 
FACTORY. 


The Shell Factory at Woolwich Arsenal produces shells 


of thirty-seven different measures, from the smallest, 
one inch in diameter, used instead of a bullet in the 
Nordenfeldt machine-gun, up to the largest, of sixteen 





PAINTING SHELLS. 


and a quarter inches diameter, used for the great gun that 
weighs a hundred and ten tons. All these shells are of the 
cylindrical, conical-headed form; no spherical shells are 
now made at Woolwich, but the Arsenal will repair those of 
that pattern which may have been handed over to the Artillery 
Volunteers for their practice.‘ A shell of the largest size con- 
tains 85)b. of gunpowder, which is 
calculated to burst its steel wall or 
case, two inches and a half thick ; if A 
the shell were made of iron, instead of —_ })5 
steel, this charge would burst it four | 
inches thick. The scattering of the 
fragments of the exploded shell is, of 
course, the mode of its destructive 
effect, not here considering the shrapnel 
shell, which contains a large number 
of bullets, to kill or wound many men 
ata time. The shell is discharged like 
a solid shot from a gun; the gun- 
charge to throw the largest shell that 
is made ut the Arsenal would be 800 Ib. 
of gunpowder, in the 110-ton great 
gun, which can throw such a projectile 
five miles. The apparatus for igniting 
the charge of gunpowder contained 
within the shell itself, and so causing 
it to burst when it has reached the 
enemy, is placed in the conical head of 
the shell. It may either be a detonat- 
ing percussion cap, which acts by 
striking against the first obstacle in 
the flight of the shell, whether it be 
the side of a ship, the wall of a fort, 
or the hard ground; or it may be a 
“time fuse,” which is ignited by the 
flame of the gun at its discharge, and 
which consists of a metal tube filled 
with a slowly-burning composition, the 
fire of which reaches the gunpowder 
charge of the shell in a certain time, 
not less than five seconds or more than 
fifteen seconds, according to the range ~ 
of distance and other considerations. 
The fuses are readily put on the shells _ 
when reyuired for service; in the head 
of every shell is a brass fuse-hole, with 
an internal conical screw, made so that 
the fuse can be quickly screwed into 
it; all the fuse-boles, of all kinds and 
sizes of shells, are exactly alike. so that 
any fuse can be applied to any shell, 
which is a great practica) convenience, 
preventing the chance of any shells 
being rendered useless by a mistake In 
not having their proper fuses at hand. 
As the shell, discharged from a rifled 
gun, is to have a rotatory movement, 
like that of a rifle-bullet, the base or 
hinder end of the shell is surrounded 
with a ring .of copper, a softer metal, 
which takes the groove from the rifled 
calibre of the gun. There are shells 
of the hardest steel, for penetrating 
Iron or steel plate armour; but we 
believe these are not made in the Shell 
Factory at Woolwich. It may be ob- 
served that the inside surface of every 
shell is coated with a red lacquer, 
which is a composition of resin and 
other substances, and the utility of 
which is more important than one 
would suppose. When the projectile 
rushes forward through the gun, the 
powder within the shell has such violent friction with the 
Inucr surface of the shell that it might be prematurely 
ignited by. the heating of the steel surface, and so the shell 
might barst even before leaving the gun, bursting the gun 
and all. Such accidents are known to have formerly happened 
sles very disastrous effects. The inside coating of resinous 
acquer tends fo prevent this heating from the friction of the 
powder on the steel of the shell. 

The shrapnel shell is of more complex construction It has 
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a powder-cup at the base, the hinder end of the cylinder, with 
® separating diaphragm between the charge of gunpowder 
there and the middle length ; a connecting-tube from the head 
of the shell to the powder-charge, descends through the 
centre of the cylinder, and the space all round this tube is 
filled with bullets; the upper end of the tube fits into a 
socket in the conical head of the shell, where it communicates 
with a time- 
fuse; the 
head is made 
of Atlas 
metal, and is 
not designed 
to pierce the 
armour- plate 
of ships, but 
to pour out 
the multi- 
tude of bul- 
lets. The fire 
from the 
fuse, of 
course, i8 
transmitted 
by the con- 
SR Ae necting tube 
SZ $i to the gun- 

Fai powder in 

the cup at 
the base of 
the shell, and 
the bullets 
are shot for- 
ward A 
shrapnel 
shel! of six 
and a half 
inches cali- 
bre will con- 
tain nearly 
240 leaden 
bullets, each 
weighing 
above an 
ounce. The 
largestshrap- 
nel shell, dis- 
charged by 
the Elswick 
110-ton gun, 
having a diameter of sixteen and a quarter inches, con- 
tains 2330 iron bullets, each weighing four ounces, the effect 
of which must be terrible when poured amongst a body of 
men, orin the interior of an enemy's ship. A shrapnel shell 
made of cast iron will burst, like an ordinary shell. and 
scatter its fragments; but a shrapnel shell of steel will 
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comes from the foundry,an apparatus is applied to ite interior, 
as shown in one of our Illustrations, to find whether its sides 
are of perfectly uniform thickness; if it were faulty in this 
respect, it would twist irregularly, and might even break in 
the gun. Any shell not answering this requirement is at 
once condemned and returned to the foundry. 

With reference to our description and I)lustrations of the 
Torpedo Factory, which appeared last week, it should be 
observed that the man who was shown “ ganging the tail of a 
torpedo ” applies his measurement not to the propeller flanges, 
which are not yet fixed on, but to what may be called the tail 
fins, as we likened the torpedo to a mechanical swimming fish. 
In front of the double-screw propeller, which is the tail, are 
four well-proportioned tail fins, on one pair of which are to 
be fitted the vertical rudders, permanently adjusted te keep 
the torpedo in a straight course directed to its object ; on the 
other pair are the horizontal rudders, acted on automatically 
by a secret contrivance, and serving, when adjusted, to keep 
the torpedo at the required depth below the surface of the 
water. 

The cost of manufacturing a Whitehead torpedo is roughly 
estimated at about £300. It can travel through the water, by 
its own locomotive power, a distance of probably one mile ; but 
ita velocity would diminish after a run of six hundred yards. 
The maximum speed is twenty-seven knots or nautical miles 
an hour ; and six hundred yards may be taken as the practical 
range, being the distance to which the torpedo would maintain 
sufficient velocity to explode its gun-cotton charge by the 
impact of its detonator against the side of a ship. 

We shall give further Illustrations of the manufactures in 
the Royal Arsenal. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES. 

A meeting of the Royal National Life-Boat Institution was 
held on Sept. 13 at its house, John-street, Adelphi ; Sir Edward 
Birkbeck, Bart., M.P.,in the chair. Rewards amounting to 
£208 were granted to the crews of life-boate belonging to the 
institution for services rendered during the past month ; aleo 
to the crews of shore-boats and others for saving life from 
wrecks on our coasts. Payments amounting to £3842 were 
ordered to be made on the 293 life-boat establishments of the 
institution. Among the contributions recently received were 
£2000 from the trustees of the late Mr. Edward Boustead, of 
Clapham Park ; £1700 from the residuary legatees of the late 
Sir Joseph Whitworth, being a further contribution towards 
providing and permanently maintaining a life-boat to be 
named the Joseph Whitworth ; and £700 from Mrs. Martin, of 
Pershore, to defray the Rhyl new life-boat, to be named the 
Jane Martin. New life-boats were sent during the past month 
to Ramsey, Wells, Dover, Jersey, Guernsey, Berwick-on-T weed, 
and New Brighton. 





At the recent conference at Harrogate of the industrial 
department of the Girls’ Friendly Society. under Mrs. Fawkes, 
of Farnley Hall, Otley; Lady Louisa Lascelles; and Mrs. 
Jerome Mercier, of Kemerton, it was decided to offer prizes at 
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FILLING SMALL SHRAPNEL SHELLS WITH BULLETS. 


only project its contents through the head. The bullets are 
effective at a distance of from fifty to a hundred yards from 
the shell, spreading from 10 ft. to 15 ft. 

The Woolwich Shell Factory, as well as the foundry of the 
Arsenal, is now working night and day, and issuing shells of 
all sizes at the rate of ten thousand a week ; but at present, we 
understand, about four thousand of them weekly made are those 
of one-inch measure for the machine-guns. It will be under- 
stood that every shell has to be carefully tested ; and, when it 


diocesan and branch festivals, to members, for the best butter 
cheese, and bread (plain and fancy), with the object of reviv- 
ing that practical part of a country-girl’s education which of 
late has been too much neglected, to the detriment of the 
farming interest. 

_ Before summer can be said to have properly visited us, 
giving merely a side-smile in passing. behold we are favoured 
with Christmas and New-Year greetings, in the form of floral 
cards, from the Religious Tract Society. 
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NOVELS. 
The Lindsays: A Romance of Scottish Life. By John K. Leys. 
Three vols. (Chatto and Windus).—It would seem that the 
manners of rural life in Scotland, especially under the peculiar 
religious influences of the Kirk, or the Free Kirk, or the 
* U.P.” Connexion, artistically contrasted with less sharply 
defined customs of the English middle classes, afford a field of 
social varieties in culture and growth suitable to the novelist’s 
purpose. The family of Mr. Lindsay, of the Castle Farm, 
Muirburn, somewhere in Clydesdale, being visited by a gentle- 
man from London, Mr. Hubert Blake, an amateur artist of 
roving disposition, exhibits three strong individual characters— 
the father, a strict Presbyterian of severe integrity, hut cold 
and austere to his children ; one of the sons, named Alec, who 
is ambitious of a liberal education and profession, but refuses 
to become a Minister of the Kirk; and the beautiful daughter, 
Margaret, whose romantic piety, nourished by tales of the 
Covenanters and Martyrs, rejects the offered Jove of a generous 
worldling too sceptical of the creed she has been taught. 
There are two other young ladies. who are English, and 


who have a fair share of mental accomplishments and secret messages to the Yorkists. her father’s consent to receive Harry as a suitor. because his 1 
fashionable experiences. One is Miss Laura Mowbray, a among whom thedeformed but terrible stepfather had been hanged for poisoning his wife and child 

charming and rather daring flirt, who desires to marry figure of young Richard Plantagenet, forthwith allows herself to be disposed of to a drunken ana 

somebody likely to be rich; the other is Hubert Blake's’ shortly afterwards Duke of Gloucester, reckless man of aristocratic family. Lord Gilbert Vandecleur 

cousin, Sophy Meredith, who lives quietly with her old uncle and ultimately King Richard IIL. ; , 

at Highgate. When Alec Lindsay goes to Glasgow as a with his characteristic valour in fight. 

University student, which must have been some twenty years his cunning, and his mere?t)css cruelty. 

ago, the College being then in the old High-street buildings, is forcibly portrayed. Young Richard 

he calls on a wealthy relative, a Mr. James Lindsay of Dram- Shelton, commonly called * Dick.” 

leck, the owner of valuable oil-works; is invited to dinner presently discovering the villainy of 

there. and meets Laura Mowbray, with whom he falls in love. Sir Daniel, assists Joanna, whom he 

In a summer holiday sojourn at Arrochar, on Loch Long, mistakes at first for a boy hke him- 

rowing ber in a boat a: evening. and assisting her ina perilous — self, to escape through the marshes 

climbing adventure on the Cobbler mountain, the heart of the and forests, seeking a refuye at Holy- 

unsophisticated young man is irrecoverably lost. She, for her wood Abbey; but she is recaptured 

part, though liking Alec Lindsay, has a shrewd eye to his and shut up in Sir Daniel's honse. 

unworthy cousin, James Semple, who is a confidential clerk in The outlaws welcome Dick Shelton is 

the great oil- works business, expecting to succeed to its theson of their former popular land- 

managing partnership with a large fortune. Alec therefore lord, and beleaguer the mansion for 

obtains no substantial encouragement, and, resolving to go to some days, in hopes of revenge and 

the Bar at the end of his University studies, is admitted into plunder. After much confused fight- 

the office of a London firm of solicitors, Messrs. Hatchett, ing and many incidental perilous 

Small, and Hatchett, in the neighbourhood of Gray's Inn. adventures, dropping from walls into i 
The managing clerk of this firm is a Scotchman,a Mr. Beattie, ditches. running away, losing the way, 

of course s>me years older than Alec, plausible, crafty, and dis- scrambling to and fro, putting on the 

honest, who receives Alec with a show of friendly candour. dress of a friar to enter the house, 

The Jaw affairs of old Mr. Lindsay of Drnmleck, a demi- finding Joanna there, failing to 

millionaire, are entrasted to these solivitors; thatold gentleman, deliver the captive maid. stabbing a 

being in ill-health, coming to consult a London physician, is spy behind the arras, sciziny a small 

warned of approaching death. He has to make his will, and, vessel and conducting an attack from 

not caring to bestow a great inheritance on any of his kindred, the sea, in all which an ol suiler, 

determines that the oil-works and all his business property soldier, and sometime friar named nee 

shall be sold, and that the Free Kirk of Scotland shall be Lawless does useful service, Dic. 

endowed with £500,000. There are legacies of £10,000 to his seems to be little nearer his objec’. 

sister, Miss Joan Lindsay, and to Alec's father; small legacies Joanna, indeed, isabout to be marricd, 

to Margaret and to Laura Mowbray, who is living in his house under compulsion, to Lord Shorehy, 

with his sister: and only the residue, estimated at £10,000, is a hatefal old profligate. when a black 

left to James Semple and Alec Lindsay, as residuary legatees arrow strikes the bride’: oom dead as 

and executors of this will. Alec is employed by Mr. Hatchett, the wedding pro- 

nt the testator’s special request, to prepare the draft of the cession enters the 

will, and performs his task with scrupulous fidelity ; but the church. But a de- 
senior clerk, Beattie, had previously taken the testator’s tachment of the 

instructions, and this man, being an artful rogne,communi- Yorkist army, led 

cating with James Semple, who is equally dishonest, contrives by the fierce Rich- 
an audacious though easy trick. He getsadrunkenengrossing- ard of Gloucester, 
clerk to make a false copy of the document for signature, to whom Dick is 
omitting the word “hundred,” so as to reduce the Free Kirk sent by Lord Fox- 

bequest to five thousand pounds. ‘There is no violent improh- ham with valuable age 

ability in the manner in which the fraudulent substitation of | military informa- 2 

this copy for the true copy is effected by Semple, after tion, marches on | 

the reading over of the correct will aloud by Alec to the  Lancastrian = if ‘ 

the bedridden and feeble testator, who is then induced garrison of Shore- : - 4S ra 4 

to sign the false will in the presence of two wit- by-on-Till. where ; r > 

nesses, Alee'’s attention being called away by a pretended § Sir Daniel, under. | pty ; oa 

message from the office. Semple had also taken care to steal the Earl of Rising- . 3 ve ae i 

the draft prepared by Alec, which was in the old gentleman's ham, is still ob- a he - 

bed-room ; but in this he was obliged to ask the aid of Laura, liged to be on : ie ; 

who was ignorant of his nefarious purpose. The effectof the gervice. Dick ie : 

false will, obviously, would be to divide between JamesSemple Shelton is put in Res 7 i 

and Alec Lindsay, as residuary legatees, nearly half a million command of an ; yee Pes 

of money, deducting the specified legacies and bequests. Its important post. a) Rar, he 

cenuineness, however. is furiously denied. after the death of = fights with preat es 

the testator, by the Rev. Mr. Mackenzio, a Free Kirk minister, skill and bravery, ¢ 

with whom the testator had conferred, and who had both seen and earns the - 

the original draft and heard the true will read over before its honour of knighthood. Joanna ee 

signature. Alec Lindsay is therefore arrested on the charge = Sedley ix set free, and her wed- ; 


of fraudulent conspiracy to falsify the will, and is presently 
brought to trial at the Central Criminal Court, where he is 
about to be found guilty, when Laura comes forward, of her 


own accord, to give evidence against Semple concerning the wood Abbey. Sir Daniel Drack- Re ane Ps 

draft; and the sudden reappearance of MacGowan, the en- Jey falls by the © black ey - : 
grossing clerk, whom Beattie had shipped off, as he thought, arrow” from the bow of ElJis G be wpe 
to Anstralia, completes the proof of Alec's innocence. All Duckworth; and one would 7 ie itd? an idne 8 


this is very well told, with a natural and probable concaten- 
ation of circnmstances; but, when the will is found to be 
invalid, and the property has to be distributed among the next 
of kin, it seems rather silly that Alec shonld decline his jnst 
and lawful share. Nevertheless, he marries Laura; while 
Hubert Blake, his generous friend, makes Sophy Meredith 
happy ; Margaret chooses a single life, and James Semple comes 
to a miserable end. 

The Black Arrow, a Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. 
Stevenson. One vol. (Cassell and Co.).—Few of our popular 
writers of fiction have greater mastery of the mechanism of 
plot and incident, or a more concise and effective style of 
narrative, than the author of “ Kidnapped” and “ Treasure 
Island.” In this historical romance, illustrating the troubled 
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the revenue of an estate, was often purchased of the Crown by 
unscrupulous Court favourites; and Sir Daniel has likewise 
got hold of a young lady, Joanna Sedley, whom he has stolen, 
in the disguise of a boy, from the custody of Lord Foxham, 
her other guardian. There is no doubt that powerful men in 
the country, able to bring scores or hundreds of armed re- 
tainers to join either of the contending armies. could practise 
these and worse crimes with impunity during the Wars of the 
Roses ; and the contemporary existence of freebooting foresters, 
at least in the North of England, not unlike the famous Robin 
Hood and his followers three centuries before, is also matter 
of history. The period to which this tale must be ascribed is 
in the winter preceding the battle of ‘Towton, early in 
1461; and Sir Daniel Brackley, being 
a shameless turn-coat, musters his 
force of men-at-arms, )illmen, spear- 
men, and archers, in the village of 
Kettley, with the base intention of 
joining whichever may prove to be the 
stronger party. While professedly an 
adherent of King Henry VI.. he sends 









ding with Sir Richard Shelron, 
by the consent of Lord Foxham, 
1s joyfully solemnised in Holv- 


S, 


suppose that there was another 
black arrow reserved for the 
parson ,; buat Dick intereedes for 
him, and the league of venge- 
ance is dissolved. Homicide. of 
one kind and another, is fricht- 
fully abundant in this story: 
and Dick’s poniard is busily 
employed, on many occasions. 
without the slightest remorse, 
in perforating the 

breasts of vulgar 

clowns and serv- = 
ing-men whostand «~~. 
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niece. Helen’s two pupils, however, Julia and Margaret 
Rathbone, the daughters of a prosperous and ambitious 
barrister, undergo much more serious adventures than she 
does herself in the way of lovemaking and marriage. 
These are attended with disastrous results in the case 
of Julia, but in Margaret's case with a rather Iludio- 
rous escapade, while Helen's agency in these affairs is of 
no real importance. The most amusing episode is that of the 
Indian experiences of Arthur Geneste, the young artist, who was 
engaged as Court painter to the Maharajah of Madhopore. Ag 
the mutual affection between Arthur and Helen, when they lived 
with their two neighbourly mothers, respectively, at No. 9 and 
No. 13 in the same street at Kensington, and often met at supper- 
time, never expressly declared itself on cither side, its apparent 
quality is scarcely vivid and intense enough to hecome a sourceof 
romantic interest. ‘he only considerable endeavour to exhibit 
the sustained passion of love, as powerfully influencing the 
characters and conduct of any leading personages in this tale, 
is in the quickly interrupted relations between Harry Beau- 
mont, or Lister, the rightful name which he resumes, and 
Julia Rathbone. That unfortunate young lady, being denied 
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domestic condition of England during the civil wars between in his way. The ©“ ©. %~ adidas als darree terete ce. i fi 
the rival factions of York and Lancaster, the main interest amount of blood- a we fa 4% ne ‘ ces Dene ee og eae ee wine 
belongs to a band of desperate outlaws, men driven wild by shed here, quite re re a a > UE le: SE MESS ENE AE: Ree 


the oppression of local tyrants, notably of a cruel and covetous 
Knight, Sir Daniel Brackley, infesting the Tunstall Woods in 
the East Riding of Yorkshire. The symbolic token of their 
conspiracy for vengeance is the “ Black Arrow,” with which 
they constantly threaten the lives of Sir Daniel and_ his 
‘accomplices in many wicked acts—Bennet Hatch, his right- 
hand man; Sir Oliver Oates, the parson, who is also a cunning 
lawyer; and old Appleyard, a soldier of Agincourt, over 
eighty years of age. Menacing papers signed “John Amend- 


apart from the 
battles of “ The 


‘Two Roses,” exceeds that which is found in any of Mr. Rider 
Haggard's African romances. Sut there are readers, probably, 
who like plenty of that ingredient; stabbing, shooting, and 
splitting skulls are undeniable resources of literary sensation, 
and it is always entertaining to describe the various manners 


in which people are killed. 


Helen, the Novelist. By J. W. Sherer, C.S.I. Two vols. 


and then, having become his wife, listens to the seducing voice 
of a more vicious profligate, Sir Eric Campbell, with whom 
she agrees to clope from her husband. Harry Beaumont or 
Lister, a young gentleman of high principles, the soul of 
honour, generosity, and refined sensibility, ought, perhaps. to 
be congratulated on his failure to win the hand of Julia. ‘The 
repulsive figure of Broughton Williams, a boorish blockhead 


| all” are found in the neighbourhood, but the actual ring- (Chapman and Hall).—It will not be expected of any critic and drunkard some degrees more odious than Lord Gilbert, 

leader is Ellis Duckworth, who has been robbed of his that the merits of Miss Helen Clare, as a “novelist,” should be but with large pecuniary expectations, occupies a small space ; 
home and property by Sir Daniel's unjast machinations. The estimated in a review of these volumes. From them weindeed and there is a grotesque audacity in the notion that he and 
former landlord, Sir Harry Shelton, died a violent death know nothing of the stories that she wrote and published. The Margaret Rathbone, pretending to accept their marriage at 
under mysterious circumstances, and Sir Daniel and the parson present story, in which Helen figures less as an active or the behest of their elders, contrive, each separately and in- 
are suspected of having contrived his murder; but his only passive heroine than as a friendly spectator of the doings and dependently, to ran away on the wedding morning, and each 
son, young Richard Shelton, now emerging from boyhood, has sufferings of other persons, would lose nothing essential to its to marry somebody else. Helen Clare, certainly, in her original 
been made a ward of Sir Daniel, and has been kept ignorant plot if she had never attempted to write a novel. It wouldbe function as governess of Julia and Margaret, could not be 
of the dire injury that was done to him and to his parent. as complete, if she had contented herself with her first occu- proud of her pupils ; nor could she be very proud of either of 
In those times, as we know, the wardship of an orphan heir _ pation of daily governess, until her rich uncle from Australia her lovers; while the value of her novels is problematical, 
or heiress, with the opportunity, sometimes, of appropriating provided the means of comfort for his widowed sister and his unless they are worth more than this one. 
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OBITUARY. 

SIR EDMUND LACON, BART. 
Sir Edmand Henry Knowles Lacon, M.A., third Baronet, of Great 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, J.P. and D.L., died on 
Sept. 6,at Ormesby House. He was born Aug. 14, 
1807, the eldest sou of Sir Edmund Knowles 
Lacon, second Baronet, by Eliza Dixon, his 
wife, eldest daughter and co-heir of Mr. Thomas 
Beecroft, of Saxthorpe Hall, Norfolk, and grand- 
son of Sir Edmund Lacon (created a Baronet in 
1818), by Eliza, his wife, daughter and co-heir 
of the Rev. Thomas Knowles, D.D., Prebendary 
of Ely. He was educated at Eton and Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge ; and served for a short time 
in the Diplomatic Service. He succeeded to the 
title in 1839, and in the following year married 
Eliza Georgina, eldest daughter of Mr. James Esdaile Hammet, 
of Lawn Cottage, Battersea, and had four sons and two 
daughters. Sir Edmund sat in Parliament as M.P. 
for Great Yarmouth, 1852, 1859, and 1865; and 
for North Norfolk, 1868 to 1886. He was High 
Steward of Great Yarmouth, Hon. Colonel 4th 
Battalion Norfolk Regiment, and Norfolk Artillery 
Volunteers. His eldest son, now Lientenant- 
Colonel Sir Edmund Broughton Knowles Lacon, 
fourth Baronet, married, in 1873, Florence Amelia, 
daughter of Morgan H. Foster, C.B., of Brickhill, 


Beds: SIR C. R. ROWLEY, BART. 

Sir Charles Robert Rowley, fourth Baronet of 
Tendring Hall, in thecounty of Suffolk, 
died on Sept. 8. He was born May 5, 
IsQu, the third son of Sir William 
Rowley, second Baronet, by Susannah 
Edith, his wife, youngest daughter of 
Admiral Sir Robert Harland, and suc- 
ceeded his brother as fourth Baronet 
on March 18, 1857. He was formerly 
a Captain in the Grenadier Guards, 
and was a Deputy-Lieutenant and 
Justice of the Peace for Suffoik. He married, 
Sept. 14, 1830, the Hon. Maria Louisa Vanneck, 
only daughter of Joshua, s cond Lord Huntingfield, 
and by her (who died March 16, 1878) leaves, 
with other issne, a son, now Sir Joshua Thellusson 
Rowlay, fifth Baronet, who married. in 1887, the 
Hon. Louisa Helena Brownlow, late Maid of 
Honour to the Queen, third daughter of Charles 
second Lord Largan, K.P. | 


GENERAL WILLIAM INGLIS. 

General William Inglis, C.B., late Royal Engineers, of Hilders- 
ham Hall and Rickling Hall, in the county of Cambridge, died 
at 1, Talbot-place, Blackheath, on Sept. 2. in his sixty-fourth 
year, He was the eldest son of General Sir William Inglis, 
K.C.B., by Margaret Mary, his wife, daughter of General 
Raymond, of ‘The Lee, Essex ; and entering the Army in 1840, 
became General in ISS]. He served in the Crimean campaign 
in 1854-55, including the battles of Balaclava and Inkermann, 
the siege and fall of Sebastopol, the assault of the Redan, and 
the expedition to Kinbourn. For his services he received the 
Crimean and ‘Turkish medals, and was made a Knight of the 
Legion of Honour and the Fifth Class of the Medjidieh. The 
decoration of C.B. was given to him in I867. General Inglis 
married. in 1860, Mary, daughter of Mr. Hector William Bower 
Monro, of Edmondsham, Dorset. and Ewell Castle, Surrey, and 
leaves issue, a son and a daughter. 


GENERAL MORDEN CARTHEW. 


General Morden Carthew. C.B., late Madras Army. died at his 
residence, Denton Lodge, Harleston, Norfolk, on Sept. 4. He 
was born Oct. 25, 1804, the eldest son of the Rev. Morden 
Carthew, Vicar of Mattishall, Norfolk, by Emily, his wife, 
daughter of Mr. George ‘weed Pyke, of Baythorn Park, Essex, 
and inherited the Woodbridge Abbey estates from his grand- 
father, the Rev. Thomas Carthew. M.A., F.S.A., of Woodbridge 
Abbey, which he subsequently sold to Mr. Peter 
Carthew, whose son now possesses that property. 
General Carthew entered the Indian Army in 
182], became Captain in 1836, Major in 1542, 
Lieutenant-Colonel in 1848, Colonel in 1854, 
Major-General in 1859, Lieutenant-General in 
1870, and General in 1877. He served in the 
Goomsoor campaign in 1837 and in the Indian 
Mutiny campaign in 1857-58 (medal). He was 
made a C.B. in 1867. The deceased General 
married, firstly, in 1827, Jemima Borland, 
daughter of Mr. John Ewart of Romana: and 
secondly, in 1866, Mary, youngest daughter of 
Mr. Roger Hunter, of Liverpoo], and widow of 
the Rev. J. Clarke, Rural Dean and Rector of 
Stretford. His eldest son is Mr. Morden Carthew- 
Yorstoun, of East Tinwald, Dumfriesshire. 








MAJOR-GENERAL STANSFIELD-CROMPTON. 
Major-General William Henry Stansfield-Cromp- 
ton, of Esholt Hall, and Azerley Hall, Yorkshire, 
J.P. and D.L., died at his shooting-box at Buckdeu 
Moors, near Skipton, on Sept. 6, in his fifty- 
fourth year. He was the eldest son of the late 
Mr. Joshua Samuel Crompton, of A zerley Hall, 
formerly M.P. for Ripon, by Mary, his wife. 
youngest daughter of Mr. Claude Alexander. of 
Ballochmyle, and assumed the additional nawe 
and arms of Stansfield on succeeding to the estates 
of his uncle, Mr. William Rookes Crompton- 
Stansfield, of Esholt. He was educated at 
Harrow,and entered the Army in 1854 ; he became 
Captain in 1856, Major in 1870, Lieutenant-Colonel in 1871, 
Colonel in 1876, and Major-General in 1882. He-served with 
the 42nd Highlanders in the Crimea, including the siege and 
fall of Sebastopol, for which he received a medal, with clasp, 
no the Turkish medal. He married, in 1858, Frances Elizabeth, 

fth daughter of Mr. John Dalton, of Fillingham Castle, 


Lincoln, and Gl i 4 . - > ¢ wets 
daughters eningford Park, York; and leaves three 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

The Earl of Mar and Kellie, on Sept. 16. His Memoir will 

Siven in our next Number. 
ms sane Herbert Mends, late of the 2nd West India Regiment, 

ts hepherd’s Bush-green, aged eighty-seven. 
ip * aitced Backhouse, of Pilmore Hall, county of Durham, 
har gh Sheriff, 1883, suddenly, at Dryderdale, near Wols- 
a oa nS 2, aged sixty-six. 

r. Howland Roberts, only son of Sir Randal 

hoe “ta poberte, Bart., at Bournemouth, on Aug. 30, aged 







joining Tooting 
Pa be , common. The mansion and es ich ca er an t ae 
oe Caroline Gray, at 3, Templeton-place, 8.W.,on formerly belonged to the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, and now nearly twenty acres, were purchased for the purposes ¢ the 
She was the third daughter of Henry Lord Glent- helongs to the Kinedom of Italy. Onur Ilustrations are from college for’abont £15,000, The highest point oa the 
ie son of Kdmoad, first Earl of Limerick, and sister photographs recently taken. has Veen selected for the college suil 


of William, second Earl. She was born March 20, 1815, and 
married, May 14. 1835, the Rev. Henry Gray, Vicar of Almonds- 
bury, Gloucestershire, and was left a widow on June 5, 1864. 
ie ayaa lady was raised to the rank of an Earl’s daughter 

O#M. 

Rev. George Craig, M.A., late Rector of Aghanloo, in the 
Series of Derry, on Sept. 4, at Portrush, Antrim, aged eighty- 
eight. 

Mr. Richard Proctor, the well-known astronomer, at a 
private hospital in New York, on Sept. 12, of yellow fever 
contracted recently in Florida. 

Helen, Lady Dunbar, widow of Captain Sir James Danbar, 
R.N.. first Baronet. of Boath. and daughter of Mr. James 
Coull, MD... of Ashgrove, Elgin, at 3. Richmond-terrace, 
Tunbridge Wells, on Sept. 1, aged ninety-two. 

Mr. Arthur Buchheim, M.A., late scholar of New College, 
Oxford, recently, in his twenty-ninth year. He was a young 


mathematician of very great promise, and after having gone 
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NAPOLEON'S VILLA AT ELBA, WITH TREE PLANTED BY HIM IN 1834. 


throngh a brilliant University career, he contributed a number 
of articles to various mathematical journals and read several 
papers before the London Mathematical Society. of which he 
was elected member only last year. Mr. A. Buchheim was the 


son of Professor Buchheim, of King’s College, London. 


Mr. Thomas Holt, lately a member of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, suddenly, at Halcot, Bexley, on 


Sept. 6, aged seventy-seven. 


Mr. John Herbert Orpen, LL.D... barrister-at-law, of St. 
Stephen's-green, Dublin (the representative of the Orpen 
family). at Philpotstown, county of Meath, on Sept. 3, aged 


eighty-two. 


General Peter Thomas Cherry, Madras Army, at Hayward's- 
heath, on Sept. 3, aged seventy-nine. He entered the Army in 
1X26, and became full General in 1877, He served with the Ist 
Madras Cavalry during the Coorg campaign, in 1834, and was 


present at the siege aud surrender of Bolourjee, in Is4I. 


NAPOLEON'S HOUSE AT ELBA. 
The island of Elba, in the Mediterranean, off the coast of 
Tuscany. was the appointed residence of the first Emperor 


Napoleon, after his abdication at Fontainebleau, from May, 
1814, to Feb. 26, 1815, when he escaped and returned to 
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NAVOLEON’S VILLA, WITH MUSEUM BENEATH IT. 


France. We present two Views of his house, and of the 
building which has been erected below it, and which is 
occupied as a museum of historical relics. The island is 
opposite to Piombino, a strait five miles wide dividing it from 
the mainland of Italy, and is about eighteen miles long and 
from six to ten miles broad—a small extent of dominion for 
him who had been the conqueror of more than half Europe. It 
is mountainous, the highest summit, the Monte della Capanna, 
having an elevation of 3600 ft. The hills are planted with the 
vine and olive; mulberries and other fruit are grown 
abundantly, and there are fields of wheat and Indian corn. 
The tunny fishery is profitable; there are valuable iron mines. 
worked ever since the early times of the Roman history, 
and probably by the Carthaginians ; but the scarcity of fuel 
makes it necessary to send the iron ore to be smelted in the 
mainland, The population of the island exceeds twenty 
thousand. Porto Ferrajo, the chief town, on the north coast, 
has a good harbour, and is strongly fortified. with two citadels 
on the hills above the town. It is connected, by a road which 
Napoleon made, with Porto Longone, on the east coast; the 
other towns are Rio, Marciana, Campo, and Capo Liveri. Elba 
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ABOUT NOISES. 


Readers of Miss Austen will remember her remark in “ Per- 
suasion” that all persons have their taste in noises ag well as in 
other matters, and that “sounds are quite innoxious or most 
distressing by their sort rather than their quantity.” This 
delightful novelist illustrates her assertion by adding that 
when Lady Rassel!l called on Mrs. Musgrove she found the 
noise of that lady’s children insnpportable: but that when 
Lady Russell drove through the «trects of Bath, amidst the 
heavy ramble of carte and drays and the bawling of milkmen 
and newsmen, she made no complaint, since these were noises 
which belonged to the pleasures of the place, and her spirits 
rose under their influence. 

Miss Austen was right. There are noises which the most 
sensitive person can bear with equanimity. A mother rejoices 
in the shouts of her boys ; and the sound of a mountain stream 
is not so sweet to the mill-owner as the whirl of his machinery. 
The demagogue can endure the loudest acclamations of the 

crowd he addresses, the soldier on a battle-field is 
-~.~-,  notstunned by the thunder of artillery, and we 
; never heard of an engine-driver who disliked the 
shriek of his whistle. In all barbarous tribes and 
among the lower orders in a civilised country 
noise seems to be loved for its own sake. They 
eannot have too much of it, and on festive occa- 
sions he is the happiest man who makes the most 
clatter. Custom, too, makes noise dear to some 
men. Mr. Ruskin tells the story of a City merchant 
who was not able to endure more than three duys 
in Venice owing to the silence of the streets; and 
an essayist of the last century relates thav a 
wealthy old lady took lodgings on Ludgate-hill 
in order to be enlivened by the noise of that busy 
thoroughfare. It may be admitted that on certain 
occasions noise is of service. The stump orator, 
when argument fails, understands the advantage 
of a loud voice ; and, in days far later than those 
alluded to by Butler, fists have done good service 
in the pulpit. A triumphal procession unaccom- 
panied by music and huzzahs would lose half its 
attraction, and how flat and stupidly dignified a 
University Commemoration would be if the under- 
graduates were tongue-tied! On every occasion 
that brings together a large number of people, 
noise is inevitable, and the man must be over- 
sensitive whose nerves are irritated hy it. ‘To the 
lover, silence may be “the perfectest herald of 
joy”; but itis not so to the mob, who prefer to 
show their happiness by shouting. 

If we must admit that noise hag ite uees in the 
world, there are few London residents who do not regard it as 
one of the serious troubles of life. Civilisation, while it has 
given us more excitable nerves than our forefathers, has done 
little towards soothing them. The sound of the scythe, which 
so distressed poor Leech, is music when compared with the 
mowing machine ; and the shrill whistle of the engine is an ill 
exchange for the coachman's horn. The constant slamming of 
doors on suburban railway journeys is an intolerable nuisance 
to the man of business who would fain read his newspaper in 
peace; and the voices of the small boys upon the plat- 
forms do not discourse sweet music. Music, by-the-way, 
or what is popularly known by the name, is a fruitful sonrce 
of misery. The church bells ringing from a village steeple 
awaken happy memories, but the dull tolling of a bell at all 
hours of the day in a London suburb is not an aid to reflection 
or to cheerfulness. We know what pain the street-organ in- 
flicted upon Babbage when he was making his intricate calcu- 
lations, and there are few men who have not suffered in a 
less degree from that instrnment of torture. The piano, too, 
owing to the thin walls of modern houses, is a daily trial to 
the man of letters cursed with a musical neighbour. If it is 
his ill-luck to live in what is known as a quiet street, he may 
cry in vain for peace. The organ-grinder loves a quiet street, 
eo does the costermonger, so does the psalm-singing beggar 
who carries a squalling baby in his arms. ‘There the muffn- 
man’s bell is heard, there the conjuror exhibits 
his tricks, and there, to the joy of little people, 
“Punch” sets up his show. There are squares 
in Brighton, and in other fashionable watering 
places, in which idleness is compulsory. One 
discordant noise is followed in swift succession 
by another, and the man who had vainly hoped 
to do some solid reading at the seaside is reduced 
to a sensational novel. 

The roar of vehicles in a busy thoroughfare 
is less distressing to a sensitive ear than the 
noise which comes with intermissions and may 
be expected at any moment. Carlyle, who de- 
nounced in his vehement language “ mankind’s 
brutish, bedlamitish creation of useless noises,” 
found his rest disturbed by a cock. He used 
to say that it was not so much the actnal 
crowing of the cock in the early morning that 
prevented sleep as the expectation that the bird 
would crow. The monotonons sound of a water- 
fall or of a mountain river does not distract the 
mind by day or prevent sleep at night; but all 
tranquillity of mind and body is destroyed by 
the coarse voices of hawkers and by the midnight 
music of cats. It is said that in the old Dutch 
taverns travellers were charged for the noise 
they made. If the Government were able to tax 
our street noises, what a splendid sum would be 
added to the revenue of the country | 

[tis a happy thing for us that Nature, with 
afew grand exceptions, performs her works in 
silence. If there is the roar of the waves, the 
crash of the tempest, and the mighty thunder of the avalanche, 
there is far oftener the still, small voice. ‘The morning dawns 
on usin peaceful beauty, and the shadows of the evening fall 
in peace, the moon and stars shed their light silently, the 
flowers open and close withouta sound. Even man, the great 
noise-maker, is quiet in the supreme moments of life; he 
thinks in silence and in silence he dies. J.D. 


The Rev. T, A. Nash, Rector of Lowestoft, has been appointed 
an hon. Canon of Norwich Cathedral. 
The cathedral church of St. Patrick, Armagh, which has 


been closed for some months, was reopened on Sept. 15 by th 
Archbishop of Armagh. ; : Sa 


The new Roman Catholic College at Tooting has been 
opened for the reception of students. With the exception of 
Stonyhurst College, it is said to be one of the largest edu- 
cenpenins Posh tia in oh country connected with the 

oman Catholic Church, e building has been erected on 
the Hill Honse estate, immediately ‘dj ‘ooting E 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUTHOR oF “ DoROTHY FORSTER,” “CHILDREN OF GIBEON,” 
“THe REVOLT OF MAN,” “KATRARINE RRGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE DAY AFTER THE FIGHT. 





WAS five o'clock 
/ when I awoke next 
' morning. Though 
the hour was 80 
early, I heard a 
—} great trampling and 
fe ' running about the 
we streets, and, looking 
* * out of window, I 
' saw a concourse of the 
' townspeople gathered 

together, listening to 

one who spoke to them. 

ut in the middle of 
rowep os.) his speech they broke 
ee, «way from him and ran 
eee" to another speaker, and 
distractedlv, and with = such 
rest that they were clearly 
much moved by some news, the 
nature of which I could not guess. 
lor in some faces there was visible 
the outward show of triumph and 

-, and on others there lay plainly 
visible the look of amazement or 
stupefaction; and in the street I 
saw some women weeping and cry- 
ing. What had happened? Oh! whathadhappened? Then, 
while I was still dressing, there burst into the room Susan 
Blake, herself but half dressed, her hair flying all abroad, the 
comb in her hand. 

‘**Rejoice!”’ she cried. ‘‘Oh! rejoice, and give thanks 
unto the Lord! What did we hear last night? That the 
Duke had but to shut the stuble-doors and scize the troopers 
in their beds. Look out of window. See the people running and 
listening eagerly. Oh! ’tis the crowning mercy that we have . 
looked for: the Lord hath blown and His enemies are scattered. 
Remember the strange words we heard last night. What said 
the unknown man ?—nay, he said it twice: ‘The Duke had 
but to lock the stable-doors.’ Nay, and yesterday I saw, and 
last night I heard, the screech-ow] thrice--which was meant for 
the ruin of our enemies. Oh! Alice, Alice, this is a joyful 
day !”’ 

‘* But look,”’ [ said, ‘‘they have a downcast look; they run 
about asif distracted, and some are wringing their hands ’’—— 

‘Tis with excess of joy,’’ she replied, looking out of the 
window with me, though her hair was flying in the wind. 
‘They are so surprised and so rejoiced that they cannot speak 
or move.”’ 

‘But there are women weeping and wailing: why do they 
weep ?”’ 

R It is for those who are killed. Needs must in every 
great victory that some are killed—poor brave fellows !—and 
some are wounded. Nay, my dear, thou hast three at least 
at the camp, who are dear to thee; ahd God knows I have 
many. Let us pray that we do not have to weep like those 
poor women.”? 

She was so earnest ih her looks and words, and I myself so 
willing to believe, that I doubted no longer. 

‘‘ Listen! oh! listen!’’ she cried, ‘‘never, never before 
have bells rung a music so joyful to my heart.’’ 

For now thé bells of the great tower of St. Mary’s began to 
ring. Clash, clash, clash, a}l together, as if they were cracking 
their throats with joy ; and at the sound of the bells those men in 
the street who seemed to me stupefied as by a heavy blow, put 
up their hands to their cars and fled as if they could not bear 
the noise, and the women who wept, wrung their hands, and 
shricked aloud in anguish, as if the joy of the chimes mocked 
the sorrow of their hearts. 

‘* Poor creatures !’’ said Susan. ‘‘ From my heart I pity 
them. But the victory is ours, and now it only remains to 
offer up our humble prayers and praises to the Throne of all 
mercy.’’ 

So we knelt and thanked God. 

‘“() Lord! we thank and bless Thec! O Lord! we 
thank and bless Thee!’ cried Susan, the tears of joy and 
gratitude running down her cheeks. 

Outside, the noise of hurrying fect and voices increased, 
and more women shricked, and still the joy-bells clashed and 
clanged. 

“QO Lord! we thank Thee! O Lord! we bless Thee! 
Susan repeated on her knees, her voice broken with her joy 
and triumph. "Twas all that she could say. 

I declare that at that moment I had no more doubt of the 
victory than I had of the sunshine. There could be no doubt. 
The joy-bells were ringing: how shonld we know that the 
Rev. Mr. Harte, the Vicar, caused them to be rung and not 
our friends? There could be no manner of doubt. The people 
running to and fro in the street had heard the news, and were 
rushing to tell each other and to hear more—the women who 
wept were mothers or wives of the slain. Again, we had 
encouraged cach other with assurances of our success, so that 
we were already fully prepared to belicve that it had come. 
Had we not seen a splendid army, seven thousand strong, 
march out of Taunton town, led by the bravest man and most 
accomplished soldier in the English nation ? Was not the army 
on the Lord’s side? Were we not in a Protestant country ? 
Were not the very regiments of the King Protestants? Why 
goon? And yet—oh! sad to think !—even while we knelt and 
prayed, the army was scattered like a cloud of summer gnats 
by a shower and a breeze, and hundreds lay dead upon the 
field, and a thousand men were prisoners; and many were 
already hanging in gemmaces upon the grbbets, where they 
remained til] King William’s coming suffered them to be 
taken down; and the rest were flying in every direction 
hoping to escape. 

‘““() Lord! we thank Thee! O Lord! we bless Thee.”’ 

While thus we prayed we heard the door below burst open, 
and a tramping of a man’s boots; and Susan, hastily roiling 
up her hair, ran down-stairs, followed by mother and myself. 

There stood Barnaby. Thank God! one of our lads was 
safe out of the fight. His face and hands were black with 
powder; his red coat, which had been so fine, was now 
smirched with mud and stained with I know not what-—marks 
of weather, of nud, and of gunpowder; the right-hand side 
was torn away; he had no hat upon his head, and a bloody 
clout was tied about his forehead. 

‘‘ Barnaby !"’ I cried. 

“Captain Barnaby !’’ cried Susan, clasping her hands. 

‘“My son!’’ cried mother. ‘“‘Oh! thou art wounded! 
Quick, Alice, child—na basin of water, quick !”? 

‘*Nay—'tis but a scratch,”’ he said; ‘‘and there is no time 
for nursing.”’ 
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‘¢ When— where—how ?’’ we all cried together, ‘‘ was the 
victory won? Is the enemy cut to pieces? Is the war finished?” 

‘‘ Victory #’’ he repeated, in his slow way—‘“‘ what victory ¢ 
Give me a drink of cider, and if there is a morsel of victual in 
the house ’’-——— 

I hurried to bring him both cold meat and bread and a cup 
full of cider. He began to eat and drink. 

“Why,” he said, talking between his mouthfuls, “if the 
worst comes ’tis better to face it with a—— Your health, 
Madam”’: he finished the cider. ‘‘ Another cup, Sister, if yon 
love me: I have neither eaten nor drunk since yesterday at 
seven o'clock, or thereabouts.’’ He said no more until he had 
cleared the dish of the gammon and Ieft nothing but the bone. 
This he dropped into his pocket. ‘* When the provisions are 
out,” he said wisely, ‘‘there is good gnawing in the shank- 
bone of aham.’’ Then he drank up the rest of the cider and 
looked around. ‘' Victory ? Did someone speak of victory ?”’ 

‘“Yes—where was it’ Tell us quick!” 

‘Well, there was in some sort avictory. But the King 
had it.”’ 

‘“What mean you, Barnaby? The King had it ?—what 
King?” i secstie td 

‘‘Not King Monmouth. That King is riding away to find 
some port and get some ship, I take it, which will carry him 
back to Holland.” 

‘‘ Barnaby, what is it? Oh! whatis it? Tell us all.’’ 

‘¢ Al there is to tell, Sister, is that our army is clean cut to 
pieces, and that those who are not killed or prisoners are 
making off with what speed they may. As for me, I should 
have thrown uway my coat and picked up some old duds and 
got off to Bristol and so aboard ship and away, but for Dad.”’ 

‘“Barnaby,’”’ cried my mother, ‘ what hath happened 
tohim? Where is he?” ‘ 

‘‘T said, mother,’’ he a a very slowly, and looking in 
her face strangely, ‘‘that I would look after him, didn’t I? 
Well, when we marched out of Bridgwater at nightfall nothing 
would serve but he must go too. I think he compared himself 
with Moses who stood afar off and held up his arms. Never 
was there any man mote eager to get at the encmy than Dad. 
If he had not been ao minister, what a soldier he would have 
made !”’ 

‘*Go on—quick, Barnaby.”’ 

“‘T can go, Sister, no quicker than I can. That is quite 
ure.”’ 

“Where is he, my son?’’ asked my mother. 

Barnaby jerked his thumb over his left shoulder. 

‘He is over there, and he is safe enough for the present. 
Well, after the battle was over, and it was no use going on any 
longer, Monmouth and Lord Grey having already run 
away ’’—— 

‘Run away? Run away?” 

‘Run away, Sister. Aboard ship the Captain stands by 
the crew to the last, and if they strike, he is prisoner with 
them. Ashore, the General runs away and leaves his men to 
find out when they will give over fighting. We fought until 
there was no more ammunition, and then we ran with the rest. 
Now, I had not gone far before I saw lying on the moor at my 
very feet the poor old Dad.”’ 
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‘*He was quite pale, and I thought he was dead. So I was 
about to leave him, when he opened his cyes. ‘ What cheer, 
Dad?’ I asked. Ue said nothing; so I felt his pulse and 
found him breathing. ‘But what cheer, Dad:’ I asked him 
again. ‘Get up if thou canst, and come with me.’ He 
looked as if he understood me not, and he shut his eyes again. 
Now, when you‘run away, the best thing is tarun as‘fast and to 
run as faras youcan. Yet IT could not run with Dad lying 
in the road half dead. So while I tried to think what to do, 
because the murdering Dragoons were cutting us down in all 
directions, there came galloping past a pony harnessed to a 
kind of go-cart, where, I suppose, there hud been a barrel 
or two of cider for the soldiers. The creature was mad with 
the noise of the guhs, and I hud much ado to catch him and 
hold the reins while I lifted Dad into the cart. When [I had 
done that, I ran by the side of the horse and drove him off the 
road across the moor, which was rough going, but for dear 
life one must endure much, to North Marton, where I struck 
the road to Taunton, and brought him safe, so far.”’ 

‘¢Take me to him, Barmaby,’’ said my mother. ‘' Take 
me to him.”’ 

‘Why, mother,’ he said kindly, ‘‘I know not if ’tis 
wise. For, look you—if they catch us, me they will hang 
or shoot, though Dad they may let go, for he is sped already— 
and for a tender heart like thine ’twould be a piteous sight to 
see thy son hanging from a branch with a tight rope round his 
neck and thy husband dead on a hand-cart.”’ 

“‘Barnaby, take me to him !—take me to him! ”’ 

“Oh! Isit true? Isit true? Oh! Captain Barnaby, is it 
really true? Then, why are the bells a-ringing ?”’ 

Clash! Clash! Clash! ‘The bells rang out louder and 
louder. One would have thought the whole town was re- 
joicing. Yet there were a thousand lads in the army belong- 
ing to Taunton town alone, and I knew not how many ever 
came home again. 

‘“They are ringing,’ said Barnaby, ‘‘ because King 
Monmouth’s army is scattered and the rebellion is all o¥er. 
Well: we have had our chatice and we are undone. Now must 
we sihg smnall again. Madam,”’ he said earnestly, addressing 
Susan, ‘if I remember right, they were your hands that 
catried the naked sword and the Bible?”’ 

“Sir, they were my hands. Iam proud of that day.”’ 

‘‘ And they were your scholars who worked the flags and 
gave.them to the Duke that day when you walked in a 
procession ?”’ 

“They were my scholurs,’’ she said proudly. 

“Then, Madam, seeing that we have, if all reports be true, 
a damned unforgiving kind of King, my advice to you is to 
follow my example and run. Hoist all sail, Madam, and fly to 
some port—any port. Fly false colours. When hanging, 
flogging, branding, and the like amusements set in, I think 
they will remember the Maids of Taunton. ‘That is my advice, 
Madam.”’ 

‘‘Sir,’? said Susan, bravely, though her cheek grew pale 
when he spoke of iloggings and brandings, ‘‘I thank you. 
Whither should I fly? Needs must I stay here and bear 
whatever affliction the Lord may lay upon me. And, since our 
Protestant hero is defeated, methinks it matters little what 
becomes of any of us.”’ 

‘““Why,’’ Barnaby shook his head, ‘‘ King Monmouth is 
defeated, that is most true; but we who survive have got 


ourselves to look after. Sister, get a basket and put into it 


provisions.”’ 
‘What will you have, Barnaby ¢”’ 
‘‘Everything that you can find. Cold bacon for choice, 
and bread, and a bottle of drink if you have any, and—all 
you can lay hands upon. With your good leave, Madam.”’ 
‘Oh! Nir, take all—take all. IT would to God that cvery- 
thing I have in the world could be used for the succour of 
these my fricnds!’’ And with that she began to weep exd to 


cry. 
I filled a great basket with all that there was in the house, 
and he took it upon hisarm. And then we went away with 
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many tears and fond farewells from this kind soul who had 
done so much for the Cause, and was now about to pay so 
heavy a penalty for her zeal. 

Outside in the street the people recognised Barnaby for one 
of Monmouth’s Captains, nad pressed round him and asked him 
a thousand questions, but he answered shortly. 

‘We were drubbed, I tell you. King Monmouth hath 
run away. We have all run away. How should I know how 
many are killed? Every man who doth not wish to be hunged 
had best run away and hide. The game is up—friend, we are 
sped. What more can I say? How do I know, in the Devil's 
name, whose fault it was? How can I tell, Madam, if your 
son is safe? If he is safe, make him creep into a hiding- 
place ’’—and so on toa hundred who crowded after him and 
questioned him as to the nature and meaning of the defeat. 
Seeing that no more news could be got from him, the people 
left off following us, and we got out of the town on the east 
side, where the road leads to Ilminster; but it is a bad road 
and little frequented. 

Here Barnaby looked about him carefully to make sure 
that no one was observing us, and then, finding that no one 
was within sight, he turned to the right down a grassy lane 
between hedges. 

‘<*'Tis this way that I brought him,’’ he said. ‘‘ Poor old 
Dad! he can now move neither hand nor foot; and his legs 
will no more be any use to him. Yet he seemed in no pain, 
though the jolting of the cart must have shaken him more 
than a bit.” 

The lane led into a field, and that field into another and 
a smaller one, with a plantation of larches on two sides and a 
brook shaded with alders on a third side. In one corner was 
n linney, with a thatched roof supported on wooden pillars in 
front and closed in at back and sides. It was such a meadow 
as is used for the pasture of cattle and the keeping of a bull. 

At the entrance of this meadow Barnaby stopped and locked 
about him with approbation. 

‘“ Here,” he said slowly, ‘‘is a hiding-place fit for King 
Monmouth himself. A road unfrequented; the rustics all 
gone off to the wars—though now, [ doubt not, having had 
their bellyfull of fighting. I suppose there were once cattle 
in the meadow, but they are cither driven away by the Club- 
men for safety, or they have been stolen by the gipsies. No 
troopers will this day come prying along this road, or if they 
do search the wood, which is unlikely, they will not look in 
the linney ; here can we be snug until we make up our minds 
what course is best.”’ : 

‘*Barnaby,’’ I said, ‘‘ take us to my father without more 
speech.’? 

‘‘T have laid him,’’ he went on, ‘‘ upon the bare ground 
in the linney ; but it is soft and dry lying, and the air is warm, 
though last night it rained and was cold. He looks happy, 
mother, and I doubt if he hath any fecling left in his limbs. 
Once I saw a man shot in the backbone and never move 
afterwards, but he lived for a bit. Here he is.”’ 

Alas! lying motionless on his back, his head bare, his 
white hair lying over his face, his eyes closed, his cheek white, 
and no sign of life in him except that his breast gently 
heaved, was my father. Then certain words which he had 
uttered came back to my memory. ‘‘ What matters the end,”’ 
were the words he said, ‘‘if I] have freedom of specch for a 
single day?’ 

He had enjoyed that freedom for three weeks. 

My mother threw herself on her knees beside him and 
raised his head. 

‘© Ah! my heart,’ she cried, ‘‘ my dear heart, my husband, 
have they killed thee? Speak, my dear—speak if thou canst ! 
Art thou in pain? Can we do aught to relieve thee? Oh! is 
this the end of all?’’ 

But my father made no reply. He opened his eyes, but 
a did not move: he looked straight before him, but he saw 
nothing. 

And this, until the end, was the burden of all. He spoke 
no word to show that he knew anyone, or that he Was in pain, 
or that he desired anything. He neither ate nor drank, yet for 
many weeks longer he continued to live. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
IN HIDING. 


Thus we began our miserable flight. Thus, in silence, we sat 
in the shade of the linney all the morning. Outside, the 
blackbird warbled in the wood and the lark sang in the sky. 
But we sat in silence, not daring so much as to ask each 
other if those things were real or if we were dreaming a 
dreadful dream. Still and motionless lay my father’s body, 
us if the body of adead man. He felt no pain—of that I am 
assured ; it makes me sick even to think that he might have 
suffered pain from his wound; he had no sense at all of what 
Was going on. Yet once or twice during the long trance or 
paralysis in which he had fallen, he opened his lips as if to speak. 
And he breathed gently—so that he was not dead. Barnaby, 
for his part, threw himself upon his face, and laying his 
head upon his arm, fell asleep instantly. The place 
was very quiet: at the end of the meadow was a ‘brook, 
find there was a wood upon the other side; we could 
hear the prattling of the water over the pebbles; outside 
the linney, a gredt elm-tree stretched out its branches; pre- 
sently I sdw a squirrel sitting upon one and pecring curiously 
at us, tiot at all afraid, so still and motionless we were. I 
remembet that I envied the squirrel. He took no thought 
even for his daily bread. He went not forth to fight. 
And the hedge-sparrows, no more afraid than if the 
linney was empty, hopped into the place and began pick- 
ing about among the straw. And so the hours slowly 
passed away, and by degrecs I began to understand a little 
better what had happened to us, for at the first shock one 
could not perceive the extent of the disaster, and we were as in 
a dream when we followed Barnaby out of the town. The 
great and splendid army was destroyed ; that gallant hero, the 
Duke, was in flight; those of the soldiers who were not killed or 
taken prisoners were running hither and thither trying to 
escape; my father was wounded, stricken to death, as it 
scemed, and deprived of power to move, to feel, or to think. 
While I considered this, I remembered again how he had 
turned his eyes from gazing into the sky, and asked me what 
it mattered even if the end would be death to him and ruin 
unto all of us’ And I do firmly believe that at that 
moment he had an actual vision of the end, and really 
saw before his eyes the very things that were to come 
to pass, and that he knew all along what the end 
would be. Yet he had delivered his soul—why, then, he had 
obtained his prayer—and by daily exhortation had doubtless 
done much to keep up the spirit of those in the army who were 
sober and godly men. Did he also, like Sir Christopher, have 
another vision which should console and encourage him? Did 
he sce the time to follow when a greater than the Duke should 
come and bring with him the deliverance of the country? 
There are certain gracious words with which that vision closes 
(the last which he did expound to us), the vision, I mean, of 
the Busket of Summer Fruit. Did those words ring in his mind 
and comfort him even in the prospect of hisown end? Then 
my thoughts, which were swift and yet beyond my control, 
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DRAWN BY A. 


q uehind the cart, lifted it over the rough places. 


I went to the pony’s head, and Rarnaby, goin 
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teft him and considered the case of Barnaby. He had beena 
Cuptain in the Green Regiment; he would be hanged, for 
certain, if he were caught. My sweetheart, my Robin, had 
also been a Captain in the Duke’s army. All the Duke’s officers 
would be hanged if they were caught. But perhaps Robin 
was already dead—dead on the battlefield—his face white, his 
hands stiff, blood upon him somewhere, and a cruel wound 
upon his dear body! Oh, Robin! Yet I shed no tears. 

Ilumphrey, who had been one of the Duke's chyrurgeons, he 
would also be surcly hanged if ne were caught. Why—since 
all would be hanged—why not hang mother and me as well, 
and go an end! 

About noon Barnaby began to stir; then he grunted and 
went to sleep again: presently he moved once morc; then he 
rolled over on his broad back and went to sleep again. It was 
not until the sun was quite low that he awoke, sitting up sud- 
denly and looking about him with quick suspicion, as one who 
hath been sleeping in the country of an enemy, or where wild 
beasts are found. 

Then he sprang to his feet and shook himself like a dog. 

“Sister,’? he said, ‘thou should-t have awakened me 
carlier. J] have slept all the day. Well; we ore safe, so far.’”’ 
Here he looked cautiously out of the linney towards the wood 
and the road. ‘So far, [ kay, we are safe. 1] take it we had 
best not wait until to-morrow, but budge to-night. For not 
only will the troopers scour the country, but they will offer 
rewards ; and the gipsies—ay, and even the countryfolk—-will 
hasten to give information out of their grecdy hearts. We 
must budge this very night.’’ 

‘Whither shall we go, Barnaby ?”’ 

He went on as if he had not heard my question. 

‘* We shall certainly be safe here for to-night; but for to- 
morrow I doubt. Best not run the chance. Tor to-day their 
hands are full; they will be hanging the prisoners. Some they 
will hang first and try afterwards ; some they will try first and 
hang afterwards. What odds, if they are to be hanged in the 
cud? The cider orchards never had such fruit as they will show 
this autumn, if the King prove revengeful—as, to judge by his 
8 ur face, he will be.”’ 

_ Here he cursed the King, his sour face, his works and ways, 
his past, his present, and his future, in round language which 
I hope his wounded father did not hear. 

‘*We must lie snug for a month or two somewhere, until 
the unlucky Monmouth men will be suffered to return home 
In peace. Ay! ‘twill be a month and more, I take it, before 
the country will be left quiet. A month and more—and Dad 
not able to craw] !”’ 

“Where shall we be snug, Barnaby ?”’ 

_ “That, Sister, is what [ am trying to find out. How to 
lie snug with a couple of women and a wounded man who 
cannot move’ "T'was madness of the poor old Dad to bring 
thee to the camp, Child. For now we cannot—any of us— 
part company, and if we stay together, twill mayte bring our 
necks to the halter.” 

** Leave us, Burnaby,”’ I said. ‘Oh! leave us to do what 
we can for the poor sufferer, and save thyself.” 

“Ta, ta, ta, Sister knowest not what thou sayest. Let 
me consider. There may be some way of safety. As for , 
provisions now: we have the basket full—enough for two days, 
say—what the plague did Dad, the poor old man, want with 
women when fighting was on hund? When the fighting 
is done, I grant you, women, with the tobacco and punch, are 
much in place. Those are pretty songs, now, that I used to 
siug about women and drink.’’ 

Barnaby, is this a time to be talking of such things as 
drink and singing?” 

“All times are good. Nevertheless, all company is not 
fitting: wherefore, Sis, [ say no more.” 

* Barnaby, knowest thou aught of Robin? Or of Hum- 
phrey ?” 

‘“T know nothing, They may be dead; they may be 
wounded and prisoners; much T fear, knowing the spirit of 
the lads, that both are killed. Nay, [ saw Humphrey before 
the fight, and he spoke to me ’— — 

“What did Humphrey say 2" 

 Tasked why he hung his head and looked so glum, seeing 
that we were at last going forth to meet the King’s army. 
This { said because [ knew Humphrey to be a lid of mettle, 
though his arm is thin and his body is crooked. * L go heavy, 
Barnaby,’ he said, speaking low lest others should hear, 
‘because T sce plainly that, unless some signal success come to 
us, this our business will end badly.’ Then he began to talk 
about the thousands who were to have been raised all over the 
country , how he himself had brought to the Duke promises of 
support gathered all the way from London to Bradford Orcas, 
and how his friends in Holand even promised both men and 
ames; but none of these promises had been kept: how Dad 
had brought promises of support from all the Nonconformists 
of the West, but hardly any, save at Taunton, had come 
forward ; and how the army was melting away and no more 
recruits coming in. And then he said that he had been 
the means of bringing so mauy to the Duke that if they 
died their deaths would lie upon his conscience. And he 
spoke lovingly of Robin and of thee, Sister. And so we 
parted, and I saw him no more, As for what he said, I 
minded it not a straw. Many a croaker turns out in the long 
run to be brave in the fight. Doubtless he is dead: and Robin, 
too. Both are dead. IJ take it, Sis, thou hast lost thy sweet- 
heart. Cry a little, my dear,’’ he added kindly; ‘‘ twill case 
the pain at thy heart. "Tis natural for a woman to cry.” 

‘‘T cannot cry, Barnaby: I wish I could. The tears rise 
to my eyes, but my throat is dry.’’ 

‘““Try a prayer or two, Sister. ’Twas wont to comfort the 
heart of my mother when she was in trouble.”’ 

‘‘A prayer’ Hrother, I have done nothing but pray since 
this unfortunate rebellion began. A prayer?’ Oh, I cannot 
pray! If I were to pray now it would be as if my words were 
echoed back from a wall of solid rock. We were praying all 
yesterday ; we made the Sabbath into a day of prayer without 
ceasing; and thi: morning, when you opened the door, we were 

raising and thanking God for the mcrcy of the great victory 

stowed upon us. Audat that time the poor brave men ’’—— 

‘They were brave enough to the end,”’ said Bamaby. 

“The poor brave men lying cold and dead upon the 
field (among them, maybe, Robin '), and the prisoners huddled 
together somewhere, and men hanging already upon the 
gibbets, We were praising God—and my father lying on the 
ground stricken to dexth, and thou a fugitive, and all of us 
ruined! Prayer’ How could [ pray from such a pit of woe ’’”’ 

‘*Child,”’ iny mother lifted her pile face, ‘Sin the darkest 
hour pray without ceasing. Even if there happen a darker 
hour than this, in everything by prayer and supplication with 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known-—with thanks- 
giving, my daughter.”’ 

Alas! I could not obey the apostolic order. ’*T was too 
much for me. So we fell into silence. When the sun had 
quite gone down Barnaby went forth cautiously. Presently 
he came back. 

«There is no one on the road,”’ he said. ‘‘We may now 
goon our way. ‘The air of Taunton is dangerous to us. It 
br eds swift and fatal diseases. I have now resolved what to 
do. I will lif¢ my father upon the cart ogain and put in the 
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ny. Four or five miles sou’-west or thereabouts is Black 
own, which is a No-Man’s-Land. Thither will we go and 
hide in the combs, where no one ever comes, except the gipsics. 

‘¢ How shall we live, Barnaby ?”’ 

‘“‘That,’? he said, ‘‘ we shall find out when we come to look 
about us. There is provision for two days. The nights are 
warm. We shall find cover or make it with branches. ‘There 
is water in the brooks and dry wood to burn. There we may, 
perhaps, be safee When the country is quiet we will mnke our 
way across the hills to Bradford Orcas, where no one will 
molest you, and I can go off to Bristol or Lyme, or wherever 
there are ships to be found. When sailors are shipwrecked, 
they do not begin by arking what they shall do on dry 
land: they ask only to feel the stones beneath their fect. We 
must think of nothing now but of a place of safety.” 

‘“ Barnaby, are the open hills a proper place for a wounded 
mun *’’ 

“Why, Child, for a choice between the hills and what else 
may happen if we stay here, give me the hills, even for a 
wounded man. But, indecd ’’—he whispered, so that my 
mother should not hear him—‘ he will die. Death is written 
on his face. I know not how long he will live. But he must 
die. Never did any man recover from such evil plight.” 

He harnessed the pony to the curt, which was little more 
than a couple of planks laid side by side, and laid father upon 
them, just as he had brought him from Taunton. My mother 
made a kind of pillow for him, with grass tied up in her 
kerchief, and :o we hoped that he would not fcc) the jogging 
of the cart. 

‘(The stream,’’ said Barnaby, ‘‘comes down from the hills. 
Let us follow its course upwards.”’ 

It was a broad stream with a shallow bed, for the most part 
flat and pebbly; and on either side of the stream lay a strip of 
soft turf, broad enough for the cart to run upon, So that, as 
long as that lasted, we had very casy going; my mother and I 
walking one on cach side, so as to steady the pillow and keep 
the poor head upon it from pain. But whether we went casy, 
cr whether we went rough, that head made no sign of feeling 
aught, and ‘ay, just as in the linney, as if dead. 

I cannot tell how long we went on beside that stream. 
’T was in a wild, uncultivated country ; the ground ascended ; 
the stream became narrower and swifter; presently the friendly 
strip of turf failed altogether, and then we had trouble to keep 
the cart from upsetting. I went to the pony’s head, and 
Barnaby, going behind the cart, lifted it over the rough places, 
and sometimes carried his end of it. The night was chilly ; 
my feet were wet with splashing in the brook, and I was 
growing faint with hunger, when Barnaby called a halt. 

“ We ure now,”’ he said, ‘‘at the head of the stream. In 
half an hour, or thereabouts, it will be break of day. Let us 
rest. Mother, you must eat something. Come, Sister, ’t is late 
for supper, und full carly for breakfast. Take some meat and 
bread and half a cup of cider.”’ 

It is all J remember of that night. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


The King of Italy, acting on the recommendations of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, has issued a decree regulating 
the manner in which Italy proposes to celebrate the fourth 
centennial of the discovery of America by Columbus. This 
will consist mainly in the publication of the collected works 
of the great navigator, and of ajl the documents and charts 
which will throw any light upon his life and voyages. This 
will be accompanied by a biography of the works published in 
Italy upon Columbus and the discovery of America from the 
earliest period down to the present time. The head of the 
Royal Commission charged with the preparation of this edition 
is Cesare Correnti, President of the Italian Historical Institute ; 
and among its members are Signors Amari, Cantu, and 
Desimoni, and the Marquis Doria. An appropriation of 
12,000 lire has been made to cover the expenses of this work, 
which is now fairly undertaken for the first time. Various 
editors have published portions of the writings of Columbus, 
as Navarrete the account of his voyages, and Major his letters ; 
but no one has yet collected all his writings into a single 
edition, though an index to them was pub ished in 1864, 


SURGICAL APPLIANC. S FOR THE POOR, 

In reply toa paragraph under the above heading in our issue 
of Sept. 8 a correspondent—who is a member of the council of 
the Saturday Hospital Fund and of the Surgical Appliance 
Committee—states that all cases that come before the com- 
mittee are inquired into, and if the applicant is not ina position 
to pay for what he or she requires the appliance is given free 
of cost. He cites an instance that occurred recently: A young 
woman applied for an artificial arm. She stated she was a 
general servant, had a sick mother and two young sisters to 
support, and that she had no means of paying for the appliance. 
The committee decided to give her an order on the surgical 
appliance maker to get what was suitable for her, such appli- 
ance costing the committee £7 l4s. Another case was that of 
a@ poor girl, who was both blind and deaf. An ear-trumpct, 
which cost 12s., was given her free. The correspondent states, 
in conclusion, that any applicant applying to the Surgical 
Appliance Committee with a subscriber's or collector's letter to 
the Saturday Hospital Fund is not sent away because they have 
no money to pay for what they require. 


A rifle- match held at the Park Ranges, Tottenham, 
resulted in Corporal Rothon, London Rifle Brigade, being 
declared champion shot of Middlesex for the year. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Colonial 
Office a binocular glass, which has been awarded by the 
Canadian Government to Captain Zabala, master of the Spanish 
steam-ship Espana, in recognition of his services to the ship- 
wrecked crew of the barque Billy Simpson, of Nova Scotia, 
which vessel foundered in the China Sea on Sept. 12, 1887, 


Lately there has been a great increase in the articles, such 
as lace, embroidery, underclothing, painting, knitting. wood- 
carving, &c.. sent over to the Old Irish Market Place, in the 
Trish Exhibition, by poor peasants in Ireland. In most cases 
this work is the senders’ sole means of support, and it is most 
desirable that it should not be returned to them unsold. 
Visitors to the Irish Exhibition would be giving material help 
and encouragement to these poor peasauts by making some 
purchases, howcver small. 


POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK. 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1988. - 


Subscribers will please to notice that coples of this week's number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates: To Canada, 
United States of America, and the whole of Europe, THick EDIrios, 
Ticopence-haifpenny ; THIN BperioN, One Penny. To Australia, Brazil, 
Cape of Good Hope. China (vida United States), Jamaica, Mauritius. and 
New Zealand, THICK EDIrion, Threegence; Tuin Epertan, One Penny, 
To China (vid Brindist), India, and Java, THICK Epirrion, Fourpence- 
halfpenny; THIN Eptrion, Three-halfpence, 

Newspapers for foreign parts must be posted within eight days of the 
date of publication, iricspoctive of the departure of the mails. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


It was a misfortune for the British Association when the 
Social Science Association “went under” and left all the 
crocheteers and social sensation-makers adrift. ‘lhe discovery 
by two pathologists that, after all, the stays which have been 
banned by so many doctors are beneficent institutions, would 
‘ast have suited the Social Science Association. There was 
a flavour of science about it, while its conclusions were 
& social "—fit for newspaper discussion and gossip. The argu- 
ment of these learned defenders of stays was that compression 
of the trunk causes the blood to pass more rapidly out of the 
veins of the part, and hence the vital fluid is, ‘‘as long as the 
compression continues, available for the use of the other regions 
of the body, for the brain, muscles, kc." Women who are withont 
proper tonc in those muscles which the stays are designed to 
support, “are rather the rule than the exception amongst 
the sex. We are, therefore, brought to conclude that 
among women some form of waistbelt is very advan- 
tageous—-be it from muscalar weakness or from a desire 
to obtain ensily a condition of good mental and bodily activity. 
This is rather obscure; it sounds as though the waisthelt 
were the ambitious character who wants to easily obtain 
activity. However, it has unhappily been understood to mean 
that two learned professors have found cut that squeezing 
yourself in is good for yor. 

This is sad hearing. To anybody who has the least con- 
ception of the broken health, diminished general power, and 
incapacity for the performance of the dearest womanly duties 
that result from the use of stays, it is really painful to 
hear such theories put forth as scientific facts. The grounds 
on which they are based are surely inadequate. ‘Temporary 
pressure on the stomach of a dog no doubt did, as they say so, 
increase for the time the volume of blood going to other parts 
of the body; but to leap thence to a conclusion that this 
would be a permanent result is not justificd; persistent com- 
pression would surely have exactly the opposite result? 
Would the hounds run better well laced up in corsets, a5 our 
new mentors seem to infer’? The heart beats faster, doubtless, 
for the moment, when pressure is put on the stomach of the 
dog, in a great effort to overcome the obstacle to the circula- 
tion: but the ultimate tendency of such an obstacle being 
continuously applied must necds be to congest instcad of to assist 
the movement of the blood—just what so many women suffer 
from because of their stays. Then again the result of not fully 
using the muscles of any part is to render them weak and 
fatty and incapable ; so that to give constant artificial support 
to the muscles about the waist tends directly to deprive those 
muscles of their natural force, and to bring about the “ flaccid 
condition " which makes continued pressure necessary. Nature 
knows her own business best, and where she has given elastic 
and muscular structures, we may rely upon it that cages of 
whalebone and stecl are superfluous, and constriction and 
pressures injurious. Diseased conditions need their appropriate 
treatment, but conclusions cannot be drawn from the needs of 
the sickly about what should be done by the healthy. 

Stays are, nevertheless, necessary for many women, because 
they have been rendered dependent on such artificial aid by 
the habits of a whole life. Stays are necessary, too, so long as 
heavy skirts are worn depending from the waist; the stiff 
busk throwing the chief weight round to the strong bones of 
the hips cannot be dispensed with in that case. Anybody who 
wants to give up stays must take care to simultaneously adopt 
“ combinations,” and to hang the dress-skirt from the shoulders, 
either by buttoning it on to a jean or other firm petticoat- 
bodice. or by the ladies’ braces, now sold by most outfitters. 
The tide of dress reform sets, I think, too strongly for the 
paper referred to, with its insufficient consideration of ante- 
ceedenis and its too hasty generalisations, to check progress. 
Iil-considered enthusiasm for reform is still its greatest danger. 

Any very interesting social event in early antumn, sach as 
the first night at the Haymarket was. serves to bring home to one 
how different a meaning has the saying “town is empty ” 
now from that which it bore fifty vears ago. In these railroad 
days, an occurrence of interest will always bring lack many 
whom it specially concerns, and on any given day there will 
always be numbers of people just “ passing through "—resting 
at their own homes for a day and a night. There was little of 
that sort of thing before railroads joined the ends of the land, 
and gave us all the winged feet of the messcnger of the gods. 
In the carly part of the century. my pcople, when they removed 
from town to their country place in the North, were three days 
on the journey, driving in the private carriage. Half the 
furniture of the house, it seems, used to go too; curtains, 
cushions, silver, china, knick-knacks of every description, 
and even the old Colonel's pet bedstead and bedding— 
nll travelled between the houses when the family moved. 


But then, London, once forsaken, was not to be seen 
again for at least six months. How different life 


must have been in those days !—so different that we cannot 
realise it, I expect. One gets a glimpse of it occasionally, 
more by chance than by deliberation. The old inventory of 
what was moved, and where the travellers spent three success- 
ive nights on a journey which now takes eight hours, was 
one such flash of revelation to me. Another was when the 
late eminent educationist, William Ellis. who was “ the age of 
the century,” said to me casually in conversation: ‘ The 
population of the kingdom has quadrupled since I was a boy.” 
An old lady whom I met a few days ago told me that she, as a 
girl, went with some young friends to view as a curiosity, on 
its stand in Piccadilly, the first hackney coach that ever 
plied in the strects of London. It is such trifles as these, 
contrasted with the way in which we now rush from 
one crowded place to another, and in which “ town” is never 
really “empty,” that bring home to one the changed con- 
ditions of modern existence. I was not in London for the first 
night of “Captain Swift” at the Haymarket, but one who was 
there tells me that, notwithstanding the season, there was 
exactly the brilliant gathering customary to Mr. Tree's “ first 
nights”; and on the fourth night, when I enjoyed the per- 
formance, the house was as completely filled as though we 
were in June. : 
Metropolitan Police Magistrates are under no obligation to 
give gratis legal advice to applicants; but when they do so 
their observations are so widely reported that it is of great 
consequence that the impression conveyed should be correct. 
A Magistrate has twice over informed a poor woman that she 
has no remedy against a husband who has deserted her and 
then returned to her home and seized the furniture—which 
she had bought out of her own earnings—selling ber bed for 
five shillings, and threatening to sell everything else. Now, 
the fact is, that in such a case the poor woman has by law just 
the saime remedy as she would have against any absolutely 
strange man who entered her house and stole her goods. She 
hns a legal right to call a policeman and give the thief into 
custody, or the Magistrate should issue a warrant for his 
arrest; and any person buying the goods from the husband, 


knowing them to be the wife's property (that is, to have been ' 


bought by her own earnings since 1870), would be a receiver 
of stolen goods. The law can do no more to protect the earn- 
ings and goods of poor wives from drunken and_ deserting 
husbands. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 
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FEMALE CLERKS AT THE POST OFFICE. 


It is a very prevalent idea that the notion of employing female 
clerks is a comparatively recent institution at the Post Office, 
and that the late Mr. Fawcett was the first to attempt it. As 
na matter of fact, however, the experiment was first made 
seventeen years ago, shortly after the Government had 
acquired the telegraphic system of the country. The first 
germ of the idea was probably derived from the fact that 
the old telegraph companies employed a large number of 
young women to manipulate the instruments—a system that 
has been continued with great success by the Post Office. At 
the present time 719 young women are employed in the great 
galleries of the Central Telegraph Station at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand; while if we take into account the number of those who 
are engaged at the district offices and throughout the country 
generally, the total is considerably over 1000 persons. The 
Postmaster General, in his last published report, gives the 
total number of female telegraphists, together with the counter- 
women employed for postal purposes, as 3121. It was not, 
however, until the latter end of 1870 that Mr. Scudamore, who 
was then the moving spirit of the Telegraph Department, con- 
ceived the idea of employing ladics upon actual clerk-work. It 
occurred to this enterprising official that a periodical examina- 
tion of the telegraph messages forwarded and delivered by the 
Post Office. for the purpose of ascertaining whether they had 
been correctly and promptly transmitted and delivered, and 
whether the rules of the Department had been generally ob- 
served with regard to them, was rendered necessary for main- 
taining the efficiency of the service. It was obvious that in an 
undertaking like that of the telegraphs inefficiency of manage- 
ment would be certain sooner or later to result in loss of 
business and revenue. People who receive messages that are 
promptly transmitted and delivered, are accurately rendered, 
and are clearly and distinctly written out, are almost insensibly 
tempted to send telegraphic messages. On the other hand, if 
the telegrams are delayed, or are inaccurately rendered, or are 
unintelligible either from bad writing or bad transmitting, the 
public are by no means disposed to trouble their friends with 
similar annoyances. Mr. Scudamore fully appreciated these 
matters, and he was, moreover, well aware that the people who 
are annoyed are not always the ones to complain, and he very 
rightly considered that something ought to be done for those 
long-suffering people who sit down calmly under their griev- 
ances and never let the Department know what they have 
endured. These are briefly the circumstances 
which suggested the establishment in 1871 of 
what is now known as the Clearing House 
Branch, and in electing to havea staff of female 
clerks for the performance of the work to be 
allotted to this new branch, Mr. Scudamore 
seems to have been guided by the idea that, as 
it would for the most part consist in fault- 
finding, it would be well within the capacity of 
such clerks. Nor was he disappointed in his 
anticipation. for the work was performed in a 
highly satisfactory manner, and the operation 
of the check thus instituted proved so salutary 
that it led the telegraph clerks throughout the 
country to pay attention to the rules of the 
Department, to use their utmost exertions to 
get the messages off promptly, to write out the 
received messages carefully, and to expedite the 
delivery of those messages to the best of their 
ability. 

This practical demonstration of the success 
of female employment on purely clerical work 
soon led to the extension of the scheme, for it 
was found that they could be entrusted with 
work of a more important character, such as the 
preparation of the accounts against all the 
newspaper proprietors in the United Kingdom 
who send telegrams without prepayment. The 
work is of a somewhat intricate and difficult 
nature, and was formerly performed by male 
clerks ; the fact, therefore, that it has now for 
many years past been successfully accomplished 
by females is a weighty argument in favour of 
their employment toa limited extent asclerks. In 
dealing with the newspaper telegraph accounts, 
and also those of the various Press associa- 
tions, these lady clerks have the handling of work that yields 
to the Post Office a revenue of nearly €114.000 a year. The 
Clearing House Branch clerks have now also the prepara- 
tion of the accounts rendered against the Royal family, 
Government Departments, &c., for telegrams, and the examina- 
tion and checking of certain accounts between the railway 
companies and the Post Oftice in connection with telegraphic 
work, and so satisfactorily has this latter work been performed 
that the anditors into whose hands the accounts subsequently 
pass have been able to find but little or no fault. 

The quantity and variety of work now performed at the 
Clearing House necessitate, of course, the maintenance of 
a considerable force of clerks, and the staff of that branch 
now numbers 174 ladies in all. The branch, which is 
under the control of the Receiver and Accountant General of 
the Post Office, is directly governed by a superintendent, who 
receives a yearly salary on a scale from £210, risiug by annual 
increments of £15 to £400. ‘There is also an assistant super- 
intendent, with a fixed salary of £200 a year. ‘The general 
staff comprises five principal clerks, whose salaries are from 
£120 to £170, rising by £10 a year; twenty first-class clerks, with 
stiaries from£85,rising by £5a year to £110; and 147 second-class 
clerks, whose salaries are from £65, rising by £3 a year to £80. 

It was, no doubt, the success that had been experienced in 
the employment of female clerks at the Clearing House 
Branch which induced the Post Office, on the establishment of 
the Postal Order System in ISS1, to appointa staff wholly com- 
posed of female clerks to perform the manifold duties arising 
out of that service. The late Mr. Fawcett, when Postmaster 
General, alluded with pardonable pride in some of his public 
speeches to the efficient manner in which this work had been 
performed. That it is of considerable magnitude may be 
gathered from the fact that the number of postal orders issued 
in & year at the present time is at the rate of not less than 
37,000,000 a year, amounting to something like £ 15,000,000. 
It may be imagined that these orders have all to be examined 
as they come in as paid, and to be credited to the respective 
postmasters by whom they are paid; that they have to be 
sorted and put away in numerical order for reference as occa- 
sion may require ; and that there is a large amount of work 
also In connection with the orders presented by bankers, in 
supplying postmasters with sufficient stocks of orders, and in 
attending to applications from the public respecting lost orders, 
&c., together with general correspondence arising out of the 
postal order business. It is scarcely to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that the staff now employed upon that work is very large, 
and numbers in all no less than 294 persons. The higher esta- 
blishment of this branch comprises one superintendent, one 
assistant superintendent, six principal clerks, thirty-one first- 
class clerks, and 148 second-class clerks; while the lower 


establishment consists of a force of 107 female sorting clerks, who 
are, of course, of an inferior rank, and are employed in sorting 
and finally dispcsing of the orders. The major establishment 
of clerks is paid on a scale previsely similar to that enumerated 
in the case of the Clearing House Branch; the sorting 
clerks receive weekly wages of 12s., rising by 1s.a week to 20s. a 
week, except twelve, who rank on what is called the first-class 
of female sorters, and receive 21s., rising by 1s. 6d. a week to 
30s. a week. This branch, like the Clearing House Branch, is 
under the control of the Receiver and Accountant General of 
the Post Office. 

Female labour has also been introduced with marked success 
into the Savings Bank Department of the Post Office, dating 
from 1875. The work performed in that department by these 
clerks is of a varied, and in some cases difficult, character, and 
its performance by lady clerks has been, as already stated, very 
successful. In a very interesting pamphlet on the “ Employ- 
ment of Women in the Public Service.” published by Lady 
John Manners (now Duchess of Rutland), that lady remarks 
that ‘the public bas been well served by ladies, to whom the 
work has furnished an honourable independence.” The staff 
now employed upon the work, which needs no detailed descrip- 
tion, as it can be readily imagined from the nature of the busi- 
ness that gives rise to it. is very large, and comprises both 
higher and lower establishment clerks. Of the former, there 
are a@ superintendent and assistant superintendent, eight 
principal clerks, thirty-six first-class clerkss, and 229 second- 
class clerks. The latter comprises eight iirst-class sorters and 
fifty-nine second-class sorters. In each case the sunle of pay is 
the same as that of the Clearing House and Postal Order 
Branches. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the greater part of 
the Returned Letter Office is now manned, if such term may 
be here used, by female clerks. The work of this office is alto- 
gether of a more simple character than that already alluded to, 
and consists chiefly in returning to the senders the letters 
which the Post Office is unable to deliver. The number of 
letters and post-packets of all kinds dealt with in the Returned 
Letter Office last year was 13,436,600. The work, of course, is 
simple enough ; but some of the clerks are employed on higher 
class duties, such as endorsing inquiry papers referred to the 
Returned Letter Office. and ledgering letters of small value, 
concerning the disposal of which there can be no mistake. The 
results of the experience of female labour at the Returned 
Letter Office, which dates from 1873, have been very satisfactory. 








SHESHOUAN, A TOWN OF FANATICAL BERBERS IN MOROCCO. 


The female clerks here have been found to be both quick 
and accurate in the performance of their work, and have com- 
pletely surpassed the expectations that were formed of them, 
while they have proved themselves perfectly amenable to dis- 
cipline. The number of female clerks employed in the 
Returned Letter Office is fifty. The superintendent receives 
wages at the rate of 40s. a week, rising by 2s. every year to 50s. 
aweck ; the first-class clerks receive 2ss., rising by 1s. Gd. to 34s. 
a week ; and the wages of the second-class commence at I4s., 
rising by ls. to 17s..and thence by Is. 6d. to 278. a week. 

In addition to the female clerks already mentioned as being 
employed at the Post Office, there is a certain number attached 
to the account branches of the post offices at Edinburgh and 
Dablin. At the former place there are at present nineteen 
employed, of whom one is superintendent, receiving a salary 
of £120, rising by £10 annually to £170 a year. The re- 
mainder of the staff is divided into a first class and a second 
class, the former receiving €75, rising by £5 to £100 a year, and 
the latter £55, rising by £3 to £70 a year. In Dublin there 
are seventeen female clerks, who are apportioned in Jlike 
manner, and enjoy similar scales of pay as in Edinburgh. 

The hours of attendance for female clerks in the Post- 
Office are six daily, being from ten till four, with a half- 
holiday on Saturdays, and they are allowed an annual holiday 
of one month. The female sorters do not fare quite so well. 
They are required to attend cight hours daily—from nine till 
five—and till two on Saturdays, whilst they are only allowed 
an annual holiday of a fortnight, except those on the first 
class, who receive three wecks. 

It only remains to say a few words as to the mode of 
admission for female clerks, &c., to the post-office, which, as 
regards both classes—namely, female clerks and female 
sorters—is by open competitive examination. In the latter 
class the examination is comparatively easy, consisting of 
reading and copying manuscript, handwriting, spelling, 
arithmetic (first four rules, simple and compound), and 
geography of the United Kingdom, Preliminary examinations 
are held in the first four subjects, and candidates failing in 
any one of them are disqualified from taking part in the 
competition, which comprises, of course, all the five subjects 
above named. Application for admission to attend an 
examination must he made at such times and in the manner 
prescribed by the Civil Service Commissioners, and a fee of 
one shilling is required from. every candidate attending the 
examination. The limits of age are from fiftcen to eighteen 
years of age, and candidates must satisfy the Commissioners 
that they are unmarried or widows, and that they are 
duly qualified both in respect of health and character. 
Similar conditions apply to candidates for female clerk- 
ships; but the limits of age are from eighteen to twenty 
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years, and the examination is, of course, of a severer character ; 
the subjects being arithmetic, English composition, geography, 
and English history. The fee required of every candidate 
attending a preliminary examination is ls.; and a further fce 
of 1s. 6d. is required from every candidate attending a coin- 
petitive examination. For the rest, it need only be added that 
examinations for appointments as female clerks or femalo 
sorters are held, as a rule, every half-year ; and that full par- 
ticulars as to the mode of admission, &c., can be obtained on 
application to the Civil Service Commission, Cannon-row, 
Westminster. A.G. B. 


SHESHOUAN. 

Sheshouan is a town of the fanatical Berbers, situated on the 
borders of the Riff country, in the northern part of Morocco. 
So far as is known, it has only twice been visited by 
Christians. ‘he last time was in July of this year, when Mr. 
W. B. Harris, a young Englishman, eontrived to reach the 
town, and remained twenty-four hours within its walls. But the 
suspicions of the natives were aroused, and Mr. Harris had to 
fly from the town in the middle of the night; and, remaining 
hidden during the day-time and travelling at nights, arrived 
safely at Tetuan two days later. Mr. Harris visited Sheshouan 
in the disguise of an Arab, accompanied by an Arab boy who 
acted as guide. Our View of the place is from a sketch taken 
by Mr. Harris on the spot. 


ART NOTES. 


The Hellenic Society has been well inspired in publishing, 
separately, Miss J. E. Harrison's interesting summary of the 
progress of archzology in Greece during the past season. For 
those not immediately connected with the studies for which 
the various schools and museums have been established, the 
chief interest lies in the number and variety of the art- 
treasures which are being brought to light. For these, abundant 
space has been or will be found in the two museums in the 
Acropolis, in the Central Museum in Athens, and in the pro- 
jected “ Antiquariam ” for minor antiquities. At the same 
time, a museum has been built at Syra for the reception of 
treasures found in the islands—Delos cxcepted—and another 
at Tripolitza, which will contain those from Mantineia, 
Tegea, and the neighbourhood. e excavations in the 
Acropolis, which will probably be brought to a close during 
the ensuing season, have brought to light the walls of the old 
house of Erechtheus, and the- foundations of 
the Temple of Roma and Augustus, both lying 
to the eastward of the Parthenon. The Erech- 
theion, it seems, is now considered to have 
originally extended over a large portion of the 
Acropolis, some portions of it having been 
removed to make room for the buildings in the 
time of Pericles ; just as the site of some prehis- 
toric building had previously been built over by 
the Erechtheion. Amongst the sculptural frag- 
ments discovered, Miss Harrison refers especially 
to the archaic figure of a priestess in a style 
of dress hitherto unknown, and to the head of 
a * Triton,” in which the colours—blue hair 
and beard and green eyes—are vividly preserved. 
In bronze work nothing has been unearthed 
equalling in beauty and completeness the 
Athene found last year to the north of the 
Erechtheion: but a small Athene Promachos 
about to hurl her spear, and an archaic bronze 
of the Apollo type, with both arms extended, 
deserve notice. The general works carried on 
by the Greek Government have in view the 
levelling up of the surface of the Acropolis to 
its presumable height in the fifth century B.c., 
whilst the base will be freed from the accu- 
mulated débris of centuries ; and by next May 
it is hoped that some idea of the form and 
actual extent of the Acropolis rock may be 
brought home distinctly to the ordinary 
spectator. 

Outside Athens the most important discovery 
of the year is that of the Kabeiroi Temple at 
Thespiz, about five miles from Thebes, by Dr. 
Woltersand the German Institute. The American 
school has been still more fortunate in its ex- 
cavations of the buried city of Sicyon, and the still richer 
results of their work at Dionuso, to the north-east of Pentelicus, 
and the supposed site of the earliest temples raised to Apollo 
and Dionysos when they first came to Attica. At Mantincia, 
the French school has discovered the site of a temple 
of Hera, together with a large number of bronzes and 
terra-cottas; and at Amorgos, one of the Cyclades, the 
same body has been almost equally successful. Mycene, 
Tanagra, Eleusis. Epidaurus, and /®gina, have all yielded, 
though in a less degree, fresh testimony to their importance 
in bygone times—and finally Dr. Schliemann has identified 
the site of the present Christian church at Cerigo with the 
world-famous temple of the Cytherean Aphrodite, and that 
learned German js convinced that the church has been almost 
entirely constructed out of fragments of the temple. 

Of the many thousands of tourists, English and French, 
who make Dieppe the starting point or the limit of their 
travels, only a score or two seem to think it worth while to 
make a visit to Envermen, a little village or township about 
ten miles off, pleasantly situated on the right bank of the 
Eaulne. It has, nevertheless, at various times attracted the 
attention of archwologists, and now has suddenly come into 
notoriety by the discovery of a picture which M. Gervex, the 
well-known Belgian artist, unhesitatingly ascribes to Roger 
Van der Weyden. Envermeu at some remote period was a 
more important place than now appears. It can boast traccs 
of a “campo santo” dating from the Merovingian period. the 
memories of a castle whence started some of the companions 
of the Conqueror, and the ruins of a priory dedicated to 
St. Lawrence. Its church or abbey, built about 1415, seems 
never to have been finished; but the interior contains some 
wood-carving of extraordinary delicacy and merit. The pictures 
on the walls, however, have never attracted any notice, and 
it was generally supposed that they belonged to a much later 
date than the abbey itself. M. Gervex, however, was struck 
by “A Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” which hung in perhaps 
the most obscure corner of one of the side aisles. By degrees he 
became convinced of the great artistic merit of the work; and 
he at length discovered that Roger Van der Weyden had at one 
period of his life taken refuge at the Priory of Envermeu, and 
that he had introduced into this picture the portrait of the 
Prior Turold (whence the English Thorolds) in recognition of 
the hospitality he had received. Van der Weyden died in Hd, 
so that this picture must have been transferred from the priory 
at the time of its suppression in 1510, shortly before thie 
present church was commenced. 





The legatecs of Sir Joseph Whitworth. who have given 
£10,000 to the Stockport Technical School, intend granting 
£1000 to the new Girls’ Industrial School just built at Stock port. 
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A SPANISH BULL-FIGHT. 


We bad left Morocco, erosscd the Straits, and arrived at the 
Noyal Hotel, Gibraltar, where we heard that we should be 
just in time to sec a bull-fight in tho Spanish town of 
La Linea that same afternoon. We procured a vehicle, and 
trove over the frontier to that place. On alighting in the 
Square, I saw the loveliest girl that I ever beheld, waiting 
there with her duenna. In disputing with my driver, who 
demanded four times his proper fare, I had time to study my 
Spanish beauty’s features. We had a walk of two miles to the 
bull-ring through dirty streets decorated with flags overhead 
and with holes underfoot. Banners were flying from the 
roofs, and draperies floating from the balconies ; on each side 
of the way were tents and booths to supply the thirsty with 
wine and spirits, or the handsome and picturesque women 
with large fans on which scenes from the bull-fight were 
painted. The streets were crowded with carriages and foot- 
pissengers, the ladies being dressed in black satin or silk, 
with black lace veils or mantillas floating from the tortoise- 
shell combs at the back of their heads, and every one of them 
flirting an enormous fan. There was o large crowd outside 
the bull ring when we arrived. From without, the building 
looks like a huge amphitheatre, with ticket-offices and turn- 
stiles guarded by gendarmes and soldiers with fixed bayonets 
nll ronnd it. We paid two dollars apiece for our stalls—or, 
rather, the seats in the best portion of the circle—and when 
we got inside found that we were left entirely to our own 
devices to obtain sitting room, for there were no attendants ; 
and finally, as the place was quite full, we had to be content 
with standing room. 

The ring, as near as I could judge, was about sixty yards 
across, and was surrounded by tiers of seats rising one above 
another, like a Roman amphitheatre, and holding about six 
thonsand persons. The spectators are well protected from the 
bull, as there is a double barricide all round the ring, with a 
space between the two fences, in which the bull-fighters who 
nre not engaged in the ring stand and watch the performance 
until it is their turn to enter the arena. Behind these men 
sit Spanish ladies, row above row, some dressed in the latest 
Parisian fashions, with exaggerated hats piled up with feathers 
and bows—though most are dressed in the more becoming 
Spanish costume ; old women and young women ; gentlemen in 
top hats and frock coats, and peasants in shirt-sleeves and 
wideawake hats—the Spanish national costume being con 
spicuous only by its absence ; English soldiers from Gibraltar, 
looking very smart in their red, blue, and green uniforms and 
white helmets, and forming a very appreciative part of the 
audience; and strong pickets of Spanish soldiers distributed 
here and there among the people with loaded rifles and fixed 
bayonets, to prevent any sudden disturbance or tumult. A 
military band, which played extremely well, gave us the latest 
airs from Europe. “ Africa begins at the Pyrenees,” and we by 
no means felt that we had arrived at the nineteenth century 
civilisation even though we had crossed over from Morocco. 
The great gates of the arena were thrown open, and the pro- 
cession of bull-fighters. both horse and foot, defiled into the 
ring ina double line with due formality. Then an alguazil, 
mounted on a good horse, and dressed in a black medieval 
costume of the Philip IV. period, rode up to the Alcalde, and 
asked him for the keys of the inclosure where the bull is kept. 
This request having been granted, the alguazil backed his 
horse all across the arena and retired. Then the first bull was 
let ont. The animal trotted about with an astonished air, and 
looking for a way of escape: he was by no means frightened, 
and seemed very fierce with his bushy tail stuck up on end, 
and evidently thought himself fit to fight the whole world. 
When the bull had shown himself, the gates on the right of 
the bull's entrance opened, and four or five picadors entered 
mounted on miserable broken-down screws. These wretched 
horses had a bandage slanting over their faces across the right 
eye, so that they might not see the bull charging upon them, 
but might stand, blindly and without a movement, to be 
gored by the horns till they could no longer stand. The 
picadors were seated on heavy and clumsy black Moorish 
saddles with high back and peak, and their legs were 
cased in buff leather overalls lined with bars of ateel 
and lead, so that they might not be injured by the 
bull’s horns touching them instead of their horses. In 
fact, they were so heavily accontred that they could 
scarcely walk, and could not get up when thrown, so that 
they would stand but a small chance of getting away from an 
infariated bull were it not for the assistance of their comrades 
in the ring. Behind the picadors followed a number of dirty- 
looking rascals in shabby everyday European dress, whose 
duty it is to prod the tottering horses into a walk with long 
pointed sticks, to help dismounted horsemen to rise, ty 
obliterate bloodstains with sand, and to do the dirty work of 
the arena. They may be useful, but they are certainly not 
ornamental. The horses on which the picadors are mounted 
are only put up as ninepins for the bul) to knock down, and to 
gratify the Spanish passion for blood. They are miserable 
surews, generally broken down cab-horses from Gibraltar and 
the country round. The poor starved things could hardly 
move under the weight of their riders, and were quite unable 
to avoid the bull when he charged. The men behind thrashed 
them and drove them on to meet the bull's repeated charges ; 
and it 1s no exaggeration to say that the wretched brutes were 
goaded into tottering towards the charging bull, stumbling 
uver their own entrails, as long as they could stand on their 
fect. The sight was a sickening and disgusting one, and yet 
well-dressed women gloated over and applauded it, and if at 
least four or five horses were not supplied for each bull to gore 
to death, joined with shrill screams in the cry of “Caballo! 
Caballo!” for more victims to be driven up to the bull. 
There is no sport in it; the head of the  picador’s 
spear is only about an inch long, and is merely intended 
to enrage the bull, a circular stop being placed near the point 
to prevent it entering too far. When a sufficient number of 
horses have been killed, the picadors make their bow and with- 
draw. The chulos further enrage the bull by waving a red 
flag in front of him, and eluding him when he charges. Time 
after time the bull rushes at the red flag, to tind nothing but 
an impalpable foe ; but, some time ago, an Engtish bull from 
Gibraltar was brought into the ring and teased by the chulos. 
The first time he charged at the red flag ; but when the chulo 
tried to deceive him again, he disregarded the flag and charged 
the man. This was not playing fair according to Spanish 
notions, and so the chulo declined to have anything to do 
with a bull which was so intelligent as to butt ata man and 
not to go blindly for the red flag. Before the matador 
entered, the banderilleros played all sorts of tricks with the 
bull to irritate him. One man took a banderilla in each hand 
and faced the bull as he charged. Just as it seemed as if he 
must be knocked over, the banderillero deftly stack his weapons 
one into each of the bull's shoulders, and the animal, on 
feeling the prick, instantly stopped dead, leaving the daring 
man unmoved and unhurt. Another trick sometimes done is 
for a man to sit in a chair in the centre of the arcna and await 
the bull's charge, turning a somersanit just in the nick of 
time, and leaving the enraged animal to tamble over the empty 
chair, Oocagionally a chulo will take a leaping-pole in bis hand 
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nd face the bull, springing into the air when the animal 
charges and decpoine dow behind the bull] after the pole has 
been knocked out of his hands. This is a very pretty feat ; but 
a bull—probably the intelligent English one—has been known 
to see through it, and, at the man’s second jump, to stop short, 
leaving him to descend ignominiously to the ground, and 
seriously goring him before assistance could arrive. 
‘Lhen, at last, when the bull had been sufficiently tormented, 
the matador entered the ring, sword in hand. The matador is 
the most important personage in the bull-ring, and is the 
admired of all beholders. A celebrated matador is paid as 
much as £300 a day for his per‘ormance. and always has to be 
in strict training, thongh he looks rather flesby to an English 
eye. He enters the ring alone, armed only with his Toledo 
blade, and with a red flag, about a yard square, over his arin. 
The matador begins as a chulo. and, after proving himself an 


expert toreador, is promoted to the post of bull-slayer. Though ’ 


bull-fighting is looked upon as a very low-caste trade, yet a 
successful matador becomes a huge favourite with oll classes, 
and is generally known by some endearing nickname, from the 
place of his birth or from a personal peculiarity. The most 
celebrated matadors of Spnin were Joseph Delgado and 
Francisco Montes. Jcseph Delgado, who was known by the 
nickname of “ Pepe Illo.’ was the favourite at the end of the 
last century. He was a first-rate swordsman, and wrote a book 
on bull-fighting, which is a text-book on the subject. He was 
killed at Madrid, on May 11, 1801. On the morning of the 
bull-fight he felt ill, and had a presentiment that he was 
going to lose his life ; but he would not disappoint the public, 
and so entered the ring, where he was gored to death by the 
bull. Francisco Montes. who also wrote a book on his pro- 
fession, was known as “The First Sword of Spain.” After a 
most successful career, he was severely wounded on July 21, 
1850 ; but was rescued by his nephew, “El Chiclanero,” who 
afterwards became as celebrated as Montes himself. Amongst 
remarkable toreadors must be placed the woman who became a 
matador and killed her bul, like a man, for love of the ring. 
A story is told of a lawyer in Seville, named Mazantini, who was 
in love with a beautiful girl in the city. Bat she was so fond 
of the bull-ring that she declared to her lover that she would 
never marry him, or anyone else who had not killed a bull. 
The lawyer was so in love that he threw @p his profession and 
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turned bull-fighter, and not only did he kill his ball but he 
became one of the most celebrated matadors of the day. He 
became so rich and famous, and was so run after by women of 
all ranks, that his head was quite turned; and when it was 
intimated to him that now he was worthy to marry his lady- 
love, he laughed at the idea; forthe girl. who was a great 
match for a lawyer, was far too insignificant a person to be 
looked at by a successful toreador. It is also said that an 
English officer, who had sold ont at Gibraltar for: reasons of 
his own, went into Spain and turned matador; but he soon 
grew so successful at his trade that he had to give it up, for 
the Spaniards: were jealous enough of his fame always to 
leave him alone with the bull, and never to distract the animal's 
ae aa so that he knew that sooner or later he must be 
illed. 

The matador was armed with a very sharp sword about 
three feet long, and carried a red cloak, with which he engaged 
the bu)]. When the animal charged into his cloak, he plunged 
some ten inches of his blade into its shonlder. As the bull, 
maddened by the pain, dashed furiously ronnd the ring, 
we could see the long keen sword gradually sinking 
by its own weight into the flesh, but before it touched the 
heart one of the chulos twisted his cloak round the hilt and 
jerked the sword out. Then it was thrust in again, until the 
bull was too weak to charge any more and lay down on the 
sand very sick. The poor brute refused to get up, and so his 
death-blow was given in the nape of the neck with a short 
heavy knife like a hunting-knife. ‘This rather igneminious 
death was inflicted as the bull would not face the matador o 
third time; the succeeding animals were more courageous, 
and charged the red flag up to the last, receiving the death- 
thrust from the long keen sword just in front of the shoulder- 
blade, amid the enthusiastic cheers and plandits of the 
svectators. The people screamed themselves hoarse with 
delight, and threw hats, caps, and cigars into the ring for the 
toreador. The victor bowed his thanks ail round, and, picking 
up one of the cigars thrown him by his admirers, lighted it 
out of compliment to the donor. It was easy to understand why 
every Spanish boy wishes to be a toreador, and every Spanish 
girl to have the king of the bull-ring for a lover. He is the 
hero of the hour, and even a King of Spain wonld cut a very 
poor figure beside him. 

When the bull has been killed, a team of mules, gaily 
harnessed with bells, is driven in, the bull is dragged ott, and 
the arena sprinkled with sawdust. The same is done with the 
dead horses, and then the ceremony begins all over again. All 
bulls do not take their badgering quietly ; some of them jump 
over the barrier into the passage between the two fences. I 
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eaw one bull do this no less than eight times, trying to escape 


. from the banderilleros, and lie down between the inner and 


outer barricrs. ‘Then one of the great gates was thrown back, 
so that it closed the circular passage and opened a way to the 
ring. The bull was driven round until he came to the gate, 
when, the path being blocked, he perforce re-entered the arena. 

A bull-fight in Spain is a very ceremonions affair. It lasts 
from two p.m. to six p.m. for two or three days, and on each 
day some thirty horses are horribly gored to death, and about 
six bulls slaughtered. The crowded audience sit watching 
the butchery with breathless interest, every now and then 
bursting into loud applause or laughter as some point rather 
tickles their fancy, and all the time the venders of water and 
sweetmeats wander about among the audience with their 
monotonous cries. During the early part of the performance 
the object is not to kill the bull, but to kiN the horses; and 
if any picador or other were officious enough to put an end to 
the tormented animal he would get anything but praise from 
the rough peasants, or from the dainty ladies shading their 
delicate faces from the sun under their white parasols. The 
women of the lower classes bring their babies and enjoy 
every point of the performance, shouting and cheering their 
favourite toreadors, or howling abuse and insults at the bull; 
but the ladies, though they are just as keen after their amuse- 
ment, and appreciate just as much every display of ski)l 
and dexterity made by the fighters in the ring, yet 
generally contrive to hide with their fans the more pain- 
ful and disgusting incidents.of the combat. No doubt, in 
the great cities, such as Seville, Madrid, Ronda, Granada, 
and the like, where bull-fighting has its home, and where the 
performance is carried out in the fullest and most ceremonious 
manner, there may be more sport in the show. I have heard 
of picadors being tossed by the bull and having their ribs and 
legs broken, of chulos and banderilleros being caught and 
gored in spite of their agility,and even of matadors finding 
the bull more than a match for them. I am only concerned 
with what I saw in the arena at La Linea, where none of the 
men were injured, and where there was apparently very little 
danger. But wherever and however the performance is con- 
ducted, whether there is danger to the toreadors or not, there 
is still the same ghastly horror of trembling screws goaded on 
blindfolded to meet the charges of the bul) in order to gratify 
a last for blood that calls for the bull-ring to be turned into 
a shambles or knacker’s yard. In the early days of bull- 
fighting the combat was a real one from the beginning ; if 
horses were used they were good ones, and the horseman was 
as anxious to preserve his mount from the horns as to guard 
himself. Though bulls were killed in the ancient arenas 
among the Romans, yet the present methods and procedure of 
the bull-fight are modern,and are not derived from classical 
times, but were in all probability devised by the Moors 
of Spain. Originally the bull-fight was conducted solely 
by gentlemen, who entered the arena armed only with 
a short heavy spear about four feet long. This was 
a terribly dangerous sport; but in spite of the thunders of 
the Church it flourished, until the chivalrous habits of the 
Spaniards began to die out, and after the accession of Philip V. 
buli-fighting became unfashionable and professional, though 
it was still patronised by all classes, as much as the prize-ring 
used to be in England. Real bull-fights were presented only 
on the occasion of some great Court ceremonial or rejoicing, 
and the last that were held were at the marriage of the late 
King Alfonso, eight or ten years ago. 

When the last bull had been killed, the huge audience 
broke up, and we drove home through the streets of La Linea 
with a very motley ¢rowd. There were carriage-loads of 
Spaniards in horrible imitations of the most ridiculous Paris 
fashions, and toreadors in full costume going back to their 
hotels amid the “ Vivas!” of their admirers; and jostling 
along with the best of them came Tommy Atkins, lounging in 
an open carriage, smoking a huge cigar, and altogether look- 
ing an awful swell. We were well satisfied at having 
managed to see a Spanish bull-fight during our short stay at 
Gibraltar, though I cannot say that any of us felt very desirous 
of seeing another such spectacle. R. CATON WOODVILLE. 


THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL, 

The precarious health of the Emperor Pedro II. of Brazil, 
while sojourning in Italy and other parts of the South of 
Kurope, has during some months of this year caused much 
anxiety to his many persona] friends. His Majesty is as well 
known in almost every European country, which he has often 
visited, and in the United States of America, as in his own do- 
minions. He isa man of frank and amiable character, and of 
varied intellectual accomplishments, taking great interest in 
science and in literature ; and, though an excellent constitutional 
Sovereign of the Brazilian nation, is quite a citizen of the 
world. ‘ Don Pedro is sixty-two years of age, having been born 
on Dec. 2, 1825, the son of the first Emperor of Brazil, 
Pedro I., and of the Empress Leopoldina. an Archduchess of 
Austria. He is a direct descendant, in the male line, of the 
ancient Royal House of Braganza, which was elevated to the 
throne of Portugal in 1640, when the Portuguese threw off 
the yoke of Spain, and which, through the marriage of Queen 
Donna Maria, restored to her rightful inheritance in 1834, 
with a Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, is represented by 
ber son, the reigning King Louis of Portugal. In 1807, when 
the French had overrun Spain and Portugal, the Portuguese 
Royal family took refuge in the great South American colony, 
which was constituted a separate Kingdom by the Congress 
of Vienna in 1815. The King of Portugal, John VI., returned 
to Europe and reigned in his old kingdom, but his eldest son, 
Don Pedro of Alcantara, chose rather to reign in Brazil, and 
became Emperor there in 1822. He abdicated in 1831, and his 
son, the present Emperor, being declared of age in 1840, was 
crowned in the following year. The Emperor married in 1843 
Princess Teresa, a daughter of King Francis I. of Naples. His 
daughter Is married to the Count D’Eu, one of the Princes of the 
French Royal House of Orleans; and he has three sons, the 
eldest of whom, Pedro, heir to the Brazilian Crown, is nearly 
thirteen years of age. The Constitution of Brazil is Parlia- 
mentary, with an elective Senate and Congress and responsible 
Ministry, and with a Council of Statenominated by the Emperor, 
who has also the prerogative of selecting a senator from one 
of three elected candidates, and that of temporarily with- 
holding his sanction from any legislative act which he dis- 
approves. The empire is of vast extent, and rich in natural 
resources ; its population, of Portuguese, natives, and mixed 
races, exceeds ten millions; it has a yearly revenue of more 
than twelve millions sterling, a national debt exceeding sixty 
millions, and a respectable army and navy. Rio de Janeiro, 
Bahia, and Pernambuco, are the principal cities and commercial 
ports of Brazil. The recent abolition of slavery is an act 
which reflects great credit on the Emperor's Government. 


The Lord Mayor has remitted to the Organising Committee 
of the Imperial Institute £21,917 5s. 7d., being the amount 
subscribed for the institute through the Mansion House Fund 
since September, 1886. The question of establishing a com- 
mercial museum in the City remains in abeyance. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Oct. 5, 1873) of Mr. William Johnstone Newall, 
late of No. 33, South-street, Park-lane, and No. 122, Cannon- 
street, E.C., a partner in the firm of Messrs. M‘Calmont 
Brothers and Co., who died on July 26, was proved on Sept. 6 
by Robert Stirling Newall, of Gateshead-upon-'Tyne, the 
brother and residuary legatee, the value of the persona) estate 
amounting to upwards of £257,000. ‘The testator leaves all 
his property to his said brother, absolutely. 

The will (dated Sept. 1, 1884), with a codicil (dated Sept. 2, 
1835), of Mr. Arthar Potts, J.P., late of Hoole Ifall, Hoole, 
Chester, who died on April 10 last, was proved at the Chester 
District Registry, by Mrs. Elizabeth Potts, the widow, Frederick 
Potts, the brother, and William Rogers, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceding £37.(K). The testator 
bequeaths £400 and his furniture and household effects to his 
wife ; his plate, books, china, and pictures to his wife, during 
life or widowhood, and, subject thereto, to his daughter, Edith ; 
£100 to his sister, Annie Dixon ; £50 each to the Plemondestal 
Parochial Day Schools and the Chester Female Home; and 
other legacies. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life or widowhood, and at 
her death or remarriage, upon further trust, for his. daughter, 
Edith, and then to her children as she shall appoint, and, in 
default of such appointment, in such proportions that each 
son shall receive twice as much as each daughter. 

The will (dated April 4, 1887), with a codicil (dated April 7, 
1897), of Mr. Griffiths Lewis, late of Alltycham, Pontardawe, 
Lianguicke, Glamorgan, colliery proprietor, who died on 
Sept. 13, 1887, was proved on Sept. 7 last by Mrs. Mary Ann 
Hedley, the daughter, the Rev. John Charles Thomas, and the 
Rev. Joseph Pollord Lewis, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £29,000. Subject to the legacies of 
£200 to his first daughter, £360 to his second, and £1000 to 
his third daughters, the testator leaves his colliery called the 
Primrose Colliery, at Pontardawe. and all the remainder and 
residue of his real and personal estate, upon trust, to pay the 
income thereof to his three daughters—Mrs. Mary Ann Hedley, 
Mrs. Anna Jeannette Thornley, and Mrs. Margaret Laura 
Gwenllian Thomas for life, and at their death to their 
respective children. 

The will (dated Nov. 19, 1887), with a codicil (dated June 
12, 1888). of John Harry Eyres Parker, J.P., Commander, R.N., 
late of Ware Park, Herts, who died on Aug. 14 last. was proved 
on Sept. 5, by Francis Parker, Major Herbert Scott Gould 





"Miles, Lieut.-Colonel Sydney William Bell and William 


Christopher Higgins Burne, the executors—the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £27,000. ‘he testitor leaves his 
mansion house and premises, called Ware Park, and all his 
freehold, copyhold, and leasehold property. upon trust, for his 
son Francis William, until he shall attain the age of twenty- 
five; on his attaining that age he gives and devises all the 
said lands and premises to him, with remainder to his first and 
other sons according to seniority in tail. After confirming his 
marriage settlement he bequeaths £500 to his wife, Mrs. Alice 
Parker; £3000 to his sister, Mrs. Sarah Bell; £200 to his 
bailiff, George Piggott: and £15.000, upon trust, for his 
daughter, for life. and then for her children, The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, for his said son, Francis 
William. 


The will (dated July 17, 1888) of Colonel Reginald John 
Manningham Buller, late of the Grenadier Guards and 
Dilhorn Hall, Stafford. who died on Aug. ¥ last, was proved on 
Sept. 3 by William Morton Philips, the nephew, one of the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £24,000, 
The testator leaves all his property, upon trust, to pay the 
income thereof to his wife, Mrs. Marianne Henrietta Buller, for 
life, and after her death he gives £5000 each to his nieces, 
Evelyn Mary Manningham Buller. Adelaide Marion Manning- 
ham Buller, and Lilian Manningham Buller, and the ultimate 
residue of his property to his nephew. Robert Edward Philips, 
and his two nieces, Mrs. Evelyn Adelaide Lane, and Nina 
Margaret Philips. in equal shares. 


The will (dated Dec. 18, ISSO), with a codicil (dated May 10, 
1886), of Mrs. Hannah Morland, late of Heath Lodge. Croydon, 
widow, who died on July 16, was proved on Sept. 10 by Miss 
Lucy Morland, the daughter, and John Morland and Charles 
Coleby Morland, the sons, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate exceeding £22,000. The testatrix gives all her 
jewels and wearing apparel to her daughter, Lucy; her plate 
and articles of vertu between her four children and stepson ; 
£1100 to her stepson, Thomas Morland; £2000 each to her 
sons, John and Charles Coleby ; and a few other legacies. ‘The 
residue of her real and personal estate she leaves, as to one 
fourth thereof, to each of her four children, John, Lucy, 
Charles Coleby, and Mrs. Jane Kemp. 


The will (dated Sept. 6, 1883), with three codicils (dated 
Nov. 11, 1886; and July 14 and 26, 1888), of Mrs. Janet Barr, 
late of Oak Villa, Riddlesdown Park-road, Kenley, Surrey, 
widow, who died on Aug. 5, was proved on Sept. 8 by Edward 
Dadswell, George Verney Hall, and Henry John Mead. the 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £1500), 
Che testatrix bequeaths £1000 to the National Life-Boat Insti- 
tution, to found a life-boat in memory of her late husband, 
John William Barr, and to be called the “John and Janet” ; 
£100 to the Caterham Cottage Hospital (Caterham Valley) ; 
£504) to Edward Dadswell; her house, Oak Villa, to her 
nephew, James Hall; and other legacies. The residue of her 
real and personal estate she leaves between her nephews and 


nieces (except James Hall), the children of her brothers, James 
aud William Hall. 


‘i The Council of University College, Dundee, have appointed 
r. Patrick Geddes, of Edinburgh, to be Professor of Botany, 
at Mr. Andrew Paterson, Lecturer at Owen's College, Man- 
Chester. to be Professor of Anatomy. These chairs were recently 
founded by the merchants of Dundee. 


. The Town Council of Dundee, at the suggestion of the 
Mr. Ri have resolved to present the freedom of the burgh to 
ang itchie, President of the Local Government Board, in 
ecognition of the ability and tact with which he had carried 


Sa Local Government Bill through the House of Commons. 
r. Ritchie is a native of Dundee. 


= a first turf in the works of the Belfast main-drainage 
man of ik ee on Sept. 12 by Mr. William M:Calmont, chair- 
Maree: oe Improvement Committee of Belfast. The 
hae a orporation, and the leading merchants of the 

» attended the ceremony. The work will be the most 


costly undertaking eve i : 
being nearly £300,000, r entered upon in Ireland, the outlay 


The first grand flower-show of th 

¢ - e season at the Royal 
serine, Westminster, was held on Sept. 12 and 13, a 
ecb of the National Chrysanthemum Society. The 
of the ahi held at a period too early for any large display 
This ate ‘cular flower from which the society takes its name. 
splendid pried, however, was more than atoned for by the 
nroniines : rel of dahlias ond gladioli which formed the 
solleess eature of the exhibition, and by the miscellaneous 

lons of floral beaut y which were contribuicd. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
CoLUMBuS (Alexandr-road).—Your problem shows some constructive skill, but 
Binck’s defeuces are go weak that no interest attaches itself to the solution, 


JW Pyanus.—Weo are not sure that we rightly make out your diagrams; but, in 
any case, White is tuo“ brutally " strong, 


W Parsosxa (Holinstone Camp).—One of ovr rules 13 that all problems must be 
submitted on duasrama, 


E P.— We have not got the solutiona you require at hand, It ia not neccesary to 
tudtleate every defence. 


J D.—In the amended position the problem is much improved. You may look fora 
report shortly. , 


PROULEMS received with thanks from J Pyerce and E Mult. 


CORRECT SOLUTIONS OF PRONLRM No. 2314 received from A L Gaskin, Bthel, and 
J Ryder; of No, 2315 from E Holt, A Wheeler, A L Gaskin, and J Ryder: of 
No, 2316 from A L Gaskin, J Ryder, E Holt, D McCoy, A Wheeler: af No. 2317 
from E Holt, X De Moraypre (Hay het-sur-Meuse), Delta, T G@ (Ware), Frank 
Proctor, Nellie Lowry (Belfast), and HS B (Ben Rhydding). 

Connect SOLUTIONS OF ProniRM No, 2318 received from TG (Ware), EB Holt, 
A Wheeler, Howard A, Jupiter Junior, H Hilber, E Caselln (Paria), Thomas 
Chown (Brighton), Bernant RNeynolda, JD Tucker (Leeds), E E H, R Worters 
ere. ROW Brooks, Hugh Brooke (Leicester), A W Hamilton Gell (Exeter), 

, Louden, Peterhouse, T Roberts, D McCoy, Dawn, Colonel R E Phillipa, Percy 
Ewen, J Dixon, J Ryder, J Newman, WS (Chelmsford), apd T Ashby, 





: SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 3316. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. KR to Kt 6th Kt takes R 
2. Q takes P Any nove 


3. Mates accordingly. 
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PROBLEM No 23320. 
By B. W. La MoTue. 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 





CHESS IN LONDON, 
Game played at the Briti-h Chess Club between Mr. F. N. BRAUND 
and another AMATEUR, 
(French Defence.) 

WHirk (Ammatenr) BLACK OM. Bo) wauirk GAmateur) BLACK (Mr. B.) 
1 Pre K tth Pto K 3rd 93. Kt takes Kt Kt takes Kt 
2,P te Q th PtoeQ tth 24. B to B 3rd 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd KtetokKk B 3rd B to K 3rd seems preferable. 
4.P ta K Sth “K KttoQ 2nd fog Kt to K 3rd 
5 
6 
7 


Pte Bath P to QB ath 25. Bto Kt 4th P to K Kath 
PP takes P B takes P 24. P takes P 
~Qto Keath Weakemng his position; P to K Rt 3rd 
‘ A pleasing innovation, favoured by Mr. bis better, 
EOHEe: 26. RtoR sq 
7. Rito Kt sq 27, R to Bsq R ta Q 2nd 
Castles i@ inferior, a& it anvites an} eM, Roto B Sth B to K oth (ch) 
attack on the Kim's side, 29, K to Kt 2nd Bto Kt ath 


8. B to Q 3rd Kt to Besq 30, Bto Q eth RK takes P 

9 Kt to Bord Ptok R 3rd 31. K to Rosy 

1. B to Q 2nd Q to K 2nd An unfortunate bhinder, wheel Josey 
1]. Castles Ptoa R 3re the exchanee : White’s position oa, lew. 
2. Pu Bath Ptakes P ever, mete wy TE inferior, as Black 
13. Btakes P Biakes B threatens 2 te bb ara. 

14. Q lakes B Y to kK 3rd ate ’ : Bto Bsth (ch) 
15. Qto R Sth Kt to 1 ard 32. K takes B K takes R 

Ie KttoQR ith  Bto Rand 33. P to B 4th P takes | 

7.P to Q Kt Sra Ktto Kt 8rd 38 P tikes P i 1H B 3rd 

Ik, K Row K sy Castles 35. KR to WL sq Reto Kt 4th 


19, Kt to Kt 2nd kK Kt to K 2nd Why not P takes P? 


20, Kt to Y srd Qto B tth 36. Ro takes R P inkes R 
21. Q takes Q Kt takes Q 37, Keto Kt ath R tok B 2nd, 


22.PtoK Ktdth K Kt to Q oth und White resigns, 





CHESS IN NORFOLK, 
Mr. JO. Howanp TaAYLor gives odds of Q R ta Mr. E. F. 
Ching’s Gambit) 

Wire (Mr. T,) BLACK (Mr Fa) >) warire (Mr. To) 
1, P te K ith Pto K 4th 
2,.P tao K Bath Ptakes P 
3. Ktto kK B 3rd kt to Y B 3rd 
4. Bto B 4th Bto Bath spotlt tis intended capture of ROB. 
Black carefully avoids the beaten 14. K to R sq Kt taken k P 

track, and his ormiumabey savaura nore | 15. Bo to KR bth Kw Kt sq 


BLACK (Mr. F.) 

12. Rtks K BP tech) Kolo Beg 

13. Kt to K Roath Kt takes QP 
This move, as Mr, Tastor jote down, 


Sof temerity thin diseretion, (ats. ch) 


5. P to Q ith Rto Kt 3rd 
6.Q Btakes K BP Keto kK Bord 
7. Bta K Kt 5th Qto K 2nd 

8. Kotogd B 3rd QroQ Kt Sth 
9.Q to Q 3rd Q takes P 

10. Castles Qt R6th 

11. Pto K 5th Kt to Kt 5th 


16. Kt to Q oth BtoQ Bath 

17, Ktto K 7th(ch) B takes Kt 

18. Q takes Kt Q to Q 3rd 

WKttoOK Bbth PtoQ B 4th 

20,Q toQ 5th (ch) Q takes Q 

21. At takes B 
| Mate, 

Mr. R. A. Proctor, whose death has made such a gap in the ranks of 
literncire and science, Wasa chessplayer af nomean skill, and always took an 
interest in matters relating to the game. Whist, perhaps, had more fascina- 
tion for him, on account of the wnathematical reasoning involved in the 
chanees of cards and the opportunity thus afforded to his facile pen of 
popilarising an abstract study > bat, asa mentabreereation he probably put 
ench on the same Jevel. His periodical, Anorcledge, contained a Chess 
Coltinn” from the begimung, and by his writings and otherwise he has laid 
chess under soine obligation to his memory, 

Herr Bardeleben gave his promised bundfold séance, at the Zukertort 
Chess Club, on the evening of Sept. 12, when a Jarge attendance of members 
and fricnds gathered to witness the perfomance. The German master had 
for his opponents six fairly stronz players, Go half of whom he gave the 
move- a considerable advantage in such cases- whilet from the others he 
took (t. The result was that he won two and drew one of each set—a very 
ereditable score. Tn one game, mate was foceed in twenty moves ; and the 
others were played in almost equally good style, although the fight was more 
protracted, Mr. Guest, the amateur champion, will probably be the next 
distinguished visitor to the clab, when he will play a large nuinber of 
Aimultaneons games, 


The Queen has approved of the appointment of Captain 
J.S. Hay, C.M.G., to be Governor of Sierra Leone, and of Mr. 
Gilbert ‘I’. Carter to be Administrator of the Gambia. 


Detailed reports respecting the cyclone which burst over 
Cuba on Sept. 4 state that the damage done to the shipping 
was the greatest ever known. Throughout the island all 
communication except by boat is suspended. 


Mrs. Charles Turner, of Liverpool, has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Archbishop of York £20,000 towards the creation 


of a fand for assisting with pensions the clergy of the diocese 


who may have become unfit for the discharge of their duties 
through infirmity. Mrs. Turner made an equal gift to Liver- 


pool some time ago for tho same bencrolenat purpose. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 


THE NIGHT-LIGHTS OF THE SEA. 

It is a calm, clear night, this, on which the good ship Adelaide 
lies at Parkeston Qnay, Harwich, blowing off her super- 
fluous energy in the shape of clouds of steam, while waiting 
for the Rotterdam contingent of passengers, who are being 
hurried down at sixty-miles-an-hour speed from Liverpool- 
street. Presently, there is a flash of light seen now and then 
along the fen-sides which mark the near a} proach to Harwich, 
and with a muffled roar the great engine, followed by a goodly 
array of carringes. comes to rest under the fall glare of the 
electric lights of the station. Then the carriage-doors open, 
and the vehicles belch forth their crowds, who hurry down 
the wooden slope to the quay-side. Forward go the 
passengers for the “Ankwork’s package,” as Mre. Gamp 
named the prototype of the fine Antwerp steamer of to- 
day. The Rotterdam boat lies aft on the quay. As 
I step on board and survey that crescent moon overhead, 
which a short time before at Claygate, in the garden of 
Surrey, was a full orb, and, as I contemplate the still clouds 
and the calm sea, I prophesy an even keel for the Adelaide on 
her coming voyage to the land of dykes. In truth, it is a 
lovely night; and when we have cast off our ropes and 
hawsers, and go half-speed ahead round that curve in Harwich 
Bay towards the open sea, one may well be excused if even a 
rhapsody on the moonlit sea flowed from lip or pen. The 
whole seascape is a nocturne in moonlight. The twinkling 
lights of Harwich show up the darker background of 
hill and church eyire in trae Rembrandt fashion. Out 
in the bay the yachts and ships sleep peacefully on the 
bosom of the deep, and the rays of each twinkling lantern 
rise and fall with the swell. Away beyond, in the sea 
whither every dip of our paddles carries us fast, there are 
seen the light-ships, each with its twinkling eye that gleams 
luminous for a moment and then vanishes away with the 
regularity of unvarying mechanism. The deck is still and 
qniet, although there is noisy clatter of knives and forks in 
the saloon below. On the stenmer's bridge you can discern 
three or four dark figures—those of our guides through the 
deep. Soon things settle down to a still more monotonous 
state than before. Save for the throbs of the engines, and the 
occasional rattle of the steam-steering gear, all is at rest, and 
ee good ship ploughs her way easily over the calm waters of 
the sen. 

One may sit on the paddle-box on this autumn night 
revelling in the beauty of the seascape around. Far away the 
light-ships continue their mechanical illumination of the deep ; 
but as you glance over the ship’s side into the sea you 
become aware that the lights of man’s contriving are not the 
only illuminations which meet the eye to-night. Watch the 
waves which spring into existence as the bow of the steamer 
ploughs the main. A long crest of foam passes away at a 
wide angle from the bow, and loses itself in the wash of the 
paddles behind. What is that strange gleam of light which 
ever and anon you see tipping the foam-crest with a weird 
effulgence and an uncanny gleam? As the moon passes 
behind a cloud, and the night grows darker for the obscuring 
of the Queen of Night, this strange light on the waves 
literally glows with its fiery sheen. You are fortunate 
to-night in that you can see this “ phosphorescence of 
the sea,” as itis named, in all itssplendour. Look how every 
fleck of spray seems tinged with a radiance as of jewelled 
kind. Flashes of lambent fire play among the foam, and now 
and then a long ripple of flame plays along the whole course 
of the wave that rushes aft from the bow. Suppose you could 
lift a bucket of water from the sea to-night, and that in your 
deck-cabin you had your miscroscope in full array, let us 
endeavour to see what such a scrutiny of the waves would tell 
us about the cause of the phosphorescence of the deep. The 
water would be seen to be alive with animalcules, each the mere 
fraction of an inch in length. Closely studied, each animalcule— 
the Noctiluca by name—is in shape not unlike a bean. It is 
cnrved or convex on its outer margin, while on the inner side 
it is concave and deeply indented. On the hollowed side it 
hears a single tentacle or “feeler,” which is in active move- 
ment. Of structure or organisation this Noctiluca possesses 
little or none. It is an animalcule belonging to one of the 
lowest grades of animal life. Its substance consists of that life- 
matter of which, under the name of protoplasm, you bave heard 
s0 muchin days goneby. Itisa little living speck, and nothing 
more. Here and there itseems to exhibit spacesand gaps in its 
substance, and you may discover traces or beginnings of detinite 
tissues in the soft mass whereof it consists. ‘This, then, is the 
Noctiluca, which emphatically constitutes the “ night-light” 
of the sea. Swarming in myriads in the waters of the ocean, 
these animalculers, under favourable conditions of heat and 
other phases relating to their vital activity, give forth the 
strange weird gleam you see shooting along the crest of the 
waves. You can recall Coleridge's lines with apt force, when 
on this quiet night you sit and watch the play of phos- 
phorescence on the sea :— 

Bevond the shadow of the ship, T watched the water-snakes ; 
They meved in tracks of shining white, 


And when they neared the clfsh Nght 
Fell off in hoary flakes, 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, I watched their rich attire ; 
Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 
They cojled and swam, and every track 

Was a flash of golden fire. 

WYow and why these and other animals exhibit a phos- 
phorescent light is a problem towards the solution of which 
science has, at least, advanced within reasonable distance. 
The Noctiluca is undoubtedly the cause of the diffused phos- 
phorescence of the sea. The myriads of animalcules give to the 
ocean the appearance of a universal effulgence. But other 
animals are solitarily phosphorescent. Jelly-fishes. and their 
neighbours. the “ Venus’s girdles,” show such alight. Some fishes 
tlso possess phosphorescent qualities ; and, as regards insects, 
our familiar glow-worm has only to be named to call to mind 
an analogous example of light-producing powers. The why and 
wherefore of the phosphorescence lies in a nutshell. You have 
only to hark back to a great and leading principle in 
science to find the clue to the mystery. That one force of 
Nature can be transformed into an equivalent of another 
force, is plain language of science. Fire a bullet at a target. 
When the bullet hits the mark its motion has become trans- 
formed into an equivalent of heat. Similarly out of motion 
you may get electricity, and out of electrical niotion of another 
kind you may get light. So isit with life and living structures. 
So much of vitality, or life-force, goes to produce motion, and 
so much in particular cases (that of our Noctiluca included) 
to produce light. Justas by the discharge of its nerve-force 
into its electrical organ, a species of skate produces electricity, 
and gives you a powerful shock ; so your animalcule, trans- 
forming a modicum of its life-force in a special fashion, gives 
you “the night-light of the sea.” 

But it is time to draw rein to these thoughts. Here is the 
light-ship close on our starboard bow. ‘To rest we repair,” 
as the old song has it; yet the animalcules will not cease 
their phosphorescence, even when the faint rays of the 
morning have brightened more and more into the perfect 
day. ANDREW WILSON. 
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SKETCHES OF GLASTONBURY. 

The ruins of Glastonbury Abbey, one of the places visited by 

the excursions of mem- 
bers of the British Asso- 
ciation during their 
assembly at Bath, were 
partly described in our 
last. We may give little 
credit to the old 
monkish legends of the 
founding of the first 
Christian Church in 
Britain on this spot by 
St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, with the at- 
tendant miracles of the 
Holy Thorn, Joseph's 
blossoming staff ; the 
Holy Grail, or chalice 
from which Christ had 
drunk at the Last 
Supper ; the Holy Well, 
some drops of which, 
perhaps, turned red by 
the impregnation of 
the water with iron, 
were said to be the 
blood of our Saviour: 
and other romantic 
marvels of the “ages 
of faith.” They concern 
true archeology no 
more than the fabled removal of the dying hero, King Arthur, by 
the black-veiled women in the funeral barge on the lake, to the 
sacred Isle of Avalon, or ‘ Avillion”™ as ‘Tennyson makes it, 
which some would identify with Yniswytryn, the “ glasten” 
or grey-green island, amidst the floods and swamps of this 
region in the sixth century of the Christian era. But the 
antiquity of the local monastery, dating probably from thie 
misston of St. Augustine to the Saxons, and from the increase 
of the kingdom of Wessex, is scarcely surpassed. It was 
largely endowed by King Ina, in 708 and 725; was the chosen 
burial-place of the Kings Edmund the Elder, Edgar, and 
Edmund Ironside ; the residence for a time of St. Patrick, St. 
David of Wales, St. Dunstan, and other Archbishops of the 
early Church in this country ; and grew up, in the Norman and 
the Plantagenet reigns, to be one of the most important 
English Abbeys. Henry IT. was one of its great patrons, and 
most of the existing architectural remains belong to his time, 
or not much later; a fine specimen is seen in St. Joseph's 
Chapel, with its semi-circular arched windows, adorned 
with zigzag mouldings, the roses, crescents, and stars 
in the spandrils of the springing arches, and the inter- 
laced round arches below rising from slender shafts. ‘The 
transept arches show a tendency to the pointed form of Early 
English or Gothic. The Abbot's house, with his kitchen, 
described last week, and the refectory, great hall, and dormi- 
tory, which are demolished, were on a magnificent scale. It 
appears that the Abbot, besides exercising a sumptuous 
hospitality to guests visiting the Abbey. kept a sort of college 
for the education of nearly three hundred sons of noblemen and 
gentlemen. ‘The social and political services rendered by this 
great ecclesiastical community were of considerable importance. 
Its possession of extensive lands was also beneficial to the 
country, in the vast work of draining and cultivating the 
Somersetshire marshes, and settling on industrious rural 
population, which would hardly have been accomplished 
under Barons and Knights and Jay territoria] proprietors. 
At Meare, two miles ond a half from Glastonbury, the 
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TRANSEPT, GLASTONKURY AREY. 


Abbot had a manor-house, built at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, which still remains, though in a dilapi- 
dated state; near it is the old Fish-house, where the fish 
abundantly canght in the “mere,” or pool, were dried and 
stored. We give a Sketch of the building. another of the 
entrance to the Alms-houses and one of the old fireplace 
in the manor-house at Meare. Returning to Glastonbury 
Abbey, we note the Holy Well, a famous chalybeate spring, 
of medicinal virtues, which fails not. in summer or winter, 
to yield the uniform quantity of 23,000 gallons of water 
daily, conveyed formerly to the Ahbey by wooden pipes made 
of the bored trunks of trees. This water is of proved efficacy 
in the cure of scrofula, cancerous humours, eye-diseases and 
deafneas of certain kinds. and in the relief of asthmatic com- 
plaints. So lately as 1742, it was used by ten thousand 
patients resosting thither in the course of the year. It was 
yuarded of yore by some of the monks, living as auchorets in 
& neighbouring hermitage, which was theuzco called the 


“ Anchorage,” giving a name to the Anchor Inn, in the town of 
Glastonbury. This we learn from a lecture recently delivered 
by Mr. G. W. Wright to the local Antiquarian Society, ander 
the presidency of Mr. Alderman Bulleid, at the opening of the 
permanent Museum of Antiquities, which has been established 
with the aid of many gentlemen in that part of Somersetshire. 
Among its patrons are the Bishop of Bath and Wells and the 
Dean and Chapter of Wells, also the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hobbouse and Mr. H. Hobhonse, M.P., the Mayor of Glaston- 
bary, the Mayor of Wells, Lord Arandel of Wardonr, 
Admiral] Sir A. Hood, and Mr. R. Neville, of Bulleigh Court. 
A loan exhibition, at the Glastonbury Townhall, contained 
many interesting relics, which included the pastoral staff 
and episcopal ring of Savaricus, one of the two Bishops 
of the See of Bath and Glastonbury ; the Chalice of the 
Abbey Church; the Grace Cup, a large and richly-carved 
oaken tankard of Saxon workmanship; the Abbot's Chair, and 
the other chair, from Wells, in which the last Abbot of Glaston- 
bury, Richard Whytyng, sat on his trial before the King’s Com- 
missioners, at the end of 1539, when he was condemned for high 
trenson. His only crime was that of refusing to surrender the 
monastery to the King, for which he was cruelly hanged, with 
two other monks, on the Tor Hill at Glastonbury ; his head was 
stuck up on the Abbey gate, and the four quarters of his body 
were affixed to gates or buildings at Wells, Bath, Iichester, and 
Bridgewater. The watch belonging to this unfortunate Abbot 
Whytyng was one of the relics shown in the Antiquarian 
Exhibition. The Abbey buildings, with the church, were for 
the most part destroyed by Royal order; the estates and 
manors, in the time of Edward VI., were granted to the 
Duke of Somerset, by whose attainder they soon reverted to 
the Crown, and have since been distributed by sale among 
different owners. Glastonbury bas, therefore, a remarkable 
authentic history, independently of King Arthur and Joseph 
of Arimatbza, and is a place worth visiting for the sake of its 
associations with the former condition of England during 
nearly a thousand years from the Saxon Kingdom of Wessex. 


A SPITALFIELDS LODGING-HOUSE. 


The licensed common lodging-houses of London are under 
official inspection ; their managers are responsible for order 
and decency, and for cleanliness and the observance of sanitary 
rules. The police may visit them at any hour of the 
night, and sometimes will come there in search of persons 
suspected of crime, for which reason it is more likely that 
the fugitive criminal will seek a private lodging. Most 
of the inmates are comparatively innocent vagrants, either 
tramps who have wandered into London from the country, 
perhaps seeking honest employment, or regular haunters 
of the streets, beggars, idle loungers, and waiters for 
odd jobs, runaways from irksome employment, deserters of 
wives and children, and women deserted by their husbands, 
with those who have no ties of home or kindred. Social waifs 
and strays. the culpable and the unfortunate, some with a few 
pence or shillings to keep them from day to day, others not 
knowing where or how to get food on the morrow, others 
hoping to find the abode of a friend whom they believe to be 
living in this huge city, they are received indigcriminately, 
paying from twopence to fourpence for a bed, and they behave 
quietly, saying little to each other, taking their sleep as soundly 
as if they were in 

the grandest hotel. | -- STEER 
The dreams that | 
visit poor weary 
people, often hungry 
people, in such a 
dormitory, where the | 
beds cover all the 
allotted space on the 
floor of each room, 
may be as bright and 
sweet as were those 
of happy youth ina 
rural home of peace 
and comfort, where 
the morning sun- 
light, when it entered 
the cottage window, 
was accompanied 
with the twittering 
of birds and the 
rustling of a fresh 
soft breeze in the 
summer leaves of 
trees, As death, 
which finally releases 
the unhappy from 
life's troubles and 
griefs, is said equally 
to knock in due time 
at the palace doors 
and at the humblest 
of human dwellings, 
so does the kindly 
boon of slumber, the 
temporary oblivion of 
present woes, “ sleep, 
that knits up the 
ravelled sleeve of 
care, the death of 
each day's life, sore 
labour’s bath, balm 
of hurt minds,” con- 
descend to solace the 
forlorn twopenny 
bedfellows of a 
Spitalfields lodging- 
house. It is not, 
however. in the sleep- 
ing attitude, which 
no doubt would 
make an interesting 
picture, that our 
Artist has sketched 
the figures of a few 
of these poor folk, 
but awake in the 
daylight, fully con- 
scious of their actual 
position, some of 


them painfully op- (> ———------_——-—__ —- — - 


pressed with anxiety, 

others tolerably in- 

different, being old customers of Fortune, relying on her con- 
tinued favours more than on their own deserts. One of the latter 
class is the aged professional beggar, whose venerable visage, with 
his ample white beard, might have qualified him to earn a fair 
income in the painter's studio, as a model for saints and sages, 
if the temptation of rum or gin, at inconvenient morning 
hours, did not render him incapable of keeping an appoint- 
ment. Another is the perfectly contented philosopher who 
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lives on an allowance of ten shillings a week from his respect- 
able son-in-law, and who has realised the truth that “ man 
wants but little here below,” only a suit of clothing, warm 
though shabby, a bit of something to eat, with a cup of 
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A YOUNG LONDONER. 


coffee, and a “turn-in” at night. Very different is the 
situation of the anxious mother, widowed or forsaken, with 
her babe in arms and the hungry little boy at her 
side; or the misguided and betrayed girl-mother, pondering 
the last desperate chance of pursuing him who has brought 
herto shame and sorrow. For these, indeed, there is still a 
refuge in the workhouse, and they will do well to claim it 
without hesitation. ‘The puzzled and somewhat frightened 
boy, who has evidently left his friends and repudiated his 
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A GIRL MOTHER. 


bounden duty with a view to precocious independence, should 
be narrowly watched by the police, and be consigned to a 


Reformatory on his first positive transgression of the law. 


Seven steamers arrived at Liverpool on the week ending 
Sept. 15 with live stock and fresh meat from American and 
Canadian ports, the total arrivals being 1495 cattle, 2081 sheep, 


aud 4361 quarters of beef. 
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WIDOWED AND FATHERLESS. 


A REGULAR CUSTOMER. 


SKETCHES IN A COMMON LODGING-HOUSE IN SPITALFIELDS. 
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The public mind has during scvoral weeks past been painfully 
excited by the unsuccessful attempts of the police to discover 
the perpetrator of rcpcated atrocious murders in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitechapel and Spitalfields. Those who are well 
acquainted with the East-End of London will not assent to the 
unfavourable notion of its general character and condition whieh 
is often ignorantly oxpressed in conversation among persons in 
society remote from that part of the metropolis. Whitechapel. 
Mile-end-road, Stepney, Bow, and Bromley, form a manufactur- 
ing town district which will bear comparison with similar 
abodes of the honest and industrious working classes in such 
towns as Manciester and Leeds and other places of the north 
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of England. The wide and airy thoroughfares, frequented by 
decent, orderly, and cheerful people, most of whom are in 
pretty constant and regular employment at various factories ; 
the neatness and comfort of their habitations, and their orderly 
domestic and social life, may be an agreeable surprise to visitors. 
To the north of Whitechapel, however, in Bethnal-green and 
Spitalfields, where the decay of older industries has long 
caused much of that quarter to be left for occupation by a 
miserable class, renting single rooms in ill-built and dilapidated 
tenement houses, there isa sad amount of wretchedness, and 
probably of vice, concentrated within a small space —not 
worse, certainly, than might have been found, a few 
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years ago, in the neighbourhood of Drury- lane. or St, 
Giles’s, but less easily watched and kept back from break- 
ing out to the disturbance of respectable society. The 
police force at the East-End of London is apparently 
deficient in strength of numbers, considering the large ex- 
tent of its beats; and it has been suggested, also, that the 
new system of frequently transferring the constables from 
one quarter to another forbids them to acquire a precise know- 
ledge of places and people. This question may be referred to 
official consideration ; and there is something to be said for the 
institution of a small permanent detective staff, independent 
of the street patrol, at every police-station in London, 
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eee + + per yard 0 1 9 1, oy, RE bene. sas 
e % % i §, \ ~— i Ss, ~ My 
et Ye SO -0-O-0-1-0-0-0-4-9-4--94 
e e ‘3 %, ; , 
‘ht. in LSTERS ON ie SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited have 
NEW Tight Fitt g UL oT +RS, %,% % added to their celebrated frames 
NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes G0, decided improvements (protected by 
from 523. 6d. to£4 4 9 ; oe Letters Patent) which give increased 
TRAVELLING CLOAKS, in Now Designs om < Stability and sreater Neatness to tho 
from 338s. 6d. w § 6 Y > U b lie 
TKAVELLING CLOAKS, ao ena in oe Th g mbDPella, 
kintos} ane = rom 178, 6d. to 0 | x : ° . . , 
phlackintos CLOAKS, Lined in Ot: € stock of Jewellery is the largest and choicest in the City of London, and contains SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
and Trimmed Fur =... from 638, to 9 9 0 the newest and t d facture the Steel Specially for al] 
most approved desions. 
Goons FORWARDED INT ° their frames and are thus able to 
a see O THE COUNTRY own APPROBATION. Provide exceptional] quality at a 
BEIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth “strated Pamphlets Of Prices sent. sratts anid DOstSree, to all parts Of the world, merely nominal] price Over inferior 
COSTUMES, from£l1 § 6 ar ar oe oe athatiaien ec ee 





"MES, “applig makes. 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, applique, tn 
Various designs, great novelty -- from 3 3 0 
Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed Plain, Stripe, 
and Check Silk, or Velvet & -- from 2.18 ¢ 
CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, in Real Devon- 
shire Serge .. on ae tt ete we OG 2) 
CHILDREN’S Silk and Fancy COSTUM Es, 
from 0 18 11 
CHILDRENS JERSEY COSTUMES (fifty 
designs) ., an a ae - from 0 § }] 
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LADIES: TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 


Messrs, JOHN REDFERN ana SONS beg to announce that they 
have now on View in their Salons, CON DUIT-STRE ET and New BON D-STREEY, a 
Moe Of original desizns of Out-door Gowns, Coats, Wraps, and Hats, that 
: Chey have Cspechuly prepared for the Attn Season, The new Materkals 
orn eyerise Coloured — ene ee show unusual novelty In colouring and lexture, 
Extra Rich BROCADES, sultable for Court WALEING GOWNS, of a pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided, 


Trains and Bridal Wear ~ sare Bt NM TRAVELLING inl UOSEFuy, CLOTH GOWNS, i: 3 varlety of thin Tweed of unique pattern, 


eee 
SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, &c. 


200 Pieces Coloured Brocaded SATINS, 
suitable for Tea-Gowns. very rich .. per yard £0 4 6 
A 
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Se : JACKETS, Nw and pretty shapes, Plain, or beautifully Braided, FOR SPRAINS. CORKS, AND RPLINTR w 
e eee ms NS, » AD STS WHEN FORMING, 
PATTERN S and Illustrations ULSTERS, in Fine Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. FOW OVER-REACH KS, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLE, 
bare netncthneal 4 cee ; : ; 
post-free. MANTLES and WRAPs. Many charming Models, for Travelling, Carriage, and Evening Wear. ie Neale een 
26 and 27, CONDUIT-STREET | FOR BROKEN KNEEN, BRUINES, CAppEL HOCKS, 
9 FOR 8S “LDERS, SORE *K 
PETER ROBIN SON ’ Oxfor d -8t. Communicating with L O N D O N W ie av ea eens oa ne 
27, NEW BOND STREET, | “Tf used frequently, nO blistering, required,” 
ROBINSON 4 CLEAVER’S LINEN COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST-FREE. W. N.C. MARSHALL. 
COLLARS AND CUFFS, ALSO NEW BRANCH: 57, CROSS -STREET, MANCHESTER. Master of WLN,¢. Marshall's Hounds, 
: Ladies’ 8-fold, from Ss. 6d. O<Se ee ee hag mr: 
di, Gere E bee mite ears Every yard bears the name « LOUIS,” and | ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 
CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and the wear of every yard from the cheapest Sold hy “hemists and Saddlers, Price 28., 38. Od... 38. 6d. 
pracons spe, pat L 0 U Ny ” quality to the best, is Bowens, Ladies | Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO, Slough, Eng, 
Price-Lists and Samples, post-free, | should write for Samples of the New Shades ELL MANS NIVER LE 0 
ROBINSON % CLEAVER, BELFAST, 7) THOS. WALLIS ‘and CO,, Halborn-einis U SAL EMBROCATION, 
— London, E.C., who supply all shades and all ran 
| VEL VETE EN. qualities at most reasonable prices, ie EU MAT] S M, 
Royal | aay UMBACO 
Appointment, ’ 

















LADIES’ DRESSES. 


STREETERS” COLDSMITHS 
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EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS 
ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
Prices, In Pure Wool only, 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length is cut. 
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ZS PURE CONCENTRATED 


| * hidip. fe Wy NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
pes Ss Pi) [Wo Veurs teknowledwed to he 
. Ne Superior to all other Hair Re. 
( eq Slorers. Most effectual, hartnless. 
: 


: and permanent, 


USE 
A VERITAS | pp RG 
restores grey or faded hair to its 


Original colour, Causes srowth on 
ald Spots, 


These beautiful Goods are Supplied to Ladies 
themselves, not through Agents or Drapers, 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMA 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON, 





; ‘@ . . 
a "is “ee t 10s, 6d., by all To secure this Article, please ask for 
aon Sold In cases a Ss. 6d., by ¢ 
N AND SPEARMAN ONG Perfumers, Gheintsen: &ec., from “ Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
I ‘7 yes Whom circulars may be had, ie Sak 









| R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 32, Berners-street, W.: 
and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 






















are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cumeron. M My. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANCE. 


mS ARED BY “Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century is ENO’S 


a ¥-C.ENO'S PATENT -<\ 





“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs | Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&Co Slough Eng, 













LENS See Ss : * FRUIT SALT.’ There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
Reet eae, Si many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe ulness. The effect of 






ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 
# nursery medicine the “FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable; instead of children disliking it, they look 
upon it rather in the light of a luxury. As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 
over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 
freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 
taken in all cases where Persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady's Journal. 
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FRUIT SALINE.OR FRUIT Powoer 


Hae HEALTH-cIViNG 


Aye PLEASANT. COOLING. 
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PREPARED ONLY AT ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, SE,, 
BY J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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A SCOTTISH RIVER. 


The charm of ranning water isinfinite. There is the constant 
play of light and shade upon its changing surfaces ; the rain- 
bow glint in the foam-bubbles that float, like fairy skiffs, along 
each gliding wave; the incessant variation of form, as tho 
current shifts, slants, or eddies in its course; the various 
voices which mingle in one full harmony as it swirls beneath 
0 grassy bank, or chafes against | mossy boulder, slips round 
a ferny promontory, or glides into a sheltered bay. There is 
this —and more. There is the obvious analogy which it 
suepests between the passing stream and the passing life ; 
each coming—we know not whence, each flowing—we know 
not whither; each chequered by swift alternations of darkness 
and sunshine; each with its shallows, ita sandbanks, and 
dangerous places ; each with its promise of future power and 
perfurmance ; and each overarched by the radiant blue of 
heaven. I have seen the most indifferent persons stand on the 
bank of a great river and become steadied and sobered, as it 
were, by the fullness of the message it conveyed to them—a 
message received almost unconsciously, and yet not without 
its effect even npon the idle mind. As for persons with 
an imaginative temperament, I suppose nothing else in 
natnre appeals to them so strongly—touches so strenuously 
the keynote of passion and feeling — harmonises in 80 
subtle @ manner with their finer instincts and higher 
impulses. That Shelley should compose the word-music of 
his “Alastor” floating along the Thames at Bisham, and 
Spenser weave the rich fancies of his “ Faerie Queene” by 
‘“ Mulla's stream,” and Burns sing his wood-notes wild on the 
banks of “bonnie Doon,” seems to me natural enough: the 
sweet singers found the accompaniment they needed for their 
melodies in the flowing, flowing waters. 

But here, in the heart of the Highlands, where the mountain- 
torrent leaps from the rocky height in a clond of foam and 
spray, so densely dazzling that one can hardly see through its 
shining folds the brown flood in its swift descent, -how the 
sound of the waters comes home to the sonl! I know not 
with what vague, indefinable suggestions—with what hints of 
might and majestic force—with what thonghts of awe and 
reverence—for I make no attempt to realise or distinguish 
them : I prefer to lose myself in a kind of dream of wonder, 
in which vague forms and scenes blend with vague recollections 
and vague imaginations—a dream which borrows something 
from the roaring voices and something from the Iris-curves 
of colour which wax and wane athwart the falling stream. 
I am borne away tothe tiny tarn amidst the purple heather, 
where, surrounded by the mighty bulks of the thunder-smitten 
mountains, their splintered crags and blackened precipices, 
with no other companionship than that of the lonely eagle, it 
wells out into light and life. I see it forcing its way down many 
a rngyed declivity, and through thick close growths of moss 
and heather ; then fretting and seething in the narrow gorges 
which in times long past it cut deep into the solid granite. I 
follow it as it storms through the wild, dark glens, gathering 
up the rains which ceaselessly moisten the brushwood knolls, 
and the burns that tumble from the purple sides of the moor- 
land, until, with increased volume and velocity, it emerges 
upon the open strath, where the smal] farmer grows his scanty 
crops or pastures his little herd. Past a deserted sheiling or 
two. built of reddish-tinted stone, and roofed with “ fog ”— 
which may have sheltered some stern-eyed Covenanter in the 
days of religions trouble~under a rude one-arched bridge 
which carries across it the unfrequented road, it strikes into 
the cool shade of a wood of birch and mountain-asb, until. seized 
with a wild desire for the peace and plenty of the rich low- 
land plains, it suddenly falls, a sheet of silver, over an 
abrupt ledge of rock, and into a basin of rock, where it 
seems to pause and, one might almost say, take breath— 
for it is dificult to think of the rushing, plunging, clamorous 
river as other than a creature endowed with life as well as 
motion—to take breath (as well it may) before, in three 
inighty strides or bounds, it carries its accumulated waters, 
with a welter, as it were, of confused lights and shadows, and 
al] manner of sounds—strident, vibratory, clanging, thunder- 
ous—oyer an incline of some two hundred feet in all, and 
reaches the lower ground in a tamult of leaping columns of 
spray and tossing wreaths of foam. Whata freshness in the 
air! What a greenness in the surrounding coppice, which 
the spray mist bathes so unceasingly that, even in the hottest 
summer noon, not an aspen-leaf shrinks or shrivels! In the 
sunshine yonder triple cascade bursts into a glory of 
broken, wavering, rainbow lights—delicate, laminous, magical— 
which no words can describe; while in the moonlight it 
shimmers like a veil diaphanous, of pearly gauze, which Nature 
has dropped over the radiant scene ; or it flutters like a white, 
wan phantom or wraith, which may, perhaps, have given rise 
to the story associated with it: how a fair young girl, betrayed 
by her lover, sought forgetfulness in the still pool beneath the 
overhanging thorns, and now appears, at each full moon, with 
white raiments ahd wringing hands, to wail on the haunted 
bank for him who never comes. 

The traveller who follows the course of a Scottish river 
comes continually upon enchanting surprises. For example, 
it will take him first into the bosom of a deep glen, bounded 
on each side by a range of serrated heights, the rough pro- 
jections of which, however, are half hidden by thick woods of 
fir, while their lofty tops flush “ celestial rosy-red ” in the glow 
of a September noon. Much, by-the-way, has been said and 
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written depreciatory of the Scotch fir; but for my part I hold 
it to be a handsome and striking tree, even as an individaal ; 
while in ample groups and clusters it produces an impression 
little short, I think, of grandeur. So straitly here do the rocks 
confine the brawling waters, that the narrow roadway scarce 
finds room to follow up the windings of the glen: these rocks 
are fantastically streaked and patched with moss and lichen, 
and among them lightly spring the frail stalks of the delicate 
blue harehell. Of each bold mountain mass towering above 
you the peasant can tell you the Gaelic name, such as Struan- 
na-Barin, Craig-an-Caillach, and Craig-na-Gaur—the Queen's 
Promontory, the Old Woman's Rock, and the Rock of the 
Goats—names the origin and associations of which have long 
since been forgotten, but recalling a remote antiquity and a 
social state which has disappeared before the march of civilisa- 
tion. When the river gets clear of the glen—the profound 
stillness of which is broken only by the murmurof its waters— 
it passes into a valley of softer and more pastoral formation ; 
where the slopes, green with birch and Jarch, descend in gentle 


undulations, and flocks of sheep are nibbling the crisp, close, 
fragrant herbage. Having ceased for a while its contention 
with immovable crags, and tormenting itself no longer in 
agonies of rapid and whirlpool, our stream pours onward with 
a measured, even flow, like the rhythm of solemn music. The 
mountains are with it still, but have lost much of their 
sternness, owing to the dark seas of fir which roll up into 
ah intervening hollows, and fill them with emerald waves of 
oliage. 

But now comes another change. Our river clangs and 
clatters over its rocky bed like an onset of horses ; then dashes 
through a long irregular avenue of green boughs, broadening 
here into shining shallows, and deepening and darkening there 
into silent pools, where the fishermen stand knee-deep, anxious 
to fill the baskets that, as yet, lieempty on the neighbouring 
bank. At one point the river-channel has opened out too wide 
for its modest current—except when, swollen with the winter 
rains, our river rans “in spate ’""—and there you may see the 
bonny village girls, with bare white ankles, stepping deftly and 
gracefully along the wave-worn stones which, stretching from 
bank to bank, form quite a natural causeway. Thrifty house- 
wives, down by the waterside, lay out to dry and bleach in the 
open air the piles of snowy linen which, with industrious 
hands and toiling feet, they have vigorously cleansed. A 
couple of urchins, with flax-white hair, are watching the 
gyrations of a paper boat in the eddies of the stream ; while, 
near by, their sisters sit on the grassy brae, picking the gowans 
to make wreaths and posies. A group of cattle have drawn 
together under an old hawthorn, where they can ruminate, or 
drink their fill, undisturbed ; while, just beyond, a water-wag- 
tail, on restless wing, is hunting for its insect prey. 

Our river, on leaving this bit of Arcady, swirls round the 
front of a tall grim promontory, on the breezy open summit 
of which stands a feudal fortalice, grey with the antiquity of 
five hundred years—a square keep, lofty and massive, with 
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corner turret and machiocolated walls. Truly, there were 
builders in those days! How solidly the tower seems rooted 
to its rocky base, as if for centuries to come it could afford to 
defy the assaults of Time! The ivy in luxuriant masses hangs 
about its battlements; straggling gilliflowers bend to the 
breeze in many a chink and cranny ; at night the owl, from its 
nest on the turret stair, repeats its doleful cry ; and the flitter- 
mice skim and skurry in the grass-green courts and round 
about the shattered portals. But with a slight effort of the 
imagination it is easy to restore the castle to its whilom 
splendour, to fill the windows with the light of cressets, to 
rebuild the ramparts and replace at his post the watchful 
warder—while, through the open gateway, the bright pro- 
cession issues of Queen and courtiers, knights and nobles, with 
the pomp of banners and the sheen of spears. 

Yet another picture. Standing on a bridge of medizval 
masonry, you may see our river expand into a beautiful, 
shining, glowing, gleaming loch, with waters clear as crystal, 
transparent as that magic glass of old in which the poet-earl 
saw his fair Geraldine—cool with the snowsof far-off mountains 
and bright with the reflections of a firmament which is just 
now all alive with sunshine. Away to the westward rolls a 
grand array of dark pinnacles and spires and precipices of 
granite, their sides purple with patches of heather, or flecked 
with silver threads—the tiny rills which ooze out of unknown 
recesses, and, after much tribulation, sigh and sob themselves 
asleep in the bosom of the loch-like river. Eastward rises an 
isolated pyramidal mass, which the earliest inhabitants of our 
land, in times long past, regarded as a vast altar, sending up 
from it their orisons to the Sun-god—the god of day, and 
light, and life—the god which gave them all they valued 
most—the god that, night and morning, touched the mountain- 
tops with his finger of fire, and filled the earth with the 
splendour of his presence. Finer inspiration for his pencil 
can no artist desire than the majesty of this tremendons 
height, with the waters of the broad river trembling inits . 
shadow ; and, in the distance, peak towering above peak, and 
mountain soaring above mountain—like so many gigantic steps 
in a ladder which, like Jacob's, seems to lead up to the visions 
and the mysteries of heaven. 

If you ask for a scene of less grandeur, our Scottish river 
shall wander with you among the green holms and the waving 
fields of flax and barley, where the sough of its placid current 
is almost inaudible in the multitudinons murmur of the 
humble-bees that bask in the “honeyed flowerage” around. 
Then it will frolic for a while in the rocky linns, and wind 
past the old mill and mill-lade into a sweet grassy dell, 
where the sheep-bel) tinkles on bank and brac, and among 
the broom and brackens the lintwhite builds her nest, 
and the sandpiper flits from stone to stone. Whitewashed 
houses, straw-thatched, look down upon it from shelter- 
ing trees; and the kirk-spire rises above the “auld brigg”; 
and on a knoll just beyond it stands the manse, with 
creepers about its porch ; and, forgetful of its noble place 
of birth among the monntains, and its wild career down crag 
and precipice, and its brawling and strife in savage glens, our 
river, hushed and subdued, steals away in many a coil and 
link to swell the basin of another river—-a river of larger 
course and foller volume—which, in its turn, will pour the 
tribute of its waters into a spacious estuary, and that estuary 
will widen into the grey old sea. Thus the lives of individuals 
are swallowed up in the larger life of the nations, and the life 
of the nations melts away into the boundless eternity of the 
Past. W. iH. D.-A. 








A young man named Charles Percy on Sept. 16 attempted 
to shoot the Niagara Rapids in a small boat. The boat cap: 
sized directly after starting, and Percy was thought to be lost. 
He, however, rose again, and, skillfully avoiding the obstruc- 
tions in the way, finally landed safely in the Devil's Pool, 
having performed a feat never before accomplished. 


_ Anglers are enjoying an extraordinarily successful season 
in North Wales. On the Conway, Major Bennett, Mr. Black- 
well, and other gentlemen have been killing five and six 
salmon daily. <A small party caught sixty-eight on the Lledr, 
while a large number have been taken on the Conway. It is 
the best season for many years. 


At the lecture-hall at the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion in Aldersgate, on Sept. 17, a meeting was held in view of 
the departure to Canada of nearly a hundred girls from Dr. 
Barnardo's Village Homes. Mr. Robert Paton occupied the 
chair. Following an address by Captain Mandeville, Dr. Barn- 
ardo explained that this was the fourth party sent out to 
Canada this year, and the only party of girls. Twenty-three 
of the girls are between six and twelve, the youngest is n girl 
of six and the eldest twenty-two. Forty had been in the 
Homes from one to three years, twenty-two under one year, 
and thirty for three years. Thirty-nine were rescued from 
positions of special danger. These all came from the Village 
Home for Girls at Ilford, accommodating 1000 girls in 
fifty separate cottages. The occupants were now being 
sent out to Canada, after being trained for domestic service. 
This batch makes 3216 boys and girls who have been 
sent to Canada by Dr. Barnardo. The bulk of Dr. Barnardo's 
address was devoted to a defence of his plan of sending these 
girls out to Canada while there is yet so large a demand for 
domestic servants at home. He showed that it cost less to 
send them to Canada than to keep them in this country. 











A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The publishers of one of the leading socicty papers of London have taken to analysing some of the leading patent 
medicines, also to investigating their published testimonials, with the result of creating quite a commotion among 
certain proprictors. Injurtous effects likely to follow the use of patent medicines, published testimonials given from 
addresses which only extst in the mind of a clever writer in the company’s employ, are fully exposed. Suits for 
heavy damages have been threatened by the proprietors of the remedies thus expose). Injured innocence puts on 
a bold front, but the pnbushers of the paper In question do not frighten easily ; they have taken up a question of 
vital Interest to the public, and they propose to turn on the ful) Nght of intelligent investigation. One most excellent 
feature of this exposure is that the public are enabled to discriminate between worthless nostrums and those really 
good remedies, The publishers evidently take this view of the question, for their last investigation fs a most 
flatterin: one for the proprietors of that noted remedy St. Jacobs Oi, The following is the report, headed-- 
“The Verdict of the People of’ London on St. Jacobs Oil" :--Mr. Willlam Howes, civil engineer, 66, Red Lion- 
street, High Holborn, W.C., was affilcted with rhcumstism for twenty years. Sometimes his hands swelled to twice 
tiefr matsiral size; his joints were so stl that he could not walk, and his feet so sore that he could not 
bear any weight on them. Nothing relieved him till he applied St. Jacobs Ol The result was 
marvellons. Before wing the contents of two bottles all pain left him, and he is now In perfect: health, 
Mr. ¢. HW. Palmer, Secretary of the Conservative Defence Assoclation and Overseer of the District of Islington, 
sail :—* For a long time [have been a great sufferer from neuralgia In my face and head, ant rheumatisin in my 
Mmbs. After trying various remedies without obtaining relief, J procurcd a bottle of St. Jacobs Oll, the nee of 
which compleseiy removed every trace of pain.” Mr. Edward Peterson, electric Heht engineer, of 38, Whe-stone- 
park, W.., satd :—* There can be no two opinions respecting the value of St. Jacobs Oil. IT was completely use { up 
with rbeumatism in my arms and shoulders; a few goo. rubbings with that famous O11] drove all paln away.” Mr. 
Henry John Bariow, of 4, Staple’s Inn-buildings, Holborn Bars, W.C., said :—“ I had rheumatism in my fect and legs, 
Which became 00 bad that I was hardly able to walk. St. Jacobs Oti remove: all pain and enmpletely cure! me.” 
2rs. Woliaberger, matron of Moore-street Home for Poor, Crippled, and Orphan Boys, 17, Queen-street, Edgware- 
f,-90i8 Chet “8b. Jacobs Ofl has been weed in the Home, and that it ts powerful in relieving neuralgia ond 


general rheumatism.” Mr, Charles Cartwright, of No.7, Alfred-place, Bedford-square, W.C., said :—“ Having for years 


been o great sufferer from rheumatism in my limbs, I used St. Jacobs Ol, which cured me directly, after other 
remedies had signally failed.” Henry and Ann Bright, hon. Superintendents of the North London Home for Aged 
Christian Blind Women, say that “St. Jacobs Off has proved unfalling; that rheumatism and neuralgia have In 
every case been remove by using the Oll; and many old ladics, some of them ninety years old, instead of tossing 
about in agony, now enjoy good nights’ rest through {ts influence.” Mr. N. Price,of 14, Tabernacle-square, Finsbury, 
E.C., said :-—* My wrist, that I had strainel two years before, and which had given me pain without intermission, 
yielded like magic to the application of St. Jacobs Ol.” Mr. J. Clark, of 21, South Island-place, Brixton-road, 
London, said :—“ Although I was not able to rise from a sitting position without the ald of a chair, I was able to stand and 
walk after the application of St. Jacobs OU." Mr. J. Wilkinson, 88, Bentham-road, South Hackney, suffered from rheu- 
Tuatism In his feet and legs for twenty years. The contents of one bottle of St. Jacobs Oll drove away all pain, and 
brought about an effectual cure. Robert George Watts, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.S., of Albion House, Quadrant-road, Canon- 
bury, N., said :—" I cannot refrain from testifying to the very great efficacy of St. Jacobs Oj] In all cases of chronic rheu- 
matism, sclatica, and neuralgia.” The Rey. Edward Singleton, M.A., 30, Bournevue-road, Streatham, said :—“ St. 
Jacobs Oll removed all pain directly.” The Rev. W.J. Caulfield Browno, M.A., Rector, Kittsford Rectory, said :-—" MY 
parishtoners, under my recommendation, use st. Jacobs O11.” Mr. E. J. Feusey, Brixton-rize, London, was treated 
for sciatica by eminent medical gentlemen in private practice and in the Convalescents’ Home, Bexhill-on-the-Sea, 
near London. He obtained no relief, but the contents of one bottle of St. Jacobs Oi! practically cured him, This 
journal concludes its article as follows :—“I¢ ix a source of the greatest satisfaction to us, {n conducting these 
investigations, to be able to report a medicine which is so highly indorsed as the above-mentioned. Since making 
the above Investigation, we have learnt that St. Jacobs Oil has such a world-wide reputation that her Majesty's 
troop-ships, as wel: as the Cunard Line and other steamers, are never considered ready for sea until a supply of the 
Oll is on board.” Perhaps there is no preparation {n the world which enjeys the same degree of success and popu- 
larity as St. Jacobs Oi). Its sale far exceeds that of any other Proprietary Medicine, and exceeds by ten times that 
of all other Hniments and embrocations combined. This wonderful success rests on the solid foundation of merit 
which St. Jacobs O!) possesses, combined with original, dignified, and systematie advertising, which has always 
characterised the announcements of the Proprietors. The name of St. Jacobs Oi] has become a houschold word in 
every civilised country In the world, The great success and popularity of the Ofl have become the subject of comment 
by almost the entire Press of the country. In many instances the leading articles of large and influential papers 
have been devoted to the details of what secmed to be almost magical cures effected by the use of St. Jacobs Ol! in 
local cases, coming under the immediate attention of the publishers. st. Jacobs Oil is indorsed by statcsmen, ju Igcs, 
the clergy, the medical profession, and people in every walk of life. 
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_ PIRATES. ae 

When, as Lord Tennyson prettily sings, the breeze of a joyfu 
dawn blew free In the silken sail of infancy—(the poet's 
* infancy ” must be construed as synonymous with boyhood, for 


- an infant meling and puking in its nurse's arms knows nothing, 


if possible, cares less, about “ joyful dawns” and the like)— 
nt writer was greatly given, he confesses, to a sympa- 
thetic perusal of the stirring history of the pirates. Most boys, 
I think, are—or, at all events, in my time were—enthusiastic 
admirers of the old sea-rovers. There is something about a 
free life on the ocean wave which appeals strongly to their 
most cherished inclinations. They love the odour of the brine 
and the strong salt winds; the roll of shining waters ; the 
scream of passing sea-birds; the clang of breakers on the 
iron rocks; or the snow-white line of foam on the coral 
reef. The vision of a corsair bark, swift-winged as an 
eagle, speeding “o’er the glad waters of the dark blue 
sea,” and suddenly swooping upon some rich argosy, or 
desperately attacking some strong town on the shores of El 
Dorado. fascinates their imaginations. They are not great 
moralists—the boys. Many a fair apple-orchard has wit- 
nessed to their lax interpretation of the laws of mewm and 
tuum. They have been known to rifle mulberries even from 
the trees on the Rector’s garden-lawn. They will pick filberts 
under the nose of the lord of the manor himself, and poach 
fearlessly in streams as rigorously tabooed as any South Sea 
island sanctuary. Therefore, the ethics of piracy trouble them 
not. They have a kind of feeling, I think, that a maritime 
life is outside the legislation made by drowsy home-dwellers. 
Why should Red Beard or Black Beard, Olonois or Captain 
Kid, submit to the canons of morality formulated by land- 
lubbers who have never ventured a mile from shore? The 
question seems (to them) to involve an unanswerable argu- 
ment. As for the maiming and slaying in which even the 
mildest-mannered of the pirates (like Byron’s Don Lambro) 
indulged pretty freely, I suppose that that “love of blood,” 
recently imputed by journalistic authority as a fault to our 
English race, induces the boys to regard it leniently. When 
Black Beard runs a plank out of a lee-scupper—I hope the 
term is nautically correct—and compels his prisoners to step 
it nimbly with the disagreeable certainty of tumbling into 
the waves when they reach the end—what can a boy admirer 
say but that it is the fortune of war? If Spaniards were 
foolish enough togo down to the sea in ships, with the certainty 
of being caught by a Red Rover or a Yellow Buccaneer, they 
must put up with the dismal consequences. Hurrah for the 
black flag, and down with skulking traders and all such small 
deer ! 

I remember the eager interest with which we boys devoured 
the pages of Cooper's “ Waterwitch ” and “ Red Rover,” Scott's 
“Pirate,” and Byron’s “Corsair”; and how we chafed and 
fretted because the glorious tales were all too brief! How we 
covered our slates and exercise-books with “ Skimmers of the 
Sea” and other piratical galleys of wonderful swiftness—all 
very low in the water, all with very sharp prows and very big 
sails, all with gilded figure-heads, and portentous flags 
emblazoned each with a skull and cross-bones! Those were 
the days ante Agamemnona—before “ freehand ” drawing had 


and, 
the prese 

















use in the boys’ portable theatre ; and oh! how we delighted 
in the possession of a sheet of his glowing and graphic illu 
trations of pirates !—who, I r were always atti 
in wide open Y cigs striped vests, loose 
petticoats or kilts, high boots, a couple of cutlasses, 
twice as many pistols—truculent personages, whom to 
make still more formidable of aspect, we invariably provided 
with monustachios of tremendous length and eyebrows very 


thick and black! Then there was a most delightful book—a — 


small octavo volume, I fancy—entitled “ Lives of the Pirates 
and Buccaneers,” with superb portraits of Kid, Tench, Morgan, 
and other worthies, which, as our tutors and guardians had 
placed it (very unnecessarily) on their Index Expurgatorius, 
we were compelled to read in secret, and to conceal carefully 
in our lockers beneath a pile of the “ Eton Latin Grammar,” 
Vaipy’s “Delectus,” the “Gradus ad Parnassum,” Lindley 
Murray’s “ English Grammar,” Enfield’s “ Speaker,” and similar 
works of approved repute. Few boys, I suspect, escaped, in 
those days, a touch of the pirate-fever. It ran through a school 
like the measles. Happy they who lived near a pond or stream, 
on which they could launch their trim “ Waterwitches” and 
“Ocean Serpents,” each mounted with a couple of tiny 
brass guns, loaded to the mouth with slate-pencil-dust! How 
often would we lose ourselves in a noon-day dream of far- 
away palm-islands, where we reigned as_ pirate-chiefs, 
with no end of “sea-rovers ” always at our beck and call! Our 
tents were planted on green lawny slopes in front of the 
sapphire sea, commanding a fine view of “the offing "—it was 
indispensable, that “offing” !—and of our pirate-schooners, 
lying at anchor in sheltered bays, the blue waves “ kissing their 
taffrails,” their tall masts standing erect like Norway pines, 
every rope “taut” and every “sheet” hauled home, and their 
grim mariners all on the alert to obey their dreaded com- 
mander if he should suddenly call them to action. On the hill 
above was erected an imaginary fort, armed with cannon cap- 
tured from a Spanish galleon ; and beneath was sunk a deep 
cave, wherein were stored the spoils of our victorious expeditions, 
the entrance to this cave being known only to ourselves and 
our trustiest followers, who were bound by a solemn oath to 
secrecy. Well, those dreams were foolish enough, no doubt; 
but they did no harm. Perhaps, indeed, the stimulus they 
gave to the imagination was, on the whole, advantageous ; and 
I believe that the boys who went most deeply into the sea- 
rover line of business were by no means the worst scholars. 

As we grew older, however, we boys found that the world 
was too carefully partitioned out to permit of our seizing upon 
an island anywhere for our personal behoof. We learned, too, 
that the romance of piracy (such as it was) had pussed away ; 
wuci that the seas were too well patrolled for any repetition to 
be possible of the exploits of the old filibusters. We came to 
the conclusion that the race of pirates was extinct—a con- 
clusion which, however, a larger and wider knowledge of the 
social state compelled us very considerably to modify. For, as 
Shylock tells us, “There be land-rats and water-rats, land- 
thieves and water-thieves,” and the truth of the old Jew's 
assertion is forced upon most of us by experience. In literature 
and art you may see the critical pirate lying in wait to pounce 
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invention and resource, who en the unwary 
bogus companies and swindle th 1 the | : 
their little all. Pirates? You cannot take up your daily 

er a, ‘they 


without coming apes he sad record of the 

have caused, the plunder they have carried off, the 
which they have shattered into water-logged wrecks. When 
I see the terrible mischief wrought by these social 
pirates—these “ land-rats "—who wage clandestine war against 
woman’s honour and man’s reputation, who prey upon the 
defenceless, and attack the weak and innocent, I wish that 
our laws dealt with them more severely, and that some of the 
worst offenders might be gibbeted in chains, like the corsairs 
of old, as a warning to the whole pirate brood. For there is 
nos“ romance” about them or their doings—it is the ugliest, 
meanest, coarsest prose. And J solemnly affirm that tocompare 
with the fraudulent speculator, the dishonest trader, the 
slanderer, the corrupter of youth, and the social pest, such 
straightforward, such open-and-above-board adversaries as a 
Lebasque, a Mansvelt, or a Morgan, is to fling an unmerited 
reproach on the older and manlier race of—Pirates ! 


Mr. William Redmond, M.P., has been convicted of inciting 
the people to resist the Sheriff on the occasion of an eviction 
at Coolroe, and a sentence of three months’ imprisonment, with- 
out hard labour, was pronounced. He said he did not intend 
to appeal. 

Her Majesty has approved the appointment of Sir Guy T. 
Campbell, Bart., for the adjutancy of the 2nd City of London 
Riffes, of which General Sir Frederick Roberts is honorary 
Colonel, and Lieutenant-Colonel Cantlon the commanding 
officer. Sir Guy Campbell served in the Afghan campaign. 

At a meeting held in Birmingham on Sept. 14, the Mayor 
presiding, a resolution pointing out the advantages of Cannock 
Chase for the purposes of the national rifle competitions 
was carried unanimously, and on the motion of Mr. Powell 
Williams, M.P., an invitation in the name of Birmingham was 
given to the National Rifle Association to hold their meeting 
at that place. 

The Winter Session of the Charterhouse Science and Art 
Schools and Literary Institute will begin on Monday, Oct. 1, 
1888, under the presidency of the Rey. Henry Swann, M.A. 
During the late session upwards of 1000 students, mostly 
elementary teachers, availed themselves of the privileges 
afforded by this institution, and of this number nearly seven 
hundred presented themselves for examination, and were 
successful in obtaining a large number of class certificates 
and also a fair number of honours certificates, awarded by the 
Science and Art Department of South Kensington. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S POPULAR . MUSIC, 
/ a 





PEPITA. LECOCQ’'S POPULAR OPERA | 


produced at Tuole’s Theatre with the Frenteast 
ie cratic a ruo of seven hundred nights in the provinces, 
ye Vocal Score, 58. net. 
Pianoforte Scure, 3s. net. 


* Pepita isa hig success ; and people who wish to hear tune. | 


ful music, replete with humorous and dramatic ef -cta, ought 
to viet Toule’s Theatre.”—standard., 


PEPITA LANCERS. 


Arranged by Bucalossi. 2, net, 


PEPITA WALTz. 


Arringed by Bucalosat. 3a. net. 
CHAPPRLL and Co., 50, New Bond-strect. 


(HAPPELL and CO.'S_ PIANOFORTES, 


IARMONTIUMB, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for Hire, 


Sale, or on the Throe-¥ ears’ System. New or Secondhand. 


(CHAPPELL and CO.'S IRON-FRAMED 


A E PIANOFORTES Manufactured Oxpressly for 
setrenie: lliuatan: froin 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World. 


HAPPELL and CO'S STUDENTS’ 
C PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves. from 16 guinens, 
HAPPELL and CO’S N EW ORGAN 
HAKMONIUMS, with Octave Couplera, from q1 eiineas 
to 90 guinésas, 








—e 


‘LOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED | 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guinens CO 250 wuinena, 
Prononnced by the highest jud 68 to he superior to all others 
mquality oftone, ILLUSTRATED LISTS, hoat-free, 

CHAPPRLI. and Co,, 50, New Bond-atreet ; and 15, Poultry, Be, 


OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM. LINDS\y 
L sENNOX, 











Loves GOLDEN DREAM (LINDSAY 


LENNOX). — This charming ong, SUNG ty Miss | 


SUSETTA FENN at COVENT - GARDEN PROMENADE 
CONCERTS, and all her engagements this season, 2, net. "A 
charming new WAllZ-8Ong sure to become Popitlar, and wilt 
most probably become a raze thir Reason. Ttioneof those 
retty little morsels of wineh One does not tire in a hurry 7“ ~ 
Uri iatutomeines Guardian.—LONDON M USIC PUBLISHING 
CUMPANY (Limited) d4, Great Marlborough-street, Ww, 


JOHN BROADWOOD and Sons 


33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W. 
GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
GOLD MEDAL Saeed ARTS, 1445, 

NOFORTES for SALE at rom 25 Co 250 guineas, 
ANY PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


ERARDS' PIANOS.— Messrs. ERARD, of 


18, Great Marlhorough-street, London,and 13 Ituede Mail 
Paria, Mikers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Mianofortes are hemng Sold 
hearing the mime of “ Erard" which are nor of their mann. 
facture, For information ay to authenticity APPLY Ue IR, Grene 
Marlborough-st,, where new Pianos can he obtained from nya, 


ERARps' PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 
50 guineas, 
OBLIQUKS, from a5 Buinena, 
GRANDS, froin 135 Ritneas, 











Founded, 1835; Rebiile, 1s87, 


MOORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 164 gs, 


to 108 gs, Organs from 7 ge. to so #8.: Three-Yeurg' 
System, from 10s, 6d. ver Month,orCash. [rata free. 
Id and las, Bishopagate-within, London, ELC. 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 
e | 


tewent-strect, London, W., have a choree selection of 
upwards of loo SECON DILAND Grind, Ollie, Cottage, and 
Suuare PIANOFORTES ad PANETT ES, fy the wgreac 
makers, at exceptionally low prices; also Fifty Church, 
Chrumber, Chancel, and Cabinet Orwana, Harinoniums, and 
American Organs, either for cash, by easy payments, or on 
their Three-Year’ System, 


S/RSeESGIG aermmerereaen 
[NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 


SILVER MEDAL has heen awarded to J. B. CRAMER 
and CO., for “general good quality and moderate price of 


pianos.” Price-Lists free on Application.—Reyent-street, W., 
anid Moorgate-street, 


J) ALMAINE and CO.S PIANOS AND 


ORGANS.—Re Sentor Partner deceased.—Absolute Sale 
previous to uew Partnership. Ton years’ Warranty, Enay 
terns, Good Cottage Pianos, 8 Kuineas, 12 guinens, &e, 

Class 0, 14 Buinons, | Class 3, 23 Bitineas. | Clase 6, a5 Kuineas, 
Clase}, 17 Siinens, | Clase 4, 946 RVINCA@ | Class 7, 44 KuIneas, 
Chis 2) 9p Kulnens. | Clase 5, # guineas, Clase 4, 45 KIER, 
Aluerican Organa, by the best’ Makers, from 44 wiitneas wp to 
1M cuineas, NOB TP 1@ railway return fare will be refunded to 
ANY purchaser of ag Instrument exceeding 16 KUINeaAS Whose 
residence is Within oon miles of Londop.— 91, Finsbury-pave. 
Ment, B.C. (Established 1u3 Years), : 





| Ss a 
Fao SECOND-HAND PIANOS for SALE, 
a Returned from Hire, 
De ee ee a A ee 
G REAT PIANO SALE.—END of LONDON 
q SEASON. —second-hand Brond wood, Collard, and Evrard 
Pianos, Very’ cheap, IHustrated Catnhlowues and Descriptive 
Lists free, lacked free and sent toany part, 


THOMAS OETZMANN and CO,, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 
x = St ge eee ietineties 
£b PIANOS: £16 PIANOS; £18 PIANOS. 


vy An early inspection js destrable, as these Prinos are 
being rapully sold, Packed free, and sent to any part of the 
Kingdon, Catalogues tind Deseriprive Lists Post-free, 

THOMAS OKTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-stree: Ww, 

anes a 
£21 BROADWOOD GRAND.—Fy]] Grand 
< Pianoforte, Suttahle for a Choral] Society. Shite he 
SPO At once, Hlustrated Catalogues free: and all Pianos 
pened free at THOMAS OETZMANN and COvS Great Sale of 

Hahies, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


—__ 


£2 COLLARD,—Rosewood Cottage Piano. 


WY ncised and gilt panel front, Wory keys, metalle plate, 
Kronces, &¢, Very cheap, Descriptive Lists free ot the 
Great Prana Sale at 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S 








oer, Raker-street, London, W, 


{5 ERARD GRAND (cost double), Genuine, 


thrvinet fed Grand Pianoforte, Seven octaves, trichord 
chen tout. and all recent improvements, A remarkably 
Balad, Hane. Descriptive Lists bost-free of the Great Piano 
“UC al THOMAS OETZMANN and CO!S, 27, Baker-street, Ww, 


°65 BROADWOOD GRAND (well worth 


scan ue) euners), — Boudotr Grand Piano, full compass of 

trichurd, a adatent pit plate. repeater check action, full 
. Nagnifticent Instrument, ) S packe 

Hoa Cle Great Plano sate at AN Pianos packed 


THOMAS OKT ZM 4 NN and COLN, 97, Baker-street, London, Ww. 


Se ee : 
PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE. 
Illustrated Lists Free. 

Sole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, Ww, 
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1 6 PEON’ eraldic OMice, Painting in heraldic colours, 
The arms pp oes traced. The Correct colours fur liveries, 


seals and dred tghand and wifo blended. Creat engraved on 


Modern styles. 25, Cranbont fates im cone InAncient and 
CULLETON's GUINEA Box of 


stamped WLONERY— Ream of Paper and 500 Envelopes, 
deel ding rest or Address, Ny. charve for engrayin 
PHATE and afey dus and Invitation Cards. ‘A CARD 
T. CULLETON ty best Cards, Printed, 3a. 8d., Pnst-free, hy 
3. ATCIN'S-Intie). WY Cemver, 35, Cranbourn-street (Corpor of 
a ee s ° e 
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FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 

: Sterling Silver, £26 5s.; Best Electro, £9 10s. 

= WEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 

e BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE, 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 
utlery AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON, 
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SPECIAL FEATURE i 
The LAST STORY WRITTEN hy the Inte Rev. E. Pp, ROE, 
“perhaps the heat selling Author of Fiction in the World,’ 
entitled “QUEEN OF SPADES," of which Myra has obtained 
the Envlish Copyright, appears in this Number. 


M YRAS JOURNAL for OCTOBER, 
1 Price SIXPENCE ; by port, od. 

Contains OVER 1M of the 
LATEST and PRETTIEST PARIS and LONDON FASHIONS, 


MYRA GIVES AWAY 


the following enornour 


BUDGET oF SUPPLEMENTS, 


-FULL-SIZED PATTERNS of the (a) Louise Corrage ; 
) Sacha Mantle for aGirl; (c) Dighy Mantle ; (d) Hilda 
‘hemmtse, 
MAGNIFICENT COLOURED FASHION PLATE, specially 
prepared in Paris, 
CUT-OUT Ppa PER PATTERN of Ranchgh Mantle. 
FULL-SIZED WORKING DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY 
for Blotting-Buok, from Royal School of Art-Needlework, 
N.B.—Throe Valuable Prizes given for working sane, 
MYRA'S JOURNAL is indeed 
“A MINE OF WEALTH TO LADIES."—Standard. 
Dress—Furniture and Furnishin —The Management of thie 
Household— Health and Persona Attention—Employ ments 
for Women—The Latest Inventions—Woman’'s Enterprise and 
Genius in all Spheres—in short, 
ALL SUBJECTS OF USE OR INTEREST TO WOMEN 
are treated on in its Pugea, 
NO LADY NEED DRESS BADLY OR EXTRAVAGANTLY, 


ed 


a fs 


MYRA tella You what styles of Dress are in Fashion, gives the 


fullest MStructions as to how to make them, and offers the 
hest advice as Co where to buy the material, 
NO LADY NEED LAOK ARTISTIC AND PROFITABLE 
EMPLOYMENT FOR HER NEEDLE. 
MYRA gives innumerable designa in all branches of fancy 


and artistic Needlework, and Rives VALUABLE PRIZES 
every month for the best. workmanship of the same. 


MYRA and Son, Covent-garden, London. 





Now ready, NEW COPYRIGHT WORK BY E. P. ROE. 
Cloth, wilt. Price 3a, 


ISS LOU. The last Novel by E. P. ROE. 


Author of “ The Earth Trem bled.” “an Original Belle," 
“He Fell in Love with his Wife," * Found, yet Lost," &¢. 
he late E, P, Roe conclude vrangements with Measr-, 
Ward, Lock, and Co, a few weeks before hia death for the 
publication of the above atory, which he considered the bese 
ofall irs hovels, 
London: WARD, Lock and Co. Aalighury-square, E.C.;) and 
of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 


A BEAUTIFUL COLOURED PLATE OF THE “ EMPRESS" 
JACKET 15 PRESENTED GRATIS WITH 


S YLVIaA's HOME JOURNAL for 


OCTOBER, now ready, price 6d, 
te Contents of this Nutter include -— 

THE MADDOXES. By Misa JEAN MIDDLEMASsS, 

THE SOLDIER AND THE MONK. 

SOCIETY NOTES, By yady WOODLEIGH, 

FREAKS oF FASHION, Hustrated, 

HOW To MA KE DRESSES AT HOME—London Fashions — 
Paying Calls—Housekeeper'a Room—Problems Wn Furas. 
ture—Our Beauty Column, &c. 

THE VERY LATEST PARIS FASHIONS, exhibited hy Forty 
slegant Engravings, 

THE FOLLOWING VALUABLE SUPPLEMENTS AL 

PRESENTED GRATIS — 

oA Cut-out Puper Pattern of a Lady's loose Jacket nel 
Waisteost, 
2. A large Coloured Plate of Latest Parisian Cost umes, 
An extra Coloured Plate of the * Empreas” Jacket, 


London: WaAkpb, Lock, and Co., Salisbury-square, E.C, 
THREE NEW NOVELS 


Now ready, 


(THE STORY OF CHARLES STRANGE. 


By Mra. HENRY WOOD. Author of « Eune Lynne,” &c. 
In 3vols., crown Vo, 


H48tTas MATURIN, By H. F. LESTER. 


In 3 vols, CrOWN Avo, 


PAID IN HIS OWN COIN, By E. J. 
-— GOODMAN. Author of " Too Curious,” &c. “Ing Vols., 

crown SVO), 

RIcHarp BENTLEY and Soy, New Burlington-street, 


a OCTOBER NUMBER JUST OUT. 
W ELDON'S LADIES’ J OURNAL, Price 3d. : 


hy pose, ahd, Given away super Patterns of a com. 
plete ret of ‘nderlinen, a Co oured Plate of Autumn 
Costumes, Mantles, &e, Sixty [ustrations of Antiain 
Destyens, Fancy Work, Cookery, Beauty hy Dress, How to cut. 
out and make the New Timic Back, &e. 


VW ELDON's DRESSMAKER, Price 1d. ; 


bost-free, 2d, A charming Coloured Plate of Autnin 
Fashions given uWay. Fifty Hlustrationsof Autumn Designs, 
How to cut-our tnd make a Skirt, &c. 


WELDonN's BAZAAR OF CHILDREN'S 


FASHION, Price ld. ; post-free, od, A Paper Pattern 
of a Girl's Autnimn dacket ch away s Seventy Hlustrations 


Of Autumn Styles, &c., for Boys and Girls, 


ELDON’'S SMOCKING. How to Smock 
neeful Garments for Ladies and Children, 
Price 6d. each + bost-free, thd: or Parts 1} to lof the Sorics, 
bost-free, 68. Sd, 


Weldon's Netting, Weldon’s Stocking Knitter, 
Weldon's Knitter (2 Parts), Weldon’s Art Needlework, 
Weldon's Crochet (2 Parts), Weldon's Patchwork, 


Weldon's Crochet Macrame, Weldon's Macrame Lace, 
WELDON and Co., Southampton-street, Strand, W.C, 





Now ready, at all Libraries, 1 vol. CTOWN RVO, 68,, 


(THE HAUNTED TOWER ; Being the Story 

Of Roland Trench‘s Disappearance, as Kelated by his 
Brother. Edited by BEVIS CANE 

London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 





25, St. Bride-street, F.C, 





One Shilling, bost-free, 


[Ih DIGESTION: ITs CAUSES AND CURE. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
J. EPpPs and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 4x, Threadneedie-strect. 


Now ready, 


(THE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for Jaxy, containing Numerous Engravings from the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News > Tables of Stcunps. Taves, and 
Licenses ; Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Post-OMice Regn. 
lations.anda reat Variety of Useful and interesting Inform. 
ation. The Trade Supplied by G. Vick ERS, Angcolcoure (172), 
Strand; and H, Willianis, 48, Old Batley, London. 














Eleventh Edition, la. ; Host-tree, 12 stamps, 


(THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls of 

or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
HARLEY PARKER, Published by E. Mitts, 21, Claverton . 
86.,8.W. “ Evory body should read this little book."—Scotsmany, 


(THE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 

FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe original 
and only recognised Medium for High-cluss Introductions, 
The largest and moat successful Matronomial Avency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, 44d, Addreas, Epttron, 
40, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, W.C, 
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the brief or , 
wip ure anw to be Aven at the Lyceum Theatre. But this is 


not the case. Mr. Davey, in graceful 
story in his own fashion, and when in doubt has gone to the 
fountain head—namely, the Poet Catullus himself. Lesbia, a 
wealthy, gifted, and witty courtesan of Rome, has left her 
exalted station, her position, influence, and innumerable 
admirers, in order to gratify the ambition and minister to the 
whims of a fanciful and conceited poet. Poor woman, she has 
done al] that faithfal companion can do to make her lover 
happy. But his ambition must be gratified. He frets under 
the silken chains of Lesbia’s unselfish devotion, so he needs 
mast abandon his mistress, in order to marry a wealthy old 
widow, whose social influence may improve the fretful poet's 
ition. The news of the desertion of Catullus bids 
air to break poor Lesbia’s heart ; but she determines to 
win the truant back by woman's artifice. She first pretends, 
with tears in her eyes, that she does not care a straw for her 
poet, and then she takes to weeping over the supposed loss of 
the sparrow that Catullus has presented to her in their love- 
days. The poet's vanity is tickled, and Catullus promises to 
abaudon the widow, who has been cruelly deserted and left in 
the lurch at the altar, and return to Lesbia if she will only for- 
give him. In these days of irreverence, the mention of so 
humble a bird as a sparrow seemed to tickle the Cockney part 
of the audience. They had no mind for Catullus or romance, 
and could not associate a poet's love-gift with the chirpy and 
cheeky little denizen of our house-tops. But the majority of 
those assembled to see the little play were grateful for Mr. 
Davey’s clever work, and gave the American artists all credit 
for excellent intentions. Miss Beatrice Cameron would be an 
actress of the first consequence if she could adequately convey 
the various passions and emotions that even so small a 
drama encompasses. She did her best, however ; and gave a 
retty, if not a very powerful or convincing, rendering of the 
oving Lesbia. But, somehow or other, the modern actor and 
actress seem to be ill at ease when they are engaged in por- 
traying character other than that of the age in which they 
live. A Catullian conceit of this kind does not appear to 
harmonise with the American diction. But Mr. Mansfield has 
done his best to give an entertainment in some way worthy of 
the stage on which it was produced. 

When the playgoing world returns to London again, or 
when the patrons of the theatre pass through town on their 
way to country houses and shooting-boxes, they will, no doubt, 
find time to study, if not admire, that curious modern product 
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Types of Figure, sent 
post-free, 
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able tour de force on the part your 
dual impersonation. Such a play can neve 
anybody, but the student of will fi 
field’s realism much to astonish and to provok 
England, so far, has not taken to Mr. Lonis Ste 
morbid psychology so keenly as did our American 





Stevenson's 





art. But whilst expressing distaste for the play they have 
not hesitated to award fall praise to the actor. Unless 
there is a sudden rush to see Dr. Jekyll and the ghastly 
Hyde during the next few weeks Mr. Mansfield will produce 
his English version of Octave Feuillet’s “ Roman Parisien,” in 
which he plays with rare art a horrible old man. After that 
we may have the promised “ Nero,” ot a revival of “ Prince Karl,” 
in which Mr. Mansfield shows his powers as 4 linguist and a 
vocalist, as well as an actor. 

For the first time for many years past several theatres have 
got the start of Old Drury in the honour of starting the autumn 
dramatic season. But on Sept. 22, if all be well, Mr. Augustus 
Harris and Mr. Hamilton will give us their long-promised 
spectacular drama, founded on incidents connected with “ The 
Armada.” According to the programme, there will be several 
brilliant scenes, in addition to a realisation of the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada under the celebrated old Admirals of 
history. Seymour Lucas’s Academy picture of the historic 
game of bowls on Plymouth Hoe will be realised ; and we are 
to see “ good Queen Bess” going in procession to St. Paul's, to 
give thanks after the victory. Mr. Leonard Boyne will make 
his first appearance at Old Drury, and the cast is otherwise a 
strong one. This is the first time that Mr. Harris has departed 
from modern life in connection with his autumn dramas, and 
it may be hoped that the experiment will prove successful. 
This would open up a new field for historical drama, that 
might prove of incalculable service. Mr. Chatterton, it may be 
remembered, did very well at Drury with the dramas by 
Andrew Halliday founded on the historical novels of Sir Walter 
Scott.—Sept. 24 has been fixed for the opening of the New 
Court Theatre that was to have belonged to the late John 
Clayton, but will now be identified with the names of Mrs, 
John Wood and Mr. Arthur Chudleigh. The opening play is 
to be Mr. Sidney Grundy’s version of “Les Surprises du 
Divorce,” called “Mamma.” Considering the subject, an even 
more effective title might have been found in the now popular 
query “Is Marriage a Failure?” Mr. Hare will play the 
leading comic character that was so inimitably rendered at the 
Royalty—in French—by Coquelin, as that popular actor will 
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spectator. Mad any form is nota thing to be 1 
at. And surely the well of inspiration from which burlesque 
writers used to draw so freely is not so dry as to necessitate a 
revival of H. J. Byron’s “ Aladdin,” that was produced at the 
old Strand in April, 1861, and performed seven-and-twenty 
years ago by that merry company consisting of Charlotte 
Saunders, H. J. Turner, Fanny Josephs, Marie Wilton, John 
Clarke, Kate Carson, Danvers, Nellie Bufton, and James 
Rogers. Mr. Edouin is amusing enough as the Widow 
Twankay, and he receives excellent support from Miss 
Atherton and Miss Susie Vaughan, a versatile and excellent 
actress. Bat the manager of the Strand should call on such 
veterans as Burnand or Robert Reece, or sammon to his aid 
the twin brethren Richard Henry, or Robert Martin, in order to 
give us some fun of a newer pattern than “Aladdin.” Playgoers 
will not be put off with old lamps for new, even when they 
were made originally by such a humourist as H. J. Byron. 


The Queen has presented an engraving of herself bearing a 
gracious inscription, signed by her Majesty, to Miss Emily 
Faithfall, who has just completed the thirtieth year of her 
work in promoting the educational and industrial interests of 
women. 

The marine painter Herr Salzmann, who accompanied the 
German Emperor on his recent voyage to Russia, has received, 
in recognition of the merits of his picture at this year’s Exhi- 
bition, the highest distinction for artists—namely, the great 
gold medal. 








MARRIAGE. 


On Sept. 12, at Christ Church, Wellington, Salop, by the Rey, T. Owen, 
Vicar, assisted by the Rey. T. L. Butler, M.A., Vicar of Adbaston, the Rey. 
Dr. Bullinger, Vicar of Walthamstow, the Rev. G. FE. Yate, Vicar of 
Madeley, and the Rev. James Dixon, cousin of the bride, William Parkin, 
great-nephew and heir of the late George Moore, the philanthropist, to Lucy 
Josephine Cranage, the only daughter of Dr. Cranage, of Wellington, Salop, 


*.° The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
is Five Skillings, 
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Guaranteed by the use of HUNT'S FAMILY 
PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust health 
can testify to the truth of this assertion, having 
regulated themselves entirely by these Pills for 
over 50 years. One pill will invariably relieve, 
anda little perseverance radically cure, either a 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indigestion, Pains in 
the Back or Head, Influenza or Feverish Cold, 
Rheumatism, Lumbago, Flatulency, or Giddiness. 
THEY RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO THE EYE, 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION, SHARP- 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY TO 
BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they are 
invaluable. Sold everywhere, in boxes, Is. Iid. 
and 2s.8d. Wholesale Agents, WILCOX and Co., 
239, Oxford-street, London. Post-free. 
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(late of Piccadilly). 


On September 26 (Sixpence), New Serics, No. 64, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


OBER. containing, among other Articles of in- 


terest, FRENCH JANET, Chaps. 1V.—VI-THE GREAT 


AM ICA? Us 
COACH DRIVE AT THE LAKES, Part I1.—SKETCHES OF 
INDIAN LIFE; and A LIFES MORNING, by the Author 
of “ Demos.”"“ Thyrza,.” Chaps, XIX. and XX. 

Loudon: Ssurru, ELpRu, and Co., 15, Waterloo-place. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 
Sold in 4 ib., 41b., and 1 1b. Tins. 
BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, dc. 


— MELLIN'S 


: 
———s FOR INFANTS AND INYALIDS. 
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_ THE“ LILIPUT? : 








pitivet | Snpau i. 


_—— of Fifteen _¥ : 
Price 16 s. 6 d.— with soft Leather Case & Cord 


The “LILIPUT” is a very useful, light, but strong 
vest-pocket Field and Opera Glass. Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfect Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in accordance with the directions of the Tech- 
nical Artillery Commission Office of Poitiers (France), 
and render the * LILIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cumbersome glasses generally used in the 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &c. 50,000 In use all 
over Europe. Thousands of best testimonials. 


EB. BRAUSS & Co., 
60, HAYMARKET, 58.W. 
Paris—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


ARSENICAL WATER of great RESTORA 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 
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“ QCONNELL MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH). 
“WALLACE? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
THE ““BALLYHOOLEY’ WHISKY IRISH). 


(REGISTERED BRAaNDs,) 


Wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
LONDON and DUBLIN, 


KINAHAN’S 
LL 


WHISKY. 


Neen a 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disordérs of the 

liver, stomach, kidneys, and bowels. The Ointment is un- 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, oid wounds, gout,rheumatism, 


ELECTROPATHIG BELT 


Ladies’ Ailments 


Mrs. CRAWSHAW, 3, Princes’ Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., writes:—"* A/ler a fortnight's application 
of Harness Electropathic Appliances the effect has 
been truly marvelions. For cight months my life 
wasa terrible burden. I am now guite well again,” 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 

Testimonials. phiet & Advice free on 

application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consnit- 
m ing Etectrician, the Medical Battery (0. Lid. 



















































SOAP. 


QUEEN'S PATENT FOR UTILITY. 


“The Great Dirt Ex- 
tracter— Perfection.” 





Packets, One Penny each 
and upwards. 
| va Rib a 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
AND 
SOAP DEALERS, 





TRADE MARK (REGD.). 


PATENT BORAX COMPANY, 


Mannfacturers. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 











LIQUID WATERPROOF} 
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a week in a}! weathers. Mud can 
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CORPULENCY. 
ie and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 
ly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, 
T " says :—* Mr. Russell's aim is to 


y Times”. 
and that his treatment is 
eradicate, to cure the disease, Pen aahieine ke 








rescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
Laie OO RUS a Woburn House, 
27, Store-street, rd-square, London, W.C. 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | FAutenen’s cereonaten plAMoNDs. sPANisu cavsTAts.| "Fhe'Guy oF Tue PEMIOS” 


BINOCULAR TELESCOPES, all over the WORLD as the FINEST STONES ever Produced. aiiase Arita 


hhourne, is, 

Calcutta, lan. 
Thesc Magnificent Stones are sect 

in GOLD, HALL- MARKED, and 

mado by most experienced work- 

nen; detection impossibie; and { 

Defy the BEST JUDGES to tcil 

them fram DIAMONDS, The bril- 

liaucy and lustre are most marvel- 

lous, and equal to BRILLIANTS 


WORTH TWENTY GUINEAS, 


The Stones being rea) Crystalis, and 
splendidly faceted. They will resist 
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BCREW EAR- acids, alkalics,and intense heat. All : 
BER BRoocn, 14s. RINGS, 21s., 256. stones ect hy diatuond-setters, aud Price from 15 guineas; 
EO} Size Smaller, 1 Giuslier: 10s. Beier Pid, en Set or with B.-A. Locks, from 
C er, 10s. pile » SCAR : IN; — Single-stone Earrings, from 10s. 10 guineas. 
MILITARY SERVI E, h ginaliey: 10s. r puir; Scarf Pins, Shirt Studs, 


Ditto, wit 2endante, Necklets, &c., da. to £20, 
vires, at came 284 tO | Much worn for Court and other 
: Match, occasions. Testimonials from all 
Price, 8e.20d 10s. parts of the World. These stones 
are daily gaining great reputation 
throughout the World, and have 
been awarded Three Prize Medals 
frown the Great Exhibitions, 

The Public are earnestly invited 
to INS'e2CT our marvellous selec. 
tion now ON VIEW. whichastonishes 
all Visitors. Catalogues post-free. 


NoTIcR.— These stones cannot 
possibly be had elsewhere at any 
price, and are only to he obtained 
of the SOLE JMPORTER and 
MANUFACTURER, 


ARTHUR 0, FAULKNER, 
167, REGENT - STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


Established 1860. 


Two Doors from Burlington-street, 


HIS Gun, wherever shown, has always 
taken honaura, Why buy from Dealers when you can 
buy at half the price from the Maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on recoipt of P.0.0., and remittance returned if,on 
receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trialallowed. A choice 
of 200 Guns, Rifles, and Revolvers, embracing every novelty 
in the trade. B.-L. Gunes, from 50a, to 50 guineas; B.-0. Ke- 
valvera, from 6a. 6d. fo 1008, Send six stampa for New Jihus. 
trated Catalogue for season Kas, NOW ready, embrace every 
Gun, Rifle, and Revolver up to date; ales Air -Cane, nod 
Implement Sheets. For conversions, new barrels, P.-F. to 
-F., ML. to W.-L., re-stocking, &c., we have a staffof mon 
second to none in the trade. 

SPECIAL.—-We sell Guns, &c., at one profit on flrst-coxt of 
manufacture; Re-stocking, from lha.; Pin Fires altered ta 
Central Fires, from 30s.; New Barre)s, from £2 to £50; M.-L. 
altered to C.F. B-L., from Os,, with B.-A. Locks ; and from 
wm, With Bar Locks, including new hammers, and making up 
as new; Altering Locks to Rebound. 12s. 


G. E. LEWI 


Ss 
82 & 83, Lower Loveday-atreet, BIRMINGHAM. 
Established 18), 


DEER-STALKING, or YACHTING. 


Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. 


Long Range, with High Magnifying Power and 
Perfect Definition. 


w combination of lenses, Negretti and Zambra have 
speduced a class eight inches in fongth, possessing all the 
advantages of the larger size binocular telescope. 


Mustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


SCLENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT. 


BRANCHES: 
45, Cornhill; 122, Regent-street ; Negretti and Zambra’s 
: Photographic Studlo, Crystal Palace. 


Tiustrated Catalogue, 1200 Engravings, 5s. 6d. 











“They ft perfectly, and are far 
superior to all the other Corecix Ff 
b have tried.”—Signid, MARIE RUOZE. 


THE YeN 


PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM CORSET. 


Wil) not aplit in the Seams nor (ere 
in the Fabric. Exquisite Model, 
Perfect Comfort, Guaranteed Wear. 
Beware of worthless imitattots. 
Every genuine Y & N Corsct is 
stamped “Y & N Patent Diavonal 
Seam Corset, No. 116,” in oval. THREE GOLD MBDALS! 
Sold by all Deapers and Ladies’ Outhtters. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dys- 
pepsin and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
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INFANTS, CHILDREN, & INVALIDS, 
BK P Pp S S sty T 8 
(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) EET SCENTS SCO T 


CO CGC O Al Aerancrann rsiotun Midlothian 


enon ane OAT-FLOUS 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S EIGHT First-Class Exhibition Awards. 


ap. CAM BRIC P OCKE Highly Recommended by the Medical Profession. 


Sold by ali Grocers and Chemiats, 


HANDKERGHIEFS. B. OX'S ELIXIR DENTIFRICE, composea | CSN NER NUL sada 


, , 2 rice- free. only of Vegetable and Balsamic Ingredients, i8 the 
{ Sit a peas re Piste pont Je best Tooth-Wash extant. It removes tartar, and 
‘ ee f 
































i — : numerous tic Cases. Sent 

, Hemstitched ba ite constant use contributes greatly to the pre- OLDEN HAIR. Robare's AUREOLINE for one retells 

Ladios’.. -- 2:4) Ladies oe 21%) Ps S servation of the Teeth. [¢ isinvaluable ta smokers. produces the beautifnt golden colour 30 much adiuired, 

Gont’s .. -. 86 |]Genv's.. ., 4/11 “A Sigal aa 2a. Oh per Borie por net tee oa Warned pur rectiy bactilens. Price te fal. an Ans. Sie ota Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
rom the Agents . NEWBERY ap NS, principal Perfumers and Chemists throngbou 1e@ world, aoe 

ROBINSON x CLEAVER, BELFAST. 1, King Edward-atreet, E.C. Agents, R. HUVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. Viaduct, London, F.C. 





FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. | 


ETER ROBINSON’S COURT and FAMILY 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
236 to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


ON RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 


Mourning Gooda will be forwarded to any partof England on 
Approbation--nea macter the distance—with an execllent fecing 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charce whatever. 

Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warchouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 


Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
Npon advantageous terma, to Families. Good fitting Dressmakers 
nre Bent to all parts of England with a full assortment of goods, 
and to lake orders, immediately on receipt of letter ur telegram. 

Regent-strect, Nos, 256 to 26u. 


FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 


very moderate charges, 


\ILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 


Stock af New Gooda, the latest productions, for Manties and 
Dresses, Patterns free. 


UR SPECIAL “ Good-Wearing " MAKES of 


BLACK SILK&, A fresh delivery from “Como,” 3s. Ud, 
4s. 6d., 5a, ud, to los, 6d. Patterns free. 


J VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
and superb variety, all very moderate im price, Varying 
from I to 10 guineas, 

EW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 


beautiful variety of New Designs from 1) to 6 guineas. 


BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 


New and Novel, 


ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
26 tu wot, REGENT -STREBET. 


PETER ROBINSON | :ttesssmten sont 


The “WHIPPET” CYCLES. 


In designing our Cycles for this season, we have devoted our attention to per- 
fecting those styles which have been so successful in the past. We have also 
adde | several new designs which we have thoroughly tested ourselves before 
placing them on the Market, and we are able, therefore, to submit them to the 
approval of our patrons without hesitation. 

We removed the one great inconvenience which interfered with the 
pleasures of cycling —viz., the vibration communicated by every Inequality 
of the road through handle, saddle, and pedals to the rider. This great 
inconyenfence haa long been patiently submitted to, because it was 
supposed to be inevitable. eee 

The success of the “ WHIPPET” Spring Frame has cansed nearly the whole 
of the Cycle Trade to imitate our specinity —WON-VIBRATING 
CYCLES. Intending purchasers should remember that “ THE 
WHIPPET " stand: out clearly as THE ONLY MACHINE upon which 
THE RIDER IS COMPLETELY INSULATED FROM ALL VIBRATION. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES8, 


LINLEY & BIGGS, 


29, Clerkenwell - road, London, E.C. 
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{ SEY 
) \ THE BALL-POINTED PENS never scratch nor 
| spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 
. . > 
Six sorts—fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. #6 
The “FRDERATION” Holders not only fF 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 


firm grip. Price 2d., 4d., and 6d, 

Assorted Box of 30 Pe ns for Ys. 1d.. or with 
ebony Holder for 1s. 6d.—of all Stationers, 
or post-free from 
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ORMISTON & GLASS 
EDINBURGH 
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” a a Parner eid ee eee “ 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


The reading of the last published Judicial Statistics is caleulatad 
t7 astonish a good many neople who have a general notion that 
save “in exceptional cases, don't you know, like this White- 
chapel business,” murders are pretty snre to be found out. I: 
appears by the Government report that every year, exclusive of 
infanticides (which are not so alarming to the adult reader), 
there are no leas than fifty undiscovered murders! Impunity 
in some cases multiplics the offerace (* You see how one black 
sin brings on another, like little nigger pickaninny riding 
pickaback upon him mother"), and it is possible that two or 
three of these murders may be committed by one criminal : but 
even that deduction leavesa handsome average of forty murderers 
per annum at large. This disproves, for one thing. the com- 
fortuble theory that the consciousness of * the guilt of blood ” 
is something that no man can rid of, and which renders life 
insipportahle ; and. indeed, the man who gives himself up for 
a Jong undiscovered murder is almost never the man who has 
committed it. It is probable, therefore (since it is the well- 
to-do who oftenest escape justice), that all of us who mix 
much in society number at least one murderer among our 
acquaintance; and it will be an interesting exercise of the 
fancy to gness who it is most likely to be. 


The German Emperor has enacted that henceforth at the 
Imperial dinners a German menu shall take the place of the 
hitherto unavoidable French bill-of-fare. It is a patriotic act 
in any rnler, bat especially so in one who reigns over a country 
in which there is little (to speak of, and much less to write of) 
toeat. I sincerely hope that this custom of calling national 
dishes, at least, by their national names will be developed. In 
England, where we have the best eatables that are to be found 
anywhere, it is especially absurd to call our dishes by foreign 
titles. If there must be a French menu, let it, at all events, 
be provided by a French cook. Anything more ludicrous than 
the aping of foreign names for the dishes that are set before us 
at an English hotel is not to beconceived. Asa rule, the more 
pretentious are their carfra, the more abominable is their food. 
Why cannot plain English be used to describe English fare? 
What in the sacred name of gastronomy is meant. by * Aloyau 
de beuf”? A friend pointed out to me, the other day, on the 
carte of a great hotel at a health resort, “ Demoiselles 
@honneur “—a dainty which, though familiar enough to us 
English, would be absolutely meaningless toa Frenchman. I 
have never scen it done. but I believe hotel-keepers—and, for 
that matter, hosts who ought to know much better—are quite 
capable of setting before their guests a French rendering of 
Devonshire cream and raspberry and currant tart—delicacies. I 
am proud to say, indigenous to my native land, and about 
which there is only one drawback : they are n little “too goud 
for human nature's daily food.” As an honest man grows old, 
the thing he gets to hate most is affectation ; and a French 
mena prepared by an English cook, out of English ingredients, 
seems to me the very height of it. 





A man was given into custody, the other day, for attempt- 
ing to commit suicide from London Bridge. His defence was 
that his hat blew over, and that he jumped into the river after 
it ; and certainly, when he was picked up, half-drowned and 
dripping, his first inquiry was after his hat. The Magistrate 
thought it a very strange thing that he should risk his life for 
an article of such little value; yet very likely, in walking to the 
court himself that morning. his worship had stepped on tothe wet 


wooden pavement in front of a railway-van, rather than lose” 


one second of his time (which was of no sort of consequence) 
by waiting till it had passed by. Even the wise man whose 
motto is * No risk, as the goose said when she stooped under 
the barn-door,” is constantly making a fool of himself in this 
way; for the most calculating of men are, in such matters, 
often the creatures of impulse. Comparison—the relative 
value of one object to another—is a thing which, on the 
instant, seldom presents itself to men, and not even when they 
have time to think about it, to women. When the wit utters 
his sareasta that makes an enemy for life; when the Cit of 
“fail habit” runs up the incline to ‘save ten minutes by 
eitehing the early train, they are both jumping after their 
bats—and poor hats, too—off the river bridge. 





Ata watering-place in Somersetshire, where threepence is 
charged in the local paper for the insertion of the word 
“Esquire” after the name of a visitor, I read that “in the 
present weekly issue not a single individual has availed 
himeelf of the privilege." This is really very encouraging. 
One would have expected that “ ‘Threepence more and up goes 
the donkey '” was acry that on this occasion would certainly 
have evoked that animal. One can hardly hope. however, 
that such conduct indicates any decay of snobbism; I am 
afraid it arises from the experience of the Jary List, in which 
it is notorious that those who call themselves Esquires are 
(very properly, as having, presumably, not to work for their 
bread) more often selected than those who do not aspire to 
that ambitious title. Lists of visitors at * health-resorts,” as 
watering-places are now called, form a literature of their 
own: Mr. Brown adds “of London” to his name, as though 
it were a territorial title. At a sonthern seaside place (it was. 
it mnst he confessed. at rather a slack time) I once read among 
the fashionable arrivals, * Captain Jones and lady and baby.” 


{€ Miss Kilmansegge had heen a pauper. she would have 
had a wooden leg instead of a gold one. and the world would 
have lost a fine poem ; but it is certain (except for the look of 
the leg) that in that case she would have been more comfort- 
able. The disadvantages of having even a wooden leg are, 
indeed, scrions ; but. as one would have imagined, obvious. It 
is clear that it is liable (like good Mr. Gamp’s) to get fast in 
the water-pings. and to be carried off (with yon on it) by sone 
Newfoundland, who mistook it for another bit of wood for 


= 
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which he is “ sceking "; half your “cure fora cold” (as Hood 
drew it) is gone when you have only one leg to put in hot 
water : you can never stand on tip-toe, nor, however necessary 
may be caution and secrecy, enter a room without “tapping” ; 
the necessity. when sitting, of keeping it at right angles, like 
a bayonet brought to the charge, must also be very incon- 
venient. But all these drawbacks are on the surface, though 
you can scarcely call them skin deep. No one would have 
imagined, had it not been disclosed in a debate among the 
Guardians of the City of London Union, the other day, that a 
wooden leg was liable to be “tampered with.” In the 
flesh jokes have often been played on legs, but surely not 
in timber! Where would be the fun of * splashing " a wooden 
leg, or running a pin into the calf of it? and if * tampering" 
doesn't mean practical joking, what devs it mean! The rest 
of the story is simple enough. though by no means of evsry- 
day occurrence. <A pauper applied to the Guardians to have 
his wooden leg repaired, an article which they had themselves 
procured for him at the cost of fifty shillings. As the estimate 
for * repairs” reached this sum the “ economic section ” of the 
Board. not unnaturally, objected to this item. They proposed 
that a pound should be paid for absolutely necessary expenses. 
and so far they have my sympathy as a practical man ; but they 
added this extraordinary “ rider "—that, in their opinion, * no 
alterations would have been required had not the leg been 
‘tampered with.’” I must have this explained if the 
“economic section” wishes for my continued support. I 
shrink from an alliance with persons who make these dark 
allusions to a crime the very nature of which my intelligenc2 
is unable to grapple with. How cax you “tamper with” a 
wooden leg? 


The “* Merry, merry Swiss Boy ” has much tocomfort him; it 
is no wonder that he “ jodels,” and makes other noises indica- 
tive of happiness, and which he confidently believes to be 
harmonious. His purse at the end of the season is heavy with 
English and American money; the mountains, if not “a 
glorious heritage” to him, afford him a considerable income. 
If he is good, we know that he is happy; if he is not good, 
and wants to commit a murder, there are cantons close at 
hand in which the punishment of death has been abolished. 
Moreover, in one of them at least, there are no taxes. “ Our 
cash in hand,” says the Government of Unterwalden, “is 
sufficient to provide for the public expenditure, and no taxes 
will therefore be levied daring the current year.” Imagine 
the British Government making such an observation! In an 
admirable article on “ Taxation,” it was once observed of the 
dying Englishman that, after being taxed all his life, “he 
pours his medicine, which has paid 7 per cent, into a spoon that 
has paid 15 per cent, flings himself back upon his chintz bed 
which has paid 22 per cent, makes his will on an £8 stamp, 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary who has paida license 
of £100 for the privilege of killing him.” Its unparalleled 
freelom from imposts has caused of late a great deal of 
nonsense to be written about Switzerland. ‘ Look how admir- 
ably sie manages! Tow extremely limited are her naval 
expenses! If we had the same form of government, we should 
be governed with equal cheapness.” Bat the fact is, ivisa 
great advantage to live in a country that nobody wants to 
enter—far less to conquer—except in the summer months. 
Switzerland is in the happy position of the crow, as described 
by the author of “ Festus “— 

Oh! ‘ths jolly te Eve Pke the @reat black crow, 

Cor no one doth cat him wherever he go, 
It is known that Switzerland is not rich, and also that she is 
exceedingly tough, s» nobody wants to eat her. 

The question of “Is Life worth living?” has given place to 
the more sensible one of “Is Life worth living Jong?” The 
former, except to that small minority who were meditating 
suicide, was a purely theoretic investigation ; nothing conld 
come of it, even if it was answered to the general satisfaction, 
of which there was no sign: but whether it is worth while, 
by keeping one’s temper, bathing in ice-cold water, abstinence 
from tobacco~ay any other disagreeable device, to prolong our 
three score years and ten to five score years is an inquiry that 
has some practical interest. “It seems pretty clear that if we 
take trouble enough, and consent to do without -mauy things 
that seem essential to our comfort, it is as easy to live 
a little longer as it is to make money. The same sort of 
sacrifice is de:nanded in exch case, but the advantage is 
much more clear in the latter. If twenty-five years of health 
and strength could be added to human life, then, indeed, 
the discovery would be a boon to man ; but the modern advo- 
cates of longevity do not seem to hold forth any such expecta- 
tion. A little less rheumatism, a little less weakness, perhaps, 
purchased by the lack of many enjoyments, is all that they 
promise to the septuagenarian, who (like the ancient, not 
modern, knight almost as witty as Falstaff) would be “ buried 
in a Centry box.” 


The apostle of this new faith. in urging its claims upon 
humanity, inquires, “* Who knows how often. since the dawn of 
modern science, the chill of death has palsied a hand that had 
all but lifted the veil of the Isis in the Temple? Orin how 
many thousand lives time alone would have solved all discords 
into harmony?” An eloyuent appeal enough, but how con- 
trary initsarguments to human experience! The septuagenarian 
rarely, indeed. employs himself in the occupation indicated, 
and if he does—or in other words endeavours to pursue the 
same path that led him to glory and to fame in his maturity, 
what a mess he generally makes of it! How often do we hear 
it said,“ Whata pity it is that this or that great man (politician, 
poet, painter, or what yon will) did not Ue ten years ago!” 
Thon as for longevity making harmonies of discords, can any- 
one acquainted with human miture believe that misunder- 
standings with our fellow creatures are likely to be dissipated 
by afew more years adde] to the sum of our lives’? Among 
the moral attractions of old age can certainly not be reckoned 
freedom from prejudice, ora readiness to make allowance for the 
shortcomingsof others ; nomanissooldand feeble but that hecan 
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be stubborn in his own opinion ; he may be weak as regards 
his cook-housekeeper. but he is generally resolute euough 
(though often wrong) in the judgment he has formed of his 
relatives and belongings. The best and wisest of the grey- 
beards I have known have accepted their old age in patience, 
but with none of that pretence of welcome that is to be found 
in sermons and essays de Seuectute ; it is, at best, a bathos. and 
I have noticed that the desire of abnormally prolonging it, 
which some old persons entertain, is seldom shared by those 
who have most to do with them. 


THE COURT. 

Her Majesty has walked and taken drives daily in the neigh- 
bourhood of Balmoral. On Sept. 19 the Duchess of Albany 
dined with the Queen and Royal family. Earl Cadogan and 
Sir Robert Collins were ineluded in the Royal dinner-party, 
and Lady Collins and the other ladies and gentlemen joined 
the Royal circle in the evening. Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales left the castle for York on the 2Uuth. Ear] Cadogan had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
On the 2Ist. Princess Frederica end Baron Von Pawel Ramm- 
ingen dined with the Queen and the Royal family; Miss 
Trotter and the other ladies and gentlemen joining the Royal 
circle in the evening. Ear] Cadogan had the honour of dining 
with the Queen. Monsieur Johannes Wolff, violinist to the 
King of the Netherlands. accompanied by Mr. Raphael Roche, 
had the honour of playing before the Queen and the Royal 
family. The Queen went out ch the morning of the 22nd, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice and Princess Alice of Hesse ; 
and in the afternoon her Majesty drove with Princess Alice, 
attended by the Dowager Lady Churchill, to Birkhall. to visit 
the Duchess of Albany. Princess Beatrice also drove out. Earl 
Cadogan had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal family. Divine service was performed at the castle on 
Sunday morning. the 23rd. in the presence of the Queen, the 
Royal family, and the household. The Rev. A. Campbell 
officiated. Earl Cadogan had again the honour of dining 
with the Queen and the Royal family. The Queen drove out 
on the morning of the 24th, attended by the Hon. Harriet 
Phipps, and afterwards went out, attended by the Dowager 
Lady Churchill. Inthe afternoon her Majesty, accompanied 
by Princess Alice of Hesse, and attended by the Dowager 
Lady Churchill, drove out and honoured Sir Algernon and 
Lady Borthwick with a visit at Invercauld. Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, attended by Colonel Clerk, drove to Glen Muick, 
and joined Mr. Mackenzie in a gronse drive. Earl Cadogan 
and Lord Rowton, C.B., had the honour of dining with the 
Queen and the Royal family. 

The Queen’s reply to the address which was forwarded by 


_ the Archbishops and Bishops recently assembled at Lambeth 


Palace on the subject of the rapid and continuous extension of 
the Anglican Church throughout the British Empire and the 
continent of America, during her Majesty's reign, was pub- 
lished in a supplement to the Gazette on Saturday. Ter 
Majesty assures the prelates that it will ever be her anxious 
duty to promote all measures which may tend to maintain and 
extend the spirit of true religion. 

The Prince of Wales returned to Vienna on Saturday 
morning, Sept. 22. from Hungary. having concluded his visit 
to Count Festeties. He again alighted at the Grand Hotel, 
In the evening his Royal Highness and the Crown Prince 
fudolph were present at the Theater an der Wien, and 
witnessed the comic opera of * The Zigeunerbaron.” The com- 
poser, Mery Johann Strauss, who conducted, was summoned to 
the Royal box and congratulated upon his work. On Sunday, 
Sept. 23. the Prince. after attending Divine service at the British 
Embassy, entertained at lunch at the Grand Hotel the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, the Archduke Otto, and several other dis- 
tinguished guests, among whom was Baron Hirsch. The 
Prince, on Monday, Sept. 24, called upon his brother-in-law, 
the King of Greece, at the Hotel Impérial. Vienna, and 
then visited Professor Angelis studio, where he saw the 
half - finished portrait of the German Emperor, and also 
that just painted of Ficld-Marsnhal Moltke. ‘Che Prince during 
the day received General Lawton, the Minister of the United 
States. He subsequently lunched at the British Embassy, and 
in the evening, with the Crown Prince and several guests, dined 
at“ Sacher’s Garten,” in the Prater. Later in the evening the 
two Princes visited the Theater an der Wien. On the 25th, 
the Prince entertained the King of Greece at luncheon. In 
the afternoon, the Archduke Wilhelm gave a dinner in honour 
of the King of Greece and the Prince of Wales at his Palace 
on the Ring Strasse. The Prince and the Crown Prince Rudolph 
left in the evening for the chamois-hunting expedition near 
Radmer, in Upper Styria. ; 

The Princess of Wales, with her three daughters, ended her 
visit to the Dachess of Cumberland at Gmitinden, on Saturday, 
the 22nd, arriving in London on the 25th; and next day the 
Princess and her daughters left Marlborough House for Aber- 
geldie, where they will be joined by the Prince of Wales cn 
his return from Aur tria. 

The Australian cricketers won the match on Sept. 19, with 
the South of England. at Hastings, by nine wickets. Their 
tour came toan end on the 22nd, when they beat Surrey. the 
champion county. by thirty-four runs. OF the forty games 
they played, they won nineteen, fourteen were lost, and seven 
were left drawn. 

Lord Hampden gave his annual address on agriculture at 
Glynde (Sussex) harvest-home recently. His Lordship said 
that although the crops this year were uneven, there was a 
better average than had heen expected, considering the bad 
weather. In some respects agricultarists were better off this 
year than last, notwithstanding the fine weather of IS87. Then 
his shepherds com; lained that there was nething in the fields 
for the sheep to eat, while now they had so much they searcely 
knew what to do with it. 

The archery season is fast drawing toa close as far as the 
home counties are concerned. Mrs. Ainsworth, who recently 
obtained again the National Bronze Medal for Lancashire, has 
won the Lady Champion badge for the season of the North 
Lonsdale Archers, Mrs. H. Clarke taking the second badge. 
Miss Mary Winwood has obtained the silver challenge medal 
of the Bath Archers. The contest for the silver challenge 
badges for the highest aggregate score at four of the bow 
meetings of the Vale of White Horse Archers has resulted 
in the success of Mrs. Compton and Mr. T. '. S. Metcalfe. 
Mrs. Tindal-Carill- Worsley has entitled herself to the 
champion distinction of the Kersal Archers for the best 
score of the season, and also the champion belt of the Cheadle 
Archers; Mr. Jepson taking the challenge cup and Miss 
Hampson the unmarried ladies’ badge. The championship 
medals of the Wryeside Bowmen have been won by Mrs. 
Crichton and Mr. Battiscombe ; the club challenge medals of 
the West Somerset. Society by Miss E. Palmer and Mr. T. 
Crump: of the Culm Vale, by Misa Sweet and Mr. Snow ; 
while the club badge for highest score with the Fakenham and 
Dereham has been gained by Miss Norgate. 
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PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


(From our oven Correspondent.) 

Paris, Tuesday, Sept. 25. 
On the occasion of the unveiling of the statue of Baudin, the 
celebrated Republican martyr and victim of the coup d'état, 
the Minister of Public Works the otner day delivered an 
important speech on the actual danger of the Republic and 
the miserable comedy of Boulangism. The Minister of Public 
Works would wish all Republicans, at the forthcoming 
elections, to go to the poll with this word of order: “ The 
onemy is Cwsarism—Le Césarisme, voila lennemi. What 
matter who holds the flag? What matter the imperfections 
of the edifice or the projects that may be formed for 
rebuilding it? These disagreements are forgotten in 
face of the enemy.” Certainly it _would be a great 
blessing for the Republic if the political platform could 
be rid of the question of revision of the Constitution 
which divides the Republicans against themselves, and must 
keep them divided. This is why foreign observers declare 
France to be ungovernable, whereas in reality there is no 
country more governable—for a time, at least. The fact is 
that the vast majority of Frenchmen have no opinions at all; 
but they delight to read newspapers that proclaim advanced 
views, because they find them piquant and amusing. This has 
been the case from time immemorial. All the people who go 
about reading Rochefort’s articles and listening to revolu- 
tionary speeches are ready to accept any régime that will 
give them order and security; but the moment that régime 
. is established they will continue og usual to read oppos- 
ition newspapers, and be quite happy, whether the régime be 
Napoleon [., Louis Philippe, the Republic, Napoleon IIL, or 
General Boulanger. General Boulanger's name has appealed to 
a million electors “of various opinions,” we are told. It 
would be more correct to say “of no opinions at all.” The 
“brav Général,” it appears, will cease to be “lost” next week, 
when he will return to the capital from his hiding-place, 
wherever that may be, and resume his campaign against the 
existing order of things. At the moment of the forthcoming 
General Elections, in the beginning of 1889, the General will 
be a candidate in every Department in France—a move which 
will cost some ten millions of francs; but the Boulangists do 
not seem to be wanting in funds. One of the active spirits of 
the party—a militant journalist—declared calmly, the other 
day, that with liberty of the press, three thousand camelota, or 
newspaper-criers, and a few millions he was ready to accept 
contracts for changing the Government of France in less than 
a year. And the worst of it is that this is not altogether a 
vain boast. 

The theatres during the past week have kept the critics and 
the “ first-nighters” busy, and though it cannot be said that 
we have assisted at the birth of any great dramatic work, we 
have seen two pieces which promise to be highly success- 
fal. ‘The Gymnase has begmnn its season with a comed y-vaude- 
ville, by MM. Blum and Toché, called “ Les Femmes Nerveuses,” 
& most amusing fantaisie. ‘The Renaissance has opened its 
doors with an opéra-comique in three acts, “Miette,” with 
music by Acdran. The score of this piece is really elegantand 
charmingly melodious; out of the fifteen morceaux of the 
piece there are eight. or nine that will not be soon forgotten. 
fhe chief rdle is held by a new diva, Mdlle. Aussourd, 
who is pretty and witty and a clever singer, likely soon to 
become famous. The Comédie-Francaise, in order to ratify the 
classification of George Sand among the great dramatic writers 
of France, has annexed to its repertory and revived with much 
solemnity that author's play “ Francois le Champi.” Certainly we 
listened with some pleasure to the harmonious periods which 
George Sand puts into the mouths of her Berry peasants ; but 
these latter, it must be confessed, appear too idealised and too 
gooly-goody for our modern analytic and realistic tastes. 
George Sand’s plays have passed into the domain of rirue jeu. 

Tbe Paris papers notice general! y in moderate and dignified 
terms the death of ex-Marshal Bazaine at Madrid. In the eyes 
of every patriotic Frenchman, Bazaine ceased to exist the day 
when he was condemned to death as a traitor to his country. 
The Bazaine who survived this condemnation, thanks to the 
c.emency of Marshal MacMahon, and thanks to his escape 
from the Ile Sainte Marguerite, does not belong to history. 

Statuemania continues to ragein France. On Sunday at 
Arcis-sur-Aube, a statue of Danton was unveiled, and 
M. Lockroy, on behalf of the Government. took part in the 
commemorative ceremony in honour of this contestable hero. 
Tf Danton has his statue, why should not Marat and Robespierre 
be similarly honoured ? 

French Academic art has just experienced a severe loss in 
the person of the painter Gustave Boulanger, who died 
suddenly on Sept. 21, at the age of sixty-four. A pupil of 
Paul Delaroche, Prix de Rome, Professor at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts and member of the Institute, Boulanger was an 
ardent enemy of modernism and especially of impressionism 
in art. He himself painted scarcely anything but subjects 
relating to the events and daily life of Imperial Rome. Out- 
side the Greeks and Romans he found few things worthy of 
his Correct brush except occasionally an Arab or a portrait of 
a friend. Boulanger was a fine draughtsman. 

It is proposed to arrange the Fine Arts Section of the 
Exhibition of 1889 in six sections, which will comprise a retro- 
Spective exhibition of French art from 1789 to 1878, and a 
decennial exhibition of French and foreign art from 1878 to 
1889. together with sections of historical monuments, casts, 
enamel, goldsmith’s work, drawing, theatrical constraction, 
&cene-painting, machinery, and costume. ‘The national porce- 
lain, tapestry, and mosaic manufactories will be represented 
by specimens of their products from 1789 to 1889. TC 


There was a remarkable demonstration in Rome on 
Sept. 20, the occasion being the celebration of the anniver- 
sary of the entry of Italian troops into that city. The Syndic 
read a telegram from the King, who said that during eighteen 
years Rome had proved that she was able to accomplish her 

igh mission towards Italy and the civilised world.—His 
Ajesty was present the same day at the unveiling o 
monument to Quintino Sella at Biella. The ceremony was 
marked with mach popular enthusiasm.—The International 
iterary and Artistic Congress at Venice have decided that an 
sade copyright should include the rights of translation, 
an expressed the wish that the United States would accept 

the Convention of Berne, 
. nas Spanish Minister of Public Works inaugurated on 
- A “1 one of the most important public works in Spain. The 
sa 18 to construct for Bilbao an outside harbour, or 
kn ie ary port, at the entrance of the river Nervion, to be 
Ths as: as the port of Abra. The effect will be to supersede 
ye migrating J dangerous entrance to the river, produced by the 
eet ar, which, especially during the prevalence of north- 
dig winds, renders Bilbao one of the most dangerous and 

cult ports on the Atlantic coast. 

Ra Netherlands Minister of Finance has prepared his 
it ie or 1888-89, It shows a deticit of 13,000,000 8., which, 
yield Po Will be reduced to 5,000,000 fl. by an increased 
as at rom taxation and various economies. The total deficit 
@ end of 1839 is estimated at 25,000,000 fl., but the 
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Minister states that new loans can be avoided for a long time 
in consequence of the abundance of money in the Treasury. 
‘The Emperor of Germany arrived at Potsdam on Sept. 22. 
On the 23rd the Emperor and Empress visited the new Casino 
for the officers of his Majesty's Body Guard Hussars, and 
afterwards received a visit from the Empress Frederick. The 
Emperor was present on the 24th at the inauguration of the 
new club of the Hussars of the Guard. After giving andience 
to Prince Bismarck, who came from Friedrichsruh on purpose, 
on the 25th, his Majesty proceeded to Detmold on a visit to 
the Prince of Lippe-Detmold; and the Empress, accom- 
panied by her children, left for Primkenau.—Public interest 





2H~K LATE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE. 
See “ Osituary.’’ 


continues to be greatly excited by the publication of the late 
Emperor's diary, from which it appears that he was the real 
moving spirit in the foundation of the new empire. Some 


doubts have, however, been expressed of the genuineness of 
the diary. 








THE LATE MR. R. A. PROCTOR. 


The death of this eminent scientific astronomer, and popular 
writer and lecturer on the facts of astronomy, took place on 
Sept. 12, at New York, where he had arrived two days before 
from his chosen home among the orange-groves of Florida, 
on his way to England. Mr. Richard Anthony Proctor was 
a Londoner, born in Chelsea on March 23, 1834, and was 
educated at private schools, at King's College, London, 
and at King's College, Cambridge, where he was a wrangler 
in mathematics, and took his degree of B.A. He was 
for a short time a clerk in the London Joint Stock 
Bank, but inherited a small independence, which he 
lost in 1867 by the Overend and Gurney failure. Having 
been married several years, and having already written 
astronomical papers for the Cornhill Magazine, and pub- 
lished an important treatise on the planet Saturn, which 
appeared in 1865, Mr. Proctor resolved to earn an income by 
literature descriptive of the interesting results of modern 





THE LATE MR. R. A. PROCTOR, ASTRONOMER. 


astronomical research. In this department, both as an author 
and as a lecturer, his abilities were such as have rarely been 
equalled ; his lectures, delivered from memory without the aid 
of any written notes, were admirable compositions, perfectly 
methodical in arrangement, clear, concise and graceful in style, 
and replete with exact particulars for which he never hesitated 
a moment. They were eagerly listened to by his audiences all 
over the United Kingdom, America, and Australia, while he 
continued to write magazine articles and popular books, which 
proved a literary success. “Other Worlds than Oars,” ‘ Orbs 
around Us,” “The Borderland of Science,” ** Half-hours with the 
Stars,” and “ Light Science for Leisure Hours ;" also “ Plane- 
tary Orbits,” “Sun Views of the Earth,” and “Constellation 
Seasons,” are well known. He also performed much really 
scientific work of research, producing a revised edition of the 
great catalogue of stars, discussing the method of observing 
the transit of Venus, examining the mathematics of astronomy, 
and making observations in solar spectroscopy. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1866, and was 
afterwards appointed honorary secretary and editor of its 
“ Proceedings,” but soon resigned that office. He was an 
honorary Fellow of King’s College, London. 








THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 
The grand International Exhibition at Melhourne, held in com- 
memoration of the centenary of the settlement of Sydney, 
New South Wales, in 1788, which was the commencement of 
the Australian Colonies, has been partly described. Tl}ustra- 
tions, from sketches by our special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, 
of its opening by Sir H. B. Loch, the Governor of Victoria, 
accompanied by the other Governors of Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, have appeared in this Journal. The 
Exhibition buildings, a great enlargement of those erected for 
the Melbourne Exhibition of J&8Q, in Carlton-gardens, with 
the architectural front to the south, but with the main 
entrance from Nicholson-street, on the east side, are intersected 
from north to south by the “Grand Avenue of Nations.” In 
this Grand Avenue, a quarter of a mile long, passing down it 
from the north end, are the entrances to the Courts, respect- 
ively, on the right hand side, of the United States of America, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Belgium. France, and Great Britain : 
on the left hand side, those of Canada, New Zealand, Queens- 
land, South Australia, the large Court of Victoria, Tasmania, 
and New South Wales. A dome of the building covers the 
intersection of the Eastern and Western Avennes with the 
Grand Avenue of Nations ; at the south end of which, passing 
to the right a large compartment allotted to Lancashire manu- 
factures, are the great ball, the fernery, the nave and transep*, 
the grand dome, 200 ft. high, the State reception-rooms, and 
the offices of the Exhibition Commissioners, with galleries, 
courts, and various departments specially ornamental or 
attractive. Here, in the east gallery of the nave, above the 
concert-hall, is the German Trophy, which represents Germania 
congratulating Australia on the attainment of her centenary : 
and in the south gallery is the statue of Victory, which was 
left by the Germans as a legacy to Victoria after the Exhi- 
bition of 1880. The British, French, German, Helgian, and 
Victorian Art Galleries are in the balconies on the north and 
south sides of the nave, in this part of the buildings. Pro- 
ceeding thence up the Grand Avenue of Nations, and passing 
the Courts of Great Britain and France, on one hand, New 
South Wales and Victoria on the other, and several foreign and 
colonial courts, the visitor, approaching the north end, 
reaches that of Germany, and the Unitcd States Court next it, 
the entrances to which are shown in our Illustrations. he 
entrance to theGerman Court is through an immense arch, hung 
with rich draperies, which leads directly into a saloon filled with 
pianos, and some of these are continually being played. ‘The 
United States Court is distinguished by the stars painted on 
columns, and by the name in large gold letters under the side 
lights; its front is occupied by Singer's sewing machines, 
and Edison's phonographs attract much curiosity. In the 
machinery annexe, at the north end, Great Britain, America, 
and Germany divide the space between them ; the collection 
of British machinery is said to be the most important ever 
brought together. There is not very much ground outside the 
buildings, or anything worthy of note except two portable 
railways and the inevitable “switch-back,” now a popular 
amusement at all Exhibitions. Asa well-furnished and well- 
ordered show of leading arts and industries, European, 
American, and Australian, and of Colonial products, the 
Melbourne Exhibition is tolerably complete. 


The Natal Council has passed a resolution declaring that it 
is undesirable, in existing circumstances, to consider the 
question of the annexation of Zululand to Natal. 

The anniversary of the union between Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia has been celebrated with great rejoicing at 
Sofia and the principal Roumelian towns. 

From Zanzibar we hear that there has been fighting at 
Bagamoyo between the German colonists and the natives, 
upwards of one hundred of the latter having been killed. 

The Grand Duke and Grand Duchess Sergius and the Grand 
Duke Paul of Russia were received by the Sultan on Sept. 25, 
at Constantinople, his Majesty subsequently paying them a 
visit at the Yildiz Chalet. 

Souakim seems to be regularly invested by the rebel 
Dervishes. Trenches have been dug, guns mounted, and 
shells thrown into the town. A hot fire is kept up by 
both sides, and the boldness of the insurgents seems to be 
increasing. 

A singular affair is reported to have happened on the 
Southern Pacific Railway, in Texas, where a gang of rol:bers 
stopped an express. An armed force on the train put the 
robbers to flight, and shot two of them ; but by mistake they 
also killed the engine-driver. 

The Queen has conferred the Albert Medal of the Second 
Class npon Lieutenant Pulteney Malcolm, 4th Ghoorka Revi- 
ment, in recognition of the conspicuous gallantry displayed by 
him on June 10, 1887, in attempting to save the life of a comrade 
who had fallen over a precipice, near Dalhousie, East India. 

Colonel Graham has attacked the Thibetans in the Jelapla 
Pass, and completely defeated them, capturing their camp. ‘he 
Thibetans lost four hundred killed and wounded. On the 
British side Colonel Bromhead lost his right arm, and nine 
Sepoys were wounded. Colonel Graham is now advancing 
upon Rinchigong, in the Chumbi Valley, which is in Thibetan 
territory. 

A scheme for the promotion of evening educational classes 
is being set on foot by the London Young Women's Christian 
Association. There are over 140 branches of the Association 
in London, and of these nearly forty are institutes and homes. 
Several of these institutes have held evening classes for their 
members, but an endeavour is now being made to increase 
the number and the efficiency of the classes, and so 
bring them within reach of the large numbers of young 
women not at present enrolled among the 15,000 members of 
the London Y.W.C.A. The subjects to be taught will inclade 
book-keeping, shorthand, French, music, dress-cutting and 
draping, ambulance. housewifery, and cookery. ‘rhe classes 
will be open to all young women, the teaching will be 
thoroughly efficient, and the fees extremely moderate. A list 
of institutes in all parts of London where these classes are to 
be held will be forwarded on application to the Secretary, 164, 
Old Cavendish-street, W. 


The Portrait of the late Earl of Mar and Kellie, whose 
death is noticed in our Obituary, is from a photograph by 
Messrs. Fradelle and Young, of Regent-street : and that of the 
late Major Edmund Musgrave Barttelot, murdered in Central 
Africa by the mutineers of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
is froma photograph by Mr. Marshall Wane, of Edinburgh. 
The photograph of the late Mr. R. A. Proctor, copied in our 
Portrait of him, is by Messrs. Elliott and Fry, of Baker-strect. 
Among our Illustrations of the Chelmsford festivities at the 
creation of the new Municipal Corporation for that town, we 
give the Portraits of Mr. Frank Whitmore, architect. who is 
nominated by the Charter to be the first Mayor and Alderman : 
and of Mr. Arthur J. Furbank. solicitor, who is appointed 
Town Clerk; both these are from photographs by Mr. PV. 
Spalding, of Chelmsford. A series of views of the ceremonics, 
taken by Mr. F. E. Everard. photographer, of that town, has 
been received with much approval. 






* 


THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION: ENTRANCE TO THE GERMAN COURT. 


THE FLOODS IN NORTH ITALY. 
The romantic valleys on the Italian side of the Alps, especially 
those about the Lake of Como and in the Italian Tyrol at the 
head of the Lake of Garda, have been visited by extensive 
floods, causing much inconvenience to September tourists, but 
no real danger, and we believe no great amount of damage. 
On the Lake of Como, so much frequented by English families, 
the water rose about ten feet, owing to incessant rains during 
four days, but not to the height it reached on Sept. 2, 1829, 
nor that of Oct. 6, 1868, though it exceeded by a few inches 
the height it attained on May 29, 1810. By Sept. 14 it was 


slowly receding, and should the weather continue fine, would 
return to its usual level in the course of a few days. Bellagioand 
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Cadenabbia, towns nearly opposite to each other at the entrance 
to the south-western branch of the lake, which leads to Como 
and to Milan, experienced the effects of the flood. At the 
former place the Jower floors of the smaller hotels were 
invaded by the lake, but the large hotels and more recently 
built ones are untouched. At Cadenabbia, the salons and 
dining-hall at the Belle Vue hotel were partially submerged, 
while the Héte] Britannia and the Hotel Belle Ne remained 
completely free from all signs of the inundation. Lieutenant- 
Colonel T. B. Jervis. who was staying at the Hotel Belle Vue, 
has favoured us with some photographs of the scenes he wit- 
nessed there. He says that, after the heavy thunderstorm and 
rains on the night of Sept. 11, the sight of the rapidly rising 
lake frightened the visitors, so that next morning abont eighty 
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4, Arcades at Bellagio flooded. 
= THE FLOODS IN NORTH ITALY. © 


THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION: ENTRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES COURT. 
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3. Visitors leaving the Hotel door by a platform across the water to the boats. 


persons left the hotel, and were taken off in boats, to which 
they walked from the door over a platform of planks, 
embarking on the steamers for Lecco or Como. One of our 
Illustrations is that of the Arcades at Bellagio, where the 
floods did a good deal of damage to the contents of the shops 
for the sale of silks, rugs, and objects of art or curiosity. We 
take this opportunity of noticing the latest descriptive 
account of the various interesting places on the shores of the 
Lake of Como, their beautiful scenery, antiquities, and _his- 
torical associations. “Como and Italian Lake-land,” a volume 
published by Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co., is the work of the 
Rey. I. W. M. Lund, Chaplain to the School for the Blind at 
Liverpool. It includes, moreover, the fullest and most exact 
account of Milan with which we are acquainted. 
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1, Escort of Mounted Croatian Peasants accompanying the Emperor and the Prince of Wales to Belovar. 3. Croatian Honveds in the Belo Forest. 4, Triumphal Arch erected at Kreutz. 
2, The Emperor, the Crown Prince, and the Prince of Waites, witnessing the Manoeuvres, on the hills near Greda. 5. Peasants in the Croatian nationa) costume, awaiting the Emperor and the Prince of Wales. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MILITARY MAN(:UVRES AT BELOVAR, IN CROATIA, 
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THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION 
UP THE CONGO AND ARUWIMI. 
Readers of the articles which have from time to time appeared 
under the above heading in he LU uxtrated London ews will 
have been more or less prepared for startling incidents in the 
history of the Emin Bey Expedition. The serious difficulties 
that threatened the advance have been dwelt upon. but with 
caution—my correspondent being under articles of agreement 
with Mr. Stanley which neither he nor I would willingly dis- 
regard. Mr. Ward has forwarded to me sketches and_ notes, 
portions of which Lam privileged to publish in these columns, 
the object being rather to illustrate some of the country through 
which the expedition has passed, than to offer any special 
references to its policy or management. The fatal disaster 
which has befallen Major Barttelot is by many regarded as 
indicative of the previous death of Stanley ; but the fact of 
the news of poor Barttelot’s assassination travelling home so 
quickly is rather encouraging than otherwise as touching the 
fate of the famous journalistic explorer. “IIL news travels 
apace” even in Africa; and as long as there is no definite 
intelligence of the death of Stanley, so long may we 
continue to have not only good hope of his welfare but 
of the ultimate success of his expedition. Stanley’s career 
is the best answer to the various rumours and _ reports 
of his intentions in Central Africa. The latest announcement 
is that he went out to founda new Empire, and intended to 
proclaim himself Emperor. A New York correspondent says 
Stanley offered him a position as one of his Ministers. 
Mr. Stanley had probably been amusing himself in this 
romantic suggestion. Those who saw him last on this side of 
the Atlantic, and who are associated with him in his arduous 
work, know well enough that his mission was the relief of 
Emin Bey ; and if he has gone out of the prescribed route it is 
under the pressure of circumstances over which he has had 

no control. 

The accompanying Illustrations are from drawings by my 
Congo correspondent, Mr. Ward, made principally at Stanley 
Falis and in the neighbourhood of the Aruwimi camp, so often 
mentioned of late in connection with the expedition, and 
which Major Barttelot broke up to follow his chief. 
Bolobo, which forms one of our first Tlustrations, has 
becn mentioned in former notes. Its history is more 
or less tragic. In connection with the present expe- 
dition it has, however, a pacific and uneventful record. 
It is the great centre of the ivory and cam-wood powder trade. 
The native merchants do their business through agents at 
Stanley Pool. Bolobo, during Mr. Stanley's experience of it, 
had been twice at war and twice burned to the ground. 
Eventually, peace was established all round, and the station 
has become more or less safe; but to secure outposts of this 
importance, they ought to be efficiently garrisoned. In a 
district where, as Stanley confesses, the most trivial incidents 
will bring ona battle, an efficient garrison is needed at all times. 
The Bolobo country commences with the picturesque little 
village of Itimba, the tropical prettiness of which is artistically 
suggested in Mr. Ward's Sketch. It is situated on a low hil), 
thickly wooded. ‘Then, as yon sail up the river,” says Mr. 
Stanley, “ village after village appears, in a nearly continnous 
line, for about an hour, when the station (Bolobo) comes into 
view on the open higher ground behind the narrow belt of tall 
timber lining the riverside.” The station is healthy: and 
some day, when Europeans have learnt the diplomatic art of 
managing the natives, the district may develop into a fine 
agricultural settlement. “ Imagine a strip of the left bank of 
the river, about twelve miles long, a thin line of large 
umbrayeous trees close to the water's edge, and a gently 
sloping background of cleared country rising to about 
thirty feet above the tallest tree. Just above the centre 
of this strip, on the open ground. is the station of 
Bolobo, consisting of a Jong mat-walled shed, a mud and 
wattle kitchen, a mud-walled magazine with grass roofs, aud 
about seventy huts arranged in a square. on the outside of the 
inner group of buildings. Above and below it. close to the 
water side, amid banana and palm groves, are sheltered about 
fifteen villages. Seven of these—Itimba, Mimgolo, Biangula, 
Uraru, Mongo. Manen, Yambula, and Lingenji—are below the 
station, DLieht are above, among which is Mbanga and a few 
villages of the Banunu tribe. These form what is called 
Bolobo.” 


_ Tt is hardly necessary to describe Stanley Falls and the 
river scenery. But the accompanying fresh Illustrations of 
the locality are interesting. The drawings were made in the 
autumn of 1887. ‘They are quite in keeping with the eloquent 
accounts we have had of the two main channels of the river 
that are almost bridged at the falls. The stakes and nets in 
the I}lustrations below the falls are familiar objects of the 
Yiver, and mark the various cataracts. Most of the local 
tribes are fishermen: the tremendous operations of the Wenya 
people have been graphically chronicled by Mr. Stanley, not 
the least interesting of whose latter chapters of “The Congo 
Free State” is the history of Tippoo Tib’s cunning dealiugs 
with the hardy Wenya men, whereby he was enabled to 
navigate the river and establish himself at Stanley Falls. 
Che house of Tippoo Tib is from a drawing made from the site 
of the Stanley Falls station, Aug. 30, [88% In the Iilustration 
of Mr. Ward's house at the falls we have a suggestion of 
“hame” in the construction of the high doorway and ample 
windows; and on the walls, I glean from his letters, were 
photographs of friends and reminiscences of The Just rated 
London News, Tippoo Tib’s personality. his wives and retinue 
have been previously noted in these papers. Mr. Ward in one 
of his letters mentions, as a great surprise and a stroke of 
Fenius, Stanley's treaty with Tippoo Tib. whose aid he regarded 
as absolutely necessary to a successful issue of the expedition 
at Wadelai. The difficulties of Stanley and his officers are 
possibly in some cases nevertheless increased by their alliance 
with the Arabs, who have left behind them on all hands 
"ncorous Memories among the natives of nearly every class. 
As an example of the hostility which has to be met, the 
following note, taken at random from Mr. Ward's diary 
ae the date on which he joined the expedition) may be 


dy 9 Qe ‘ : . 
pe ee sa) 1*87,-—Levt Manvanga for down country with Lieutenant Tannt, 
nel on the 2ist having come down upon ue, burnt the Lirge store, 
Nolitng ve, Of my men and kille | another outright. We succeeded in 


Hea our own to some extent, and saved our Jouds out of the re, 
CMI some loose kezs of gunpowder, 


_ was in the following March that Ward met the expedition, 
ti the fate of which everybody is now painfully anxious. 
a e reader has long ago been able to form a good idea of the 

Pe and appearance of the army of soldiers and carriers 
uns émarch in former extracts from the letters of my Congo 
rrrespondent ; but the manuscript diary which I have 
recently reccived contains memoranda of a picturesque inci- 


dent already mentioned which are worth more complete 
quotation :— 
. \ 

sine es Mnghans had arrived from Europe. and I heard all abont 
I acconyrnie | Bey Relief Expedition, and determinad to try and join; so 
very Galen Ingham up to Lukungn to procure cartiers. 
on the I7th with. dodged about the markets, Ingham then went down 
saan with about 150 men, and [ started from Luk with between 300 

men on the 32nd, On ny way { heard, at M’Banja Mantika, of Stanley's 


We rattled up 


THE 








es a rere 


arrival, and, pushing on, Umet him two days after. near Maga Mankenje, 
on the N’scke Strain side. J first of all saw four Soumalis carrying thelr 
Kit; then Stanlcy, mounted on a fine mule, its trappings shining in the 
bright morning light; behind him was a great, tall Seudanece soldier, 
carrying Gordon Bennett's yacht flag ¢Amertcan, with round yellow elrele 
and anchor) “And vou are Mr. Ward, are you? Why, you have grown 
somewhat since I saw you in London in '84,” said Stanley, dismounting. We 
offered mea seat upon a couple of the Soumalls' rolled blankets. We sat. 
He handed me a elgar from a small silver case, which I afterwards 
ascertained was the one given him by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales upon the 
occasion of his visit t) Sandringham just previous to his departure with this 
expedition. ... When we parted (I with ng new dnties and mission) { pro- 
cecded on past the caravan, which was composed of upwards of 700 men, and 
A more finposing sight I think I never saw, All the men were fresh, having 
only started two or three days, and they were all dressed in their character- 
istic costumes : Zanzibaris in thelr white Arab shirts reaching to the knee, 
with just a Wctle of their gaudy-coloured loin-cloth visible below ft, boxes on 
their heads, water-bottles slung over their shonlders, thelr guns at their 
backs ; Soudanese soldiers in thelr dark-blue great-coats and hoods, their 
bayonets, cartridge-belts, and guns and kit; Soumalis with their fancy 
waistcoats ani variegated loin-claths; sections of the whale-boat carricd 
each by four men; donkeys with pack-saddies and loads ; largc-horned goats 
with stinilar saddles and leads, and hoes, shovels, and axes; the caravan 
stretched away for three miles—a fine subject for a painter; a most 
unusnal and strange sight on the Congo, 

Sad events have happened since that gay cavalcadesmarched 
through the African wilderness: and Mr. Ward's diary of 
1888, to which I shall have occasion to refer in future articles, 
contains notes of pestilence. privations, and war. In presence 
of the doubts as to Stanley's fate, the murder of Barttelot, the 
death of Jameson (which will probably leave Ward in com- 

o 

mand), one may be allowed to make such extracts therefrom as 
throw light upon the earlier movements of the expedition and 
the experiences of those whom Stanley has left as his rear- 
guard. Meanwhile, touching the remainder of this week's 
Milustrations, the examples of basket-work and pottery from 
the Aruwimi river will, no doubt, surprise many readers who 
are apt to couple an art instirf&t and an eye for form and 
colour only with a high type of civilisation. Everything 
connected with the Aruwimi is just now of more than 
common interest. It was here that Stanley formed his last 
camp prior to his disappearance ; here Barttelot collected his 
mien and supplies to follow his chief. Arawimi has had bad 
and good omens for Stanley. He had to storm the Aruwimi 
village in 1877; but in 1883 he was well received, and entered 
into ceremonious blood brotherhood with the local chiefs. 
Yambinga, Yambilia, Yambua are all on the Aruwimi. and not 
far from the camp where Ward served under Barttelot. The 
native woman and child and the picturesque huts belong to 
this locality. Mr. Stanley, on his visit to the Aruwimi in 
ISX3, mentions the new kind of hut noted by Ward. 
“ At Bondeh,” says Stanley, “we saw for the first time a 
change in the architecture of the buildings. Many tall, 
conical huts, of the candle-extinguisher type, were seen rising 
high above the well-known low ridge-roof style adopted along 
the Convo, since we ieft the Atlantic.” 

In Ward's private notes to me I find, in the very early days 
of IXX8. anxious memoranda about Stanley. As early as Jan. 9 
he writes at “ Yambinga Intrenched Camp, Arawimi River.— 
It seems very stranye we have heard nothing of Stanley, 
who was to have returned last November, and we can oni y 
account for this prolonged absence by supposing that he has 
had to goa longer journey from Lake Albert Nyanza than he 
previously anticipated. If anything has happened to him it 
Will be a bad look out for the expedition ; and I do not know 
how the relief goods—merchandise and ammunition, 700 
loads—will ever reach him. There appears to me to be some 
motive in ‘Tippoo ‘Vib’s delaying the 700 men he promised. It 
Is hardly feasible bis excuse that his men refused to carry our 
loads on account of their weight. His authority certainly 
ought to overcome any scruples of that sort, and, besides, 
£2500 is very good pay for his Manyema slaves. .. . There is 
something at the bottom of it all which we shall perhaps 
know all about before long.” 

Major Barttelot. it is said, fell ‘by the hand of one of the 
fierce Manyema tribe. many of whom he had engaged as carriers. 
and in whose country Livingstone had a narrow eseape of 
Assassination. Ward mentions giving aknife and spear (which 
had been given to him by an Arab) to Jameson (whose death 
is reported this week), about whom he writes :—" Jameson is 
an awfully good fellow—energetic. amusing, very clever in 
many ways, and his exceedingly good taste. Hes ane ef the 
best fellows [ ever met, or am likely to meet. His kind 
attention to me during my attack of dysentery. probably saving 
ny life, I shall never forget.” JOSEPH HATTON, 


The * Wanderings of a War Artist,’ now publishing in the 
Nara! and Military Magazine, are by Mr. lrving Montague, 
formerly one of the special artists of this Journal. Myr. 
Montague proposes ty publish his recollections in book form 
when completed. 

The concluding mecting of the International Geological 
Congress was held on Sept. 22, at the London University. 
Professor Prestwich. who presided, felicitated the members on 
the results attained, and it was decided to hold the next 
meeting (in 1801) at Philadelphia. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded for the hospitality which had been shown to the 
foreign members in London, 

Many inquiries have been received by members of the 
*Soviety of the Japanese Residents in England” as to the 
means of remitting contributions to those suffering from the 
recent eruption of the Mount Bandai Wakamatsu, Japan. 
Arrangements have heen made with the Yokohama Spccic 
Bank, 84, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C., that they will 
transmit to the sufferers such contributions that may be sent 
to them before Oct. 10. 


The central committee of the Glasgow City Bank Relicf 
Fund have disposed of the surplus of about £Su00, after 
providing annuities, ata cost of £90,000, for those who had 
hitherto received pensions. This closes the largest fund that 
has ever been raised in Scotland for a charitable purposc. 
The sum subscribed amounted to upwards of £380,000, which, 
with added interest of £47,000, brought the total amount 
distributed amongst the shareholders to £427,000. 
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THE AUSTRIAN MILITARY MANQGUVRES. 


The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria, King of Hungary, 
entertaining his Royal guest the Prince of Wales, conducted 
him on Sept. 12 to Belovar, in Croatia, where he remained two 
days, to witness some manceuvres of a portion of the Austro- 
Hungarian Army. The Imperial Crown Prince Rudolph, and 
Archdukes Otto and William of Austria, accompanied his 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales, who arrived from Buda- 
Pesth, with the Hungarian Ministers, at the Krentz railway 
station, and were escorted in carriages to Belovar, preceded by 
the Ban of Croatia, with 1 martial array of armed atid mounted 
Croatian peasants. The Prince of Wales, wearing his Austrian 
Hussar uniform, sat with the Emperor in his carriage : his 
perscnal snite consisted of Major-General E)lis, C.S.I., the Hon. 
If. fyrwhitt Wilson, Prince Louis Esterhazy, and Count Breda, 
who is a Captain in the Austrian Army. Major-General Keith 
Fraser, Military Attaché, was also travelling with the Prince, 
by the Emperor of Austria's special invitation. 

On the next morning the mancenvres were commenced. 
The general idea was that a western force—consisting of the 
Thirty-sixth Infantry Division and the Eighty-third Honved 
Infantry Brigade, making in all twenty battalions and ten 
squadrons, with eighteen guns—advancing from Agram to 
Brod, had detached one column, which was to reach Belovar. 
Meanwhile, an eastern force—consisting of the Seventh In- 
fantry Division, with the Eighty-second Honved Infantry 
Brigade, in all seventeen battalions, six squadrons, and twenty 
guns—was marching up from Bosnia to the Croatian capital, 
and, with the advanced guard. reached the vicinity of Belovar. 
The two advance columns were to come into contact, and to 
fight for the strategical points defending the entrance to 
Bosnia. During part of the morning the Emperor, the Prince 
of Wales, and the Archdukes Rudolph, William, and Otto 
remained on a plateau whence they could descry all the 
mancenvres. Presently they moved away, with six squadrons 
of Uhlans and four of Honveds, or Landwehr Cavalry, to 
repulse an attack of the enemy. The charges were brilliantly 
executed ; and the Emperor, noticing the Prince of Wales's 
admiration. introduced General Von Henesberg, Inspector- 
General of the Honved Cavalry, saying, “ This is the man to 
whom we owe the efficiency of our Landwehr Cavalry.” 

Towards noon his Royal Highness dismounted at Bulinac, 
where four artillery batteries were stationed; and he was 
much interested in the rapid manoeuvring of the field-pieces. 
From the moment when a battery rode up to its position to 
that when the first shot was fired only 1 min. 48 sec. elapsed. 

Lhe manceuvres were continued next day, Sept. 14, the 
Prince of Wales remaining on horseback till they were 
finished. The quarters at Belovar occupied by his Royal 
Highness were apartments on the first floor of the “ County 
House,” the largest building in the town, while the Emperor 
occupied the residence of the Lord Lientenant of the county. 
In the street of the town, two triumphal arches had been 
erected. in welcome of the Emperor and his illustrious guest. 
In front of one of these there was an official reception by the 
Archduke Joseph, the popular Chief of the Hungarian and 
Croatian Honveds, supported by all the Croatian and local 
authorities, including Cardinal Michailovich, whom the Em- 
peror especially distinguished. The Prince of Wales accom- 
panied his Majesty to a popular féte at theneighbouring village, 
where he saw the peasants, clad in white, enlivened by bright- 
coloured scarfs and aprons, dancing the kolo to the melancholy 
strains of the bagpipes and tambura. He also spent some time 
in the camp of the gipsies. In the evening the natives sur- 
prised the Imperial visitors with a finely-performed serenade 
and a torchlight procession. 

Our Illustrations are from Sketches by Mr. C. Drechsler. 
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CHELMSFORD AND ITS MUNICIPAL 
CHARTER. 


The ancient town of Chelmsford, with a population exceeding 
11,000, and with a rateable value of property to the amount 
of £41,869, though it is the place for holding the Assizes and 
the Quarter Sessions for Essex, and the head-quarters of the 
Cotnty Police, has only now obtained incorporation as a 
borough under the Municipal Corporations Act. We believe 
that Oakham, in Rutland, a place one-third the size of 
Chelmsford, is the only other English county town in that 
inferior position. At Chelmsford, the movement to get the 
town Incorporated was opposed by many of the largest rate- 
payers, but an overwhelming majority of the inhabitant 
householders signed the petition in favour of incorporation. 
In February the Hon. T. H. W. Pelham held a three days’ 
inquiry, and on Aug. 15 Mr. Furbank, the chief promoter of 
thé project, received a communication from the Privy 
Council that the Queen had been pleased to grant the 
charter. On Sept. 19 a deputation of about twenty 
townsmen journeyed to London to receive the charter. 
They travelled back to Chelmsford in a saloon carriage 
specially provided by the Great Eastern Railway Company. 
The town had been gaily decorated with mottoes, flags, and 
greenery. and most of the inhabitants had turned out. The 
deputation was met at the railway-station by a procession 
nearly half a mile in length. It included three bands of music, 
1500 school-children, two fire-engines and brigades, Volunteers, 
friendly societies in regalia, with banners, the Essex troop of 
Royal Suffolk Hussars, and the Mayors and other -members cf 
the Corporations of Colchester, West Ham, Maldon, Saffron 
Walden, and other Essex towns. After parading the main 
thorouglifares the procession returned to the Corn Exchange, 
where Mr. Furbank read the charter amid enthusiastic cheers. 
The National Anthem was then sung. In the evening a public 
dinner was held at the Corn Exchange. 


— 


The Rev. Dr. R. M. Comerford, of Monasterevan, has been 
selected by the Pope to fill the position of Coadjutor Bishop to 
the Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 

The dedication of a new reredos in terra-cotta, the gift of 
sir Hfenry Doulton. took place at the parish church of St. 
Mary's. Lambeth, adjoining the Archbishap’s Palace, in con- 
junction with the Harvest Festival, on Sept. 28. The Bishop 
of Rochester preached. The design of the reredos is by Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott, architect. 


During the last few years a great reformation of habits has 
quietly taken place amongst seamen, fishermen, and barge- 
nen. There have been 69.000 pledges of total abstinence 
taken by them of the Missions to Seamen chaplains and 
readers in nine years. But the Missions to Seamen has to 
follow up this pledge-taking by endeavouring to provide 
handsome mission-churches, with comfortable institutes under 
the same roof, for sailors ashore: mission-boats to board ships 
at anchor: and Divine worship and reading matter for crews 
at sea, so as to establish a brotherhood between the chaplains 
and the abstaining seamen and others. An appeal is made for 
supplies of disused hooks. pictures. aud periodicals for outward- _ 
bound ships: and for Barnsley “ crash” bags to contain them. 
They may be sent in boxes, hampers, or sacks, prepaid, to the 
Missions to Neamen, 11, Buckingham-street, Stranc, London, 
W.C. ; or to the nearest chaplain. 





THE LATE MAJOR EDMUND MUSGRAVE BARTTELOT, 
KILLED BY MUTINEERS, IN THE EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


A BRAVE NATIVE INDIAN OFFICER. 
The lamented death of Major Battye and Captain H. B. 
Urmston, of the Punjaub Infantry, who were killed on June 18 
in a conflict with the revolted tribes of the Black Mountain, 
on British territory, near the Oghi outpost beyond Abbottabad, 
was noticed in this Journal at the time. Further accounts 
showed that the Ghoorkas behaved with great bravery; 
and the native officer, Subahdar Kishaubir, Ist Battalion 
5th Ghoorkas, with heroic courage. It appears that on 
approaching Chitabad heavy firing was opened on the 
advanced guard, which was accompanied by Major Battye 
and Captain Urmston. On its being reported that a havildar 
with the rear-guard had been wounded Major Battye and 
Captain Urmston joined the rear and placed the wounded 
man inadandy. ‘The fire now became very heavy, and Major 
Battye ordered the Ghoorkas to retire on a village occupied by 
the advanced guard. The jungle here was very thick, and, 
while retiring, Captain Urmston was severely wounded with 
an axe in the left shoulder. Shortly after this Subahdar 
Kishaubir heard the bugler boy calling out for assistance, and 
exclaiming that the Major was attacked. On rushing up the 
Subahdar saw Major Battye, severely wounded, defending 


MR. R. Coor, 
Secretary, Reception Committee, 
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MR. FRANK WHILITMORE, 
First Mayor of Chelmsford. 


[ON OF CHELMSFORD: MR. FURBANK 


himself. The Subahdar dashed in and drove his sword 
with both hands through the chest of the assailant, who 
dropped dead, Seizing Major Battye’s arm, Kishaubir led 
him off, but after a few steps Major Battye fell. Large 
numbers of tribesmen now surrounded the small party, cutting 
off retreat in every direction, save down a precipitous ravine. 
A dash was made upon Captain Urmston. The Subahdar 
shouted, “ Fight bravely, my children; do not desert your 
English officers! If you must die, let some of these dogs die 
with you!” The Sepoys fought stanchly together until Major 
Battye and Captain Urmston were both dead. The Subahdar, 
who had exhausted his rifle ammunition, discharged his 
remaining revolver cartridges, and shouted, ‘ Both the officers 
are dead ; now you may save your own lives!” He then, with 
the two surviving Sepoys, jumped down the ravine, and 
eventually managed to rejoin the main force. He was badly 
wounded. A bullet had passed through his thigh, and he had 
a gash on the head and a disabled arm. Nevertheless, he 
insisted upon marching back with the force to recover the 
bodies of Major Battye and Captain Urmston. The Sepoys 
accordingly fought their way back, and eventually carried off 
their dead, and succeeded in returning, late in the evening, to 
Oghi Fort. 


Mr. ARTHUR J. FURBANK, 
First Town Clerk of Chelmsford. 
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SUBAHDAR KISHAUBIR NAGAR KOTI, 
A BRAVE NATIVE OFFICER OF A GHOORKA REGIMENT. 


We are requested by Colonel H. B. Urmston, of Ardenlee, 
Maidstone, father of the gallant officer bearing that name 
whose loss is deplored, to publish the Portrait of Sabahdar 
Kishaubir Nagar Koti, who has nearly recovered from his 
wounds, and is at present on sick leave at his home in Nepaul. 
The Subahdar has already been three times decorated with the 
Order of Merit for his conspicuous gallantry on different 
occasions. The Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. H. 
Browning and Son, India. 

With regard to Captain Urmston, there is a letter from 
Colonel John Haughton bearing testimony to a singular act 
of courage which he once performed alone, in passing among 
enemies in the dark at night, through the craggy hills at 
Bagh, when he was doing duty with the transport department 
of General Tytler’s brigade, in the Zaimusht expedition of 
December, 1878. He died a worthy death, falling in the act 
of trying to save a wounded comrade. 





Mr. Blane, M.P., was released on Sept. 24 from Londonderry 
Jail, where he had been imprisoned for some time for offences 
against the Crimes Act.—Iwo Roman Catholic priests have 
been sentenced by Mr. M‘Leod at Arklow to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment for inciting persons to join in an illegal conspiracy. 
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: pene on the Congo River. 9, A and B. Palm-oil Pots, Yambina, 10, Stanley Falls. 
vee up the Congo from the house of Shick Mahomed-bin-Seid, at Stanley C. Pot containing Cam-wood and Olives, Articles of an 11. Native of the Arnwimi Country. 
4. Th aa 3. View from below Stanley Falls. Aruwimi Native's Toilet ; carried over the shoulder, 12, Houses in rows : Five hours’ march to Stanley Falls, 
: on ulu-Wasongolo Tribe (Three Types).. D. Basket used for sifting Manioc Flour, &¢, 13, [timba. 
an lage in Mahomed-bin-Seid’s District. 6. Huts at Yambina. E. Bark-box used for preserving Manioc Flour, &¢c, 14, Houses of Tippoo Tib, Stanley Falls. 
ur House at Stanley Falls. 8 Native Woman of Aruwimi Falls, F, Basket for Provisions, 


THE MIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—SEE PAGE 367. 


BKETCHES KY MR. HERBERT WARD, A COMPANION OF MR. H. M. STANLEY. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.* 
BY WALTER BESANT, 


AUttTnon oF “ DoRoTHY FORSTER,” “CHILDREN OF GIDKOSN,” 
“Tur REVOLT of MAX,” “KATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XNIV. 
THE CAMP IN THE COMB. 





5 BS PS ty) © camping-place, when 
#4. | Ea ] uwoke in the mom- 
-|-. ing, I found to be 
F near the head of a 


most beautiful comb 
or valley among the 
Black Down Hills. I 
knew it not at the 
time, but it was not 
far from that old 
Roman stronghold 
which we had passed 
on our way to ‘Taun- 
ton, called Castle 
Ratch. The hills rose 
stecp on either hand, 
their slopes hidden 
by trees. At our feet 
the brook took its 
rixe In aA green quag- 
mire. The birds were 
singing, the sun was 
already high, and the 
air was warm, though 
there was a fresh 
breeze blowing. The 
warmth and sweetness filled my soul when I awoke, and I sat up 
with joy, until suddenty T remembered why we were here, and 
who were here with me. ‘Then my heart sank like a lump of lead 
in water. llookedaround. My father lay just.as he had been 
lying all the day before, motionless, white of cheek, and as 
one dead, save for the slight motion of his chest and the 
twitching of, his nostril. As I looked at him in the clear morn- 
ing light, it was borne in upon me very strongly that he was 
indeed dead, inasmuch as his son] seemed to have fled. He saw 
nothing, he felt nothing. If the flies crawled over his eyelids he 
made no sign of disturbance; yet he breathed, and from time 
to time he murmured—but as one that dreameth. Beside 
him lay my mother sleeping, worn out by the fatigues of the 
night. Barnaby had sprcad his coat to cover her so that she 
should not take cold, and he had piled a little heap of dead 
leaves to make her a pillow. He was lying at her feet, head 
on arm, sleeping heavily. What should be done, ] wondered, 
when next he woke? 

First I went down the comb a little way till the stream was 
decp enough, and there I bathed my fect, which were swollen 
and bruised by the long walk up the comb. ‘Though it was in 
the midst of so much misery, there was a pleasure of dabbling 
my feet in the cool water and afterwards of walking about 
barefoot in the grass. I disturbed an adder which was sleeping 
on a flat stouc in the sun, and it lifted its venomous head and 
hissed, but did not spring upon me. ‘Then I washed my face 
and hands and made my hair as smooth as without a comb it 
was possible. When I had done this I remembered that 
perhaps my father might be thirsty, or, at least, able to drink, 
though he seemed no more to feel hunger or thirst. So 
I filled the tin) pannikin—it was Bamaby’s—with water 
and tried to pour a little into his mouth. He seemed to 
swallow it, and I gave him a little more until he would 
swallow no more. Observe that he took no other nourish- 
ment than a little water, wine, or imilk, or ai few 
drops of broth, until the end. So I covered his face with 
a handkerchief to keep off the flies, and left him. Then I 
looked into the basket. All that there was in it would not be 
more than enough for Barnaby’s breakfast, unless his appetite 
should fail him by reason of fear; though, in truth, he had no 
fear of bemg captured, or of anything else. ‘There was in ita 
piece of bacon, a large loaf of bread, a lump of cheese, a 
bottle of cider; nothing more. When these provisions were 
gone, what next? Could we venture into the nearest village 
and buy food, or to the first fann-house’ Then we might fall 
straight into the jaws of the enemy, who were probably 
running over the whole country in search of the fugitives. 
Could we buy without money ? Could we beg without arousing 
suspicions? If the people were well-inclined to the Protestant 
cause we might trust them. But how could we tell that? So 
in my mind [ turned over everything except the one thing 
which might have proved our salvation, and that you shall 
hear directly. Also, which was a very strange thing, I quite 
forgot that J] had upon me, ticd by a string round my waist 
and well concealed, Barnaby’s bag of gold—two hun:ired and 
fifty pieces. Thus there was money cnough and to spare. I 
discovered, next, that our pony had run away in the night. The 
cart was there, but no pony to drag it. Well, it was not much; 
but it seemed an additional burden to bear. I ventured a 
little way up the valley, following a sheep - track which 
mounted higher and higher. I saw no sign anywhere of man’s 
presence; that, I take it, is marked in woods by cireles of burnt 
cinders, by trees felled, by bundles of broom or fern tied up, 
or by shepherds’ huts. Here there was nothing at all; you 
would have said that the place had never been visited by man. 
Presently ] came to a place where the woods ceased, the last 
of the trees being much stunted and blown over from the 
west; and then the top of the hill began, not a sharp pico or 
point, but a great open plain, flat, or swelling out here and there 
with many of the little hillocks which people say are ancient, 
tombs. And no trees at all, but only bare turf, so that one 
could see a great way off. But there was no sign of man any- 
where: no smoke in the comb at my feet ; no shepherd on the 
hill. At this juncture of our fortunes any stranger might be 
an enemy; therefore I returned, but so far well pleased. 

Barnaby was now awake, and was inspecting the basket of 
provisions. ‘ 

‘Sister,’”? he said, ‘‘we must go upon half rations for 
breakfast : but I hope, unless my skill fails, to bring you 
something better for supper. The bread you shall have, and 
mother. The bacon may keep till to-morrow. The cider you 
had better keep against such times as you feel worn out and 
want a cordial, though a glass of Nantz were better, if 
Nantz grew in the woods.’? He looked around as if to see 
whether a miracle would not provide him with a flask of strong 
drink, but, secing none, shook his head. 

‘As for me,’”” he wenton, “ [ama sailor, and I understand 
how to forage. Therefore, yesterday, foresceing that the pro- 
Visions might give out, | dropped the shank of the ham into 
my povket. Now you shall sce.”’ 

He produced this delicate morsel, and, sitting down, began 
to gnaw and to bite into the bone with his strong teeth, exactly 
like adog. ‘This he continued, with every sign of satisfaction, 
for a quarter of an hour or so, when he desisted, and replaced 
the bone in his pocket. 

‘We throw away the bones,’’ he said. ‘‘ The dogs gnaw 
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them and devour them. Think you that it is for their amuse- 
ment’ Not so; but for the juices and the nourishment that 
are in and around the bone; for the marrow and for the meat 
that still will stick in odd corners.’”? He went down to the 
stream with the pannikin and drank a cup ortwoof water to finish 
what they call a horse’s meal—namely, the food first and the 
water afterwards. 

‘And now,” he added, ‘I have breakfasted. It is true that 
I am still hungry, but I have eaten enough to carry me on for 
a while. Many a poor lad cast away on a desert shore would 
find the shank of a ham a meal fit for a king; aye, and a meal 
or two after that. I shall make a dinner presently off this 
bone; and I shall still keep it against a time when there may 
be no provision left.”’ 

Then he looked about him, shading his eyes with his 
hand. ‘Let us consider,’”’ he said. ‘‘The troopers, I take 
it, are riding along the roads. Whether they will ride 
over these hills, I know not; but I think they will not, 
because their horses cannot well get up these combs. 
Certainly, if they do, it will not be by the way we came. 
We are here, therefore, hidden away snug. Why should 
we budge? Nowhere is there a more deserted part of the 
country than Black Down, on whose side we are. And I 
do not think, further, that we should find anywhere a safer 
place to hide ourselves in than this comb, where, [ dare to say, 
no one comes, unless it be the gipsies or the broom-squires, all 
the year round. And now they are all laden with the spoil of 
the army—for, after a battle, this gentry swoop down upon the 
ficll like the great birds which I have scen ubroad upon the 


“careases of drowned beasts, and plunder the dead. Next they 


must go into town in order to sell their booty ; then they will 
be fain to drink about till all is spent; so they will leave us 
undisturbed. Therefore, we will stay here, Sister. First, I 
will go try the old tricks by which I did often in the old 
time improve the fare at home. Next, I will devise some way 
of making a more comfortable resting-place. Thank the Lord 
for fine weather, so far.”’ 

He was gone a couple of hours. During that time my 
mother awoke. Her mind was broken by the suddenness of 
this trouble, and she cared no more to speak, sitting still by the 
side of her husband, and watching for any change in him, But 
I persuaded her to take a little bread and a cup of cider. 

When Barnaby came back, he brought with him a black- 
bird, a thrush, and two wood-pigeons. He had not forgotten 
the tricks of his boyhood, when he would often bring home a 
rabbit, a hare, or 2 basket of trout. So that my chief terror, 
that we might be forecd to abandon our hiding-place through 
sheer hunger, was removed. But Bamaby was full of all kinds 
of devices. 

He then set to work with his great knife, cutting down a 
quantity of green branches, which he laid out side by side, 
with their leaves on, and then bound them together, cleverly 
interlacing the smaller shoots and branches with cach other, so 
that he made a long kind of hurdle, about six feet high. This, 
which by reason of the leaves was almost impervious to the 
wind, he dispoxcd round the trunks of three young trees 
growing near each other. Thus he made a small three-cornered 
inclosure. Again, he cut other and thicker branches, and laid 
them over and across this hurdle, and cut turf which he placed 
upon the branches, so that here was now a hut with a roof and 
walls complete. Said 1 not that Barnaby was full of devices f 

‘¢There,”? he said, when all was 1eady, ‘‘is a house for you. 
Tt will have to rain hard and long before the water begins to 
drop through the branches which make the roof and the slabs 
of turf. Well, ’tis a shelter. Not so comfortable as the old 
cottage, perhaps, but nearly as commodious. If it is nota 
palace, it will serve us to keep off the sun by day and the dew 
by night.”’ 

Next he gathered a great quantity of dry fern, dead leaves, 
and heather, and these he disposed within the hut, so that 
they made a thick and warm carpet or covering. Nay, at 
night they even formed a covering for the fect and prevented 
ouc from feeling cold. When all was done, he lifted my 
father gently and laid him with great tenderness upon this 
carpet within the rude shelter. 

‘‘This shall be a warmer night for thee than the last, 
Dad,” he said. ‘‘ There shall be no jolting of thy poor bones. 
What, mother? We can live here till the cold weather comes. 
The wind will perhaps blow a bit through the leaves to-night, 
but not much, and to-morrow I will sce to that. Be easy in 
your mind about the provisions ’’—Alas ! my poor mother was 
thinking of anything in the world except the provisions— 
‘There are rabbits and birds in plenty ; we can catch them and 
eat them; bread we must do without when what we have is gone, 
and as for strong drink and tobacco’’—he sighed heavily— 
‘*they will come again when better times are served out.”’ 

In these labours I helped as much as I was able, and parti- 
cularly in twisting the branches together. And thus the 
whole day passed, not tediously, and without any alarms, the 
labour being cheered by the hopefulness of Barnaby’s honest 
face. No one, to look at that face, could believe that he was 
flying for his life, and would be hanged if he was caught. 
After sunsct we lit a fire, but a small one only, and well hidden 
by the woods, so that its light might not be seen from below. 
Then Barnaby dextrously plucked and trussed the birds and 
roasted them in the embers, so that had my heart been at rest 
1 should have had a most delicious supper. And I confess 
that I did begin to pluck up a little courage, and to hope that 
we might yet escape, and that Robin might be living. 
After supper my mother prayed, and I could join with more of 
resignation and something of faith. Alas! in times of trial 
how easily doth the Christian fall from faith ! The day before, 
praycr scemed to me a mockery; it was as if all prayer were 
addressed to a deaf God, or to One who will not hear; for our 
prayers had all been for safety and victory, and we were 
suddenly answered with disaster and defeat. 

After supper, Barnaby sat beside the embers and began to 
talk in a low voice, 

‘? Twill be w sorrowful barley-mow song this ycar,”’ he 
said: ‘‘a dozen brave lads from Bradford alone will be dead.”’ 

‘* Not all dead, Barnaby! Oh! not all!” 

‘*T know not. Some are prisoners, some are dead, some 
are running away.’’ Then he began to sing in a low voice, 

** Hero ’s a health to the barley-mow —— 
I remember, Sister, when I would run a mile to hear 
that song, though my father flogged me for it in the morning. 
’*Tis the best song ever written.’’ Jie went on singing in a 
kind of whisper — 

‘* We'll drink it out of the nipperkin, boys—— 
Robin—poor Robin! he is dead!—-was a famous hand at 
singing it; but Humphrey found the words too rustical. 
Humphrey—who is now dead, too !—was ever for fine words, 
like Mr. Boscorel. 

We'll drink it out of the jolly brown bowl— 

“TU think [ see him now—poor Robin! Well; he is no more. 
He used to laugh in all our faces while he sang it :— 
We'll drink it out 0” the river, my boys. 
Here ’s a health to the barley-mow! 

The river, the well, the pipe, the hogshead, the half- 

Hogshead, the anker, the halt-anker, the gallon, the 

Pottle, the quart, the pint, the half-pint, the quarter- 

eat the nipperkin, the jolly brown wil, my boys, 

ere’s a health to the barley-muow!”’ 
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He trolled out the song in a melodious whisper. Oh! 
Barnaby, how didst thou leve good companionship with 
singing and drinking ! 

‘¢°'T will be lonely for thee, Sister, at Bradford when thou 
dost return; Sir Christopher, I take it, will not long hold up 
his head, and Madam will pine away for the loss of Robin, and 
mother looks as if she would follow after, so white and wan is 
she. If she would speak or complain or cry it would comfort 


her, poor soul! ’Twas a sad day for her when she marricd- 


the poorold Dad. Poverty and hard work, and now a cruel 
end—poor mother ! ”’ 

‘* Barnaby, you tear my heart!" 

‘‘ Nay, Child, ’tis better to talk than to keep silence. 
Better have your heart torn than be choked with your pain. 
Thou art like unto a man who hath a wounded leg, and if he 
doth not consent to have it cut off, though the anguish be 
sharp, he will presently bleed to death. Say to thyself 
therefore, plain and clear, ‘Robin is dead; I have lost my 
swectheart.’ ”’ 

‘‘No~no—-Bamuby—I cannot say those cruel words! 
Oh! I cannot say them; I cannot feel that Robin is truly 
dead !”’ 

‘Put the case that he is living. Then he is cither a 
prisoner or he is in hiding. If a prisoner, he is as good as 
dead: because the Duke’s officers and the gentlemen who joined 
him, they will never forgive—that is quite certain. If I were 
a prisoner I should feel my neck already tightened. If he is 
not a prisoner, where is he to hide P—whither betake himself ? 
I can get sailors’ duds and go abroad before the mast; and ten 
to one nobody will find me out, because, d’ye sce, I can talk 
the sailors’ language, and I know their manners and customs. 
But, Robin—what is Robin to do, if he is alive? And this, I 
say, is doubtful. Best say to thyself, ‘I have lost my sweet- 
heart.’ So wilt thou all the sooner recover thy cheerfulness.”’ 

‘‘Parnaby, you know not what you say! Alas! if my 
Robin is dead—if my boy is truly dead—then I ask for nothing 
more than swift death—speedy death—-to join him and be 
with him!’”’ 

‘‘Tf he escape he will make for Bradford Orcas and hide 
in the Corton woods. Thatis quite certain. They always make 
for home. I would that we were in that friendly place, so that 
youcould golive in the cottageand bring provisions, with tobacco 
and drink, to us unsuspected and unseen. When we have 
rested here a while we will push across the hills and try to get 
there by night: but it is a weary way to drag that wounded man. 
However’’—he broke off and caid carnestly—-‘‘ make up thy 
mind, Child, to the worst. ’Tis as if a shipwrecked man should 
hope that enough of the ship would float to carry him home 
withal. Make up thy mind. We are all ruined and lost— 
all—all—all. Thy father is dying—thy lover is dead—thou art 
thyself in great danger by reason of that affair at Taunton. 
Everything being gone, turn round therefore and make thyself 
as comfortable as possible. What will happen we know not. 
Thercfore count every day of safety for gain, and every meal 
for a respite.’’ 

He was silent for a while, leaving me to think over what he 
had said. Here, indeed, was a philosopher. ‘Things being all 
lost, and our affairs in a desperate condition, we were to turn 
round and make ourselves as comfortable as we could! This, 
I suppose, is what sailors are wont to do; certainly they are a 
folk more exposed to misfortune than others, an { therefore, 
perhaps, more ready to make the best of whatever happens. 

‘* Barnaby,’’ I said presently, “how can I turn round and 
make mysclf comfortable ?”’ 

‘The evening is still,’ he said, without replying. ‘‘See, 
there is a bat, and there another. If it were not for the 
trouble in there ’’—he pointed to the hut-—‘‘I should be casy 
in my nind and contented. I could willingly live here a 
twelvemonth. Why, compared with the lot of the poor devils 
who must now be in prison, what is ours? They get the foul 
and stinking Clink, with bad food, in the midst of wounded 
men whose hurts are putrifying, with jail fever, and with the 
whipping-post or the gallows to come. We breathe swect air, 
we find sufficient food—to-morrow, if I know any of the signs, 
thou shalt taste a roasted hedgehog, dish fit for a king! I 
found at the bottom of the comb a pot left by some gipsics: 
thou shalt have boiled sorrel and mushrooms to thy supper. If 
we stay here long enough there will be nuts and blackberrics 
and whortleberrics. Pity, a thousand pities, there is not a drop 
of drink! J dream of punch and hipsy. Think upon what 
remains, even if thou canst not bear to think of what is lost. 
Hast ever secn a tall ship founder in the waves? They close 
over her as she sinks, and, in an instant, it is as if that tall 
ship with all her crew had never been in existence at all. ‘The 
army of Monmouth is scattered and ruined. Well; it is, with 
us, anidst these woods, just as if there had been no army. It 
has been a dream perhaps. Who can tell? Sometimes all the 
past see.::s to have been a dream. It is all a dream—past and 
future. ‘There is no past and there is no future: all is a 
dream. But the present we have. Let us be content there- 
with.”’ 

He spoke slowly and with measured accents, as one 
enchanted. Sometimes Barnaby was but a rough and rude 
sailor. At other times, as these, he betrayed signs of his carly 
education and spoke as one who thought. 

‘It is ten ycars and more since last I breathed the air of 
the hills. I knew not that I loved so much the woods and 
valleys and the streams. Some day, if I survive this adventure, 
I will build me a hut and Live here alone in the woods. Why, 
if I were alone I should have an easy heart. If I were driven 
out of one place I could find another. I am in no hurry to get 
down among men and towns. Let us all stay here and be 
happy. But there is Dad-—who lives not, yet is not dead. 
Sister, be thankful for thy safety in the woods, and think not 
tov much upon the dead.” 

We lived in this manner, the weather being for the most 
part fine and warm, but with showers now and then, for a 
fortnight or thereabouts, no one coming up the comb and 
there being still no sign of man’s presence in the hills, Our 
daily fare consisted of the wild birds snared by Barnaby, such 
creatures as rabbits, hedgehogs, and the like, which he caught 
by ingenious ways, and trout from the brook, which he caught 
with a twisted pin or by tickling them with his hand. There 
were also mushrooms and edible leaves, such as the nettle, 
wild sorrel, and the like, of which he knew. These we boile l 
and ate. He also plucked the half-ripe blackberries and boiled 
them to make a sour drink, and one which, like the cider loved 
by our people, would grip his throat, because he could not 
endure plain cold water. And he made out of the bones of 
the birds a kind of thin broth for my father, of which he daily 
swallowed a teaspoonful or so. So that we fared well, if not 
sumptuously. The bread, to be sure, which Barnaby left for 
mother and me, was coming to the last crust, and I know not 
how we should have got more without venturing into the nearest 


village. 

Now. as I talked every night with my brother, I found out 
what a brave and simple soul it was—always cheerful and 
hopeful, talking always as if we were the most fortunate people 
in the world, instead of the most miserable, and yet, by keep- 
ing the truth before me, preventing me from getting into 
another Fool’s Paradise as to our safety and Robin’s escape 
such as that into which I had fallen after the army marched out 
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of Taunton. J understand, now, that he was always thinking 
how to smoothe and soften things for us, so that we might not 
yo distracted with anxiety and grief; finding work for me, talk- 
ing about other things—- in short, the most thoughtful and affec- 
tionate brother in all the world. As for my mother, he could do 
nothing to move her. She still sat beside her wounded husband, 
watching all day long for any sign of consciousness or change. 

Seeing that Karmaby was so good and gentle a creature, I 
could not understand how it was that in the old days he used 
to get a flogging most days for some offence or other, so that 
I had grown up to believe him a very wicked boy indeed. I 
put this question to him one night. 

He put it aside for a white, replying in his own fashion. 

“Tt remember Dad,’’ he said, ‘‘ before thou canst, Sister. 
Ife was always thin and tall, and he always stooped as he 
walked. But his hair, which now is white, was brown, and 
fell in curls which he could not straighten. He was always 
mighty grave ; no one, Tam sure, ever saw him laugh; I have 
never seen hint so much as smile, except sometimes when he 
dandled thee upon his knee, and thou wouldst amuse him with 
innocent prattle. All his life he hath spent in finding out the 
way to Heaven. He did find the way—I suppose he hath 
truly discovered it—and a mighty thorny and difficult way it 
is, so that I know not how any can succeed in reaching port 
by such navigation. The devil of it is, that he believes there 
is no other way: and he seemed never so happy as when he 
had found another trap or pitfall to catch the unwary, and 
send them straight to hell. 

‘‘For my part,’’ Barnaby went on slowly, ‘‘ I could never 
love such a life. Let others, if they will, find out rough and 
cragey ways that lead to heaven. For my part, I am content to 
jog along the plain and smooth high-road with the rest of man- 
kind, though it brings us in the end to a lower place, inhabited 
by the baser sort. Well, I dare say I shall find mates there, and 
we wil) certainly make ourselves as comfortable as the place 
nilows. Let my father, therefore, find out what awaits him 
in the other world: let me take what comes in this. Some 
of it is sweet and some is bitter; some of it makes us 
laugh and sing and dance; and some makes us curse and 
swear and bellow out, as when one is Jashed to the hatches 
and the cat falls on his naked back. Sometimes, Sister, I think 
the naked negroes of the Guiney Coast the happicst people in 
world. Do they trouble their heads about the way to heaven ? 
Not they. What comes they take, and they ask no more. Has 
it made Dad the happier to find out how few are those who 
will sit beside him when he hath his harp and crown? Not 
so. He would have been happier if he had been a jolly plough- 
boy whistling to his team, or a jolly sailor singing over his 
pannikin of drink of a Saturday night. He tried to make me 
follow in his footsteps; he flogged me daily in the hope of 
making me take, like himself, to the trade of proving out of 
the Holy Bible that most people are surely damned. The 
more he flogged, the less I yearned after that trade ; till at last 
I resolved that, come what would, I would never thump a 
pulpit like him in conventicle or church. Then, if you will 
believe me, Sister, I grew tired of flogging, which, when it 
comes every day, wearies u boy at fourteen or fifteen more than 
you would think. Now, oue day, while I was dancing to the pi 
and tabor with some of the village girls, as bad luck would 
have it, Dad came by. ‘Child of Satan!’ he roared, seizing me 
by the ear, which I verily thought he would have pulled off. 
Then to the girls, ‘ Your laughter shall be turned into mourn- 
ing,’ and so lugged me home and sent me supperiess to bed, with 
the promise of such a flogging in the morning as should make 
all previous floggings seem mere ficabites or joyous ticklings in 
comparison, ‘This decided me. So in the dead of night I 
crept softly down the stairs, cut myself a great hunch of 
bread and cheese, and ran away and went to sea.”’ 

‘* Barnaby, was it well done—to run away 7” 

‘Well, Sister, ’tis done; and if it was ill done, ’t is by this 
time, no doubt, forgotten. Now, remember, I blame not my 
father. Before all things he would save my soul alive. That 
was why he flogged me. He knew but one way, and along 
that way he would drive me. So he flogged me the harder. I 
blame him not. Yet had I remained he would doubtless be 
flogging me still. Now, remember again, that ever since I 
understood anything I have alwuys been enraged to think upon 
the monstrous oppression which silenced him and brought us 
ull to poverty, and made my mother, a gentlewoman born, 
work her fingers to the bone, and caused me to choose between 
being a beggarly scholar, driven to teach brats and endure 
flonts and poverty, or to put on an apron and lear a trade. 
Wherefore, when I found that Monmouth was going to hoist 
his flag, I came with him in order to strike a blow, and I hoped 
a good blow, too, at the 4 Hse Se 

‘You have struck that blow, Barmaby, and where are we?”’ 

He laughed. 

“‘We are in hiding. Some of the King's troopers did I 
make to bite the dust. They may hang me for it, if they will. 
They will not bring those troopers back to life. Well 
Sister, um sleepy. Good-night!”’ 

We might have continued this kind of life I know not how 
much longer. Certainly, till the cold nights came. ‘The 
weather continued fine and warm; the hut kept off dews at 
night ; we lay warm among thie heather and the ferns ; Barnaby 
found a sufficiency of food; my father grew no worse to out- 
ward seeming ; and we scemed in safety. 

Then an ill chance and my own foolishness marred all. 

One day, in the afternoon, Barnaby being away looking 





after his snares and gins, I heard, lower down the comb, . 


voices a3 of boys talking. This affrighted me terribly. ‘The 
voices seemed to be drawing nearer. Now, if the children 
came up as high as our encampment, they could not fail to see 
the signs of habitation. There was the hut among the trees 
and the iron pot standing among the grey embers of last 
night’s fire. The cart stood on one side. We could not possibly 
remain hidden, If they should come up so far and find us, they 
would certainly carry the report of us down to the village. 

I considered, therefore, what to do, and then ran quickly 
down the comb, keeping among the trecs so as not to be seen. 

After a little I discovered, a little way off, a couple of boys 
about nine years of age. ‘They were common village boys, 
rosy-faccd and wholesome ; they carried a basket, and they 
were slowly making their way up the stream, stopping now to 
throw a stone at a squirrel, and now to dam therunning water, 
and now to find a nut or filbert ripe enough to be eaten. By the 
basket which they carried I kuew that they were come in search 
of whortleberrics, for which purpose they would have to get 
quite to the end of the comb and the top of the hill. 

Therefore, I stepped out of the wood and asked them 
whence they came aud whither they were going. 

They told me in plain Somersetshire (the language 
which I love, and would willingly have written this book in it, 
but for the unfortunate people who cannot understand it) that 
they were sent by their parents to get whortleberrics, and that 
san came from the little village of Corfe, two miles down the 
valley. This was all they had to say, and they stared nt me as 
shyly as if they hnd never before encountered a stranger. I 
clearly perceive now that I ought to have engaged them in 
conversation and drawn them gently down the valley in the 
dizection of their until we reached the firat appearance 





‘pa0ed, have bidden them farewell or sent 
:the bil by another comb. But I was so anxious that 








they should not come up any higher that I committed a great 
inistake, and warned them against going on. 

‘*Boys,’’ I said, ‘beware! If you go higher up the comb 
you will certainly meet wild men, who always rob and beat 
boys ’’; here they trembled, though they had not a penny in 
the world. ‘Ay, boys! and sometimes have been known to 
murder them. Turn back—turn back—and come no farther.”’ 

The boys were very much frightened, partly at the 
apparition of a stranger where they expected to find no one, 
and partly at the news of wild and murderous men in a place 
where they had never met with anyonc at all, unless it might 
have been a gipsy camp. After gazing at me stupidly for a 
little while they turned and ran away, as fast as their legs 
could carry them, down the comb. 

I watched them running, and when they were out of sight 
I went back again, still disquieted, because they might return. 

When I told Barnaby in the evening, he, too, was uneasy. 
For, he said, the boys would spread abroad the report that 
there were people in the valley. What people could there be 
but fugitives ? 

‘Sister,’ he snid, ‘‘ to-morrow morning must we change 
our quarters. Qn the other side of the hills looking south, or 
to the east in Neroche Forest, we may make another camp, and 
be still more secluded. For to-night [ think we are in safety.”’ 

What happened was exactly as Barnaby thought. For the 
lads ran home and told everybody that up in the comb there 
were wild men who robbed and murdered people: that a lady 
had come out of the wood and warned them to go no further, 
lest they should be robbed and murdered. They were certain 
it was a lady, and not a country-woman ; nor was it a witch; 
nor a fairy or cif, of whom there are many on Black Down. 
No: it was a lady. : 

This strange circumstance set the villagers a talking; they 
talked about it at the inn, whither they nightly repaired. 

In ordinary times they might have talked about it to their 
hearts’ content and no harm done; but in these times talk 
was dangerous. In every little village there are one or two 
whose wits are sharper than the rest, and, therefore, 
they do instigate whatever mischief is done in that village. 
At. Corfe, the cobbler it was who did the mischief. 
For he sat thinking while the others talked, and he presently 
began to understand that there was more in this than 
his fellows imagined. He knew the hills; there were no 
wild men upon them who would rob and murder two simple 
village boys. Gipsies there were, and broom-squires some- 
times, and hedge-tearers; but murderers of boys—none. And 
who was this gentlewoman’ Then he guessed the whole truth : 
there were people lying hidden in the comb; if people hidden, 
they were Monmouth’s rebels. A reward would be given for 
their capture. Fired with this thought he grasped his cudgel 
and walked off tothe village of Orchard Portman, where, as he 
had heard, there was lying a company of Grenadicrs cent out to 
scour the country. He laid his information, and received the 
promise of reward. He got that reward, in short; but nothing 
prospered with him afterwards. His neighbours, who were all 
tor Monmouth, learned what he had done, and shunned lim. 
He grew moody; he fell into poverty, who had been a 
thriving tradesman; and he died inaditch. The judgments 
of the Lord are sometimes swift and sometimes slow, yet they 
are always sure. Who can forget the dreadtul end of Tom 
Boilman, as he was called, the only wretch who could be 
found to cut up the limbs of the hanged men and dip them in 
the cauldrons of pitch ? For he was struck dead by lightning— 
an awful instance of the wrath of God! 

Early next morning, about five of the clock, I sat before 
the hut in the shade. Bamaby was up and had gone to look 
at his snares. Suddenly I heard steps below, and the sound 
as of weapons clashing against cach other. Then a man came 
into sight—a fellow he was with a leathern apron, who stood 
gazing about him. Thcre was no time for me to hide, because 
he immediately saw me and shouted to them behind to come 
on quickly. ‘Lhen a dozen soldiers, all armed, ran out of the 
wood and made for the hut. ; 
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‘‘Gentlemen,’’ I cried, running to meet them, ‘‘ whom seck 


you ?’’ 


v 


‘* Who are you?’’ asked one, who seemed to be a Sergeant 


over them. ‘‘ Why are you in hiding ?”’ 


Then a thought struck me. I know not if I was wise or 


foolish. 


‘* Sir,’’ I replied, ‘‘ my father, it is trnc, was with the Duke 
of Monmouth. But he was wounded, and now lies dead in 


this hut. You will suffer us to bury our dead in peace.” 
‘*Dead, is he? That will we soon sce.’’ 


So snying, he entered the hut and looked at the prostrate 
form. He lifted one hand and let it drop. It fell like the 
hand of one who is recently dead. He bent over the body and 
Jaid his hand upon the forehead. It was cold as death. ‘he 
lips were pale as wax, and the checks were white. He opencd 


an eye: there was no expression or light in it. 


‘‘Humph !’’ he said; ‘‘he seems dend. How did he come 


here? ’”’ 
‘* My mother and I drove him here for safety in yondcr cart. 
The pony hath run away.”’ 


“*That may be so; that may be so. He is dressed in a 


cassock : what is his name ¢’’ 

‘‘He was Dr. Comfort Eykin, an cjected ministcr and 
preacher in the Duke’s army.’ 

‘*A prize, if he had been alive! ’’ Then a sudden suspicion 
seized him. He had in his hand a drawn sword. He pointed it 
at the breast of the dead man. ‘*‘ If he be truly dead,”’ he said, 
‘fanother wound will do him no harm. Wherefore '’——he 
made as if he would drive the sword through my father’s breast, 
and my mother shrieked and threw herself across the body. 

**So!?’ Ihe said, with a horrid grin, ‘‘ I find that he is not 
dead, but only wounded. My Iads, here is one of Monmouth’s 
preachers; but he is sore wounded.”’ 

“QOh!’? I cried, “ for the love of God suffer him to die in 
peace !”’ 

‘Ay, ay, he shull die in peace, I promise you so much. 
Meanwhile, Madam, we will take better care of him in Ilmiuster 
Jail than you can do here. The air is raw upon these 
hills.””) The fellow had a glib tongue and a mocking manuer. 
“You have none of the comforts which a wounded man 
requires, They are all to be found in Ilminster prison, 
whither we shall carry him. There will he have nothing to 
think about, with everything found for him. Macam, your 
father will be well bestowed with us.’’ ; 

At that moment I heard the footsteps of Barnaby crunch- 
ing among the brushtwood. 

‘Vly! Barnaby, fly!" I shrieked. ‘‘The enemy is upon us !”’ 

He did not fly. He came running. He rushed upon the 
soldiers and hurled this man cne way and that man another, 
swinging his long arms like a pair of cudgels. Had he hada 
cudgel I believe he would have sent them all flying. But he 
had nothing except his arms and his fists; and in a minute or 
two the soldiers had surrounded him, cach with a bayonet 
pointed, and such a look in every man’s eye as meant murder 
had Barnaby moved. 

‘‘ Surrender !’’ said the Sergeant. 

Barnaby looked around leisurely. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘I suppose I must. As for my name, it 
is Barnaby Eykin; and for my rank, I was Captain in the 
Green Regiment of the Duke's valiant army.”’ 

“Stop!” said the Sergeant, drawing a paper from his pocket. 
‘¢“ Captain Eykin,’’’ he began to read, *‘ ‘has been a sailor. 
Rolls in his walk ; height, about five foot five ; very broad in 
the shoulders; long in the arms; of great strength.’ ”’ 

‘¢ That is so,’’ said Barnaby, complacently. 

‘* Bandy legs.” 

‘* Brother,’’ said Barnaby, ‘is that so writ ?”’ 

‘*Tt is so, Captain.”’ 

*‘T did not think,’’ said Barnaby, ‘‘ that the malignity of 
the cnemy would be carried so far. Bandy legs! Yet you 
a aaa fall in, Sergeant; we are your prisoners. Bandy 
egs ' Led 

(To be continued.) 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR OCTOBER. 


The Moos will be to the right of Saturn on the morning of the Ist. She will 
be near to both Venus and Mercury on the 7th, and near to Jupiter on the 
Sth ; she is near Mars on the lvth, and she is near Saturn during the morn- 
ing hours of the 29th, the Moon being to the right of the planct till about 
4h o.mn., when the nearest approach will take place: after this the planet will 
be to the right of the Moon. Her phases or times of change are :— 


New Moon on the Sth at 34 minutes after 2 In the afternoon. 


First Quarter ,, 12th ,, 29 Si 5 , =xmorning. 
Full Moon » 9th , 9 We 9 «4, ®£«afternoon. 
Last Quarter ,, 28th ,, 56 Bs 1 , #£=morning. 


ane te nearest the Earth on the 7th, and most distant from it on the 
Zand. 

MERCURY sets on the Sth at 5h 56m p.m., or 30 minutes after stnset : on 
the loth at 5h 44m pm., or 29 minutes after the Sun sets; on the 15th at 
5h 3im p.nu., or 27 minutes after sunset; on the 20th at Sh 15m p.m., or 21 
minutes after the Sun sets; on the 26th at 4h 63m p.m, or 1} minutes after 
supset; on the 39th at 4h 39m »p.m., or 2 minutes after the Sun sets; 
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and on the 30th at 4h 35m p.m., at about the same time as sunset. He bs 
near the Moon on the 7th; at greatest eastern elongation (25 deg. 5 min.) 
on the 8th; near Venus on the 9th, and in inferior conjunction with the 
Sun on the last day. 

VENUS scts on the Ist at 6h 18m p.m., or 42 minutcs after the Sun; on 
the 9th at 6h 4p p.in., or 47 minutes after sunsct ; on the 19th at 5h 51m p.m., 
or 55 minutes after the Sun ects; and on the 3lst at 5h 42m p.m., or lh 8m, 
after sunset. She ts near the Moon on the 7th; is near Mercury on the 9th, 
and in descending node on the 0th. 

Mans sets on the Ist at 7h 57m p.m. on the 10th at 7h 44m p.m, on the 
Ae at 7h 34m p.m., and on the 30th at 7h 28m pan. He is near the Moon on 
the 10th. 

JUPITER sets on the Ist at 7h 35m p.m. or 1h 59m after sunsct; on the 
8th at 7h lim p.m., or 1h 52m after the Sun sets ; on the 18th at Gh 38m p.tn., 
or Ih 4um after sunset; and on the 28th at 6h 5m p.m., or th 27m after 
sunset, He is near the Noon on the 8th. 

SaATUMN rises on the Ist at Ih 7m a.m. on the 9th at Ch 40m a.m., on the 
19th at Uh 5m a... and on the 28th at 11h 28m p.m. He is near the Moon up 
the Ist, and again on the 29th, 
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MUSIC. 


London music has been well sustained by Mr. W. Freeman 
Thomas's attractive Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden 
Theatre, the seventh season of which has been running a very 
sucecasfal career since the opening night on Aug. 11. ‘Ihe 
programmes of cach night have offered abundant materials for 
the gratification of all varieties of tastes; while the special 
classical nights—on Wednesdays—a ¢ devoted, in the first 
portion, to music of a more serious tonc than that of which 
the second part of the concert consists. Many of onr 
leading vocalists and several skilful instrumentalists have 
contributed brilliant solo performances, and Mr. Gwyllym 
Crowe has continued to fulfil the office of conductor 
with care and efficiency. His “Rose Queen Waltz,” 
with its effective choral adjuncts (supplied by Mr. Sted- 
man's juvenile choristers), has continued to maintain the 
success obtained on the opening night, already recorded. As 
we have previously announced, the concerts will soon close, 
and will be followed by a series of Italian operatic perform- 
ances under the direction of Signor Lamperti. These will last 
until early in November, when the theatro will be required 
for the preparations necessary for the Christmas pantomime 
to be produced by Mr. Freeman Thomas. 

The renowned Saturday afternoon concerts at the Crystal 
Palace will enter on their thirty-third season on Oct. 13, again 
under the conductorship of Mr. August Manns. Ten concerts 
will be given before Christmas, and ten afterwards; followed 
by the benefit concert of Mr. Manns on April 20. During the 
series, several interesting novelties will be prodaced, besides 
important works of established celebrity ; and vocal and in- 
strumental soloists will contribute to the programmes. 

The Liverpool Philharmonic Society will enter on its 
fiftieth season on Tuesday, Oct. 2, when the first of a serics of 
twelve concerts will he given, conducted by Sir Charles Hallé, 
with the co-operation of his fine orchestra. Many important 
works (some given for the first time at these concerts) will be 
included in the programmes. Eminent solo vocalists are 
engaged, and pianoforte concertos will be contributed by Miss 
Fanny Davies and Sir Charles Hallé, and violin solos by 
Madame Norman-Néruda (Lady Hallé), Miss M. Soldat, and 
Werr Ondricek. 

The Russian National Opera Company will give six concerts 
at the Royal Albert Hall, beginning on Oct. 8. A numcrous 
chorus will perform selections from national operas and other 
Russian compositions, and forty-eight pianists are to play on 
twenty-four pianofortes. Notwithstanding some past per- 
formances of Russian music in this country so little is still 
known here of the compositions of that nationality that the 
forthcoming performanccs can scarcely fail to prove highly 
interesting. 


Signor Tito Ricordi, the eminent music-publisher of Milan, 
recently died at an advanced age. Ile was the son of the 
founder of the firm, Giovanni Ricordi, by whom and his suc- 
cessor the establishment was raised to a height of great 
importance and prosperity, their almost innumerable pub- 
lications comprising a large number of .popular and classical 
operas. 

Another recent death of a musical celebrity was that of 
Mrs. Seguin, formerly Miss Childe, a pupil of our Royal 
Academy of Music, who married Mr. Edward Seguin, a basso, 
who gained deserved distinction both as an operatic and a 
concert vocalist. Ilis wife also obtained much success in both 
those capacities. 


BALDWINS BALLOON AND PARACHUTE. 
On Tharsday, Sept. 13, Professor Baldwin, the daring American 
aeronaut, whose balloon and parachute performances have 
attracted much attention, took his benefit at the Alexandra 
Palace. Mr. H. W. Hayward. the general manager of the 
Alexandra Palace and Park Company, had arranged a very 
attractive programme ; but the chief entertainment was, of 
course, Professor Baldwin's wonderful feat of ascending to an 
immense height by means of a balloon and then descending 
with his patent parachute. The ascent was made with a new 
balloon containing about 12,000 ft. of gas, the parachute being 
the same one that Mr. Baldwin has always used at the 
palace, with the addition of a sail, thongh this he did 
not use. The arrangement was that the acronaut shonld 
ascend to an altitude of two miles before leaving the balloon 
with his parachute, and that he should then demonstrate his 
power of steering the parachute by landing at a point to be 
decided on beforehand by the committee of the Balloon 
Society ; but these details were not fully carried out, though 
Professor Baldwin accomplished sufficient to show the remark- 
able capabilities of his invention and to beat the record in 
parachute performances. The ascent was made from the 
north park. A sharp wind was blowing at the time, but 
Professor Baldwin went up, as usual, in his shirt sleeves aud 
Without a hat, sitting on a rope attached to the ring which 
takes the place of a car on the balloon when used by him. He 
Was assisted by Mr. Farini in arranging the balloon. The 
Parachute was hanging from the network of the balloon 
as he ascended amid the cheers of the spectators. The 
balloon speedily reached an altitade of between 6000 ft. 
and 7000 £t., as shown by a self-recording ancroid barometer 
specially made for and presented to Professor Baldwin 
by Messrs. Dollond and Co. When at that height Mr. 
Baldwin found that the gas was escaping from the balloon 
With such force, owing to the network not being large enough, 
that he gave up the idea of completing a two miles’ ascent, 
and thereupon dropped away from it with his parachute, in 
full view of the thousands of spectators in the palace grounds 
and on the surrounding points of vantage. The balloon went 
some distance higher in the air and then collapsed. Mean- 
while the neronaut, travelling in a westerly direction, was 
gracefully descending with his parachute at an angle which 
made his descent much longer, and landed in Coldfall-wood, 
Muswell-hill, about a mile and’a half from the spot where he 
started. Subsequently Professor Baldwin appeared on the stage 


in the central hall of the palace, where he was greeted with 
Popular acclamation. 











es The foundation-stones of a memorial chapel to John 
A esley, the founder of Methodism, were laid on Sept. 20, at 
= dvd his birthplace. Several prominent members of the 
esleyan body took part in the proceedings. 
F : meeting of the Court of Common Council was held at 
; uildhall on Sept. 20, the Lord Mayor presiding, when a con- 
“age tila sealed between the Corporation and Mr. W. Webster 
r ube construction of the southern approach to the Tower 
Bridge for £38,383, 
fee : rb naa congress of the homceopathic practitioners of 
Ricmehe was held, on Sept. 20, at the Medical Institute, 
woe he am, Mr. Dyce Brown (London) presiding. Papers 
Walter a Mr. Gibbs Blake, Dr. Compton Burnett, and Dr. 
the ara Wolston. After the luncheon it was decided that 
: Be of next year should be held at Tunbridge Wells. 
Dr P y WN8 appointed president for the ensuing year, and 
- Ope vice-president. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Com munications Sov this department should be addressed to the Cheas Editor. 

GOW ¢histurn), The problem ta which you refer waa Maccurate, as we sub. 
seMCNt YS stated The White Ke at K 3rd ought tu be a Blick vue, und thu 
Salution yiven was subject to this alteration, 

Repy Rook.— Your past-card has been duly forwarded. 

pe a. mist look at No, 2318 again, as your key move ia wrong, 
NKWMAN.—Your problem ia casy, but correct, and shows point ify 
Pie } y rrect, an ows point chough to justify 

L DEXANG Re.—Protitem shal) appear if it stands test of examination. 

J AMYGDALIS,—We hope to publish your last probie:n shortly. 

W Brouwer bes ford),—The firat problem is tho better of the two.and if quite 
sound shatl be published. The second has, at least, one very serious dual, 

J Dixox (Colchester).— We publish Chose most likely to interest the ma ority of 
our re ders, Your criticism hotwithstanding, we think the came a very Ane one. 
HJ M(Surbiton).—A new work on the openings isin the press, for which you had 

better wait if you want to be posted in them right up to date. 

Cornvcr fO1.U TIONS OF PRonieM No. 2315 received from J W Shaw (Montreal, 
E Sr Jotun Crane, W Evans (Bombay), and F Rutter; of No. Bi6 frow John G 
Grant, K Bohnatedt, W Evans, and W Wright: of No, 2317 from E Bolinatedt, 
Pont Ae series: of aL Dr Waltz (Heidelberg Rey Winfleht 

per, delved Rage (Bury St. Edmunds), E St J : By : 
Rarhent, and W Wricht. ; ? ba nee ee 
ConnRrer SOLUTIONS OF PRontRy No. =319 received fram JT. Desanger, D M'Coy, 


TG (Ware), Poterhouee, R H Brooks R Worte terl ; 
Suniur anACN Ae ’ orters (Canterbury), T Roberta, Jupiter 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No. 2317. 






























WHITE. DLACK, 
1.Qw Bé6th Any move 
2. Mates accordingly. 
PROBLEM No. 2321, 
By A. NEWMAN. 
BLACK. 

oe Yibite ey Ma | Via oe Wl 
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} YU a YE) YY 
Lt ee yp UY. . 
Go MINY YG = Yfy 
PUM es Yt iit: fo YM Wide is 
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Yor ch tip YY 
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WHITE. 
White ta play, and mate jn three moves. 


—— 


BRITISH CHESS CONGRESS, 
Game played between Mr. BE. THOROLD and Herr M. WELis. 
(Aina’s Rishop Rr Opening.) 

BLACK ¢Herr W.) WHITE (Mr. T.) 
hPtoK th PtoK 4th 19, AC takes Kt 

2. Bto B ith Bto B teh ‘2u, P to Kt Sth 

Ke to ROB Sed is now considered a Tyrentening, AMonsst other Chinsys 
hetter defence, | Rtakes Band if P takes It, Kt to B 6th, 


Wintrk (Mr. T.) BLACK (Herr W.) 


Btakes Kt 


3. Y to K 2nd kt to K B 3rd Xe, 

4. P tod 3rd Kt to B trd 20, P takes P 

5. P tod B 3rd Castles 21.Q Rta Kt sq Pia Kk B 3c 
6. BtoR Ktedth PwkK R 3rd 22. Q w Q 3rd K to R xq 


7 PtoR RK otth 

A good rejomnder, for we ia aby ious 
Black cannot take the Bishop without 
losing the guine, 


Black's position is anything but an 
enviable one, and this lard!y ame 
proves it, 


23. Rto Kt 2nd B to Kt 3rd 

In order to advance the K P next 
weve: a froivdess effort tu escape the 
fate fast chosing upon hom. 
24. Keto Ke 3rd P to K 5th 
25. At takes P Qto K 4th 
26. Kt ta Q 2nd 

Here the auporiority of Ke over Rin 
An echd KaINC ls strikingly Cxcmpl. fed. 


7. P to Q 3rd 
8. B tnkes Kt 
This ia neceseury, for Black can now 
capture the Bishop with oumapuarmty, 
&, Q takes B 
9. Kt to Q 2nd Pto R 3rd 
la. K Kt to B ar Beto WK 3rd 
11, Castles «Q Ry) PtoQ Ku4th 


12. Bto Q duh B takes B 26, Q to K sq 
We would rather hove kept che two | 27, Kt to B 3rd Q to B 2nd 

Bishops be playing Bro Q end, The wove | 28, Q to B 3rd 

Inthe CeVG abso adbows the Write Kucedie 


Anexcellent move preparatory ty the 


forake up powerful position at K athya advanee of ROP, do what Black will 


fittlhe later on, 
13. P takes B Kt to K 2nd and never once relaxed tits greppoof lis 
14. Pto Batth Poiakes P formidable oppouent. 
15. P takes P Bto Kt 3rd 28 | 

Qto Witth, Coohtatn for herself creater | 29. P to R 6th 
freedom of actlou,ts certaunly pre ferabie, | 30. R tukes RP 


White has played the entice welniirateds , 


K to Kt sq 

}’ takes P 

Q to Kt 2nd 

31, RCKt 2nd) toR B takes P 
2nd 


16. P to I 5th 
A ssinple-look ter inove. butane Chat 


compels Black ty resard the safety of 32.Q to Q 3rd PtoK B tth 
lies Queen, 33. Q to K 2nd BtoB 5th 
16. Kt to Bath 33.Q to K 6th (ch) Qto Bnd 


7. Ktto K 4th 
18. P to K Kt tth 


QO to K 2nd 
Kt to Q 5th 


35. R @ Kt 6th (eh), 
and wins, 








We have received fram Mr. W. Morgan, Jun, Book Tf. of “ Morgan's 
Shilling Chess Library.’ Tt consists of a selection of games from the late 
British Chess Canudress; neady printed, and with an ample supply of 
illustrative diagrams, The compiler las taken some pains wlth the work, 
Which will prove teefl to anyoue wishing to study the play of the various 
Masters chured at Bradford. 

Now that the summer fs over chess clubs are beginntng work again. We 
have been asked tomake the following anneunecements: - 

The Amethyst Chess Club has commenced its meetings at 110, Chureh- 
street. Stoke Newinston, Theamembers Include same strong local players, 
and the programme comprises a. tournament, matches with ether ehabs, and 
exhibition play. ‘Phe sceretary is Mr, Kix. 

The Brixton Chess Club commenees its mectings on Oct. 1, at the elub- 
rooms, 322, Brixton-road, S.W, 

Tho sixth session of the Exeter Hall Chess Club will commence on Oct, 2. 
Out of 182 games played in 2t matches last session, 121) were won, 21 drawn, 
and 4 lost, only 4 matches were lost. 

Inthe City of London Clnb over one hundred members have already 
entered for the coming winter tournament. Among the strong players 
Who are expected to take part in the contest are Messrs, Anger, Block, 
Chappell, Fenton, Gover. Heppell, Hooke, Jacobs, Knight, Leonard, Loman, 
Moratta, Ross, Taylor, Vyse, and Woon, 

Mr. Loman, en passant, has won the chief prize tn the annnal tourney of 
the Dutch Chess Association, He had to compete against all their strongest 
players, and did not lose a single game. 


The Atheuwum Chess Clab has just issue. its annnal report, from which 
we leary Chat the past sear has becn one of the most successful t¢ has yet 
experienced. Out of Ls matches played by its first team only 1 was 
fost and | drawn, a score which gains the first place amongst: Metropolitan 
local clubs, Tn all Wt gaines were contested, of which 86 were won, 40 
drawn, and 45 were lost- figures which, as the report remarks, “speak for 
themselves.” Among the prominent Individual players are mentioned 
Mr. E, Gibbs, who only lost once in 9 matches, and Mr. G. L. Broaks, who, 
for the third year in snecession, took the Bronze Medal for the highest 
scare in the whole series of meetings. Much enterprise is shown in the 
management of the club, which meets on Wednesday and Saturday evenings, 
al) the year round, at the Atheneum, Camiden-road, N.W, 





The Committee of the Royal Humane Society have had 
under consideration an unusually large number of cases of 
saving life, to a great extent due to the incidence of the 
summer bathing-season, and have found the degrec of danger 
incurred in seven instances sufficient to jastify the award of 
silver medals. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated Nov. 12, 1879), with three codicils thereto, 
of John Elger, late of Lewes-crescent, Brighton, and Queen's- 
gate, London, who diced on Aug. 12 last, has been proved in the 
Principal Registry by the testator’s surviving executors, viz. :— 
his grandson. John Elger, of 23, Argyll-road, Kensington, 
and his nephew, Thomas G. E. Elger, of Kempston, near 
Bedford. An annuity of £5000 per onnum, and legacy of 
£1000, with life and other interests in testator’s town and 
country residences and effects in favour of his late wife, 
Catherine Elger, having lapsed by her recent death, be con- 
firms the annuity of £2200 per annum to his daughter-in-law, 
Sarah Elizabeth Elger, widow of hijs only child, George Gwyn 
Elger, formerly of Lincoln's Inn and Bricklehampton Hall, 
near Pershore, J.P., in pursuance and satisfaction of the 
arrangement made with her after her husband's decease ; and 
after bequests to executors, servants, and others, including 
£3000 to his niece, Catherine, wife of Thomas Cundy, the 
testator leaves freehold ground-rents in and near Rutland-gate 
and Ennismore-gardens, producing a present rental of about 
£2000 per annum, to his grandson, John Elger, in tail male, 
to whom he also gives £25,000 and a share of his residnary 
estate. The testator’s Bedford estates he leaves to his nephew, 
Thomas G. E. Elger, to whom he also gives the sum of £2000; 
and the residue of his real and personal estate gocs equally 
between his six grandchildren on attaining twenty-five, but 
with allowances for education and maintenance, at his 
executors’ discretion, prior to attaining that age. The value 
of his personalty is declared at £114,599. 

The will (duted Aug. 25, 1887), with a codicil (dated May 22, 
1888), of Mr. Thomas Tyrwhitt-Drake, J.P.. D.L., late of 
No. 118, Eaton-square, and Shardeloes, Amersham, Bucks, who 
died on July 24 last, was proved on Sept. 19, by Guy Perceval 
Tyrwhitt-Drake, the son, and William Frederick Hicks-Beach, 
the son-in-law, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £81,000. He bequeaths £1000, his 
furniture and household effects at Eaton-square, his horses and 
carriages at Shardeloes, and three racing cups, to his wife, 
Mrs. Dorothy Emma Tyrwhitt-Drake ; the testimonial presented 
to him by the Oxfordshire Hunt, to his son, Thomas William 
Tyrwhitt-Drake ; and a legacy of £100 to his man-servant. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves between his 
children (except his son Thomas William, who is well provided 
for) and grandchildren, they taking the share their parents 
would have taken if they had been alive. 

The will (dated March 2, 1871), with a codicil (dated 
July 8, 1888), of Mr. Benjamin Worthy Horne, J.P., formerly 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, but late of Highlands, Mere- 
worth, Kent, who died on July 17, was proved on Sept. 13 by 
Mrs. Emily Marion Horne, the widow, and the Rev. Edward 
Larkin Horne and Henry Percy Horne, the brothers, the value 
of the personal estate exceeding £29,000. Subject to the 
bequest of £500 and his furniture, plate, glass, pictures, &c.. to 
his wife, Mrs. Emily Marion Horne, the testator leaves all his 
real and personal estate, upon trust, to pay the income thereof 
to her for life, or so long as she shall continue his widow : but 
in the event of her re-marriage, she is to receive an annuity of 
£44). On either of the above events taking place he leaves 
£1000 London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Stock, 
npon trust, to each of his nieces, Emily Mary Horne, Catherine 
Mary Horne, and Beatrice Ethel Horne, for life, with a power 
of appointment thereover, and the ultimate residue of his 
property between bis issue in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 3, 1886) of Frederick William Docker, 
late of Scarsdale, The Avenue, Surbiton-hill, who died on 
Aug. 7 last, was proved on Sept. 13 by Frederick Charles 
Docker, Edwin Docker, and Alfred Docker, the sons and 
executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding £26,000, 
The testator bequeaths £400 per annum, and the use for life 
of his furniture, &c.,to his wife, Mrs. Sophia Docker; and 
£50) each to his grandson, William Frederick Lloyd James, 
and grand-daughter, Mary Ellen James. ‘The residue of his 
real and personal estate he leaves to his four children, Mrs. 
Mary Anna Hobbs, Frederick Charles Docker, Edwin Docker, 
and Alfred Docker, in equal shares. 


The will (dated Nov. 19, 1875), with a codicil (dated 
April 21, IS884), of the Rev. Adam Henderson Fairbairn, 
formerly of Waltham St. Lawrence, near Twyford, Berks, but 
late of The Rectory, Fawley, Bucks, who died on July 21 last, 
was proved on Sept. 6 by the Rev. Thomas Archibald Fuller 
Maitland and the Rev. William Fairbairn La Trobe Baternan, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£26,000. The testator bequeaths £100 and his household 
furniture, horses, carriages, &c., to his wife, Mrs. Anna 
Gertrude Fairbairn, and legacies to his executors. The residue 
of his property he leaves, upon trust, to pay the income thercof 
to his wife, for life, or so Jong as she shall remain his widow, 
and subject thereto between all his children in equal shares, 


The Scotch Confirmation, under seal of the Office of the 
Commissariot of Lanarkshire, of the general disposition and 
sottlements and codicils (dated, respectively, Sept. 14, 1880 ; 
Nov. 1, 1886; and Jan. 7, 1888) of Mr. Charles Edward Harris 
Edmondstoune -Cranstoun, late of Covchouse, Lesmahagow, 
Lanarkshire, who died on June 19 Jast, granted to Mrs. Edith 
Mary Jerningham Edmondstoune-Cranstoun, the widow, the 
executrix-nominate, was resealed in London on Sept. ld, the 
value of the personal estate in England and Scotland amounting 
to upwards of £24,000. 


The will (dated April 8, 1885) of Mr. Henry Mitchison 
Trewhitt, late of No. 31, Grande Rue, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France, who died at Brighton on Aug. 2, was proved on Sept. I4 
by William Anthony Mitchison. the uncle, and Saffery William 
Johnson, the executors, the valne of the personal estate 
excecding £19,000. The testator bequeaths £5000 to his 
consin, Ada Monro ; and, subject thereto, leaves the residue of 
his property, upon trust, to pay the income thereof to his 
mother, for life ; on her death, upon farther trust, for his 
stepfather, Gustave Horeau, for life; and then to his three 
cousins, Richard Stovin Mitchison, Herbert Mitchison, and 
Arthur Maw Mitchison. 

Probate of the will of the late Right Hon. Sir John Rose, 
Bart., G.C.M.G., bas been granted to the four executors named— 
viz., his three sons and Mr. T. W. Bishoff. The testator, after 


giving sundry specific and trust legacies, leaves the residue of 
his property, in trust, for his five children. 








Private Griggs, with a total of 258 outof a possible 310 
points, won the champion’s gold medal and challenge cup of 
the London Rifle Brigade, fired for at Rainham on Sept. 20. 

Mr. J. S. Hodson, secretary to the Printer’s Pension, Alms- 
house, and Orphan Asylum Corporation, writes enumeratiny 
the arguments in favour of the exemption of charities from 
taxation. He points out, among other things, that most of the 
invested property of charitable institutions has been derived 
from testamentary bequests, upon which a Parliamentary tax 
of 10 per cent has been paid, and that the voluntary contri- 
butions of the wealthy and benevolent have formed portions 
of the income of the donors, upon which income-tax has been 
previously levied. 
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4. The moment before ascending. 7. Parachute alighting in Col¢fall Wood, Fortis-green. . 
5. The Ascent. 8, Reception, going back to the Palace, 
6, The Leap from the Balloon. 9. Portrait of Baldwin. 


"ae ‘PROF! S8OR BALDWIN AT THE ALEXANDRA PALACE. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Though we are in the midst of a burst of Indian summer, tho 
shortening days warn us all too surely that the autumn 1s 
upon us, and that we must begin to think of costumes for the 
chilly weather that is near. It is the most sensible plan to 
purchase one or two nice dresses for the cold weather quite 
carly in the autumn, because then the f ull beauty of the new 
costume is displayed and its very first freshness 1s fully 
enjoyed before the cold winds compel us to cover it partially 
or entirely with a mantle ; and withal we bave the advantage 
of the warmth which is so needful when the treacherous chills 
of autumnal evenings are upon us unawares, after days during 
which the brightness of the sun made us half suppose it to be 
summer. ‘There is certainly no lack of new and handsome 
fabrics for this season, and the best London houses are offering 
certain decided novelties. Woollen materials are, of course, 
the most suitable ones for such gowns; but amongst new 
staffs of that class there is the greatest variety of detail. 

Leading goods, aa the drapers call them, are bordered stuffs. 
These are double-width materials, with a pattern in contrast- 
ing colours forming an edge all along one side only. ‘he 
width is sufficient to allow for the length of a skirt, so that when 
made up in that manner the bordering will constitute, as it 
were. & trimming round the edge of the draperies; and it 
will also. if cut off, serve to make a vest, panel, or revers. 
Directoire polonaises made out of these materials are arranged 
to have the border down either edge of the skirt of the coat 
where it falls open, and also turned back as the shaped revers, 
very broad towards the shoulder, of the bodice of the coat. 
Another favourite way of using these fabrics, specially guit- 
able for tall and slender wearers, is to let the bordering come 
down on one side of the entire length of the figure, beginning 
on the left shoulder, draped in full folds towards the waist, 
and confined there by a buckle, and falling to the feet to 
the right side. In this case, the ovher half of the bodice 
is made perfectly plain and tight-fitting; the skirt is also 
quite plain from the waist to the feet; it is simply arranged 
in long. fall folds, fuller at the back than at the sidcs, and 
edged all round with the border. Long tablier draperies, with 
the border passing round, are also being used. With these, a 
coat bodice that has a vest of the border on one half of it only, 
from shoulder to bust, is to be popular. These one-sided vests are 
balanced by a scrics of narrow folds or draperies of the plain 
material on the other side of the bust and continued down the 
middle of the figure from the bust to the waist. 

Another new material that promises to be most fashionable 
is woollen brocade, where large patterns are thrown up ina 
slightly different tint from the plain ground. These make up 
effectively as quite plain dresses; and two materials, or very 
strongly-contrasted trimmings, have been so much used that 
really a gown of one striking fabric alone, made without revers, 
vest, or folds, has a distinction of its own. The wool brocades 
are made also into mantles, for which they are very suitable. 
Amazon and habit clothes, much braided, or trimmed as I 
described a few weeks back with appliqués of some contrasting 
colour in cloth, cut into patterns and stitched on with gold 
thread, are also to be well worn. These dresses are commonly 
deeply trimmed or braided round the bottom of the skirt in 
front, and in this cas2 panels are not employed ; loose fronted 
bodices, with vest of trimming. or plain habit bodices with 
simulated revers of braid or appliqué, are equally correct. 


In long mantles, the Rassian style carrics aj] before it. 
The distinguishing mark of this is a long loose front from neck 
to feet, giving the mantle almost the appearance of a circular 
cloak ; itis, however, in reality fitted closely to the figure beneath, 
even having sleeves very often, and the loose front is an addi- 
tion. Many of these mantles are put at the neck into yokes ; 
others are gathered on the shoulder and at the waist. The 
newest iden is to have the front wings quite sumptnonsly lined 
and hanging loose from the side seams of the skirt of the cloak, 
and to gather them up on the arm so that the lining shows in 
places. The shapes in short mantles present nothing new to 
describe at present. We must wait a few weeks longer for 
those. Short jackets, hanging loose from the throat, are in the 
ascendant as yct. 

The Education Commissioners, in their report recently issued, 
advise that women shall he allowed to fill the office of sub- 
inspectors of schools. These officials are the assistants, who 
work under the inspector ; they ure generally chosen from the 
ranks of elementary schoolmasters, but the salary has becu so 
low hitherto that the more capable teachers have refased to 
give up their posts in school to accept the worse-paid one of 
sub-inspector. There is now a proposal made that the sub- 
inspectors shall be eligible to proceed to the higher office of 
full inspector, with its salary of from five to fifteen hundred 
per annum ; but it does not appear that it is thought of as 
possible that a woman should be an inspector. Nevertheless, 
it would be very desirable that there should be a certain 
number of these superior officers of the educational department 
of the female sex. There would be a much better chance of the 
special troubles and peculiar requirements of girls’ and infants’ 
schools being attended to if women had a share in their in- 
spection ; and teachers would be spared such an ordeal as I 
once saw undergone by half-a-dozen of them in an infant- 
school, when a young University man had them all gathered 
round him while he showed them how they ought to hold their 
knitting-needics—though some, at least, of those ladies had been 
able to knit when their young mentor was still in his cradle. 
It would be easy to find many cultivated and sympathetic 
women, University gradwates and others, fit for the post 
of Inspectress of Infants’ and Girls’ Schools. 


Jurists and students of psychology know that there is, as 
n well-established fact, an epidemic contagion in crime. The 
imitative instinct, which makes the lower minds among man- 
kind little more individua)ly self-reliant than a flock of sheep, 
acts in inciting to crimes, until a stronger impulse to resist- 
ance to the evil idea is given by the law. There has been a 
terrible outburst, within the last few months, of sach an 
epidemic of crimes of violence toward women. What is the 
law doing to check it? Worse than nothing : the men who sit 
in judgment on such crimes practically encourage them, and 
are not, in their turn, punished by the public opinion of 
their equals and their superiors for doing so. Only abouta 
year ago, the Assistant-Judge of the Middlesex Sessions 
caused a temporary outburst of indignation by his sentence of 
six months’ imprisonment for a most vile and totally un- 
provoked attempt to murder a woman. But not only was he 
left on the bench. but last week the same Judge received— 
nominally from the gracious hands of the first lady of the 
land—the honour of knighthood. Thus encouraged, Mr. 
Justice Charles has this week sentenced to only nine months’ 
imprisonment a man who attempted to murder his wife with 
a ohnnrer: and on the same day a Scotch Judge was content 
to give a sentence of ten years’ penal servitnde for the crime 
of murder, which is nominally met by the fullest penalty of the 
law, and which, in this case, was accompanied by such 
atrocities that a juryman fainted at the tale. How long is this 
cruel and bratal uiescence of “learncd gentlemen” with 
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cruel and bratal crimes against the weaker half of society 
to go on unchecked ? 


FLOBENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


Claygate. in Surrey, there is a cosy nook where a 
iets eicsne waits the friends who come to spend a quict 
hour or two with the genial host of The Cottage. The dining- 
room opens on to a lawn, which has great firs ranked like a 
row of sentinels along one side. and bays and rhododendrons 
in clumps on the other side, shielding the grassy plot from 
the field beyond. In front of you, as you sit on the comfort- 
able lounge at the dining-room door. there is the sweep of 
verdure which, even in the hottest of summer days, is green 
and cool and refreshing to the sight. Here one gathers in 
‘the harvest of a quiet cye” in plenty. There are two tame 
magpies which dance and hop up and down the lawn, and 
there is “Jack,” the jackdaw, who, albeit a suspicious bire 
and a knowing creature withal, has yet a kindly touch or two 
in his composition. There has been a squalling match to-day, 
wherein the magpies and the jackdaw have fully and success- 
fully borne their respective parts. Things came to a head this 
afternoon when a big dragonfly careered across the lawn, and 
came within a hair's-breadth of the gentleman magpie's nose. 
Then, the insect flew off at a tangent and nearly fell ao 
victim to the female representative of the race, as she 
sat in placid contemplation of the failure of her spouse 
to sccure the dainty morsel. Finally, the jackdaw made 
a dash at the dragonfly, and missed it. These failures were 
speedily celebrated in plaintive chorus. Mrs. Magpie was 
the first to cease her song, and retired to her own 
particular larder, which is a hole in the ground, 
whence she extricated pieces of bread which had been 
carefully covered with turf and grass an hour or two before— 
so true is it that in deep sorrow there is sometimes found 
much consolation in the delights of the table. The jackdaw 
hopped off to his own particular domain, and speedily consoled 
himself with a nice worm, which possibly was more digestible 
than the dragonfly might have proved. Mr. Magpie, dis- 
gusted with the hollow and deceitful world, remained to brood 
over his defeat, and the dragonfly continued its flight all un- 
harmed, and glorious in the purple sheen of its long, armoured 
bod 


That dragonfly is in itself a study you may not despise. 
Primarily, it isa 
very high tyre of 
insect life; but 
it sprang from a 
lowly egg, laid 
on the _ water- 
weeds by the 
parent - being. 
From this egg 
came fort) the 
grub, in the guise 
of an_ active, 
crawling, jointed 
hody. ‘This larva 
is wingless, and 
fishlike breathes 
the air entangled 
in the water by 
means of a kind 

DRAGONFLY. of gill-apparatus 
it bears on its tail. It propels itself forward by the jets of 
water which it ejeets from its breathing-organs, and lives thus 
a thoroughly aquatic life. ‘Then it moults and changes 
its skin, and with somewhat of growth becomes the 
chrysalis. Here you see the same water-life and the same 
activity. An apparatus of jaws is possessed by the young 
dragonfly. The jaws seem harmless enough when they 
lie folded on the head, but they are terrible things enough 
when they are extended to snap up the unwary larve which 
are co-tenants of the brook or pond with this dragonfly tyrant. 
Thus time passes, and development proceeds. Then comes the 
denouement of the dragonfly's early life. The chrysalis fixes 
itself to some water-plant. There is a period of apparent 
inactivity while within the chrysalis skin marvellous changes 
are being wrought out. Then the old skin cracks and splits, 
and there issues forth the winged insect, perfectly fitted for 
its aerial existence, and exnlting in all the fullness of its new- 
a. powers. You remember Tennyson's lines in his “Two 

oices ” :— 





To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did le. 


An Inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk ; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


He dried his wings; like gauze they grew; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew. 


There is the touch of a master-hand in these lines. Matthew 
Arnold has taught us that the poet is only great when he is 
true to nature. Tennyson teaches us a lesson in natural 
history in the lines I have quoted, and he is a great poet 
because he writes faithfully and truly as a student of the 
nature whose interpreter he is. 


Such is the history of the insect which the Claygate aviary, 
in ite collective strength and dexterity, failed toconquer. Itisa 
different history, in truth, from that of the late butterflies 
and moths you see still twittering among the flower-beds by 
day and by night. In their history you begin with the grub, 
which is a crawling, gormandising caterpillar, that eats till 
it grows too big for its skin, and then moults and eats 
again and changes its investment, and so on until it has 
accumulated a store of nutriment or material sufficient for 
the requirements of its transformations. Then comes the 
butterfly’s chrysalis-stage. Here you see rest and quiescence. 
It is inactive, and is thus unlike the dragonfly, with its 
carnivorous chrysalis and its masked jaws. It spins a cocoon 
or other investment, and finally comes forth from the cocoon, 
breaking through that covering as if it were a veritable prison- 
house, and appearing as the winged insect of the sunlight and 
the flowers. There is a marvellous difference betwixt the 
development of the dragonfly and the moth or batterfly, it is 
true ; but there are also likenesses and analogies to be discovered 
beneath the apparent dissimilarities. ‘The insect quits the egg 
at an earlier stage than do most higher animals. Those trans- 
formations you see passing under your eyes are not more 
remarkable than the changes which, in other animals, are 
passed within the egg, out of sight of all save the prying 
scientist. No living thing comes to the perfection of its life 
at “one fell swoop.” In all there is transformation and change, 
of greater or less importance. The shore crab you saw on the 
beach a few days gone by began life as a tailed creature, with 
two great ‘“gig-lamps” of eyes, and a curious head-spine 
(figured in our Illustration) that looked like the end of a 
nightcap long drawn out. By-and-by, it settled down some- 
what from this free-swimming stage (that of the Zura, as it 
is called), developed eyes of respectable size, and ao crablike 
body. Still the tail remained, and in this state it resembled 
its near-cousin the lobster (Fig. 0). Last of all, the crab-tail 
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grew smaller, and ultimately became the “ purse” which is 
tucked up under the crab's body (c), that thus represents 
its head and chest alone, while in the lobster the tail 





METAMORPHOSIS OF CRAB. 


a, Young form of erab, known as Zoca pe'aviea ; b, more advancel 
stage of a (Meyalopa); c, aivanced stage of 0b. 


remains to form an important part of the anatomy of the 
aduls crustacean. 1 
Throughout the whole of living nature, then, there is 
transformation witnessed, as cach life grows from its infancy 
towards the perfection of its kind. Nothing is accomplished 
suddenly. What seems to our eycs to be a hasty putting on of 
new things in animal and plant developments, is in reality 
only a shortening of a once lengthy method of growth. The 
dragonfly is the type of all other kinds of lives in respect of 
its development by degrees ; for in nature the race is not 
always to the swift, nor the battle to those strong of arm. 
ANDREW WILSON. 


OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 

It is expedient, no doubt, for the safety of our shores, that big 

guns from Woolwich Arsenal should be mounted at coast forts 

and batteries, and that artillerymen should be trained in their 

use. But the infantry, small as well as big, form a part of our 

national resources which must always be of considerable 

importance. A certain proportion of the English people being 

in arms—we allude to the babies—there is reason to hope that 

the intending foreign invader, whoever he may be, wil) think | 
twice about the matter. Thousands of little boys, ere they ‘ 
have reached their fifth birthday. announce a patriotic deter- 

mination to conquer every pcssible foe. In this valiant 

resolution, it may usually be observed, they are faithfully 

encouraged by their sisters, while their nurses are content to 

forbid only such actual exercises of precocious pugnacity os 

might be dangerous to those of tender age. The sight of a 

cannon, of a rifle or pistol], and much more of a real live 

soldier, aronses the British lion, metaphorically, that lies 

dormant in the breast of boyhood from earliest infancy ; 

and mothers arc sometimes troubled with anxious fears 

lest the beloved urchin, when he grows to manly stature, take 

a fancy to the military or naval career. It would be difficult 

to keep such thoughts out of a child's head. if it were de- 

sirable ; for nearly all his learning of history, besides the 

names and dates of Kings and their reigns, consists of land 

and sea battles ; and in the conversation of his elders, when- 

ever there are wars or rnmours of wars, no subject is discussed 

with eqnal zest. This may hereafter be regarded as a puerilc 

disposition, a remnant of childishness in the slowly improving 

race of mankind, who are to become so wise, sober, and rational, 

that all international disputes will be settled without military 

conflict. What will the boys be like then, if the men are } 
convetted to equity and gentleness, and there be no such 

playthings as swords and guns? A time is promised, indecd, 

when nation sha)] no more rise up against nation; and there 

may be a time when national interests and pretensions shall 

be merged in the common welfare of humanity. As the world 
is now, we are still compelled to look to “our national : 
defences,” and the youngest child born among us will not live 

to see the end of this stern necessity, which is exemplified by ” 
the great gun bidding defiance to a possible enemy on the by 
cliffs of our Channel shore. 7 


Cardinal Manning, assisted by several other dignitaries of 
the Roman Catholic Church, on Sept. 20 opened the new college 
at Tooting, which has been erected in place of the old one at 
Clapham. 


A new hospital, erected at a cost of about £10,000, was 
formally opened at Great Yarmouth on Sept. 20. Sir James 
Paget, the Mayor and Town Council, the members of the 
Board of Guardians, the Earl of Orford, Sir E. Birkbeck, M.P., 
the friendly societies of the town, and a considerable number 5 
of the local public took part in the proceedings, which com- ae 
menced with Divine service at the parish church. Thence a 
procession was formed to the new hospital. The institution 
was inaugurated by Sir J. Paget unlocking the front door of 
the building with a silver-gilt key, handed to him for the 
purpose. A tour of inspection was made round the hospital, 
the south wing of which has been fitted up for immediate 
use. A luncheon followed at the Townhall. 


A retired Austrian Government clerk who had for many years 
lived the lifeof a recluse in one of the large barracklike houscs 
of suburban Vienna, died a few days ago, and in his will he 
bequeathed a considerable sum of money to one of his neigh- 
bours in the subjoined terms :—“ Up the second flight of stairs 
there lives at door No. 63 a widow who has two daughters. I 
leave a sum of 80.000 fl. to the one who always nodded in such 
a friendly way when she met me.” At first there was great 
rejoicing in the widow’s home, but presently the two sisters _ 
fell ont as to which of them the old gentleman had left the ~ 
money. Both of them had nodded when they met him, and e 
both claimed the legacy. Legal proceedings are impending, but 
the solicitors on either side are said to be inclined for a com- 
promise by dividing the money in equa) shares between the 
two sisters. 

The celebration of the tercentenary of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada was carried out at Hastings on Sept. 20. A 
meeting was held in the Townhall, under the presidency of the 
Mayor. Lord Brassey moved a resolation to the effect that the 
deeds of 1588 deserved to be held in undying reverence, and 
observed that the proceedings in connection with the celebra- : 
tion had not the object of conveying an affront to any foreign S 
Power or religious party. At eight o'clock a torchlight proces- = 
sion started from the fs.imarket, and proceeded along the sea- 
front to St. Leonards, the route being lined with thousands of 
spectators. The procession was led by a party of coastguards in 
hoats festooned with fancy lights, drawn on cars by horses. Then 
followed detachments of Naval Artillery Volunteers, also in 
boats; three batteries of Artillery Volunteers, with guns; 
two companies of the First Cinque Ports Volunteers ; 
the Charles Arkcoll life-boat and crew ; and the local fire : 
brigade. Five bands attended the procession. and torches were ‘ 
borne by one hundred fishermen in tanned frocks. At the ‘ 
conclusion a fru-de-joie was fired from the West-hill by the 
Rifle Volunteers, and a display of fireworks, at the same spot, a, 
wound up the proceedings. , 
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SHELL FACTORY, 
WOOLWICH ARSENAL. 
The manufacture of shells, of shrap- 
nel shells containing bullets, and of 
Whitehead torpedoes, in the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, has been suf- 
ficiently described in the last two 
Numbers of The Illustrated London 
News. The additional Sketches, made 
at the Rifled Shell Factory and at 
the Foundry of the Arsenal, which 
are presented this week, do not 
require much further explanation. 
Several of them represent the 
stalwart figures of the men who 
wield big hammers in the foundry, 
and who deal with steel plates as 
dextrously as a tailor can manipu- 
late broadcloth. This is nothing to 
what is done in the Gun Factory, 
with the great steam-hammer which 
weighs forty tons, and the anvil 
of Which is mounted on an iron bed 
of immense thickness, weighing 
nitogether 650 tons, with a bed of 
timber and concrete below 30 ft. 


deep ; the steam -hammer is used 


to weld the double or treble coils of 
steel together, in the building-up 
of a gan. The Ordnance Stores 
Factories, to which our attention is 
at present directed, are of vast extent 
and of interesting variety, including, 
besides those already noticed, the 
boratory, Containing five hundred 
lathes, with the Chemical Depart- 
ment, where so much js done with 
sunpowder and gun-cotton ; the 
cartridge factories both for cannon 
ap for small-arms; the sheds in 
bh ie detonating apparatus, fuses, 
t Percussion caps are manu. 
actured : the « lead-squirting room ™ 
and bullet factory, the rocket 
aga ; and the special appliances 
ae making all kinds of military 
can aunition, here is also the gun- 
i rage fac ory, with its carpentry 
ral imber, i1t8 numerous forges of 
a machine - shops, and wheel- 
achine shops. €@ pattern-room 
IDits an interesting collection of 
» Urawings, and photographs, 
° h are sent to the 
some foreign 

7, the testing o 
reetinition ig emdusise oe ths 
Proof butts in the Open ground east 
ut the space occu- 
a oe cots. and 
i ense establishmen 
Nome andred and fifty ape 
: an ten thonsand hands are 
“™ployed in various works at 
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the same time, and even this does 
not suffice; there is also the 
Enfield Factory, and special fac- 
tories at other places, besides 
work done by contract ; yet the 
demands of our Army and Navy 
for mechanical and material 
instruments are scarcely met by 
the supply in time of peace, and 
in war-time it might become 
necdful to make far greater 
efforts, more especially in the 
Ordnance Department. 








MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


“Because I Love Thee” is the 
title of a song by Ernest Ford, 
who has produced a very pleasing 
piece in which sentimental sad- 
ness is well expressed without 
degenerating into mawkish com- 
monplace. Messrs. Chappell and 
Co. are the publishers, as also of 
* Beauty's Eyes,” by F. P. Tosti, 
a setting of a love-song from the 
experienced hand of Mr. F. E. 
Weatherly. The vocal part is 
flowing and melodious, its un- 
affected simplicity being well 
contrasted by the moving accom- 
paniment of triplets. An ad 
libitum violin part is supplied to 
enhance the general effect. “ Tig 
for the Best” (also from Mesars. 
Chappell) is a setting, by Mr. F. 
Cellier, of lines by Mr. C. Bridg- 
man, in which religious senti- 
ment is well expressed, and this 
has been successfully reflected in 
Mr. Cellier’s music, which is 
calculated to produce much 
effect without undue strain on 
the vocalist—a merit that belongs 
to the other vocal pieces above 
referred to. “The Day of Love” 
(from the same publishers) is a 
setting of lines by Thomas 
Moore, by Mr. Hamish MacCunn, 
who has recently attracted atten- 
tion by some highly characteristic 
music, including important or- 
chestral and choral accessories. 
The song now referred to affords 
fresh evidence of the composer's 
possession of an original train 
of musical thought. The vocal 
melody, which is extremely 
siinple, is well contrasted by the 
peculiar rhythm of the accom- 


paniment. Messrs. Chappell and Co. have also 
issucd pianoforte arrangements from Lecocq's 
comic opera “ Pepita” (recently produced at 
‘Tooles Theatre after a successful provincial 
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carecr). A selection of the favourite themes has been arranged, 
in effective and easy style, by W. Winterbottom ; a Fantasia, 
derived from the same sources, having been produced by Mr. 
W. Smallwood, who has avoided difficulties, and has facilitated 
even what is easy, by indicating the leading fingering. 
The “Diamond Mnsic Rooke ’—issned by the same firm-— 
contain a large variety of pianoforte and yocal pieces, sacred 
and secular, neatly engraved and printed, and issued at the 
almost nominal price of sixpence each number. 

Boosey’s “ Instrumental Library ” (shilling series) has now 
reached a hundred numbers, and includes a large collection 
of violin music—solo and duet, exercises, studies, and arrange- 
ments—forming a comprehensive and varied collection suited 
to all tastes. The cornet, also, is provided for in the series 
now referred to, others of Messrs. Boosey and Co.’s cheap pub- 
lications including a “ Banjo Album” containing arrangement 
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ef modern songs foran instrument which has of late years heen 
brought into prominent notice. 

“My Heart's Beloved.” by F. H. Cowen, is a setting of 
sentimental lines by Mr. A. Chapman. ‘The musie has that 
artistic and gracious touch which distinguishes most of Mr. 
Cowen’s productions, and wil] please both singers and hearers. 
“First in the Fight” is a song, by F. Bevan, of a stirring 
martial character, well suited to a singer possessed of de- 
clamatory power. “A Garden of Memories” is a graceful song 
by M. Watson, who has produced some musical strains that are 
sentimental without being commonplace, and will be welcome 
alike to vocalists and audiences. ‘As Once We Met” is 
the title of a song by Mr, E. Bucalossi, who has here 
produced a vocal piece of a melodious and_ gracious 
character that can scarcely fail to please both in execution 
and audition. All the songs just referred to are published 
by Mesers. R. Cocks and Co., as are the following :—* He Will 
Forgive,” an impressive sacred piece by F. L. Moir; and “ Long 
Ago,” by E. Birch, a pleasing vocal duet, in which the voices 
(soprana and contralto) are very effectively displayed, in 
asgociation and alternation. “Ellaline” (from the same 
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publishers) is a yvaverte (for the pianoforte) by Hamilten 
Clarke. The puece ¢ whieh is de diented To \Iiss ellen < rry ) |x 
aovraceful reflection of the quaint old dance form indicated by 
the title 
PASHTONABLE MARRIAGES, 

The first fashionable wedding of the autumn took place on 
Sept. Pat st. George's Church, Hanover-syuare, the contract- 
Ing parties being Colonel Montacue Gilbert Gerard, €.., of 
Rochsoles, Lanarkshire, anil Miss Helen Meade, youngest 
daughter of Mr. Edward Meade, of 28, Hill-street, Berkeley- 
square. The bride was attired in a handsome duchesse satin 
striped moiré antique, the front of the dress being entirely 
eovered with old Brussels lace and sprays of orange-blossom. 
The long Court train was trimmed with old Brussels lace and 
bunches of orange-blossom, while her tulle veil was caught up 
by a diamond star and exquisite bunch of orange-blossom. 
The bridesmaids wore white China silk, with plain draped 
skirts and bodice trimmed with white moiré. Their white 
chip hats were decorated with a lovely shade of green velvet 
and bunches of mignonette. Their ornaments were gold 
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bangles, the gift of the bridevroam, and they 
also earried large bouquets of miwnonertte, 

The marriage of Sir William Brampton 
Gurdon, Vounger son oof the date Mr. 
Brampton Gurdon, with) Lady Eveline Camilla 
Wallop, second daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Portstnouth, took place on Sept. 20, 
at Wembaverthy, Devon. The lide was viven 
away by her father. She wore adress of ivory 
velvet. ornamented with sixteenth -century 
period point dace. and her veil was of Henitusn 
lace. Her ornaments were a penrl tinm and 
Other ornaments, the ertr oot dade Camilla 
Porteseue ; and she carried a bouquet of oraniwes 
hlossomis and mavrtio. the eittef the bridewroom,. 
There were fear brridestunticls Liiclicos Micrearet 


wud Tenrtetta Wallop (¢=isters of the Drrle): 
Miss broke. ieee of the Driderroom © and 
Lady VMitreniret HLeepin rt. cousin of the loriele, 
Whe were dressed ino ivery muslin and larce 
Useowore prety Posen 
hats. trimer) with blae ribbon ane Sprays 
mf dnat- 


botcotsetolnns ~ishes. They 


Lord Jalma Vs ryev getbed os hest man, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Ulysses ; or, Seencs and Studies in Many Lands. By W. 
Gifford Palgrave (Macmillan and Co.).—It is not, in the 
present age, so rare & personal distinction to have resided or 
travelled in different countries of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, that an author of descriptive essays should claim for 
his peculiar prototype the wily wanderer of the Homeric 
legend, who escaped the magic of Circe, the fatal song of the 
Sirens, and the kitchen of Polyphemus. But Mr. Gifford 
Palgrave has seen many cities of mankind and observed their 
manners and humours ; while his official experiences, in the 
consular and diplomatic services, and his missions of an 
earlier date, in Syria and Palestine, as an agent of the Jesuit 
Order, and in Arabia, on a special errand of inquiry patronised 
by the late French Emperor, have made him more intimately 
acquainted than the ordinary * globe-trotter” can be with 
non-European nations.. He is an attractive and engaging 
writer, whose style, ns well as his tone of sentiment and con- 
templative mood, often reminds us of Mr. Froude; and this 
volume, containing articles mostly reprinted from the 
magazines of ten or fifteen years past, is welcome as 
agreeable reading. The views that it presents, however, 
of the condition of some parts of the world. though 
Aoubtless based on accurate detailed observation at the 
time, require now to be accepted with large modification 
from our knowledge of subsequent changes. Wecan no longer 
speak of “ the unchanging East,” when vast Asiatic regions, 
from the shores of the Euxine and the Caspian to the islands 
of Japan, are rapidly undergoing a political and social trans- 
formation far more complete than is witnessed in modern 
Europe. The advance of Russian conquest and Russian 
civilisation, now triumphant at Samarcand and Bokhara, on 
the one hand, and the eager adoption of European arts and 
habits by the Japanese, with the hasiening decay of the 
Mohammedan Empires in Western Asia, promise soon to 
obliterate much that was distinctive of Oriental life. A certain 
almost pathetic interest thercfore belongs to Mr. Palgrave’'s 
sketches of secluded rustic communities under Turkish rule, 
in Anatolia or Asia Minor, or in Gurgistan,a corner of Georgia 
which in 1867 and 1871 was not yet annexed to Russia; and 
there is a flavour of departing Eastern romance in his Arabian 
story of * Alkamah’s Cave,” which he gathered from native 
reciters during his sojourn in Nejd. The significance which 
he found in Siamese Buddhism, when he visited the famous 
shrine of Phra-Bat, and that of the ancient religion of 
Japan, called “Shinto,” which appeared to him more salutary 
than the sacerdotal doctrine and practice of the Buddhists. 
may still command thoughtful study among other themes of 
historical and critical investigation with regard to com- 
parative theology, which occupy some philosophical minds. 
Leaving all that, with the comments of the learned and 
travelled author who has been initiated into the mysterics of 
so many religions, unknown to Ulysses or to Homer, we are 
greatly pleased with his account of Hong-Kong, a noble 
modern creation of British commercial enterprise and admin- 
istrative government, and regret that his chapter-title, “ The 
Three Cities,” has not been justified by adding the promised 
descriptions of Macao and Canton. The Japanese city of Kioto 
has been more fully described in several other books, and Mr. 
Palgrave has more to say of the Mikado, not as he is now, 
an actually ruling Emperor, but in the days of his enforced 
seclusion, as a gentle, venerable figure of sacred hereditary 
Sovereignty, dwelling amidst a loyal and contented people. 
In the nearer East. returning to the shores of the Black Nea, 
where the author, from 1867 to 1873, held the post of Consul 
at Trebizond, his excursion to the Greek monastery of 
Sdmelas, a singular mountain stronghold of ancient eccle- 
siastical traditions, may be followed with interest; but 
there is little fresh in his account of the ruins of 
the Egyptian Thebes, Karnac and Luxor. His ‘“ West Indian 
Memories,” too, comprising some notice of the French islands, 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, and the narrative of an expedition 
to the Grande Soufriére and boiling lake in Dominica, are the 
description of places that have been visited by others besides 
“Ulysses.” Nevertheless, all that he writes is sutticiently 
entertaining and substantially instructive. From the Far 
East, where he treats of “ Malay Life in the Philippines.” to 
the River Plate and Paraguay, where he is now resident 
British Minister, Mr. Palgrave has everywhere collected rich 
stores of diverse knowledge, which have been digested by a 
reflecting mind, and which are here presented in a graceful 
literary form, worth a score of the books of slipshod writing 
and the trivial or silly anecdotes that some travellers make 
haste to print. 

Twenty-fice Years in a Waggon, in the Gold Regions of 
Africa. By Andrew A. Anderson. Two vols. (Chapman and 
Tall).~A large amount of geographical information con- 
cerning the inland regions of South Africa, north of the Cape 
Colony and north-west of Natal and the Transvaal, is contained 
in these volumes ; but the narrative of travel, the accounts of 
dealings with Boers and other settlers or squatters, and with 
various Kaffir tribes, and probably also the hunting experiences, 
seem to belong to a period before the changes that have altered 
the condition of affairs. Mr. Anderson began his extensive 
and discursive Waggon-journeys in 1860, starting from Natal 
across the Drakensberg into the Orange River country, which 
he found very monotonous; in 1864 he explored the Transvaal 
and Griqualand West, now the Diamond Fields; afterwards 

e traversed Bechuanaland, which was then known to few 
except the missionaries, and crossed the Kalahara Desert west- 
hada ; m 1872 he went far into the interior, visiting Lake 
: Pie the Zambesi, and reached the southern tributaries 
- Yam e " sie ; on a different occasion he travelled over Great 

sant serps Damaraland, and Ovampoland, the western 

: 1e8 Of South Africa beyond the Kalahara Desert. These 
vee last mentioned, which are still comparatively little 
Genin ae recently been spoken of as a possible sphere of 
descipticn cern or colonial enterprise ; and Mr. Anderson's 
ita te are an seems calculated to be of more utility than 
though his ab Oo ee past state of things in the Transvaal, 
pede a0undant and exact notices of the physical 
iat y an topography, the soil and climate, and the 
of A ne pubs animals, plants, and minerals 
Namagualand fee Africa have an abiding value. Great 
South Atlanti VOlch extends 420 miles along the shore of the 

ntic Ocean, from the Orange River mouth to Wall- 
fish Bay, and on the coast of which j 

nr of which is Angra Pequena, a new 
W an possession, does not appear to b } _ 

ater and grass ar € & pleasant country. 
g are scarce even in the highlands. while the 


Coast, with the atrip of ; : 
an utterly barren cae igs fifty miles wide next the sea, is 


and in the kloofs or ravin 
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the 2 aluable when they are worked. To 
ia SChee Damaraland, extending to the Portuguese bound- 
the Byler a, eich seems to be a rather better country, as 
only hatbeas wo arge flocks of cattle, sheep, and goats. ‘The 
an important’ ¢ ee Bay, belongs to the Cape Colony, and is 
silver, also i, ling station ; there is much copper, lead, and 
einterice oat the mountains. Behind this country, in 
one of the most beautiful parts 
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open glades, well-wooded districts, a rich soil for corn, and a 
dry and healthy climate.” This might be worth looking after, 
in connection with the British Protectorate of Bechuanaland, 
which approaches it from the south; but Mr. Anderson says 
that Ovampoland is at present no country for emigration, 
being extensively occupied by “too many uncivilised natives, 
who are averse to whites living in that country.” These poor 
‘ Ovaheros,” as they are called, have, nevertheless, the character 
of being friendly, honest, and hospitable. although no mission 
stations exist among them. The author recommends the 
making of a good road from Wallfish Bay to Lake Ngami, the 
establishment of British sovereignty north and south of 
Wallfish Bay, and measures to encourage trade with the interior 
of South Central Africa. There is a good deal to be learned 
from this book, partly wntten from his direct observations, 
partly compiled, as we suppose, from other works on the 
subject. 

Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. From 
the MSS. of John Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre. T'wo vols. 
(W. Blackwood and Sons).—This series of contemporary bio- 
graphical memoirs, followed in the second volume by some 
cssays, of much historical value, on the social and economic 
conditions of Scotland after the Jacobite Rebellion of 1745, 
may be esteemed an important contribution to our studies of 
the past. The author, who was born in 1736 and died in 1814, 
was a friend of Sir Walter Scott, lived the life of a discreet 
and quiet country gentleman, cultivated the best society of 
his time, reflected wisely on his personal observations, and 
wrote the clear, elegant, unaffected English prose style of 
Hume and Robertson, which was perhaps as good as any 
written in ourown age. His papers, now edited with care and 
fidelity by Mr. Alexander Allardyce, author of the biography 
of Admiral Lord Keith, constitute a substantial work, con- 
nected by the affinity of its subjects, which fully merits 
preservation as a standard literary authority, and should he 
placed on the library shelf after Dr. John Hill Burton's 
excellent History, along with some publications of the 
Grampian Club and with the usefal compilations of Messrs. 
William and Robert Chambers. They will serve. besides, 
for those old-fashioned lovers of the best of the Waverley 
Novels who appreciate Scott's genuine vein of humour 
in his delineation of Scottish characters and manners as 
he actually saw them—a source of imaginative intercst that 
will outlive the puerilities of chivalrous romance—to recog- 
nise the truth with which Scott drew from nature in his most 
lifelike portraits of men not less typical of different classcs 
than distinctly individual persons. It is of the Baron of 
Bradwardine. Oldbuck of Monkuarns, Lawyer Pleydell. Dandie 
Dinmont, Bailie Nicol Jarvie, and other eighteenth-century 
characters that we are apt to think, not of Ivanhoe, Marmion, 
or Quentin Durward, as the real living figures in Scott's 
imaginative creations. We only wish that he had been allowed 
by the taste of his readers to employ more of his genius in 
depicting what lay immediately around him; for the robust 
vigour of the Scottish national temperament, and the circum- 
stances of his age and country, presented an abundance of 
dramatic subjects. Mr. Ramsay of Ochtertyre was not a great 
literary humourist, but a diligent and conscientions memor- 
lalist, and a judicious, friendly, veracious commentator on 
social and domestic affairs. During his residence at Edin- 
burgh, by constant personal intercourse, and after 1760, when 
he withdrew to the management of his rural) estate, by con- 
tinued private correspondence and visiting, he kept up an 
acyuaintance with the eminent lawyers, University professors. 
and clergymen of the Established Kirk ; and he learnt much 
of their predecessors. Duncan Forbes of Culloden, President 
of the Court of Session at the political crisis of 1745; Dundas 
of Arniston ; Baron Kennedy ; Lord Justice Clerk Erskine ; Lord 
President Craigie; Lord Prestongrange: Lord Pitfour ; Lard 
Auchinleck (Boswell’s father); and Lord Kames, the acute and 
ingenious philosophical writer, appear in this gallery as orna- 
ments of the Bench of Judges. Lord Monboddo, with his ver- 
satile cleverness and his eccentric whims, and Lord Hailes, the 
accomplished scholar and zealous antiquary, with several other 
notable men of the lawyer class, are here introduced. Among 
the men of literary note we find Adam Smith, Dr. Thomas 
Reid, Dr. Gregory, Dr. George Campbell, Macpherson, and 
Beattie, several principals and professors of different Scottish 
Universities, and several preachers or theologians in the Kirk 
ministry. But the general descriptions of the state of Scot- 
land a century and a half ago, the popular feeling towards 
the government of the Hanoverian Kings, the aspects of town 
and country, the state of agriculture, the relations between 
lairds and tenants and peasauts, the old local and family 
customs, the habits of the gentry and their ladies, the fashions 
of dress, of dwelling, of diet, and of drink, may prove more 
interesting to the ordinary reader. These Ramsay remini- 
scences are highly acceptable, making a very good book of its 
kind. 

Chronicles af Bow-strect Policr-Office. By Percy Fitz- 
gerald, F.S.A. Two vols. (Chapman and Hall).—tThe old 
building, nearly opposite the Covent-Garden Opera Theatre, 
recently demolished to erect a more commodious police-court, 
had many curious associations with London social history. 
These volumes, the work of a practised literary compiler, are 
filled with anecdotes of the Bow-street police magistrates, 
from Henry Fielding. the great English humourist and 
novelist, who occupied the bench from 1749 to 1753, and 
Sir John Fielding, his half-brother, who succeeded him, down 
to Sir James Ingham of our own day ; also, the Bow-street 
* Runners,” detective officers, and pursuers of criminals, 
including the famous Townsend, who died in 1832, and who 


“was a diverting character of strong originality; and the 


former police patrol, which was under the special direction of 
the Bow-street office. before the creation of the Metropolitan 
Police. In the second volume, bringing down the chronicles 
of notable inquiries conducted at Bow-street to a recent date, 
there is a much less degree of local flavour ; and such well- 
remembered events as the blowing-up of the Clerkenwell 
prison wall, in 1867, and the later dynamite conspiracy ; the 
conviction of Slade, the fraudulent “Medium”: and several 
different ‘orgerics, swindles, and bank robberies, are narrated 
on their own score. ‘Lhese transactions would perhaps be not 
less worthy of remembrance apart from the manner of 
their investigation at Bow-strect as the Chief Office for 
the Metropolis ; but the peculiar domestic characteristics of 
the ancient system there, under a singular administrative 
household or family of police officials, which did good service 
in the reigns of George III. and George IV., have a particular 
unique interest, deserving of antiquarian record. Henry 
Fielding, a name that will not be effaced from the list of 
ornaments of English literature, performed in 1753 the arduous 
task of breaking up a formidable organisation of gangs of 
housebreakers, street robbers, and occasional murderers, who 
had grown to be the terror of London. Sir John Fielding, 
though a blind man, exercised his office with the greatest 
ability and practical success; his plan, originally devised by 
Henry Fielding, was that of harrying and driving out the 
known babitual criminals from ail their local haunts and 


places of meeting, and circulating the “hue and ory” for the. 


arrest of highwaymen. It was he who also projected the 
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horse-patrol for the safety of the roads around London, which 
Sir Richard Ford permanently organised in 1805, employing 
fifty-four retired cavalry soldiers, with six inspectors. In 182}, 
the day and night patrol of the London streets was performed 
by a force of about eighty men, in addition to the old 
“Charlies” or night watchmen. But the most characteristic 
feature of the establishment was that of the “ Bow-street 
Runners,” whose sagacity and alacrity might bear comparison. 
perhaps, with the modern Detective Branch, though Townsend ?s 
suspected by the author of this book to bare been “ something 
of a impostor.” He seems, indeed, to have been a vain 
chatterer and boaster, flattered by the injudicious familiarity 
with which persons of the highest rank, the Royal Princes 
and the nobility, sometimes the King himself, would treat him 
when in personal attendance upon them; he was cunning, 
impudent, and greedy of fees and presents, by which he 
amassed £20,000. Some of the anecdotes told of his bold and 
pert sayings are quite in the vein of the privileged Court 
jesters in Shakspeare, but it is probable that he never said them 
to the exalted personages with whom he affected to be on such 
easy terms. Vickery, Sayer, Macmanus, Armstrong, Ruthven, 
Bishop, and Keys, are enumerated among the skilful and 
courageous detective offiecrs who contrived the discovery or 
apprehension of noted criminals in the early part of this 
century. George Ruthven, who died in 1844, landlord of the 
One Tan Tavern in Chandos-street, was the captor of Thistle- 
wood, the Cato-street conspirator, and of Thurtell, the murderer, 
and the detector of extensive bank robberies and forgeries; he 
was, indeed, considered the most efficient of the Bow-strect 
“Runners.” Portraits of the two Fieldings. and of Sir 
Richard Birnie, an eminent police magistrate, of Townsend the 
* Ranner,” and other persons, views of old buildings, and other 
illustrative woodcuts. are given in these entertaining volumes. 
The subject is of a popular nature, and is treated in an un- 
objectionable manner, but there is not much originality in the 
work. 

The Henry Ireing Shakspeare, Vol. IV. (Blackie and 
Son ).—Critical revision aud annotation still find employment, 
and publishers display their enterprise. in completing the 
presentment of the greatest dramatic poet's works, aided by 
all that English scholarship can do for their elucidation. 
This publication, which has reached its fourth volume, is the 
joint work of Mr. Henry Irving, the mcst eminent Shakspeare 
actor and manager of Shakspeare’s plays on the stage now 
living, and of Mr. Frank A. Marshall, the executive literary 
editor, aided by several competent scholars, among whom are 
Mr. A. Wilson Verity, Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. P. Z. Round, 
and Mr. P. A. Daniel, while assistance has been also received 
from Dr. F. J. Furnivall, Mr. Halliwell-Phillips, and other 
high Shakspearean authorities. Mr. Irving, in his prefatory 
essay on “ Shakspeare asa Playwright,” pointed out that the 
mighty genius of the poet would be most fully appreciated by 
regarding his plays as intended to be acted; they should 
be studied in the light of the explicit directions, and 
further in that of the implied stage directions contained 
in the text, and with regard to many points of gesture 
or by-play among the actors; moreover, as the words are 
intended to be spoken aloud, the “dramatic rhythm,” agreeable 
to the sentiment or passion expressed, has to be noted, as well 
as the sense and the metre. With these re;uirements skil- 
fully attended to, the use of the present edition should supersede 
every other in the viva voce recitation of the plays, as well as 
in the private social practice of reading aloud by members of 
a party, each taking his or her part. or in single reading aloud, 
as in preparing for a stage performance. For the mere literary 
student, nevertheless, who seeks the most complete knowledge 
of the text, its corruptions and its corrections or proposed 
emendations, and of the numerous allusions and citations that 
occur in it, with the explanation of phrases either obsolete or 
equivocal in meaning, this edition will prove as serviceable as 
another ; very brief notes to the purpose are put at the foot of 
each page, while there are notes of more elaborate discussion 
following each play. In order to guide the viva voce reader, 
whether at home or on a platform, who must omit some 
passages and rearrange others, to bring his recital within 
tolerable limits, the pieces which can be left out without 
detriment to the story or action of the play are set between 
brackets. Each play has a threefold introduction—firstly, 
treating of its literary history, the sources of the plot 
and any part of the dialogue, and the printed editions ; 
secondly, the history of its stage representations ; 
thirdly, original comment and critical analysis, not quoting 
the opinions of former critics. The time supposed to be 
occupied in the development of the story through the 
five acts of the play is carefully specified. With all these 
abundant helps, among which is that of small maps, very use- 
ful in the historica] plays, besides a variety of illustrative 
engravings, the “ Henry Irving Shakspeare” is a work of great 
practical utility. The volumes, published at regular intervals, 
are not expensive for a work of so much labour and research. 
The fourth volume contains the plays of “King Henry V..” 
“ Merry Wives of Windsor,” ‘Much Ado About Nothing,” “ As 
You Like It,’ and “ Twelfth Night”; and four more volumes 
are yet to come. 

WHALING IN THI SOLENT. 

The great whale which was caught off the Isle of Wight 
on Friday, Sept. 21, was successfully landed next day at 
Sea View. It bas been inspected by crowds of people. 
The dimensions of the whale are as follows :— Length, 
40 ft.; circumference, 20 ft.; estimated weight, 10 tons: 
length of mouth from point to top of jaw, 7ft.; length of 
fins, 4 ft. each; width of tail, 8ft. Great difficulty was ex- 
perienced in landing the huge creature. Some stout ropes 
having been lashed round the tail, eight boats began to pull 
away, and by dint of great exertions eventually brought the 
whaletosbore. In order to kill it some fifty or sixty shots were 
fired into its body by the coastguard and others, and the blood 
that flowed from the wounds dyed the water for a considerable 
distance. ‘here is some appearance on the body of the whale 
of having come smartly into collision with a vessel. ‘The 
whale made an effort to pass under the archway of fen 
View Pier, but without success. Its vitality, however, was +o 
great that when a hawser was put round his tail, after gun- 
shot wounds had apparently taken deadly effect, the whale 
made a sudden plunge, and quite overpowered the numerous 
boats engaged in towing. During the chase the excitement on 
shore became very great, as it looked as though the huge 
creature would escape. At one moment it was gradually 
making way in the direction of Ryde. When off Spring Vale 
the animal stuck on a sand-bank, and the combined effect of 
the bullets and exhaustion soon completed the capture. Large 
numbers of people visited Sea View, paying for admission to 
see the whale. The carcass is to be sold. 


Resolutions were adopted at a public meeting of the in- 
habitants of Berkshire and adjoining counties, held at Newbury 
on Sept. 20, in favour of the selection of the Berkshire Downs 
at Churn for the future annual meetings of the National Rifle 
Association. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
: ustus Harris has made a move in the right direction. 
With ackuirable tact, and carefully seeing his way beforehand, 
he has managed to shake off the clinging attentions of modern 
melodrama, n flashy and bedizened consort, and to devote him- 
self and bis persoual energy to a more edifying alliance. The 
heroes, impossible in their self-sacrifice, and the heroines 
improbable in their abnegation; the flashy Jews and White- 
chapel murderers, the romances of the bar and the tap-room ; 
the “ peuny plain and twopence coloured ” style of dramatic 
fiction that was raised into unworthy prominence by capital, 
scenic devices, and the prestige of the “national theatre 
have all been passed over this year in favour of a nobler 
subject and a far more ambitious style of art. Calling to his 
side Mr. Henry Hamilton, one of our most earnest literary 
workers for the stage ; claiming the assistance of such autho- 
rities on costu:ne—particularly of the Elizabethan period—as 
Mr. Seymour Lneas, the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, and the 
enthasiastic Mr. Wilhelm: using the full scope of the 
magnificent Drury-Lane stage for panorama, pageant. and 
procession, we are presented with a series of stage pictures 
illustrating the Armada period, the scare in England, the rival 
powers of Elizabeth and Philip, and the contrast between our 
insular dawn of freedom and Spain's degradation in connection 
with the Inquisition. As presented on the first night, the new 
drama was not without its faults. It was too long, too diffuse. 
Overweighted with extraneousand unnecessary matter, the story 
was lost in the mass of decoration. The drama could not 
stand against the vigorous assaalt of the archeologist ; but, for 
all that, now that the ship has been lightened by throwing 
some ballast overboard, ‘* The Armada” will stand forth as one 
of the most conspicuous and encouraging achievements of the 
successful reign of Mr. Augustus Harris at Drury-Lane. The 
interest of the drama is pretty equally divided between 
patriotism and romance. The reader of history and the 
student of romance will be equally satisfied. We see Queen 
Elizabeth not as shc might have been, but as she was—a 
made-up, red-wigged. powerfal woman of eight-and-fifty, 
prejudiced and patriotic, listless and apathetic at one moment, 
vigorous and domineering at another. We see the Court of 
good Queen Bess at Greenwich realised so far as history and 


existing pictures of the time permit us to do so, with stately - 


minuets, carefully-selected phraseology, and the statesmen 
of the period accurately reproduced. Scenes that have 
now passed away and are never to be restored to us are 
presented with gratifying accuracy. The corn-fields of old 
England; the quiet homely provincial life of old Ply- 
mouth ; the village of Charing,, with its old eross, in the 
days of the London apprentices; the cathedral of Old 
St. Paul's, before fire destroyed the metropolitan church 
and Gothic architecture gave way to the Classic design 
of Sir Christopher Wren ; the English people in the habit in 
which they lived in agricultural England, in provincial Eng- 
land, in Court and cottage, on high days and holidays ;—surely 
these things are more stimulating and are more lasting for 
good than houses on fire, railway accidents, murders in back 
parlours, ship scuttlings, and the realised horrors that distress 
and agitate our daily life? 

Not, indeed, that there is any lack of excitement in the 
new drama. The attack on the Spanish Armada off Calais by 
the English fire-ships, the firing of a good old-fashioned 
broadside, the manceuvring of the unwieldy war-vessels, the 
cheering, the shouting, the hand-to-hand fighting, and the 
expenditure of gunpowder, must interest a generation familiar 
alone with a scientific navy and armaments of a vastly dif- 
ferent pattern. It is something to be able to place on the 
stage, and to interest an audience with, one of the most 
realistic representations of one of the grandest achievements 
recorded in English history. But this is not all. The more 
romantic side of the story deals with the rescue of a young 
English girl by her manly lover from the clutches of a dis- 
solute Spaniard, who has denounced her to the Inquisition, and 
this leads us to the examination of that curious misconception 
and form of human error that, treated with care and good taste, 
need not necessarily shock susceptibilities or arouse any deplor- 
able religdousanimosity. Whatever faith we may hold, wecannot, 
unfortunately, blot ont every chapter of recorded history ; and 
though these scenes of torture, horror, and mistaken bigotry 
deal with the Inquisition and the Spanish auto-da-fé—though 
a Protestant maiden is led to the stake to be burned as a 
heretic and a sorceress—though the imagination is stimulated 
with cowled monks and friar inquisitors, and chanted 
‘‘ Misereres,” and all the mockery of martyrdom as practised 
in a Christian country. it may still be urged that there was 
another side of the picture. The new faith retaliated with 
bitter vengeance. and the old crecd siw its martyrs for 
conscience sake as well as the new. ‘The good taste that has 
distinguished these historical pictures cannot be too highly 
praised ; whilst simply as accessories to drama, such scenes as 
the rescue of the condemned woman by her lover are the most 
eloyuent and stirring that the new drama affords. In a certain 
sense. the battle on board the pirate Vixen. when the hero 
elects to save his country before the woman of his heart, the 
breaking up of the mummery of the Inquisition with the 
brondswords of the English sailors, and the processional 
pageant that escorts Queen Elizabeth to St. Paul's Cathedral 
to give thanks to God after a great victory—which, by-the- 
Way, Was supposed to be due far more to the elements 
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: ve j n to actual prowess— 
and the interposition of Prorctvory than even, the vaunted 
cae =e of the defeat of the Spanish Armada. In 
such plays of pageantry and scenic splendour at Dee 
acting asan art plays o subordinate part. All its subtlety an 
refinement are lost on a stage peopled with an army of super- 
numeraries and dedicated to din. It would require Jungs of 
leather to shout louder than the din of carpenters and scene- 
shifters. Consequently, Miss Winifred Emery can do little 
more than look pretty and engaging ; Mr. Leonard Boyne docs 
all he can Go when he is passionate and energetic. The one is 
a graceful heroine, the other a picturesquc hero. They both 
did their work loyally and weil; but assistance of a more 
practically useful kind was given by Mr. Harry Nicholls as 
the indispensable comic man, who gives to his Elizabethan 
jokes a decidedly modern flavour and a nineteenth century 
point to his archaisms ; and by Miss Ada Neilson. who gave a 
remarkably accurate and vigorous picture of the “ Virgin 
Queen.” Miss Edith Bruce, Miss Kate James, Mr. Beaumont, 
and others may be congratulated on their successful en- 
deavours ; but the play, as a play, will stand on its scenic and 
pictorial merits. ‘The ambitious ode spoken by Miss Maud 
Milton, and the tableau representing the historic game of 
bowls on Plymouth Hoe. after the picture by Seymour Lucas, 
will probably be sacrificed to get the play over by eleven ; 
but there will be plenty left to amuse and edify an audience 
not wholly slaves to frivolity and ingrained vulgarity. 

Something must be done, and done quickly too, to check 
the spirit of reckless discourtesy that distinguishes the first 
nights of new plays in London. Rudeness prevailed at Drury- 
Lane on Saturday ; still grosser rudeness was observed at the 
new Court Theatre in London. At Drury the “ yahoos” 
vented their spleen because Queen Elizabeth dared to wear a 
farthingale, and spontaneously said “Amen” when God was 
asked to bless her health and enterprise. At the Court Theatre 
no considerations of courtesy or good taste were permitted to 
weigh against the innate selfishness of the modern “ cad” who 
presumes to criticise modern plays. Unfortunately there is 
no other word for him. He isdisturbed on getting to his seat; 
he considers that the pit is not largeenough or the pit entrance 
is too sma) ; he has been upset; his vanity has not been tickled ; 
he has paid his two shillings, and he wants two guincas’ 
worth of room—so he begins to yell and cat-ca}l. He won't 
allow comfort to any human soul. A manageress may be 
anxious, an actress may be nervous, great enterprises may be 
at stake—what does it matter to the combative “cad’’? He 
has to make himself heard and felt. He did it with a 
vengeance on the occasion of the opening of the new Court 
Theatre: he hissed and howled, until very shame silenced 
him, merely because the architect of the new playhouse bad 
not satisfied his requirements. When will the stalls and 
boxes arise and cry down this boisterous bumptiousness ? 
When will decent people be heard in the chivalrous defence of 
powerless actors in antagonism to the rowdyism that threatens 
to wreck property and to discredit art? The new theatre is an 
clegant little playhouse; all was done that could possibly be 
done to make the playgoer comfortable; and yet the personal 
popularity of Mrs. John Wood and the presence of Mr. Hare 
were not allowed to weigh against the annoyance of a rush 
down a pit staircase on a crowded night and on the occasion of 
opening a new theatre. The programme offered was extremely 
interesting. Mr. Charles Thomas wrote a new comedietta 
called “ Hermine” that brought into prominence Miss 
Florence Wood, a young actress of strong individuality 
and uncommon promise; a girl of education who has style. 
distinction, and power. The majority of young actresses 
now-a-days are weak and pulseless. They are feeble, and 
possess the intelligence of the ordinary shop-girl—worthy 
creatures, no doubt, but with no nerve or stamina. Miss 
Fiorence Wood strikes us, at the outset, as a girl of no 
ordinary intelligence, and as a young actress of very remark- 
able individuality. To sec her s:and unmoved. with a 
sarcastic smile on her lips, when the pit showered on her 
unoffending shoulders their impudent sneers was a bit of 
acting worth remembering. The little play passed off as 
well as it could after so stormy a prologue. and then came 
Mr. Grundy's version of the funny French farce “Les Sur- 
prises du Divorce.” Somehow or other the play in the process 
of translation had lost colour. It went flatter than it should 
have doue: it had not been well rehearsed ; or, if it bad, some 
of the company had forgotten their instructions. Mr. Hare 
was admirable enough. and so was Mrs. John Wood. The 
comic despair of the one and the eccentric indifference of the 
other prevented collapse; but *“ Mamma” must be played 
quicker and with far more spirit if it is to run as long as the 
Court farces that he]ped to make the name of Pinero. By-the- 
way. Mr. Pinero is to write the next play at the new Court 
Theatre when Mr. Hare has packed up and gone off to manage 
his own theatre at Charing-cross. 

There are great events in the immediate future. Mr. 
Mansfield will play next Monday at. the Lyceum in “ A Parisian 
Romance.” On Tuesday the Globe Theatre will start a new 
career with “ The Monk's Room,” a play that is reported to have 
failed twice, and very distinctly, at matinées. Meanwhile, the 
clever “Mikado” is being acted for the last nights at the 
Savoy, and all the company are hard at work on the new 
opera by Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan, which 
will be the talk of all London in a few days’ time. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE. 
The Rieht Ion. Walter Henry Erskine, M.A., Earl of Mar and 
" Kellie, a Repre- 
sentative Pcer of 
Scotland, Premier 
Viscount of Scot- 
land, died snd- 
dently, at Alloa, on 
Sept. 16. He was 
born Dec. 17, 1839, 
the eldest son of 
Walter Coningsby, 
twelfth Earl of 
Kellie, C.B., by 
Elise, his wife, 
daughter of 
Colone) Youngson, 
of Bowscar, Camberland ; was educated at Eton, and graduated 
at the University of Oxford. He married, Oct. 14, 183, Mary 
Anne, eldest daughter of Mr. William Forbes, of Medwyn, and 
had three sons and six daughters. He succeeded to the Earldom 
of Kellie in 1872, and prosecuted successfully his father’s 
claim to the earldom of Mar. ‘This decision of the Lords led 
to great controversy, which ended in the Earl of Kellie being 
allowed the earldom of 1565, and Mr. Goodeve Erskine, now 
Earl of Mar, confirmed in the more ancient earldom—a title 
so honourably associated with the Scottish annals. 
LORD CRAIGHILIL. 
The Hon. Lord Craighill (John Millar), a member of the 
College of Justice, died at his residence, Ainslce-place, Edin- 
burgh, on Sept. 22. He was son of Mr. John Hepburn Millar, 
of Glasgow, merchant, and received his education at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. He was called to the Bar in 1842; twice 
filled the office of Solicitor-General—viz., in 1867 and 1874 ; 
in the latter year he was raised to the Bench. 
NAJOR BARTTELOT. 
Major Edmund Musgrave Barttelot, of the Royal Fusiliers, 
was treacherously assassinated, on July 19. in Central Africa, 
by the Manyema carriers provided by ‘ippoo Tib, when in 
command of an expedition in search of Stanley, and for the 
relief of Emin Pasha. This lamented officer was youngest son 
of Sir Walter B. Barttelot, Bart., C.B., M.P., of Stophain, 
Sussex, by Harriet, his first wife, daughter of Sir Christopher 
Musgrave, Bart., of Edenhall. He was born in 1859, and 
educated at Rugby and Sandhurst. At the time of his Lar- 
barous murder he was Major Ist Battalion Royal Fusiliers. 
He served in the Afghan War, 1879-80 (medal and clasp); in 
the Egyptian Campaign, 1852 (mcdal and clasp); and in the 
Souakim Expedition. 


We have also to record the deaths of — 

Sir Henry Anthony Farrington, Bart.. on Sept. 19, agcd 
seventy-seven. His memoir will be given in our next issue. 

Alderman Henry Scrase, J.P.. at his residence, [liguware 
Bassett, Southampton, on Sept. 18, aged seventy-nine. 

The Rev. Frederick A. S. Pendleton. Rector of St. Sampson, 
Guernsey, and formerly British Chaplain at Monte Video and 
at Florence, on Sept. 13. 

Mr. Charles Brooke-Hunt, J.P. and D.L. for the county of 
Gloucester, on Sept. 19, at Merton Grange, Slough, in his 
ninety-fifth year. 

Alexander Cook, R.N.. Commander H.M.S. Duke of Welling- 
ton, flag-ship at Portsmouth, eldest surviving son of the late 
Mr. Alexander Shank Cook, Advocate-Sheriff of Ross and 
Cromarty, on Sept. 18, at Elm Hurst, Southsea. 








* * We are happy to be able to state, on the very best 
authority, that General William Inglis, C.B., of Hildcersham 
Hall, Cambridge, whose death was announced in our Jast 
issue, is alive and well; and we mueh regret that the report 
of his death should have appeared in our columns. 


The annual conference of the Evangelical Alliance British 
Organisation began in Plymouth, on Sept. 25, with a con- 
versazione, which was followed by a largely-attended public 
mecting, presided over by the Bishop of Exeter. 

‘The race for the valuable Lancashire Plate at Manchicster 
on Sept. 22 resulted in the victory of Lord Calthoryes Sea- 
breeze, who defeated the Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire by three 
parts of a length, Baron Schickler’s Le Sancy being third.—'l he 
Newmarket First October Meeting opencd on Sept. 25 in some- 
what dull weather, and with a poor attendance. The Duke of 
We-tminster won the All-aged ‘Trial Plate with Dornech. Mr. 
L. De Rothschild the Selling Plate with Ketta, the Duke of 
Portland the Buckenham Stakes with Donovan and the Great 
Toa) Stakes with Ayrshire. Mr. J. Wammond the First Nursery 
Plate with Laureate, Lord Rodney the Maiden Plate with 
Claribelle, and the Duke of Beaufort the Thirty-ninth Trien- 
nial with Réve d'Or: and Prince Soltykoff's Gold walked cver 
for the Boscawen Stakes. On Sept. 26. the Duke of West- 
minster won the Zetland Stakes with Rydal; the succceding 
Sweepstakes fell to Simonia : and the Granby Stakes to Cedar. 
In the chief race of the dav, Wise Man was fist, Sandal 
second, and Maiden Belle third. 
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A VISIT TO THESSALY. 


A visit to the most interesting points in Thessaly is no longer 
a matter of difficulty, owing to the comfortable steamers 
which constantly ply between the Piraus and Volo, and the rail- 
way service which connects the latter town with the interior. 
Tolerable hotel accommodation also can be obtained at Volo 
and Larissa ; and brigands—the bugbear of former times—are 
ag seldom met as centaurs. Larissa has been under Greek rule 
for only seven years, and, in its badly-made strects, Oriental 
houses, and numerous minarets, still retains the characteristics 
of a Turkish town. The Turks are now rapidly leaving, and 
the population is said to have fallen from 20,000 to about 
7000, ‘The tall, needle-like minarets are nearly all that remain 
of the mosques. which once numbered about thirty. The ruins 
of these buildings and of numerous deserted Turkish houses 
give a very weird and dreary aspect to the rambling streets, 
an effect heightened by the barred and grated windows, 
which here and there top the bare walls of the prison- 
like residences that remain. Many of the houses are low, 
especially in the neighbourhood of the bazaar, and their 
humble proportions are still further dwarfed by the towering 
minarets. The town, however, notwithstanding its numerous 
ruins, seems to be entering ona fresh life. New and good 
streets are being made, and it is likely that a few years will 
see o great change in the aspect of the place. Leake describes 
Larissa as the most Ottoman town in Greece to the southward 
of Saloniki; and at the time of his visit its Turkish, masters 
were specially notorious for their insolence. A .Turk is now 
seldom seen: the champions of the Prophtt will not live 
where they cannot rule. Twelve hours suffice for the visit 
by carriage to Tempe, even if one goes to the village of 
Laspochori at the far end of the vale and visits the bridge 
over the river beyond the guard-house; but, if time is limited, 
little will be missed by making the rustic café under the 
plane-tree the limit of the excursion, and so saving quite an hour. 

We left Larissa at six o'clock on a beautiful morning 
last April, and were glad we had not started at an earlier 
hour, as the san, though already hot, had not yet dispersed 
the mists which rose from the low ground we had to drive 
over, and which chilled us to the bone. Makrychori and 
some other villages. formerly occupied by Turks, are visible 
from the road, near which also lie some old Moslem 
cemeteries. ‘The appearance of the latter is singularly 
desolate. They are not fenced in, but stand on the 
open plain as monuments of a régime which, happily 
alike for visitors and residents, is atan end. The tombs are 
marked by rough upright stones, very rudely shaped, and, so 
far as I saw, without inscriptions. The graves are not filled 
in with earth, but are covered with boards, over which a thin 
layer of clay is spread. It is necessary to walk among them 
with caution, a8 in some cases the wood has rotted away, and 
the graves have become open pitfalls. The vale proper begins 
ut the. village of Baba, where we arrived after three hours’ 
drive, and made a short stay to visit a curious old mosque, the 
interior of which has been turned into a burying-place. The 
road now passes Ambelakia, named from its vines; the fresh 
fountain Kryologon., and the ruins of a mediawval castle, which 
derives its name, ‘The Fair One’s Tower,” from a legend 
recorded in the Klephtic ballads. We reached Laspochori— 
i.e., “ mudtown "—about eleven o'clock, and then retraced our 
steps to the café mentioned above. Having lunched and 
drunk coffee ala furque in the usual frail and tiny cups, we 
spent a couple of hours enjoying our delightful surroundings 
and listening to the nightingales, who did not share the 
ancient shepherds’ scraples about disturbing Pan's noontide 
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slumbers. We did not see any serpents, but there were many 
beantiful green lizards, and occasionally an eagle was seen 
floating high above the rocks that towered over our heads. 
There has been no small conflict of opinion as to whether 
the leading characteristic of the vale of Tempe is savage 
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grandeur or sylvan beauty. Livy describes it as ‘a defile, 
the rocks on both sides of which are so perpendicular 
as to cause dizziness both in the mind and eyes of those 
who look down from the precipice. Their terror is also 
increased by the depth and roar of the Peneus rushing through 
the midst of the valley.” Modern travellers, while admitting 
that Livy's account is, in some respects, inaccurate, and that 
his description of the Peneus is singularly unsuitable to this 
part of its course, yet agree with him in representing the 
general impression produced by Lykostomo—i.e., the “ Wolf's 
Mouth,” as the valley is now called—to be one of gloom and 
terror. The poets, however, draw avery different picture of 
the spot. Homer calls the Peneus “ the silver-eddying,” and 
to Horace, Virgil, and Catullus the vale was the ideal of 
woodland beauty. Nor are the verse-writers alone in taking 
this view, for Alian, in his “Varia Historia,” has given one of 
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the most glowing and enthusiastic descriptions we possess of 
the valley. Variations of season or weather may, perhaps, | 
account for the widely divergent impressions which different | 
visitors have carried away. Holland, who regards the 
vale as an abode of gloom, paid his visit at the end 
of November, and expressly says that the weather was wet 
and cold. It was my happy lot to see this “feast for the 
eyes,’ as Elian calls it, in early summer, under a cloudless 
sky and bright sun. The ruggedness of the rocks was con- 
cealed or relieved by the rich foliage. The ground was gay 
with flowers; the air fragrant with their perfume. ‘The 
plane-trees furnished delightfal shade by the banks of the 
gently-gliding stream. Innumerable birds filled the woods 
with their song. As the day wore on we reluctantly took our 
leave, turning our backs on the richly-wooded vale, and again 
passing the old Turkish cemeteries, whose dreary and desolate 
eee was the only part of the journey suggestive of 
gloom. 

No spot in Thessaly is more calculated to impress a visitor 
than Kalabaka, the quaint picturesqueness of whose rock 
monasteries is absolutely unique. Above the slope on which | 
the village lies, great cliffs, towering to a height of several 
hundred feet, stand like isolated columns, and present the appear- | 
ance of having been severed from one another by the action of 
the sea. The monasteries which crown these heights are veritable 
eyries, and can now be approached only by ladders attached to 
the face of the rock, or by nets or baskets, which the monks 
haul up with oa windlass. How the ascent was mnade in the first 
instance is an unsolved mystery. The district was sometimes 
called Stagus—i.e.,‘* the Place of Saints” ; sometimes Meteora— 
l.e., “ the Elevated "—according as it was desired to emphasise 
the piety of the monks or the security of their retreat. Most | 
of the monasteries were founded in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, and must have been invaluable as places of refuge | 
when the country was in a disturbed state. They at one time 
numbered twenty-three, but now only seven are occupied. | 
Curzon saw manuscripts at two or three of the monasteries - 
but, at present, Meteoron, as the principal monastery is called, 
par excellence, appears to be the only one which has a library 
of any importance. The monks are very hospitable, and not 
only entertain the visitor by day, but are also willing to | 
supply sleeping accommodation. St. Stephen's is, perhaps, the b 
best monastery at which to pass the night. C. H 
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Mr. E. J. Physick, sculptor, has erected a handsome : 
sculptured memorial in Sicilian marble at Long Melford, [ 
Suffolk, in memory of Hyde Parker, of the 8th King’s 

Regiment, eldest son of Sir W. Parker, Bart., of Melford Hall. ~ 


The Southend Local Board have sealed a contract with 
Messrs, Arrol Brothers, of Glasgow, for the construction of a \ 
new pier, which is to take the place of the present wooden 
structure. The amount of Messrs. Arrol’s tender is £43,484, 
this being exclusive of the superstructures and the tramway, 
which will be tendered for separately, the total cost being |’ 
estimated at £60,U0U. os 
The seventh annual show of the Royal Windsor and Slough 
Poultry, Pigeon, Rabbit, and Cage Bird Association, which is 
under the patronage of Prince Christian, Viscount Curzon, M.P., 
Mr. R. Richardson-Gardner, M.P., and others, has been held 
in the Home Park, opposite Windsor Castle, and has been 
attended by a large number of visitors. It comprised 1441 
handsome specimens, arranged in 124 classes, and includes a 
fine collection of cats. Prizes to the value of about £2U0 were Ed 
awarded to the successful competitors. 4. 
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assured of not being lmportuned to purchase, 


CHRISTENING PRESENTS. 
BIRTHDAY PRESENTS. 
WzSs PLATE, of a Military 


character, specially designed to order. 
Figures or groups totroductpg the uniform of 
any regiment modelled in the highest style of 
art. Regiments recarning from abroad supplied 
With commplece outils of table plate, Old plate 
done up as new, 


PRESENTATION PLATE.—A 


magnificent stock of high-class plate, com- 


i‘ 
Li ttn 


Jessert-Stands, Candelabra, Race Cups, Bowls, 
Tankards, Beakers, Jugs, &e., at prices from £1 
tn £Lleve. Special and original designs by the 
Company's own artists prepared free of charge 
for comnilttees and others. 
CAUTION.—The Company re- 

grct to ind that many of their Designs are 
being copied Ina very inferior quality, charged 
at higher prices, and inserted in a similar form 
of advertisement, which is calculated to mislead 
the public, 

They beg ta notify that their only London 

retail adress {9 112, REGENT-STREET, W. 


“A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 

We know of no enterprise of recent 

years which has been crowned with greater 
suceexs than the Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ 
Company, of 112, Regent-street, who, Just seven 
years ago, openel thelr show-rooms to place Ue 
productions of their workshops direct before the 
public, thus saving purchasers the nunicrous 
intermediate profits which are obtained by 


‘middle-men’ oy bigh-class goods, Such has 
been the appreciation by the public that the 
Company have now the largest business in 
England, and are quite supplanting the uld- —— 
fashioned Dbouses that pride themselves upon \ 
havinw been established so many decades, but = 


have ntterty fale d to keep pace with the tines, ee 


and find it impossibie to depart from their long- 
credit erstem, entailing bad debts, for which cash 


buyers have tu conipensate” Court Journal. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 
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WEE? 


Four Solid Silver Salts and Spoons, in best Morocco 
Case, lined Velvet, price £2 10s. 





: services, Ce su Solid Silver Bayonet Top Hunting Flask, 
pues Tea and Coffee Services, Centre- Pieces, i counplete, price £2 68. 6d. 





Solid Silver Tea and Coffee Service, four Pp 
Best Electro * ” 


SILVERSMITHS’ 


a > 
f, \ \ 








« 


Solid Silver Two-Handle Challenge Cup, 
beautifully fluted, complete, with plinth, 
£12, £15, £20, £25, £30. 





N ANNE SERVICE. 
THE QUEE ieces, £23 158.3 Jug, 155s. 
£9 10s.; ” 653. 


ea atany per dozen. 
Solid Silver Kings Pattern Fish Bating Koives, £12 os : 
Best Electro-Plated ” 


COMPANY: 


FULECTRO-PLATE.—The Goods 

Manufactured by the Company are trebly 
plated with pure Silver on the finest Nickel 
Silver, are unsurpassed for durability, and are 4 
equal in design and finish to Solld silver. \ 


Although the priees in this Department are 
lower than charged by Stores and Furnishing he 





112, REGENT-STREET. 





Solid Silver Cabinet Photograph Frame, 


price £3 15s. 














Solid Silver Cigarette Case, 
price 25e. 

















k, to hold 


Solid Silver Flas price £4 


quarter ofa pint, 





CATALOGU 


Ironmongers, the quality i immeusurably = 

superior. i r 

GPOONS AND FORKS.—Trebly ‘ 
plated with pure Silver on the finest hard 


white Nickel Silver. Specially recommended 
for hard wear. ‘Thousands of testimonials re- - 
ceived from customers who have thoroughly f: 
tested thelr durability and excellence. Solid 4 
SILVER SPOONS and FORKS, 6s. 3d. per ounce. 


TABLE CUTLERY.—With best 7 
double retined Shear Steel Blades and ane r 
African Ivory Handles. Best Klectro-plates | 
Fish Knives and Forks, Dessert Knives cue 
Forks, Cake Knives and Forks, Salnad Baa hes | 
and Forks, Asparagus Servers, Tart Servers, &c. : 


APPROBATION.— Selected ‘ 
parcels of goods forwarded to the eye 

on approval when desired, Ce oon 

not being customers should send & 7 
reference or deposit. : 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS have | 


f 
the advantage © 
throwgh this means ay tamense London 


i upped dtrect from a 
Dawe, Chntatning all the Intest NOVe es. 
which are not obtainable in provin 


OLONIAL AND FOREIGN 

C Orders executed with the nuns sar vislGn ' 
faithfulness under the De cre Me-selec- 
fa member of the Company. y rely upon 

ie is left to the firm. customers 112) 1 and the 

Eon ‘aste and discretion being ‘fa personal 

ces being exactly the same 28 

selection were made. . 

ESTIMONIALS.—The numer 
T recommendations with favoured 5 ; 

‘tha’ Company have been te for youTs, is 
aenee ;ho have used their pla cellence aD 
(oMpleasing testimony to the ex 

p *. 


durability of their manufac tures. 


Ex 
ATE taken in 
OY bse for Cash. 


change 


1a 

ALS _aAwarded Seven G© S 

MED; Prize Medals and erred 10D nie 
asnour 6 special distinction res: 


anu 
Firm for the excellence of their ™ ae 
containin AH 
CATALOGUE, bean tifaily: ‘astra 
t saaetree to all parts of the world. 
sen 


SEPT. 29, 1888 


NEW MUSIC. 


EPITA, at TOOLE'S THEATRE. 
P Just produced with enormous success, after a run of 
joo nights in the provinces, 


PEPIta. LECOCQ’S POPULAR OPERA. 


Vocal Score, 3a. net, 
Pianoforte Scure, na epee ; 
i i ; : j ris >ar tune. 
ep ‘isa big success ; and people who wish to hear 
ful ene reglere ein humorous and dramatic eff ccts, ought 
to visit Toulo's Theatre.”—sStandard. 


PeEPitTa WALTZ and LANCERS. 





Armonged by BUCALOSSI., 28, net, 


TA QUADRILLE. 
CHAPPELL and Co. 50. New Rond-atreet. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 
HARMONIUMS, aud AMERICAN ORGANS, for Tire, 
Silo, or on the Three-Years’ System. New or Secondhand. 


NHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON-FRAMED 


jE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured Oxpressly fur 
Frisia. alinutea: from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 


parts of the World. 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guineas, 














HAPPELL and COS NEW ORGAN 
C HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 11 giinens 
to 90 guineas. 


f ‘ 
‘LOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 
C AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 guineas to 250 wuinena, 
Pronounced by the highest judges to fo superior to all others 
an quality of tone. ILLUS RA rED LISTS, Post-free. . 
CHUAPPKLE and Co., 50. New Bond-street: and 15, Poultry, Ec, 





OVES GOLDEN DREAM. LINDSAY 
LENNOX. 
] OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM (LINDSAY 


sENNOX), — This charining kone, SUNG by Mian 
SUSETTA FENN at CORSE GARDEN | PR 1 
CONCERTS, and all her engagements this Season, 2s, net, A 
charming new wallz-song sure to hecome opuiar, and will 
most probably become a rage this Reason. [tis one of those 
wetty little morsels of whieh one does not tire ina lmrry."-— 
Auartlaniptonstire Guardian.—LONSDON Meste Pc KLISHING 
ComPANy (Limited) 34, Great Marlboraugh-street, WwW. 


L;RARDS’ PIANOS.—Messrs. ERARD, of 


4 18, Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail 
Paris Mlukers to her Mujesty and the Prince ane *rincess of 
Wales CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
hearing the name of “Erard" which are not of thetr Wan. 
facture, For information as to aut hhenticity apply at 1s, Great 
Marlborough-st., Where new Pianos can be Obtained from 50g8, 


[pRarps PIANOS, — COTTAGES, from 
OBLIQUE fn ns gitineas, 
GRANDS, from 123 guineas, 





Founded, 183s; Rebuilt, 1487, 


OORE and MOORE.—Pianos from 16} gs. 
M tu 108 ga, Organs from 7 gs. to #0 pA, - Three-Y ears’ 
System, from 10s, 6d. per Month, or Cash. 

104 and 105, Bishopsxate-within, 


Lists free, 
London, EC. 


JOHN BROADWOOD and sons, 


reat Pultenev-street, London, W, 
GOLD MEDAT INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1985, 
GOLD MEDAL SOCLETY OF ARTS. Ies3, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from 25 th 250 guineas, 
PLANOFORTES for HIRE. 


B. CRAMER and CO., 207 and 209, 


J. Regent street, London, W., have a Choice selection of 
upwards of loo SECONDHAND Grand, Obliqne, Coltawe, and 
Syuare PIANOFORTES = and PIANETTES, hy the erent 
makers, at exceptionally low Prices; also Fifty Charen, 
Chamber, Chancel, and Cabinet Organs, Harimonitms, and 
Auierican Organs, either for cash, hy easy payinents, or un 
their Three-Years’ System. 


———___ 


NVENTIONS EXHIBITION.—The 

SILVER MEDAT har been awarded to J. BL. CRAMER 
and CO, for “general Kood quatity and moderate price of 
pianos.” Price-Lists free on Application.—Regent-atreet, W., 
and Moorgate-street, 


9 ad 
PLEYEL, WOLFF, and COS PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
Tllustrnted Lists Free, 

Bole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W. 


5,00 SECOND-HAND PIANOS for 


Returned from Hire. 

















SALE. 





(GREAT PIANO SALE.—END of LONDON 


SEASON.—Second-hand Broadwood, Collard, and Erard 
Pianos, very cheap. Tlustrated Catalognes and Descriptive 
Lists free, Packed free amd sent Coany part, 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO, 27, Baker-street, London, Ww, 


£b PIANOS; £16 PIANOS; £18 PIANOS. 


An early inspection is desirable, as these Pianos are 
being rapidly sold. Packed free, and sent to any purt of the 
Kingdom, Catalogues and Descriptive Lists Poat-free, 

THOMAS OL TZMANN and CO., 27, Baker-st reet, W, 


£?! BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


Pianoforte, suitable for & Choral Society. Should he 
keen at onee, Mlustrated Catalogues free: and all Pianos 
backed free at THOMAS OETZMANN and COS Great Sale of 
Pianos, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


$5 COLLARD.—Rosewood Cottage Piano. 


incised and wilt panel front, ivory keys, eee deli 
sconces, &c. Very Cheap. Descriptive Lists free of the 
(ireat Plane Sale at 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.S, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


—_ 


£# ERARD GRAND (cost double), Genuine. 


Full-sized Grand Pianoforte, seven octaves, trichord 
out, and all recent improvements, A remarkably 
cheap Piano, Descriptive Lists post-free of the Great) Prine 
Saleat THOMAS OETZMANN and COLS, 27, Baker-streer, Ww, 


£5 BROADWOOD GRAND (well worth 

In guineas).— Boudoir Grand Piane, full colnpass of 
Feven octaves, Patent pin plate, repeater check action, full 
trichord. A Magnificent Instruinent, AML Pianes packed 
free at tho Great Piano Sale at 
THOMAS OETZMANN and COS, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


’ + ~ 
D ALMAINE and CO.S PIANOS AND 
. ORGANS.—Re Senior Partner deccased.—Ahsolute Sale 
Previous to new Partnership. ‘Ten years’ warranty, Easy 
terns. Good Cottage Pianos, & Ruineas, 12 guineas, &c. 
Class 0, 14 Guineas, | Clase 3, 23 wuineas, Class 6,25 guinens, 
Class J, 17 Sineas. | Class 4, 26 guineas, Class 7, 40 guineas, 
Ciass 3. 20 guineas, Class 5, 39 guineas. Class *, 45 guineas. 
Atnerican Organs, ny the hest. Makera, fron 44 euineas up to 
Sitneas, N.B.—The railway return fare will be refunded to 
Poe purchaser of an Instrument Oxceeding 16 ghineas whose 
residence ig Within 300 miles of London,— 91, Finsbury-pave- 
iment, E.C, (Established 103 Years). 


Bown & porson’s (KORN 

sai gs a IB A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 

B®owy & porsoy's (1ORN PHLouR 
FOR THE NURSERY. 


Brown & POLson's (SORN [LOUR 
FOR THE FAMILY TABLE. 


Bown & POLson’s ORN [PLOuR 
FOR THE SICK-ROoM. 


B®own & potson's (CORN J sLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
‘LOR'S CIMOLITE is the only 
exper; Ghent rmless SKIN POWDER. 


: st,and constantly prescribed [ th t 
Omunent Skin Doctors, Post-free, Send 14 or 36 penny Stange. 
LOR, Chemist, 13, Baker-street, London, WW, 
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PROMENADE | 


eee 


A!*-LES-BAINS,—Grana Hotel 


Oue ofthe ost renowned and best conducted in Europe, 
- 300 sunny Chaiubers, 


Patronised by R 
table. Large war 





DIEPPE— Hotel Royal, facing 


Superior first-cliag honse, 


oyal Fainily 


THE ILLUSTRA 


Refined 


dens; lawn-tennis.—BEenxaacon, Proprietor, 


ee 


Worthily 


Nearest the sea, the casino, and bathing ¢ 





Oldeat rem 


rooms; po charg 


the whole Winter, 
hand, SHOW-shoenu, skating, 


Vide“ Alpine W) 


Mo» 


Fora Sumner st 
Of the most quiet 
Mediterranean se 
Vvewelation, vert] 
Sea-breezes, 
Hotels are grand 
| flere are 





In Magetane, 
Monaco ds the 0 

Const Which offer 

Bstiblishments 0 


hote, Open all the year, 
‘ ENEVA.—H6 


sheltered garden, Sanitary 
5f.a day. Write for Prospectus toJRAN SATTERLIN, Proprietor, 


LUCERNE — Hotels 


Lucernerhof, 
to the Schweizerho f. 


Vee 


Comfortable villas and 
Overy Comfort, asin some of 








the sea. 
reconimended, 
stahlishment, Table 


LARSONNEUX, Propr, 


tel and Pension Belle Vue. 


Itation as flrat-class bension, Middle of large 


arrangements Perfect. 


Terma, 





@ for lighting or service 





; T Dy C 


Schweizerhof and 
An extra Noor nnd two hew lifts added 
The clectric ltwht is supphed in the 500 


MAUSER FR ERES, Proprietors. 


RESIDENCE in the ENGADINE. 
\ Kursaal (HM Fl, above sea-level), open for 

New ice rink and sup Kallery, Milanese 
Coboweaning, 
rer its Medical Aspects 


ane sledelinys, 
“ (Churehithy, 


k L Oo 







AS A SUMMER RESORT, 
4). Monte Carlo, Adjacent to Monaco, is ane 
» Charing, and bteresting of spots on the 


A COUSE, 


and Hamneronus, 


Mhie Prine:paticy 
eo sttiimer heat as HIWiA Ss 
Phe beach rs eoy e 


lins a tropires] 
tempered hy the 


red with the Softese sand ; the 
With wariy Sea-bathis, and 
apartmente, 
OUP OW places of SUMMINEr resort 


replete woth 


Ny Sea-hathine fawn on the Mediterranean 


SUTOUIN Visitors the sulin 


Nthe hanks of the Rhine 


Venetian Fetes, we, 
‘NO fownoon the world that ean COMPA Ih 
Position with Munpte Corlolor tarps special 


Phere is, perlery 
the beanty of irs 
fasctnations whe: 
neh Dy the casita 
Kondo for reeling 
Testoratton of dre 

Asa WINTER 
ION Che winter 


ClO pleasires 
i etay tie rein 
Miost fre gente 
teed Miaaire tardies 
andy Cherta-twe iy 


aye, 


S fT. GO 


OM teconnt of prs Chterte, 


UML es auds 


CUURCMOHES as the 
- Theat re, Coneerts, 


Ps the favoured Clinare 


TE SCOMOEN Tit ads by the faeihties of cvery 


In Ciuses of 
cdths, 


sPitQlertyps 


Todas tas Mer tes Its 


Wines op disease, or for the 


Whoeh take 


Jesvantts of the REISPOe rate Warp def. The spear 


MS braved leps IW Biro 
Voperpecual springy. 


Oley 
Crs fear, Pacotyedeony 


tosherg, Motbutes 
Monte Chrpa is 


Aud forte tigate. Troy 





THARD 


SWITZERLAND, 


RAILWAY. 


The most direct, rapid, eturesque, and delightful route te 


Italy. | Express 
KE vcurstons 


from Ostend to 


to the Rig by 
Station, of the Gothard line, 


from Lucerne to 


Milan, 


Milan iy 
Mountain Railway, from 

Through-worng 
Baleony Carringes, 


hours, 

Arth 
Sleeping-Carn 
Safety Bhikes, 


elche 


Tickets at all Corres ponding Rawayestations, and at Cooks’ 
ANd Gaze's OMees, 





T HE HIGHLAND 


SANATORI 
chinates known. 
Just within the 


and winter altke ; 


Invahd by the 
Enelish chureh, 
States ign favor 
Ps. per drei, 

CHARLES Witur 
Vool; or A RTHUR 


WHat IS YOUR CR 
Is _¥ 


advance of 


S OF 


BRAZIL 


UM, in one of the finest all-the-year-ronnd 


Pinland, 
Southern 
ne change 


The 


bracinu, 2300 ft. 
Temperate Zones good Subbtier 
of residence 
the weasons, 
voyage from England or the Emred 


te fiur-weather ocean t 


Ctrenlar, with 
AM ON ESe Msq., By, 


further 


Above sen-ley el, 


forced on, the 
English Soctery 


My. "Ferins, pos. te 
Mtrtieudars, from 


Drury -buthdtiins, Liver. 


E. JONES, The Sabatoriun, S, Pauto, Brezil, 


sn 
EST and WHAT 


OUR MOTTO? — Seng name and county to 


. y 
CULLETON'S He 
73. 6d. 
The arma of thins 
seals und die«, ms 


Pedigrees traced. 


‘raldic OMce. 


Painting 
The correct: colours for liveries, 


hand and wife Nlended, 


. 6d, 


Modern styles,— 25, Cranbourn-street, Wi 


Steel crea, 
PLATE 


CULLETON's 

STATIONERY —a Ream of Pape 
stamped with Crest or Addreae, 
Wedding and 
and fifty 


Tuvitatson 
best Cards, 


GUINE 


1A BOX 


rome 
Ne chare 


In heraldie colours, 


Crest enurny ed on 


Book plates engraved inancient and 


of 


500 Envelopen, 
for engraving 
Cards, A CARD 


Printed, 2a, sd., PAST-fren, hy 


T. CULLETON | Sen} Engraver, 25, Cranbourn-street (Corner of 
c 


St. Martin'e-lane) 


Wil 


CHOCOLAT MENY E R. 


AMSTE 
EXHIBIT 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER 


RDAM 
TON, 133. 


PACKETS. 


Awarded 
the 


- 


GRAN ° 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


(SHOCOLAt MENIER in $1b. and 


For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, abd SUPPER, 


Eiehie 


-—Awarded Twen ty- 


PRIZE MEDAYT,S. 
Constanuprren anueally 
EXCCedsS 26.000 On ft), 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere, 





GHIRTS.—ForD's EUREKA. 


“The most perfect fittine ninede.’ 
Gentlemen desirous of purchasing Stuarts of the heat quality, 
S EUREKA, gos., toa, 455, half-dozen, 


should try FORD 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S 


THlustrared Self-me: 
R. FORD and CO,, 


LD SHIRTS Refron 


Randed, fine linen, three fo 


Fine, 9s.) Send th 


Special to Measure, 


EUREKA. 


Paris, 
London, 
New York, 





—Observer, 


SHIRTS, 


ure post-free, 
4). Poultry, London, 


ted. Wrist and Collar 


rés.; Superior, 73. bdo: Exera 





ree inet Jessi with eash. Hercurned ready for 


Wee carriage paukh—R. FORD and CO., 4], 


—The only FLANNEL, SHIRTS 
that never shrink in Washing, notift washed [oo timex; 
k.two for els: Extra Quality, two for ets, 
rite for Patterns and Scif-measure ty 

t(D and CO. 4, Poultry. Rondon, 


JEGiptus. 


Elastic, soft ag si} 
Carriage free. W 
kk. FO! 


@GIDIU 
di 


VESTS, anni 


Chest: Pants ten 
each: 
the lnulfeduzen, oS 
Makers, Ro FORD 


Pants, Sa, 0d. toss, dd, 


S.— GENTLEM 


mfeh, 22 ta Sse waise, 


ero and winter werlit, 
Vests, 4a. 6d. Co 6s, ad, 
> Half-Hose, os, Gd.. 7s. 6d, OS. Gch, 


Poultry, Londen, 


EN'S UNDER- 


32 to 48 Inches 


elf-inessure and patterns free from the Sule 
and CO, 41, Poultry, London. 





THE “PARKER” UMBRELLA (REGISTRRED), 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, 


000 SILK UMBRE 


from the ma 


Bulk. PARKER'S 


and mounted sticks, 


15.900 skoldain twe 


Re-rovering, &¢.. nea ly 


Works, Broom Ch 


nufactur 


hollow ribbed frames; 


lve months, List 


se, SheMeld. 


LLAS, 28. 6d. each. direct 


er, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 


beautifully carved 


Parcel Post free, 22. 0d, (or 3h Stamps, 
tnd Testimonials free, 
done.—J. BR. PARKER, Unibrelia 





(OCKLE'S 








AX TIBILIOUS 


PILLS. 


a 


((OCKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
e, 





(COCKLE's ANTIBIL 





(SOCKLE's ANTIBIL 





FOR LIVER. 





IOUS PILLS. 


FOR BILE, 





IOUS PILLS. 
FOR INDIGESTION, 





: N SPILLS. 
(COCKLE'S ANTIBILIOU poe a eeeae: 





Se oe 
INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


edy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
safest aperient for 


The best rem 
Headache, Gout, 
delicate constituti 


and Indigestion, and 
ons, ladies and children 


Uf all Cheinsts, 


TED LONDON NEWS 


Europe, | (GLASGOW 


+ Ib, 


THE DEATH SHIP: a Strange Story, By W, CLARK l 


RESORT, Manaee ceenjaes the first place , daaly 
on the Mediterhineny seaebardeyp. ° 


US Me reis AEC GOTL OMS. cid Tipe 


Whittafa, 


385 


International EXHIBITION | BRIGHTON .-—Cheap First Class Day Tickets, 
of INDUs rRY » SCIENCE, and ART, London to Brighton every Weekday, 
Patron—Her Moat Gracious MAJESTY the QUEEN, From Victoria, loam, fare, lis. 6d., including Pullman-Car, 
. SPECIAL TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, | Cheap Halt-Guinea Firge Cings Day Tickets tu Brighton, 
Excursions from all parts of the United Kingdom to Glasgow, _ “Very Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge, 
Marvellously Cheap Excursion Fares from England and Adinitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal! Pavilion. 


Ireland to Scotland. Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Bri rery y 
: : Ms s 3S Dray ghton every Sunda 
‘Land of the mountain and the flond : From Victoria at 10.45 8.1m. and 12.15 Jum, Fare, ine. " 


The R and of brown heath end shaggy wood.” 
ete J>4RIS.—sHoRTEsT, CHEAPEST 


1 Holiday Programme: A Tripto Bonnie Scotlang— 
A Visit to Glasgow's Great World's Fair the Exhibition. 
Via NEWHAVEN, DIEPPE 
EXPRESS DAY SERVICE—Every 











ROUTE, 
and ROUEN, 
Veekday as under :— 
London Bridge 


The Only International Exhibition in the Coited Kingdom in 
Ixsx, The Press of the) World Unanimously Record hig 


Exhibition the Highest Place in Exhibitions held in Great 
Britain since Lage, 


es Victoria Station, ‘ ig, 

Nearly four million Persons have already pasaed the : or hah ‘Den es 

Turnstiles—a number yreater than the entire population of Monday, = Oct. 1 § 45 a.m 8 50 ain. 8 50 pam, 
Scotlan Tuesday, oo a um ,, 035 = ,, 19 5 , 
WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, H. A. Hep.ey, Wednesday, 3 To ao ,, 10 40 ,, 1 Ww , 
Secretary. General Manager. Thursday," [4 nos, 110 ,, 14 ,, 

riday, a) ll So ,, WSs ,, 12 0 mdt, 


Saturday, o 6 7 oy, 710 ,, 6 35 p.m, 
_ This Express Day Service will continue running upto and 
Melange Tuesday, Oct. 16, 

FIXED SER VICK, > Leaving Victoria 7,30 P.m., and London 
Bradge s pom, every Week-day and Sunday, 

FARES :—BLendon to Paris and back—Ist Clasa, 2nd Class, 
Available for ty (urn within one month .. £2.78, ) £2 Ia, 

ha Class ie Tomy eects (by the ni Service), 32s, 
. : ae ASPACTOUS A Comes fous Station has been constructed 
ere JOUN R. WHIT ey, Faq. I ety Clhseiie we Hast Quay at Newhaven, wherein IMissencers will 
President of the Reception Comnittee - 1 And every Possihle convenience and cotufort, : 

Colonel J.T. NORTH, hak 
a 


AG Brittany, pane Paris, and Rouen, splendid fase 
Oo pitch e-Sheaqners, accomplish the wMESAKE between Newhaven 
J TALIAN EXHIBITION, 

THE GREAT SUCCESS OF Taw 


tne Dieppe frequently in about 3g hours, 
; Ce eat hese PH ens at “ve whaven and Dienpe. ; 
ene ‘ - ah AU En Drawing-Room ‘Ar owt ’ TUD On the Specia 
ITALIAN scCLEn ee PAINTINGS ant Moustnigs Das Vidal Thun each Way between Victoria and Newhay i, 
AC dand * pm, Daily, Wet or Dry, | batc ears Thon ae aS me ee 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, | MR full particulars, see Time-Book. Tourist 
Ou the * WILD WEST ARENA, | Progranonie and Handtilla, to be obtained at Victoria, 


Magners, Reproduction ot the London Bridie, or ANS other Station, and at the following 


J TALIan EXHIBITION, 


West Brompton, Earl!'s-Court, and West Kensington. 


atron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
Hon. President: 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 
Director-General] : 








el los ade Tickets May also he obtained i West- 
ar ~ oo The Geenery OMce, os, Recent-cirens, Piceadilly, and K, Grand 
TA LI AN EX H I BI TI O N, ie emit eee ee ST, Hayy's Agency, Cornhill ; 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FEPE EVERY EVENING. ce Be Opa sale-eirens Once, : 
Neapolitan Mandolinistx and Sorrento Singers, daily, gd AL SAILLE, Secretary and General Manaver, 








IMPERIAL 
Hotel an the distriet, 
Kee plete waedy CVery 


\ ALVERN 


Larcess 


HOTEL, — The 


Excellent SIDA On, 


LIAN "EXHIBITION. 


L 
T 
Admission tu the Exhibition, ps, Open 10 aam.te 2 Pn, 








Sette aaah S Comfort for famihes, Private BIEL 
VINCENT A, APPLIN, Sceretary, ees Dera me ra ane are Or Malvern Range. Special Droit. 
so Ss ———- Weel Btine Baths. Baths of every deseriptron, 


Maderate 
Manager, 8, Heavy, 
_ —- —__ 


[ RISH EXHIBITION, One eee 
OLYMPIA, KENSINGTON. | PUrCH BULBS. 
PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND, ' DIRECT FROM THE GROWERS, 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES, AST. ROOZEN and SON, 


Open 9 am. to Dm, Admission, ONE SHILLING, NURSERY MEN, 
Excurstons from all parts of England, Ireland, scotland. and | OVERVEEN, NEAR HAARLEM, HOLLAND, 
Pea Intending purchasers of Dutch Bulbs are invited to read 
— —— _ = : - ———- Ant. eaegal and ay eAlalou ve a ASK, ANd see the large 
‘ —_ RAVINE efected by dea Ing direct with the Grower, The Cata- 
L YCEU M sf THEATRE. Sole Lessee, ! yeu, ConTUnIng detaile of their Imiuense Collection of New, 
afr, ": NG, Rare, and Fine Bulbs and Plants, and particulars as to Free 











TO-NIGHT ar 9, 


ts Delivery, will be KUNE, Post-free, on application to them Ir to 
Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD in ww Age SRTENS and Cros ‘ uC 
DR. JERVIS, AND MID HY OL thew Agents, MERTENS and CO., 3, Cross-lane, London, E.c, 











Preceded at x, hy LESBIA, Classical Comedy in one Act, by 
Mr. a Payee leeala, Miss Be: trice Cameron, H 
MORNING *RFORMANCE, SATURDAY. nt 2; 7 . y i 
Rin von Nee He Every Seng. oa PARISIAN LE ragpe ier an Ae Why it Falls. Of 
eo we MT. Manstleld as the Ton Chevrial, a ny ’ ; 
Box-onice (Mr. J. Wurst) Open Dartly froin 10 to 3, HARLEY PARKER, Published hy FE. Minna 21, Claverton. 


Septet Be tae | sO,S.Ww, * Everyhody should read thig httle bon ““—Scotsman, 
VGYPTIAN HALL, SATURDAY NEXT, 
HERCAT. 


In the evening, ar Eieht o'Clock, HERCAT 
the Amenean Hlu~tonrse, Ventriloquist, ane Hiuimourist, wil 
reopen England's Home Of Masters and Will wive two repre. 
seneations Daiy.at Three ANA Erechlit oClock, UNO Cherise, 
Fanteurls, o8 > reserved MCUES, Ber dinreservedt, 2s. aud ds, 
Children under Twelve lalf-price, excepring to Che Is, seats, 
T.ckets at the Box-oMee ond all the Libraries. | 


. Se oe ae 7 a ee 
ERCA T.—EGYPTIAN HALL.—An 
‘nuirely New PROGRAMME, Cinbracing the Mystery 
of “SHE HERCATS latest amd greategr MVvention: his 
Ventitloqiial Melanewe, his Magical Surprises, snd Che Charm. 
Ink Vocal Quartets by the Celebrated Sisters JONGIMAN, 
- eee - eo — -—_—__—_ a a rN 
EPHTHAH'S VOW, by Edwin Long. RA. 
e “dephthal’s Reeurn © On the Mountains: and" The 
Martyr "—aON VIEW. with dis celebrated ° Aune Doweina,” 
* Leunrisut Crotouny Weat THE GA LLERIES, tux, New Bond- 
Street, Ten to six. one Silliue,. 


eee ree 
[HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 


Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died, 
NOW ON VLEW at the DORE GALLERY. 35, New Bond-street, 
Woth lis other creat Pictures, Ten to SUN Daly. One Slatding, 


Elevonth Edition, 1s. ; bost-free, lz Stain ps, 





















“They comeasa boonanda blessing to men, 
Tho Pick Wick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


THE HINDOO PENS. 


N°2 HINDOO PEN. 
“umm MACNIVEN & CAMERON 
“EDINBURGH 



















Nox, 1, 2, and 3, 
WITH DIA GONAL POINTS. 


“ We commend them to their living namesnakes,” 
—Court Journal. 


these Pens. 









2347 Newspapers recommend 


6d. and Is. per Box, Sold by all Stationers, 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


WORTH er CIE.., 


= : ses ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 
AND POPULAR NOVELS. Es 















r 8 E NEW GALLERY. Regent-street.— Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society. The first Exhibition 
Of Chis Society will open on OCT, | NEXT, 


WALTER CRANK, President. 

ERNKST RADFOKD, Secretary, 
NEW 
A 











RUSSELL, Author of “The Wreck of the (rrosvenor,” &e, 


ovals, i 
THE YOUNGEST MISS GREEN, By FW. ROBINSON, | “ART WHEN 
Author of TPEROP DIVE te rei TH DI RWEN7 
THE DAUGHTER OF NIVES, iy LEIT Me "ENT, | 
Autharof “Cites Loy ers," Ac. 8 vals. STEPS NATURE 
THE DUCTILESS, By the Author of “Molly Bawn," | 
“Phybass ey Vol. crown ava, ts, rT} 
A CREATURE oF CIRCUMSTANCES, By HARRY IN FAILS. 


LANDER, Svols, 
A MODERN DELILAH. By VERE CLAVERING. 
S vols, 


London: HUerst and BLACKETT, Limited, 
ENTIRELY NEW SERIAT WORK. 
Part I., now re dy, price 7d. 1 Melding Barge Presentation 
Place, 


(THE WORLD OF ADVENTURE. Each 


Number will conta 64 pares 4t0, fully Tlnstrared, 
The Stories will be Absolutely true, and yet lore INnCorestings 
than the most CXCiting Works of Netion, ; 
CASSELL and COMPANY (Limited), Ludgate-hill, London, 





CORSETS made from mcasurement, and specially 
fitted, from 24 to 20 guineas. 


CORSETS and SUPPORTING STAYS, for De- 
formities, Curvatures, Spinal Complaints, and Defects 
of the Figure, under medica] supervision, 


| 
| SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, from 1 guinea, 
Full Descriptive Circulars and Measurement Forms 
on application, 


134, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 
ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 











Ready Oct... price 2s, Gd; cloth gilt, 3s, od., 


QOLVED MYSTERIES: Or, Revelations of 
h a City Detective. By JAMES MGOVAN, Author of 
“Brought to Bay (i3th Edition), “ Hinted Down" 3eh 
Edition), “Striunee Clies” loth Edition), and “Traced ane 
Tracked" oth Edition, ; 

James MGovan, King of Detective Writers, universally 
Tuitated, bare approached by none s no mere sensationalist, 
butone who sounds the depths of human nature. 

Patton comes of MGovan's Experiences hin Vealready been 
sold, exclusive of German ane French Translations, 














London: Simpkix, MARSHALL, and Co, Samples and Price-Lists, post-free, 
Edinbureh: MENZIES and Co, Bnitdvente "em ) Hemstitched +a 
Ladies’ - 2/45) Ladies’ ., aa3 38 
Now ready, at all Libraries, L vol. crown BVO, 6g,, Gent's -. *. ge" Gent's... °° aed" aS 
HE HAUNTED TOWER: Being the Stor 
fh of Koland Trench’s Disappearince, as Related by his 7 R BINSON 4 CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
Brother. Edited by BEVIS CANE, . —. 


London: SPENCER BLACK ETT, 35, St. Bride-street, E.C, 


18, post free, 


ENLARGED TONSILS CURABLE 
WITHOUT CUTTING, | 

By GEORGE MOORE, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPps and Co., 170, Piccadilly. 


6 eethams 
we eplycerine 
yeumler 


Is the most perfect Emollient Milk for 
PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING 
THE SKIN EVER PRODUCED. 


It soon renders it Sort, SMOOTH, and WHITE; entirely 
removes and prevents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, &c., 
and preserves the SKIN from the effects of the 
SUN, WIND, or HARD WATER 
more effectually than any other preparation. 


No Lady who values her complexion should ever be 
without it, as it is Invaluable at all Seasons for keeping 
| the SKIN SOFT and BLOOMING. 


BEWARE OF INJ URIOUS IMITATIONS, 
‘“‘BEETHAM " is the only genuine. 


ttles, ls. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists, 
oe Free for 3d. extra by the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 











One Shilling, post-free, 


[DIGESTION : ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
J. Errs and Co., 170, Piccadilly ; and 4x, Threadneedle-street. 


Now ready, 


THE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


x, containing Numerous Eneravings from the 
hence Paso N EWA : Tables of Stamps, Taxes, and 
Licenses: Eclipses, Remarkable Events, Post-OMce Reus 
lations, and a great vanety of Useful aod interesting Inform. 
atton. The Trade snpphed by G. Vick Ens, Ansel-court (172), 
Strand; and H, Wilhama, 48, Old Bailey, London. | 


‘(HE MATRIMONIAL HERALD and 

. FASHIONABLE MARRIAGE GAZETTE isthe orieinal 
and only recognised medium for High-clasa eG as, 
The largest and most. successful Matrimonial Agency in the 
World. Price 3d.; in envelope, Add. Address, Epiton, 
40, Lamb's Condutt-street, London, W.C, = 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


air ia turning grey, or white, or falling off, 
use “ The Mesiten Hair Renewer.” for it will Haha ely 
restore inevery case Grey or White Hair to its original co our. 
without leaving the disagreeable smell of most Restorers, 
It makes the hair charmingly heauti(ul,as well as Peds 
the growth of the hair on bald a puts, where the g oe are 
not decayed. “The Mexican Hair Renewer id ah ry 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 38. 6d. per Bottle. 
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IN THE SPINNEY. 

HE lads and lasses come 
here in the summer 
evenings to tell that old, 
old tale which is ever 
new; but there are 

ae -. . many honrs in the day, 

wag Seg and many days in the 

Le 5 eee" year, when the spinney 

=~ js ag absolute a solitude 

oe as Candide himself 









oR “~.—- could have desired. 
aia ~ ‘here are noble 
ee -. old oaks about it, 
coe ~ and some stately 


wae are apn l/=>-~ beeches, contrasted 
ae ee by the lithe grace- 
a ae falness of the silver 
birch ; and the paths wind through thick, clustering brambles, 
where the blackberries arc ripening as fast as premature fingers 
will permit ; and you may find some clumps of bracken which 
already begin to show the inflnence of the coming Autamn. 
From a rising ground on the north you look down into a deep 
villev. lined with lawny slopes, and freely sprinkled with 
time-old trees—trees of patrician bearing, not like the young 
upestarts which flaunt about our suburban gardens and 
avennes—trees strong in the strength of years, and throwing 
out their lusty branches with a fine air of freedom and 
independence, and maintaining an erectness of stature which 
speaks of the vigour of maturity. At the bottom of the valley 
nestles a tiny lake, or pool, which at one end reflects the 
snadows of a portion of the wood, but elsewhere lies open to 
the smiles of Heaven, and on clear, bright days does its best to 
absorb as much of the sunshine and the azure as its limited 
compass will hold. Some pleasant-looking mansions are scat- 
tered up and down the sides of the valley ; not so many as 
to detract from its picturesqueness of aspect, and yet in 
aufficient namber to invest the scene with a certain homeliness 
of character ; while, in one direction, a tall spire lifts itself 
above & group of environing trees, fixing the eye asa land- 
mirkx. On the eastern horizon looms a vast cloud, which 
indicates the neighbourhood of a mighty city ; and sometimes, 
when the wind disperses it for a while, you get glimpses of 
towers and roofs and domes, and the sun strikes upon surfaces 
wuich reflect its rays with power; and further south, on a 
wooded ridge, rise towers and arches of glass, belonging, one 
might think, to some fabric of magical creation. The inter- 
vening space, broken by gentle undulations, is filled in with 
masses of foliage and colonies of houses, to which the distance 
happily lends a softened outline and subdued colouring ; and 
church towers and spires are dotted here, there, and every- 
where, for without them no English Iandscape—to use the 
phrase of the auctioneer—would be complete. 

From all these signs and evidences of multitudinous life we 
return into the solitariness of the spinney. We cannot wholly 
shut out the neighbouring world, it is trae, for the swift, 
sudden rush of passing trains breaks constantly upon the ear ; 
but I am not sure that this is not one of the greatest charms of 
the spot—that it is so near to, and yet in a sense so far from 
the sweeping currents of everyday activity. The scream of 
the engine does not silence the modest song of the chiffchaff, 
or the sweeter strain of the linnet ; and butterflies whisk to and 
fro, and bees buzz about among the briers ; though you may 
hear now and again the chink of the bricklayer'’s trowel from 





THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NE 


en ean te ts ea 


ew buildings in the road below. I think the solitude 
chat is naeat SR cigu. and certainly most enjoyable, is the 
solitude that lies just outside the hum of men—the solitude that 
wecan abandon ata moment's notice—the solitude that is relieved 
by echoes of near-at-hand humanity. ‘There we are alone. and 
yet not alone ; we enjoy the pleasures of solitude, and escape 
its pains. In this unfrequented spinney Tam as much lord of 
all | survey as was Alexander Selkirk on his lone island in the 
pathless wilds of the Pacific; but, more fortunate than he, Tam 
not oppressed by the terrors of solitude, because jn a half-a-dozen 
minutes I can happily restore myself to social life and com- 

ionship. 

Peer he sue of the birds now grows feebler every day. The 
fullness and freshness of the spring, the ripeness and strength 
of the summer, are gone. A robin has perched on a bough of 
yonder chestnut. and sits and watches me with black beady 
eves, but is as silent as the maiden in the fairy tale before the 
prince appeared who woke her into life and speech. <A black- 
bird creeps through yonder tangle of bush and briar ; but he, 
too, reposes on his past fame as a sweet singer. The chaffi nches 
still call to one another, though their time of silence is fast 
approaching ; and snatches of a thrush’s song drop through the 
air like golden spray; but, compared with its “consort” of 
Imppy voices in the vernal dawns and noons, the spinney is 
now as hashed and still as the poet’s “ banquet-hall deserted,” 
when the lights are fied and the garlands dead, and the merry- 
makers make merry init no more. Oh! for the joyous days of 
Jane, when the blackbirds piped high up among the green 
branches of the oak, which are now so loaded with acorns; 
and the tit built her nest and warbled in the blackthorn ; and 
the mavis carolled in the leafy ash; and the willow-wren sang 
his dainty song amid the leafy coverts ; and all the spinney re- 
sounded with the various melodies, which crossed and recrossed 
one another like the eddies of a stream—or the different parts 
of a fugue by some great master—until the separate strains 
gradually melted into one another, and formed a continuous 
flood of harmony. 

The birds are going, and so are the flowers. The children, 
in the chill autumnal days, are hard put to it to make up their 
posies. <A few delicate blue-bells are left to us, and the 
yellow petals of the crowfoot have not wholly vanished ; 
golden elecampane stil] grows freely, and the purple heath 
spreads in glorious patches over the common. There are 
happy hedges where the late honeysuckle flowers, and sunny 
fields are yellow with the rag-wort, and tufts of golden broom 
line the steep banks in far-;way lanes; but here, in the 
spinney, we have no such old familiar faces. Though as yet 
the foliage of oak and chestnut and birch has but just felt the 
touch of Autumn's fingers, the flowers have passed away with 
the warm noons and the early sunshine; and the children, if 
they find their way into the spinney, must be content with 
blackberrying or acorn-gathering to exhaust their exuberant 
activity. Or they may gather the arrow-shaped bryony-leaves, 
and twist them into a wreath which even Beauty might be 
proud to wear; and the tall yellow fronds of the brake-fern, 
or the feathery grasses which are now so plentiful, shall help 
them in their pretty pastimes. 

Yes; the wild flowers have faded out of the spinney, and 
are dying in the hedge-rows ; the grass on the leas has lost its 
look of freshness; a few leaves have begun to drop on the 
outskirts of the wood. The ivy flutters on the wall; the rich 
pears tumble from the bending bough; the twittering 
swallows are making ready for their flight to warmer lands ; 
and while we are still waiting for the summer that this year 
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has cheated us so sorely, the presence of the autumn is coming 
fast upon us. We see its burning touch on the green leafage, 
which it covers with tiny spots of yellow, and will soon 
kindle into a thousand rare magical tints and shades ; we feel 
its breath in the chill airs that blow at early morn and again 
as day draws in; we know that it folds itself round with the 
dense mists that gather now over valley and meadow, and 
steal up the hills almost to their sammit. All the sights and 
sounds of the country warn us September is swiftly giiding 
by, as that the autumn will soon assert its power of decay in 
lane and field, in garden and orchard, among the pastures, 
and—in the spinney. W. H. D.-A. 











Lord and Lady Londonderry opened on Sept. 25 a new 
wing and hospital wards at the Meath Hospital and County 
Dublin Infirmary, which were built with money bequeathed 
by two gentlemen named Barber and Bury. 

Harvest home was celebrated on Sept. 25 at the Philan- 
thropic Society's Farm School, Redhill. The society is a 
hundred years old this year, and claims to have been the first 
to deal with juvenile crime in a hopeful, systematic way. 

Ludgate-hill is again attractive with a display of Civic 
purple and fine linen, for Messrs. Samuel Brothers are again 
exhibiting gorgeous costumes, this time for the retainers of 
Mr. Alderman Gray, Sheriff-elect. 

An Exhibition of Pictures was opened on Sept. 24 in the 
Wolverhampton Art Gallery by the Mayor. The loans include 
one of Landseer’s works, sent by the Queen, from Buckingham 
Palace, and exhibits from the National and Liverpool and 
Manchester Corporation Galleries. 

The Walsall Science and Art Institute was opened on 
Sept. 24 by the borough member, Sir Charles Forster, Bart., 
amid great rejoicings. The Earl of Bradford gave the site, 
and the cost of the structure (£5500) has been met by the aid 
of Government grants, amounting to about £1300. 

The council of the National Rifle Association met on 
Sept. 25 to consider the relative merits of the Berkshire and 
Cannock Chase sites for the new Wimbledon. It was resolved 
to defer a decision on the question, to give further time for 
inquiry as to obtaining a site nearer the metropolis, and to ask 
the Government to assist the Association in the matter. 

A meeting of the City Commission of Sewers was held at 
Guildhall on Sept. 25, Mr. H. Pannell presiding. A letter was 
read from the City Architect, stating that the whole of the 
property on the east side of Duke-street, Aldgate, had been 
rebuilt to the new line of frontage, and that the Commissioners 
might therefore take possession of the ground between the 
old and new line of frontage, for the purpose of widening and 
repairing it. The finance committee recommended that this 
should be done, and the court agreed accordingly. 

The Registrar-General reports that 2463 births and 1298 
deaths were registered in London during the week ending 
Sept. 22. Allowing for increase of population, the births 
were 248. and the deaths 109, below the average numbers in 
the corresponding weeks of the last ten years. The deaths 
included 32 from measles, 20 from scarlet fever, 24 from 
diphtheria, 22 from whooping-cough, 11 from enteric fever, 
78 from diarrhoea and dysentery, and 4 from cholera and 
choleraic diarrhoea. The deaths referred to diseases of the 
respiratory organs, which had been 130, 148, and 184 in the 
three preceding weeks, declined to 179, being 21 below the cor- 
rected average. Different forms of violence caused 69 deaths. 
In Greater London 3247 births and 1629 deaths were registered. 








MAPLE and O©O., Manufacturers of 

DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. The largest  aseart- 
ment to choose from, a8 well as the beat possible value, 
Three more honses havo Just been added vo this important 
department. Half a century's reputation, 


JAPLE and COS NEW SPECIMEN 
_ DINEING-ROOMES, decorated and fully appointed with 
furniture in’ pollard oak, brown oak, Chippendale mahogany, 
antique carve! oak, American walnut, and other woods, are 
now open to the public, and should be seen by all Intending 
purchasers, 
THESE ROOMS are not only helpful as 
showing the effect of the furniture when arranged in an 
apastinent, but also most suggestive as regards decorative 
treatmicnt, as well as a guide vo the entire cost of furnishing 
in any selected style, 





THE SEVILLE LADY’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags ef rich Persian designand colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £3 15s. 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MAPLE and CO. devote special attention 


to the proluction of high-class DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE that will efford permanent satisfaction in 


wear. The numerons recommendations with which Messrs. 
Maple anl Co, have been favoured by cu-tomers who have 
used the furniture for years is a pleasing testimony to the 
excellence of the articles, 
WAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 
SUITES.—The LICHFIELD SUITE, in solid oak, 
walnut, or inmhogany, consisting of six small and two elbow 
chairs In leather, dining table with patent serew, also Karl 
English sileboard with plate glass back; and fitted wit 


celliret, 16 zuine ts. 


MAPLE and CO.—DINING-ROOM 


SUITrES. -The STAFFORD SUITE, comprising six 


sill chairs, two easy chaifts in leather, telescope dining 
table, sideboard with plate glass back and cellaret, and dinner 
waggon, in light or dark oak, walnut or ash; very substantial 


in character ; 23 guineas. 
PURNITURE FOR EXPORTATION, 


VISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are 






BLIGHMENT in the world. Hundreds of Thousands 


J ‘4 
Pan od y~< : 


o@= 
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IN DIAN CARPETS. 
INDIAN CARPETS AT A TURKEY CARPET is, above 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—MAPLE and CO. receive 
all the Finest Qualities of INDIAN CARPETS direct 
from their Agents, and sell them at Importers’ Prices, 
thus saving buyers of Indian Carpets at least (Wo  — Hoasessor. 


intermediate profits, 
EY A 
APLE and CO. have also a great i iE ots CARPETS T 


PERSIAN CARPETS AT 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.—AIl these goodsare bought 
by MAPLE and CO.'8 Agents in Persia, and sold at 
Importers’ Prices, thus saving purchasers of Persian 
Carpets at least two intermediate profits. 


be fully displayed and minutely examimed 


Rpecial Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MAPLE & GO 


TOTTENHAM-COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 





FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


Im THE WORLD. 
TURKEY CARPETS. 


number of really fine Indian Carpets, measuring only the Largest se Sih of TURKEY CARPETs, 
about 12ft. by oft., which they are offering at the low but, having a Branch House at Smyrna, with Agency at 
price of 7 guineas, as well as a varied assortment of Ouchak, the centre of the weaving district, are able to 
other sizes at proportionate prices. @xercise close supervision over the whole process of 
Manufacture which is the only way that excellence of 

colourmng and workinanship can be guaranteed. In this 


two interinediate profits, 


CARPETS. — MAPLE and CO. offer exceptional FLOORING for Dining, Billuird, or Smoking 
facilities tobuyers of ORTENTAL CARPETS. The coods Rooms; also for Ball-rooms, Public Halls, Vestibules, as 
are exhibited in ware-rovoins, some of Whichare ore thin well as for surrounds to central carpets. Maple and Co, 
a hundred feet long, so that the very largest carpets can are now showing all the New Designs and Combinations 


vf Wood at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE SEVILLE SETTEE, Persian Design and Coverings, mounted on velvet, £7 10s. 


a 


sliagton. 








all others, the most suitable for the Dining-room, 
its agreeable warmth of colouring enhancing the effi’ 
of the furniture and decorations, and andicating alike 
the good taste and comfortable creunistances of 1t8 


IMPORTERS’ PRICES.--MAPLE and CO. are not 


Way, Maple and Co. save Turkey Carpet buyers at least 


MAPLE and CO._PARQUETERIE 
TO BUYERS of ORIENTAL JfAPLEandCO.—PARQUETERIE 





MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by Special 

Appointment to her Majesty the Queen. The aystem 
of business is as established fifty years ago—namely, small 
profits on large returns for net cash. Acres of show-rooms 
for the display of first-class manufactured furniture. 


MAPLES FURNISHING STORES are 
the largest in the world, and one of the sights of 
London. Acres of show-rooms, The highest class of furni- 
ture, carpets, and curtain materials. Novelties every day 
from a)) parts of the globe. Halfa century's reputation, 


MAPLE and CO., Timber Merchants and 

direct importers of the finest Woods, Manufacturers 
of Dining-Room and other Furniture by steam power and 
improved machinery. Tottenham-court-road. Factories: 
Beaumont - place, Enston-road ; Southampton - buildings ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, Islington; &¢, 






















THE SEVILLE CENT.’S EASY CHAIR, 


In Saddlebags of rich Persian design and colourings, mounted 
on velvet, £5 10s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES. 
500 IN STOCK. 


MAPLE and CO-BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The WHITBY SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
consisting of wardrobe with plate-glass door, tollet table 
with glass affixed, washstand with marble top and tile back, 
pevertal cupboard, and three chairs, £10 15s, Tlustration 


MAPLE and CO.—BED-ROOM SUITES. 

The SCARBOROUGH SUITE, in solid ash or walnut, 
including wardrobe with plate-glass doors, and new-shaped 
washstand, £12 15s.; or, with bedstead and spring bedding, 
£17 10s. Designs and full particulars free. 


| MAPLE and CO.—BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than 

Ten Thousand BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising 
some 600 Various patterns, in sizes from 2ft, 6 in. to 610. 6 in. 
wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase, 
if desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing 
from designs only, where but a limited stock 1s kept, is thus 





< at ae avoided. 
INVITED to INSPECT the largest FURNISHING APPLE and OO., Uphoisterers by JFYFUNDREDS of THOUSANDS of POSTAL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 
3 pes ate pe ec, Jae EET RENBR ONT ct Samres ghy Mov, MAPLY an CO, greece a On 
a @ reputation o acentury, tn : B Tite ” ediate very. . souda Inarked in 
for immmoriiate Havin coe all oe Park careoci Soutuampton-buildings, Liverpool: pai, figures for net cash—a rysten established 50 Cer ty ekeane: and apply 4 any a that can aa” be 


uired in Furnishing, at the same price, ff : 
any other house in England. Patterns sent and quotations 


Ta piappontion of sail focamy. )6LMAPLE & CO., London, Parjs, Smyrna, & 134, Calle Florida, Buenos Ayres. given free of charge. 
i | ; 7 
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VAN HOUTEN'S SR [PENHAM &, SONS 


BEST ax ' COOKING APPARATUS, KITCHENERS, 


LAUNDRIES, LIFTS, ENGINEERING, 
GOES FARTHEST. ELECTRIC LIGHTING, ELECTRIC BELLS. 
EASILY DIGESTED.—_MADE INSTANTLY. 


___WIGMORE-STREET, LONDON. 
LANCET.- —" Delicate aroma.’—" PURE and unmixed.’ 


BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. —‘ 1 is admirable.” — 


“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


PERRYIAN PLANISHED 
HEALTH.—" PURITY is beyond question.” 


POINTED PENS. 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 


SEPT. 29, 1888 




















They are SA erie ction for those persons who 
wrife mepidly, s almost Impossible to take Chem 
stick in the Aner spurt or tor, and they do not 
require dipping nearly ag often as other pons, 


N.B.—The Ladies* Pattern, No. 1208, price 1s. 
per Box of Twe Dozen. 


Price 1s. per Box, or 3s. per Gross. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Go. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. Wrocesace: HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


_ PORTA TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


“ Among the most’ useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century 1s ENO’'S 
‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
it has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. 
“FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable; 
upon it rather in the light of a luxury. As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 
over-indulgence in eating or drinking, ENO’S : FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 


In cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 








There is no doubt that where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
The effect of 
As 


a nursery medicine the instead of children disliking it, they look 


freshness and vigour. 
PLEASANT. COOLING. 

REFRESHINC. 
ey & INVIGORATING. 
, ou) } > 


taken in all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady's Journal. 





o—~ 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, SE, 
BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


ROBINSON % CLEAVER’S LINEN Y. 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. iy pu LE NCY. and | 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold. from 8s. 6d. per | T apidly enre Ob 


doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. Ld. per aoz. &e, “Sunday T imes 
eradicate, lo cure the dine ase, and that his treatment is 











| BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.M. TRE QUEEN, 


SOMONE ORR, & CO., 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Violins. Sec Oie amnesia 6 , Ladies’ and Juvenile Outfittere, 


Violoncellos. Tailors, and Hosiers, 


BoTLE's MusIcAL —s 
| 


, Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. | 


| 


Cornects, 
Band Instruments. 
Musical Boxes. 





sity without semi-starvation dietary, 
Guitars. CUFFS: For Ladies, Gentlemen, and | the true one seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he 47, WIGMORE - ST., CAVENDISH - $Q., 
ct eae in Children, from 5s. Id. per doz. nai dors not loure er but builds up and tones the LONDON. W 
ums. ate fig #e . hs Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). EONAR 
Ls Price-Lists and Samples, post-free, sustem, p I 
Pianos. [ie F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, HYGIENIC UNDERWEA 
Peal ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST. G R 


Specialties in Slender Waist Com- 





binations and Undervests. High or 








Flutes. ’ THE OLDEST AND Low Necked (Patented). 
Concertinas. These are woven ina thinner texture 
Drums BEST at the waist where the body 1s protected 
. > by the Corset, thus improving the 
Melodions. iz ‘5 fynre. Manufactured in pure Sanitar 
G. B T THE QUEEN ool, Tens Wo ol, Natural Woo 
- c > . o, Si t 
U LER, Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— et atic ete arin Nk," ana fextures 
Dec, 22, 1883. Bodices of Waren Cotton, Woollen, 


~ 29, HAYMARKET, LONDON. = 
Illustrated Price - List st (Sixty Pa Pages) post-free. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EP PSs’ SS 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


“CONNELL” MONUMENT WHISKY (IRISH). 
WALLACE’ MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH). 
THE “‘ BALLYHOOLEY WHISKY (IRISH), 


(HEGISTERED BRANDs,) 
Wholesale and Export of J.& J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd., 
* LONDON and DUBLIN. 
j ALKER'S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
Au Hine trated Catalogue of sth BASUSS aud Clocks al 


reduced prices sent kgs on applicat 
__ ION W Al, REN a 


and Silk Stackinee ette, whieh fit per- 
fectly to the fleure, and Sponsec 
Bodives in White aud Natural Wool, 


Trousseaux, Layettes, Millinery, &. 
Price-Lists on Application. 


Sold by Grocers, Jronmongers, Cabinetmakers, | 
Oilmen, &e. 


Masuracrory: VALLEY-ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 





POLISH. 


TEETER PEARL MERCH 


| PEARLS DIRECT FROM THEIR PEARLWMG FLEET 
| 18 NEW BOND S'W. 





ORRS PATENT. 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANYEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in 41b., 41b., and 1 1b. Tins. 
BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, 





&C. 














Now Ready. Tenth Editicn, 
CONTENTS :—Symptoms of Dvs- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen: 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspepties; Beverages, Air, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dys speptic Cases. Sent 
for one stamp, 


M® Address: Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. 











—— 


[= ] EFT OFF CLOTHES purchased by Mr. 


Co nil : ats 2m, Necent- street, 
J ‘ ren t and Mrs. L, PHILLIPS, Old Curiosity Stop, 31, “Thayere 


THE BEST REMEDY For INDIGESTION. 





street, Manchester-square, Landon, W. Bs umker’s reference, 
appointments kept, parcels receive attention, rea stub. 7) yeura, 


Ce = 


_TORPID LIVER 


Bibi: 





MARK, 





CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for 


INDIGESTION. 


See Testimonial, sclected from hundreds :— 
. * Croytlon, 1885. 
Having been a sufferer from Indigestion 
for many years, I am happy to say that I 
have at last not only been relieved but 
perfectly cured by using Norton's Pills, 
and confidently recommend them to all 
suffering from the same. 
“J. Wiixrsoy.” 


For other Testimoniala, sce Monthly Magazines. 
Soup EvERywueERR, price 1s. 1¢d., 28, 9d., and lis, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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TRAVELLING BAGS 1 % DRESSING GASES 


MAPPIN & WEBB'S Ms sso 


ILLUSTRATED BAG CATALOGUE (No. 2) POST-FREE. 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; POULTRY (scuiccs™), CITY, LONDON. 


Positively cured by 
these Litile Pills. 


They also se Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and ‘Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowaij- 
ness, Bad Ta-te in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Bide, ete. 
\ They reguiate the 
oo — BOWels and prevent 
Consiipaiion uu Piles. The smallest and 
easiest totake. 40 ina phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not grip? cr purge, hut by their gentle 
action please all who use them. Estab i 
| 1856. Standard Pill of the United States. * 3a 
eae at ls. 34d. Sold by all Chemists, or seiit 


"T Rostrated pamphlet free. Britkeh D:pot, 
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46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 5.0. 
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ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION 


RHEUMATISM LUMBAGO. 
SPRAINO. 


% 
DAME 
a ae 


aq BRUISES == 1 
CHEST COLDS [3 
SORE THROAT from COLD- STIFFNESS 


Prepared only by ELLIMAN SONSaC? SloughEng | 





The Hon. Sec. North Ferriby Athletic Sports writes :— | 
» June 20, ISS, 


“Tam pleased to infarm yon that your Embrocation 
is very extensively used fn our village.” 


The Championship Team ef the Finchley Harriers 
slates °--- ' 


' TIEE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


KNIGHT FTHE ORD R:FLEOPOLD. FB: LGIUM 


KN.GaT or THe LEGIONcFHO CUR 





Incontestably proved by Thirty Years’ Medical Experience to he : ere 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOUs! EY rlicAcIoUus 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, A 


ND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


Sos ie eee ~ 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Dr. PROSSER JAMES, 
Lecturer on Materia Medica, London Hospttal, 
“Dr, DE JONGH's Oil contains the whole of the active 
ineredients of the remedy. and fs easily digested, Hence 
its value, not only In Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 
but in a great nnmber of enses to which the Profession Is 
extending Its use.” 
JOSEPH J. POPE, Esq., M.RB.C.S., 


Late Staff-Suraeon, Army, India, 
“ The value of ‘hydro-carbons * in all debilitated states 





of the system ix now becoming thoronghly recognised, 


Dr. Di JoNGH’s Oil places in everyonc’s reach a reliable 


Dr. THOMAS NEDLEY, 
Physician to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
“The most uniformly pure, the most palatable, and 
the most easily retained by the stomach, fs DR. DE 
JONGH’s Light-Brown OIl, I have habitually prescribed 
it in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, with very beneticta] 
results,” 


LENNOX BROWNE, Esq., F..R.C.S.£., 
Sentor Surgeon, Central London Throat Hoxpitat, 
“The action of Dr. DE JoNGH's Off has proved, in 

my own experience, particularly valuable in many cases 

of Weakness of the Singing and Speaking Voice, 








SEPT. 29, 1888 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL 
Pag OUTFITS. 


di Mossrs. SAMUEL 
i BROTHERS have 
realy for imimediate 
use a very lai go assort- 
ment of B..¥s’ and 
YouTHs’ CLOTHING. 
They will also 
be pleased to send, 
upon application, PAT- 
TERNS of MATERIALS 
for the wear of Gentle- 
mcn, Boys, or Ladies, 
together with = their 
new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of FPasH- 
10N8, containing about 
300 Engravings. This 
furnishes detalls of the 
various departments, 
with Price-Ltsts, &c., 
and is a usefn) Guide 
to Fashfonable Cos- 
tume for Gentlemen, 
Boys, and Ladies. 


Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ “ Wear-Resisting " Fabrica 
(Reg.) are especially adapted for BOYS' HAhD WEAR, 





“ Ange. 17, 1883, | andl valuable remedy.” 


“ Persons taking part in any athletic cxcrcises should 
give the Embroestion a trial, as it not only relieves 
spraius and bruises, bue also prevents any of the ill 
effects caused by over-exertion.” \ 


- UMBRELLAS. GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE! 


(LIMITED), | 
Late A. B. SAVORY ano SONS, | 


WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 
11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. M F | | | N } S 
Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain cotn half- 
‘ , 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &., 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. | 


~  -HALL- AARK 2D SILVER BRIAR PIPE. 
heautifully chsraved or plan, a teather- 
cavered case. Free hy Parcel Post, 38, 6d. 
A.W. ABRAHAMS, 2, Edgbaston-street, 
i Primi n ge tise ta, 
See Wholesale Alsi. 
factnrer, Jil. 
ey toed Catalogue 

fren. 





Sole Consignees—ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
CAUTION — Resiat mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds, 














dependent on Bronchial or Laryngeal Irritation.” 
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OX &o 
/ imiteo® » 


EE THIS }NAMEISON 
'SEVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


S.FOX & 'COLIMITED 


Drawing j-size, 
















pak 


cid 


hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 
= zs .. £10 
310 0 


dial a ee 


ditto, FOR INFANTS AND INVALUIDS. 


OOD. 


Ditto, in SILVBR Cases ie a 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. 

































































PP PEL HY GPM i 
18-ct. gold, our own make. Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. | 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have panne 
added to their celebrated frames : I 3 a & 
decided improvements (protected by SS RY ne OS S\ 
Letters Patent) which give increased si 3 | eee ae 
Umbrella. (Pre 5 Koo CD | PHE (GUN OF THE [>ERIOD.” 
\ aa OQ ys be om : RADE MARK. ~ Reed. 
SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- eee — _ HONOURS, PARIS, 1878, = fi 
| ee : Ga ng ——~4 + DIPLOMA & MEDAL,SY DNEY, 1879, a0) i 
acre the Steel specially for all RARER RN a YU ys SS Pee ee eS a eg 
their frames and are thus able to j a ae ( \ 2 
: provide exceptional quality at a Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5. £5 10s., £8, £8 108., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. Oa a, ( oy x 3 3 
eee nominal price over inferior | Mlustrated Pamphict with Prices of Watches, Chan, Seats, Jowallery and Clocks, of ail the newest Patterns, forwarded gratis s/f @ WS = i 
makes. and pos ’ y S 3 
| 
| = bf 
ran | re 
By ‘ Ae Royal - 2 g 
| Special Pn as EON Appolutment, S A S (} N | as) 
\ = oy [a - Fe, 4 |e 23 
a <r S- =) 
| LADIES’ DRESSES. | wale ETER ROBINSON'S COURT and FAMILY Bs, ( ¢ Dp StaeRor MERIT Hi 
| af a ASQ? an AMIL OLTING' S 
NEW PATTERNS FREE. < P MOURNING WAREHOUSE. TRIGGERS AND MEDAL AT. | 
| | EC to 262, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. & TUMBLERS; Oy MELBOURNE 88), RS | 
| N RECEIPT of LETTER or T | 
| S P E A R M A N O Mourning Goods wilt be forwarded to any ones G E. LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
RET Te cibeeann eames Eau ce ene fictinyy Xs Rite Anson and Decley's Locking, Cocking and Auto. | 
> estrad), vt a Chiy ever. e Safety Bo is as "fee PCM po e 4 
| S Pp E A R M A N Address -PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warehiuse, Negent-at. fhe HAE at ects The fone. ie neenek i. 
! 5 NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the qroh tea eee A RICO HE HT eee 
tichest tal 4, can be Wed by STE <SON Iifles, fro op ‘as, : -erjod.” seis ea 
PLY MovuUtTEe. upon ACMH IAG He Connect Fant ee sRsA Aten nena showin laa. ale een hanonee Cae fies fi ‘N aliens 
Cle rs | 
are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment af goods, When you can buy it at half the price from the Maker? Any | 
EX U and to take orders, tromedately on receipt of letter or telegram, Eun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.0,, and remittance 
| ISITE DRESS MATERIALS Reyent-street, Nos. 256 to 262. Renae it ae Sons it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
Allowed, sho oA) : > reVOly R 
AND FPRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at f[ | ity ten! novelty in the tds. LEWIS, Gan Saker, 
Very moderate charves, | 2 and 33, Lower Loveday-street, Birminghun. Estab. 2x30,” 
| ROYAL NAVY SERGES. ILKS, V ; <i eaeemeeean 
S aioe VELVETS. BROCADES, an immense J 
The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest | | Dreasea. Patterns free. He Wey latest. prodmetions. Cor: Sant losand 
prices. In Pure Wool only. UR SPECIAL “ Good-W ’ 
: , SPEC -Wearing ” MAKES of 
Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length fs cut. Orriark Bary FIBA delivery from “Como,” 3s. 1d., 
: : ; 5 H Xd v ° No brush fred. - 
| -ianelven not trong Agente oF Drager ee eat See TERS 
| ; , pers. Para Auber SANE, all very moderate in price, varying equal to patent leather, to cots’ IAP 
. 8, n 
| ; BUY DIRECT FROM NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A a week in alll weathern Mund can bo washed of 
: SPEARMAN heautiful variety of New Designs from 1} to 6 guineas. Band polish romaina Sold everywhere. 
AND SPEARMAN, BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely 
New and Novel. 








PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 


a - 


THE “LILIPUT? 


PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
26 to 262, REGENT-STREEBET, 





USE 
FRY’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Articole, please ask for 
*Fry’s Pure Conoentrated Cocoa.” 








PETER ROBINSON | 202220 7atzouse, 


—— 














THE. Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 


should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 
| ELV ETE FN London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
| eg qualities at most reasonable prices. ) 


BPR MIGHTIERS ry ay STHE SWORD 5 | 
PENG : 


val ; 
koe eks le 
a7 4 

1 





“Tt is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 


Certain | HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


Rheumatism. 


Major PAKENHAM, Longstone House, Armagh, 
writes :—"" The Electropathic Kelt has completely 
cured me of rheumatic gout. | suffered tntense 
Bf ayouy Jor two years. I now JSeel strony and actree.” 















Free 
a of Fifteen te ah 
: | Price 16s 6G d.— with seft Leather Case 4 Cord 
| The “LILIPCT” is a very useful, ght, but strong 
| 














vest-pocket Fletd and Opera Glass, Its particular and 
newly-invented Perfeet Achromatic Combination Glasses 
are made in aceordance with the directions of the Tech. | 
nleal Artillery Commission Ottice of Pottiers (France), | 
and render the * LILEIPUT ” equal if not superior to all 
the large and cninbersame glasses venerally used in the er ere ak Oe 
Army, Travelling, Theatres, Races, &e. 60.000 fn use all . we 
over Europe, Thousands of best testimonials, | 


aE. BRAUSS & CoOo., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
ehonu Holder for Is, 6d. af all Stationers, 


Parnis—t. AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 
or puost-free from 


, 3 sa ve ee a oe . 7 a | 
a # ii | A a, so) a oe FEDERATION ; 
q ° \ Pa oo a ; ee ee SS HOLDER 
i 3 | e : ' ANT! ro : a = 
pod | ) a Pe, ; 








Tuk BALL-Powwrep PENS never scratch nor 
spurt: they hold more ink and Jast longer, 
a gage Six sorts —fine, medium, broad—6d. and 1s. per box. 

The “FEDERATION” Tlolders not. only 
prevent the pen from blotting, but give a 
rm crip. Price 2, 4d... ane 6d. 
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. PPL LLP 
g Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
gy Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphiet & Advice free on 
applteation to Mr. ¢. Bo Harness, Conse 
ing Electrician, the Medtenl Battery (0. Lid. 
Only Address, 


LONDON, W. 
52, OXFORD ST ci 


5 Call toeday, if possibic.or write atonce 



















Assorted Bor of 30 Pens for is, Tedor with 


































my ™ 
nt 8 : < OLDEN HAIR —Robare’s AURKOLINE 
ee ee Lede : produces the beantifal golden colour so mueh admired. 
se One oi ee WECT. REVER REQUIRES GRIRDIXG. Fete a OR ON & GLASS Warranted perfectly harmless. Price 4s, 6d. and 109, &L., of all 
oe at a EDINBURGH principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 





Mis - : Wheleeals, 61, Frith-strest, London, W. 


 =2y = Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Bernere-st. W. 
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iched at the Office, 196, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of Middlesex, by INGRAM BROTHERS, 198, Strand, aforesaid.—SaTURDaY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1888. 
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Se oe Ue 


REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL PUST-UFYICE FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD, 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1888. 
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THE JALAPLA PASS AND LAKE. 


THE SIKKIM FRONTIER OF 


THIBET., 


WITH 
COLOURED PICTURE 


8 
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ENCE. 


By Post, 63». 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 

The life of any man, as it was really lived, would, it has been 
well said, be the most interesting reading in the world; it 
would, perhaps, not be “family reading”; I can fancy, in 
xome cases (though not, I trust, in my own), that there might 
be a thought, just here and there, which would be hetter 
relegated to an appendix than published in the body of the 
work. And, next to an autobiography of this class. it now 
appears that a Diary is the most popular of publications. It 
ix supposed that this form of literature is composed every 
night, with the same regularity (or perhaps even greater) 
with whichthe author says his prayers ; that nothing of con- 
sequence is omitted, and nothing set down in malice: and 
that the fact of the graces of composition being absent is 
itself an evidence of the genuineness of the work. I have 
known some eminent diarists whose observations have been 
recorded in volumes with a locked clasp. and which have 
strained the curiosity of their families to the uttermost, but 
without exciting mine. I have noticed them at their dreadful 
trade, and made a “mem.” myself of how the thing is done ; 
and the method does not inspire confidence. In the first place, 
they are all tired of the business. Having been at it so long, and 
boasted of it to others (‘This minute and trustworthy record of 
events extending over a period of fifty years, Sir, cannot but 
have its value when I shall have passed away,’ &c.), they 
don't like to give it up; but the enthusiasm with which they 
first set about it, and bought the books and ruled the lines, 
has passed away. Of course, they no more expected 
any immediate return for their labours than one does 
from planting an oak; but the oak can grow of itself 
and the diary can’t; they find the continual ministration 
to its wants intolerable, and then they don't continue them. 
No; there are immense intervals, after which they write it up 
to date. I've seen them at it. I know by the expression of 
their faces as they chew the top of their pen all their little 
difficulties. “ Was it Tuesday or Friday? Hanged if I can 
remember! And was it Jack or the Bishop who told the story 
about the girl and the seraphine: it sounds like Jack, but 
then what does he know abont seraphines? Was it a seraphine, 
hy-the-by, ora seraphim? or, by Jingo, wasn’t it, after all, 
asemapbore? That's the worst of not putting things down 
at once.” But it’s not the worst; there are often half-a- 
dozen blank days, and every one of these has to be filled up 
with occurrences—by the imagination. Whenever I see a 
diary produced in a Court of Law I feel the same sense of 
incredulity as when an expert in handwriting (or, indeed, in 
anything else) is ushered into the witness-box. It is no 
wonder that History has such a bad name, when we remember 
that she is the natural offspring of Diarics. 


A new argument against an undue prolongation of our 
days comes from that “ brave,’ but, as it would seem from the 
context, slightly impolite country, “little Wales.” There is 
living, near Swansea, a lady who has contrived to reach, even 
under our unimproved conditions of existence, the respectable 
age of 108 (she is “in receipt of parish relief,” but that is an 
accident which seems to happen to nine centenarians out of 
ten). “She can distinguish vessels, easily, four or five miles 
out to sea.” If she can do this, she must, in her youth, have 
been nearsighted, and establiehes a statement made by oculists 
that as near-sighted people grow older their sight improves ; 
it has not done so in my case, but I now perceive that I have 
only to wait long enough. At 115 this lady will be, doubt- 
less, able to read the vessels’ names, and exchange signals with 
them with her pocket-handkerchief. So far the advocates of 
longevity can boast of their example ; but she has a daughter, 
a young creature of 87, who comes to see her at the work- 
house, doubtless (being Welsh) in a hat even taller than 
those in the modern fashion. A fellow-countryman of hers, 
we are told, met this maiden the other day, and asked her (as 
in the ballads) whither she was going. ‘I am going to see 
my mother, Sir,” she said (‘ Sir, she said,” probably repeated). 
“Oh, yes, I dare say,” replied the rude Welshman : “a likely 
story. You with a mother alive? yah!” and soon. If this is 
the sort of treatment which our daughters, in the flower of 
their age, are likely to meet with, until people get used to our 
being centenarians, it certainly seems another reason why we 
should remain as we are. 


——ae 


Iam gorry to see that even a cyclist now and then gets into 
trouble. The advocates of this admirable form of exercise would 
fain persuade us that its effect is so wholesome as to render 
any curvature in the path of rectitude impossible ; but Black 
Care finds room to sit even behind the bicycle. The last 
peccadillo committed by a disciple of the wheel was humorous, 
but had the drawback of being at the expense of one of his own 
profession. Hawks should not pick out hawks cen. Scene: a 
desolate moor with rainfall. Dramatis persone: champion 
cyclist, riding priceless two-wheeled steed (with money on it) 
from London to York; and Samaritan sitting on mile stone. A 
screw gets loose, and cyclist falls; all, he thinks, is lost 
(including his bets and honour), when Samaritan comes to the 
rescue. He “knows something of bicycles,” he says, and has a 
miniature screw-driver in his pocket. He mends what is amiss 
nnd mounts the machine “ just to sec if it is all right.” Alas, 
he “mounts and rides away” at 19} miles an hour—the full 
velocity of the machine. In answer to the wild despairing 
cry for restitution, he shrieks back either “I will see you at 
York “ or * F wil) see you at York first “—the victim is not snre 
which, and Iam afraid it does not much matter. 





I have not yet been to see “ The Spanish Armada '"—T am told 
an admirable spectacle—at Drury-Lane, but one of the adver- 
tisementsa of it is very attractive. It informs us that the 
Inquisition “existed more as a State tribunal than an eccles- 
iastical court,” and that “ Pontiff after Pontiff” issued several 
bulls protesting against it. They were, however, only Spanish 
baile, issued not in mercy to heretics, bat in jealousy of the 
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Crown, who claimed to appoint the inquisitors. “ Pontiff after 
Pontiff "—beginning with one misnamed * Innocent,” who set in 
motion the holy office against the unhappy Albigenses— 
approved and consecrated it. What is the use of attempting 
to whitewash the wickedness of the Past by seven-and-six- 
penny advertisements in the daily papers? Twenty years ago 
or 80, on the occasion of representing the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew upon the stage, it was similarly stated that the 
Pope of the period had exceedingly disapproved of the event, 
and only struck a medal to commemorate it from wsthetic 
motives or for fun. Who is so foolish as to be imposed upon 
by this sort of rubbish? Of course it was not the Catholics 
only who, under pretence of religion and doing good to those 
who differed from them, indulged themselves in these 
ferocities. Calvin did not burn Servetas~—as a schoolboy puts 
his dormouse too near the fire—in a well-meaning attempt to 
do him good. Cruel natures infuriated by opposition have 
shown themselves the same in all ages, and in all creeds. 
Why should we seek apologies for the ruffianism of the Past 
becanse it hypocritically wore the garb of religion? And, 
above all, whom are they supposed to please? It was gravely 
asserted during the late tercentenary of the Armada, that our 
Court had communicated with that of Spain to disclaim any 
intention of wounding her national susceptibilities ; but these 
daily apologies to Sextus XIV. (obit 1484) for a stage scene at 
Drury-Lane in ISS8 are much more humorous. They have 
ceased now ; but again I ask, Whom wrre they meant to 
please ? 


The teetotallers are very strong in stories; where the 
apostles of other sects preach sermons, they tell anecdotes—all, 
of course, proving the ruin that comes from touching so much 
as a drop of brandy, and the “ bitters” that always accompany 
a glass of sherry even though you have not ordered them. 
Here are a couple of temperance stories which, I believe, are 
as new as stories can reasonably be expected to he. A certain 
Canon, warm and something more for “ the cause,” was almost 
driven out of his mind this summer by watching the calm 
enjoyment with which o strange divine in the coffee-room of 
his hotel was getting through his bottle of port. It would 
have been horrible in a layman, but that one of his own cloth 
should thus deliberately poison himself, and with such evident 
contentment, was intolerable. If it had been a pint bottle he 
could have stood it, but it was a quart bottle, and the way the 
man held his glass up to the candle to see whether the wine 
was “moving itself aright,’ brought the Canon's righteons 
indignation up to boiling-point. At last he could not stand it, 
or rather sit it out, any longer. He was a kindly-hearted man, 
and perhaps did not altogether despair of the poor fellow’s 
future ; or, perhars, he wished to express a somewhat “ larger 
hope” than expectation warranted ; but, at all events, point- 
ing to the blne ribbon at his batton-hole, he exclaimed, “ Ah, 
Sir, you ‘ll be one of us yet!" ~ Nota bit of it,” was the curt 
(and wholly unexpected) rejoinder ; “never was drank in my 
life, Sir!” 


A friend of mine was asked to dinner the other day by an 
excellent fellow, who was not only a teetotaller, but enjoyed a 
still higher moral position asa vegetarian. My friend accepted 
the invitation with some alarm, but he was a man who recog- 
nised virtue in everybody, and cared little for creature comforts. 
Unlike some persons of his strong opinions the other recol- 
lected that he was a host first and a vegetarian afterwards, 
and had provided fieshmeat for his guest. It was not good 
meat; in fact. it was exceedingly bad, but it was meat, and 
my friend was thankful for it. “I have some wine, too.” 
observed the host, graciously ; “ foreign wine.’ My friend did 
not much like that word “ foreign, which he had hoped would 
have been superfinous, but he expressed his satisfaction that 
his own weakness for a glass had been thus consulted. Then 
he tasted it—took, in fact, a good gulp at it. “It was never 
fermented,” observed the host boastfully. ‘Then, begad, Sir, 
it’s been fermenting ever since,” exclaimed my unfortunate 
friend, and he is not well yet. 

It is difficult for those who are wine-drinkers to understand 
the views of their friends as to liquor. Long before the 
teetotal days an instance of this was chronicled by Barham (i 
think, in his “Life of Hook”). A man who liked his glass was 
accustomed at long intervals to visit a friend who was a 
water-drinker ; on one occasion a very fine bottle of port was 
produced for him, on which he pronounced a due eulogium. 
A year after, he called again, but was treated very differently ; 
the wine set before him was so vile indeed that he complained 
of it. “ Now, that only shows,” exclaimed his host triumphantly, 
“what affectation there is in you wine-drinkers. Twelve 
months ago you praised the wine I gave you, and now you 
abuse it ; yet, as it happens—for I know no topers but your- 
self—it ‘s the very same identical bottle that I opened for you 
when you were here last.” 








A gentleman has written from Ojee—which is not a post 
town, but a hitherto unknown island in the South Seas—to tell 
his friends that he is there with only two companions—sbhip- 
wrecked like himself in 1858—and badly off for clothing. The 
letter was composed four years ago, ready to be sent should 
cpportunity offer, so that by this time he must be still more 
unfashionably attired. It is asked, not without reason, why 
he didn't come home himself by the whaler that brought his 
letter ; but the fact is when you have been a “castaway ” for 
thirty years the profession “grows upon you.” It is not 
generally known that when Alexander Selkirk returned 
home after his prolonged residence in Jnan Fernandez he 
found the excitement and dissipation of Largo much too 
much for-him. After that touching recognition by his mother 
in church (at which he appeared in gold lace) he seems to 
have soon got tired of the sensation his arrival created. So far 
as the charms of his society were concerned, he might just as 
well never have come home, for his friends saw nothing of 
him ; he went out early in the morning, with provisions for 
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the day, and picnicked, all by himself, in desolate spots; 
and in the evening went straight to bed without s0 much as 
saying ‘“ Good night” to anybody. His chief amusement was 
the teaching a couple of cats to dance. He constructed a cave 
in his father’s garden where he used to sit looking out to sea 
and ejaculating “ What a fool I was to have come back to 
Largo; I wish I was on my island again,” till his friends 
began to wish it too. He was not, however, quite so “insular” 
as he appeared, for one fine day he eloped with a young 
woman, “ leaving his sea-chest and clothes behind him”; and 
twelve years afterwards another young person, purporting to 
be his widow, appeared at Largo, claimed them and “ad- 
ministered to his estate.” 





THE COURT. 

Her Majesty, who is still at Balmoral, in good health. takes 
walks and drives nearly every day. ‘The Princess of Wales, 
with Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, and Prince Albert 
Victor of Wales, who arrived at Abergeldie on Sept. 27, visited 
the Queen in the afternoon. The Margnis of Hartington and 
Earl Cadogan had the honour of dining with the Queen 
and the Royal family. In the afternoon of the 2sth her 
Majesty drove with Princess Alice of Hesse to Abergeldie, 
and visited the Princess of Wales. Prince Henry of Bat- 
tenberg, attended by Colonel Clarke, went to Invercauld 
and joined Sir Algernon Borthwick in a grouse - drive. 
Madame Albani Gye had the honour of singing before the 
Queen and the Royal family on the 29th; the Duchess of 
Albany and Princess Frederica were present. Prince Henry 
of Battenberg joined Prince Albert Victor of Wales at Glen 
Muick in a drive which Mr. Mackenzie had for black game. 
Divine service was performed at Balmoral Castle on Sunday 
morning, the 30th, in the presence of the Queen, the Royal 
family, aud the Royal household. ‘The Rev. A. Wallace 
Williamson, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, officiated. The 
Princess of Wales, with Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud, 
and Prince Albert Victor of Wales, visited the Queen and 
remained to luncheon. The Rev. A. Wallace Williamson had 
the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal family. 
On Monday, Oct. 1, Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Mand of 
Wales, as well as Princess Frederica of Hanover, visited her 
Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales left Vienna on Sept. 28 for Pesth. 
where he arrived in the evening, and was received at the 
railway station by Mr. Barrington, the British Consul-General. 
On the morning of the 29th his Royal Highness received 
Professor Vambery, with whom he had a long conversation. 
The Prince then took a drive through the streets of the town, 
visited the Art Exhibition and Commercial Museum, and wit- 
nessed performances in the People’s Theatre and Royal Opera 
House, winding up the evening by a visit to the National 
Casino. On the 30th the Prince dined at the National Casino, 
where his portrait, by Angeli, was unveiled in presence of 
numerous members of the Hangarian aristocracy. Mis 
Royal Highness arrived on Oct. 1 at Miskolcz,in Hungary, 
where he reviewed the Hussar regiment of which he is 
honorary Colonel. A hearty and enthusiastic welcome was 
accorded to the Prince by the spectators, who thronged the 
route. At two o'clock the civil authorities came to the hotel 
to pay their respects to his Royal Highness, who, through 
Count Apponyi, conveyed to them his most cordial thanks for 
the brilliant reception accorded to him at Miskolez. The Prince 
drove off at four o'clock in the afternoon to attend some races 
organised by the corps of officers. Next day his Royal High- 
ness returned to Pesth, and left in the afternoon for Bucharet. 

General Sir Henry Ponsonby, on behalf of the Queen and 
Royal family, and Colonel Clarke, on behalf of the Prince of 
Wales, were present on Sept. 28 at the funeral of Mrs. Hull, 
who was for many years in the service of her Majesty 
as nurse. 


In response to an appeal from the Bishop of London, the 
Mercers’ Company have granted £22 10s, to the Corporation 
of the Church House. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works have resolved to prepare 
a concise history of the work of the Board from its establish- 
ment to the present time. 

A stained glass window, which has been placed in Man- 
chester Cathedral in memory of General Gordon, and was un- 
veiled on Sept. 29, is the gift of Mr. C. J. Schofield to the Dean 
and Chapter ; and is the work of Messrs. Wilson and White- 
house, 3, Vernon-place, Bloomsbury-square. 

The will (dated Aug. 24, 1887) of the Right Hon. Margaret 
Anne, Baroness Audley, late of No. 15, Gloucester-square, 
widow of the late Right Hon. George Edward, Baron Audley, 
who died on Aug. 22 last, was proved on Sept. 29 by George 
Bickersteth Hudson, the nephew, Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., 
and Rowland Nevitt Bennett, jun., the executors, the value of 
the personal estate exceeding £154,000. The testatrix bequeaths 
£3000 each to the Hon. Mary ‘lhicknesse Touchet and the Hon. 
Emily Thicknesse Touchet; £2500 each to Agnes Mary Ford 
Beckingsale and Isabella Mary Hudson ; £3000 and her case ot 
diamond, emerald, and ruby rings to her friend Lady Nicholson ; 
£300 each to St. Mary’s Hospital (Paddington) and the London 
Orphan Asylum (Watford) ; £20,0U0 and her house and 
stables, Gloucester - square, with the furniture and effects 
therein, to her nephew, George Bickersteth Hudson ; £10,000 
to her nephew, George Frederick Hudson ; all her pictures and 
prints to her brother, the Rev. Thomas Dawson Hudson, with 
a request that he will not sell them, but remove them to his 
house, Frogmore Hall, Herts ; and numerous other legacies. 
The residue of her real and personal estate she leaves to her 
said brother, the Rev. Thomas Dawson Hudson, absolutely. 

The will (dated July 14, 1876), with two codicils (dated 
March 10, 1880, and July 6, 1888), of Sir John Hardy, Bart.. J.P, 
late of Dunsta)] Hall, Stafford, and formerly of No. 7, Carlton 
House-terrace, who died on July 9 last, was proved on Sept, 28 
by Sir Reginald Hardy, Bart., Gerald Holbeck Hardy, and 
Lawrence Hardy, the sons and executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £1,033.482. The 
testator, after stating that, by an indenture of settlement, his 
mansion house, Dunstall Hal). and certain landsand messuages in 
Stafford, are, subject to his life interest, settled on his son Regin- 
ald, for life, with remainder to his first and other sons, success- 
ively in tail male, with divers remainders over, leaves all his other 
freehold and copyhold lands and hereditaments in the county 
of Stafford and elsewhere, and all his pictures and statnary, 
upon the like trusts and conditions as contained in the said 
indenture. He gives all his shares and interest in the Low 
Moor Company and all the funds comprised in his marriage 
settlement (his wife, Lady Laura Hardy, having predecensyd 
him) to his three sons, and £20,000 to his son Gerald. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves as to two-fifths 
thereof, upon trust, for his son Reginald for life, and then to his 
children as he shall appoint; one fifth each to his two sons 
Gerald Holbeck and Lawrence, upon the like trusts; and the 
remaining one fifth between his said three sons. 
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THE WAR ON THE SIKKIM FRONTIER 
OF THIBRET. 

A rapid and effective success has attended the resumption of 
military operations by the British Indian Government against 
the hostile forces of Thibet on the Sikkim f rontier. The petty 
native State of Sikkim, which is situated in the Himalayas, 
above three hundred miles almost due north of Calcutta, 
having the Darjeeling district of Bengal, with a well-known 
sanitary station. to the south of it, is bounded on its north and 
east sides by Thibet. Sikkim is a rugged mountainous region, 
aixty-six miles long from north to south and fifty-two miles 
broad, with a population much less than 100,000, ruled by a 
native Rajah, who is in feudal dependence on the British 
Indian Empire, receiving a grant of £1200 a year, nominally 
as compensation for his cession of Darjeeling many 
years ago. He seems, however, to own a divided allegi- 
ance, haying 4 territory in the Chumbi valley, which is 
claimed as a dependency of Thibet, and receiving from the 
Lamas of Thibet an additional pension of £200 a year, while 
his summer residence is in Chumbi, and his winter residence 
at Tumlong, in Sikkim. A mountain range, from 15,000 ft. 
to 17,000 ft. high, running from north-west to south-east, 
separates the Sikkim from the Chumbi territory, and is 
crossed by the Chola Pass, the Nathula and Yakla, the Jalapla 
or Jyelapla Passes, and the Pembiringo Pass; the two passes 
last named, with the Kupup valley below them. afford 
the nearest rentes of advance from Gnatong, in Sikkim, 
which is the base of British military 
operations. The line of the Thibetan 
frontier on the east of Sikkim, 
where it divides that State from 
the Chumbi Valley, has always been 
well known and understood ; con- 
sequently, the erection of the fort 
at Lingtu, on the direct line of road 
between Darjeeling and Lhassa, at 
a distance of only forty miles from 
the former town, was an act which 
it was impossible to tolerate. The 
present hostilities can only result 
a in the expulsion of the Thibetans 
from the Chumbi territory, which 

juts down between Sikkim and 

Bhotan. Chumbi is a village where 


the Rajah of Sikkim has a small ‘ 
sammer palace with a handsomely av 
gilt roof. About fifteen miles to the Reh 
north, along a very easy road, is a ss Hy 
frontier fort. called Phari or Pari- = 
jong, where there are usually three pee 


Chinese officials and thirty mounted 
soldiers; the fort 18 1500 paces 
round, and the walls are of rubble 
stone, 30ft. high. These are the 
two principal places in the valley. 
The Chumbi Valley is the only point 
where our territory comes into 
direct contact with that of Thibet, 
and if the result of the present 
quarrel be to establish rather more 
satisfactory relations between 
British India and Thibet, the main 
3 trade route of the future will doubt- 
less lie through the valley. Whether 
our military operations will be ex- 
tended beyond it, must depend in 
great measure on the attitude of 
the Thibetan Government; bunt in 
whatever treaty may be arranged 
hereafter, due regard will doubtless 
be had to the trade of the future. 
Thibet has long been a coveted 
market to the Assam planters, but 
the difficulties raised by the Lamas 
have prevented any exchange of 
our tea against the wool which is 

their staple product. 
The repulse of the Thibetan 
attack on the British position at 
Gnatong, which took place on 
May 23, will be in the recollection 
of our readers. Since that date, 
“Fort Graham,” named from the 
) commanding officer, has been erected 
on the site of the camp before exist- 
ing at Gnatong. It is 12,Guu ft. 
above the sea-level, and is, we 
believe, the only military work ever 
yet constructed at such an altitude. 
Its walls are composed of strong 
stockade work, loop-holed about 
‘Sft. above the greund. ‘The huts 
Inside, built of rough logs and 
Planks, are mostly bullet-proof. 
he main entrance is by the Lingtu 
gateway, defended by two mountain guns; other guns, placed 
on the north front near the flagstaff, command the valley in 
which ig the intrenched camp occupied by reinforcements 
lately arrived, consisting of the head-quarters battalion of the 
Derbyshire Regiment and the second battalion of the Ist 
Ghoorkas. The whole work of constructing this fort, which 
may be regarded as impregnable by the Thibetans, has been 
executed by the 32nd Pioneers and two companies of the 
Derbyshire Regiment, with materials got from the forests 

that cover the surrounding hills. 
@ io British field-force, under the command of Colonel 
‘ ree am, has now driven the Thibetans far away from all the 
ee passes, capturing their fortified positions shown in the 
3 rae which we have engraved this week. On Sept. 25 
“1 onel Graham pursued the enemy to Rinchin-gaon, or 
He Teone, and next day advanced to Chumbi, while the 
The tans, completely routed, had fled to Pari and Bhotan. 
e pears of Sikkim had also fled from Chumbi. and was sup- 
aes to have taken refuge in Thibet. Colonel Graham's force 
Roe by the Jalapla Pass to Gnatong. 

pin addition to the Sketches with which we are favoured 
ag one or two of the officers of the Sikkim field - force at 
= the pe we have been permitted to copy, from Vol. III. of 
ea roceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, the views 
ay. ‘ie Chola Pass, the Yakla Pess,and the Jalapla Pass, drawn 
PY Sir Richard Temple and " witha ‘to the Society with a 
i ee he read there. The second volume of Sir Richard 
Biko, interesting: “Journals in Hyderabad, Kashmir, 
; le oes Nepaul,” published last year by Messrs. W. H. 
sae Co., may be consulted with advantage for its exact 
: me ion of Sikkim, aided by very good maps. One of the 
bat: ve how present shows in the distance, looking west- 
eae = amous Himalayan mountain summitof Kinchinjunga 
Boh sea written “ Kanchanjanga "), which is 28,156 ft. 
noo; bat Mount Everest, or Gaurisankar, to 29,000 ft., 
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being the loftiest mountain on earth. Chumalari, which is. 
with Kanchanjanga, also marked in our Map, bas a height of 
23,650 ft. The official orthography of names of several places, 
in the Map we have copied, slightly differs from common 
newspaper usage ; thus we read © Darjiling”’ instead of ‘ Dar- 
jeeling “; and “Jelapla” is more strictly notified as “the 
Jyelap La"; the word “la” being, in Thibet. tho ordinary 
term for “ pass,” as in the “Cho-la,” or water-pass, and the 
a eat which is the pass of that useful beast of burthen, 
e Yak. 


PARISIAN SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Panis, Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
In the political world the most complete disorder prevails. In 
view of the opening of Parliament, fixed for Oct. 15, the 
Deputies are beginning to return to Paris, and to exchange 
views in the lobbies of the Chamber. The Deputies of the 
Governmental majority seem particularly alarmed both on 
account of the discontent to be remarked in the provinces and 
on account of the little confidence placed by the masses in the 
Premier, M. Floquet. Minister Goblet, in a speech made 
recently in Picardy, and now much commented upon, bas not 
hesitated to declare that all is going wrong in France, and to 
depict in the most sombre terms the progress of the 
Boulangist faction: * Yes, a faction,” said M. Goblet, “for 
there ix no question here of party or of programme; there 
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of serving an idea. but merely a_per- 
sonal ambition.” M. Goblet then asks how in such political 
conditions can the other countries respect France. ‘“ What 
can foreign Powers think of the future of France when they 
are wondering to which faction she will belong to-morrow ? 
What relations can be had, what alliances hoped for, when no 
security can be offered?” This is all true enough, and the 
fact that a Republican Minister has the courage to admit the 
alarming progress of Boulangism is a proof how great the 
danger is. In the immediate future of France one sees nothing 
but the inevitable triumph of Boulanger. Even the Comte de 
Paris is obliged to admit this, since he orders his partisans and 
loyal subjects to go to the next electoral battle under Boulanger's 
flag. Even his worst enemies would not attribute to the Comte 
de Paris the foolish thought that Boulanger, dictator of France, 
will immediately offer his own black charger to Philip VII. and 
proclaim him King @ la Monk. Jax de danger! “Vive 
Boulanger ! " does not mean “ Vive Philippe VII!” or “ Vive 
Napoléon IV!" It means “ Hurrah for something new !” 
The Journal Oficiel having published a decree reorganising 
the school of aerostation at Chalais, the press has begun to 
call for legislation concerning this new means of locomotion. 
Great curiosity has been excited by the announcement of 
the trials of the new submarine boat, Le Gymnote, now 
being made in ae his gSesbaas This bag cond been a 
designed after the ideas of the famous engineer, Dupuy | 
Tone: by M. Zédé and Captain Krebs, who has, it aa 
solved the problem of balloon motors and steering apparatus. 
The boat—56 ft. long and 6 ft. in diameter—is described as a 
huge Whitehead torpedo, having a displacement of thirty tons, 
and an estimated speed under water of nine to ten knots. The 
electric motor, of 55-horse powcr, drives the screw directly, 
without any gearing, at the rate of two hundred evolutions a 
minute, and weighs, with the Commelin-Desmazures accumu- 
lators, o little less than two tons, The crew consists of u 


is no question 
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captain, a machinist, and a steerer. What is to be done with 
this boat, how she is to be armed, what services she may 
render from the military point of view. are questions that have 
to be determined. At present, the experiments being made 
are to test the navigability of the boat, and to see what 
improvements can be made in the construction. 

The theatrical season begins, as usual, with revivals of last 
summer's successes, or with successes of years ago. One would 
think, indeed, to judge from an inspection of the playbills, 
that the dramatic activity of France is diminishing, and her 
vaunted superiority in this department no longer a reality. 
The Francais, for instance, can do no better than revive Georges 
Sand’s “ Francois le Champi” ; the Chatelet has just served up 
an old “Cenarillon” in new dresses; the Porte Saint-Martin 
is playing the “Tour de Nesle,” and about to revive the 
“ Courrier de Lyon”; the Vaudeville, the Variétés, the Folies 
Dramatiques, the Menus Plaisirs have no new thing to offer. 
The Ambigu, it is true, has produced this week a commonplace 
melodrama, full of tears and emotion, called ‘“ Roger ln Honte™: 
but this is simply the dramatisation of a feuilleton novel pub- 
lished by the Petit Journal. Where are the new pieces? 
Where are Messieurs les auteurs dramatiques ? 

In view of the approaching Exhibition the Prefect of 
Police is preparing to clean the streets of Paris—I mean to 
clean them morally. The first. steps have been the arrest of a 
few hundred horrible creatures of both sexes who have for 
months infested the boulevards night and day, and the publi- 
cation of a decree prohibiting the venders of newspapers and 

broadsheets to cry anything but the 
simple title of their wares. 
| Still in view of this wonderful 
Exhibition, MM. Alfred Stevens and 
Henri Gervex, the distinguished 
painters. are at work on a panorama 


of the history of the century, 178!- 
1889, commencing with Louis XVI. 
and Mirabeau, and ending with 
Victor Hugo and President oe 


The Queen-Regent of Spain and 
the members of the Royal family 
arrived at Madrid on Oct. 2 from 
San Sebastian. 

The ceremony which i8 con- 
sidered as the final one of the 
Pope's Jubilee year was performed 
on Sunday, Sept. 30, at St. Peter's, 
at Rome, in the presence of an im- 
mense assemblage of pilgrims and 
others. Both on entering and depart- 
ing, Leo. XIII. was greeted with 
loud cheers. 

The meeting of the International 
Commercia] Law Congress has been 
held at Brussels; a considerable 
number of English, French. Ameri- 
ean, Spanish, German, Russian, 
Italian, and even Japanese delegates 
attending. Questions connected 
with bills of exchange and maritime 
conflicts were discussed. 

The Emperor of Germany arrived 
at Stuttgart on the evening of 
Sept. 27, and was received at the 
railway station by King Louis and 
all the Princes of the House of 
Wiirtemberg. The Emperor and the 
King drove, amid the acclamations 
of the people, to the Royal Castle, 
where his Imperial Majesty was 
received by the Queen and _ the 
Princesses. The streets leading 
from the station to the castle were 
brilliantly illuminated in honour of 
the Emperor’s visit. Next day the 
Emperor was entertained at a State 
banquet, his Majesty’s health being 
proposed in cordial terms by the 
King of Wiirtemberg. In reply, 
the Emperor expressed the pleasure 
it gave him to visit Wiirtemberg, a 
country that enjoyed such great 
prosperity and that had given to 
Germany so many famous rulers. 
His Majesty arrived at Constance 
late on the night of Sept 2s, and 
was received by the Grand Duke of 
Baden. The Royal party went by 
| special steamer to the Island of 
| Mainau, the shores of the lake being 
brilliantly illuminated. The Em- 

peror reached Munich on the even- 
ing of Oct. 1, amid the firing of a 
Royal salute, and was received at 
the railway station by the Prince Regent and the members 
of the Bavarian Royal house, the Ministers, the principal 
officers of the Army, and other notabilities. Leaving 
Munich on the 2nd, his Imperial Majesty entered Vienna 
next morning, where he was received with a stately cere- 
monial. Early on Oct. 1 the Empress Frederick, with her 
daughters, left Potsdam for Kiel, where her son, Prince 
Henry, lives, and where an English squadron is at present 
anchored. She arrived at Kiel at nine in the evening, and 
drove to the palace. There was no official reception. Her a 
Majesty has sent a portrait of her late Consort to the English . 
Jockey Club, of which he had been a member since the year ! 
1881.—Prince Bismarck has obtained the Emperor's consent to 
prosecute the publishers of the Emperor Frederick’s diary, on 341.4 M& 
the ground of the revelation of State secrets. Professor Cbd 
Dr. Geffcken, the contributor of the extracts to the § 1M 
Deutache Rundschax; is in custody, and has undergone an 
examination. - ee ere = 
_ On the occasion of the opening of a park in the suburbs of * 
Vienna on Sent. 30 by the Emperor Francis Joseph, his M sate 
said that the barrier separating Vienna from its suburbs 
should be removed as soon as possible. The Emperor's promise 
was received with general enthusiasm.—The Empress of § 
Austria returned to Sel@ebrunn on the 3Uth after her yachting 
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Prine Christian, the des son of TINGS 
Crown Princess of Denmark, came of age on Sept. 26. The 
King has appointed him a Lieutenant in the Royal Life Guards: 
and conferred on him the Order of the Elephant, the highes@ 
Danish Order. The King of the Hellenes has presented thd 
Prince with the Grand Cross of the Order of the Saviour 
The Scandinavian and International_ Exhibition in Cong 
hagen was officially closed on Oct. 2uf = el 
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Fort Gnatong, Sikkim. 2. View of the Thibetan position in the Jalapla Pass. 3. View of the Thibetan position in the Pembiringo Pass, east of the Jalapla, 


SKETCHES BY LIEUTENANT H. DE T. PHILLIPS, SIKKIM FIRLD-FORCE CAMP, GNATONG. 


YAKLA PASS AND LAKE. 
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. Jameson's boy). y, Native of Diva, between Yambuya and the River Congo. 
1. Ca Seen Nassibu’s Camp on the Aruwisni. 5. Majuta (Mr 
2. Sawai: one Rea paehigs, ai rahaite, on the Congo. Carved Tobacco-Bowl, bought from Selim’s Manyemas. 10. Native Pottery, Aruwimi Rapids. 
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7. A Corner in the Camp at Yamguya. 11. Shore, with Fishing-Canoes, at Ya 
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active in the neighbourhood of the camp at Arawimi. In 
a special letter from Mr. Ward lately received, he gives me not 
only some startling details of cannibalism on the Arawimi 
river, but an illustration of the ghastly business drawn on the 
spof. On Snnday, Feb. 26, 1888, he says :—‘‘I went this 
morning to Nassibu’s Camp, which is situated about an hour's 
march from our camp on the Falls (Aruwimi). He received 
me with much ceremony, and, at my request, drummed to the 
natives, who were in two clearings at the back of his camp. 
A number came, and went through the usual demonstrations 
of surprise at seeing u white man. Among them were about 
a dozen young women, witb pleasing countenances and beauti- 
fully-moulded limbs. They would have been worthy models 
fora sculptor. I selected a man as a model for myself, but it 
was very difficult to induce him to stand still while I sketched 
him. I then started for their village with Majata, Mr. Jameson's 
boy. carrying my bag, and Fida, a native woman who has been 
with the Arabs some time, to interpret from Swahili into the 
native language. 

* Almost the first man I saw was carrying four lumps of 
human flesh (with the skin on) on a stick, and through Fida 
I found that they had killed a man this morning and had 
divided the flesh. She took me over to a house where some 
half-dozen men were squatting, and showed me more meat on 
sticks in front of a fire; it was frizzling and the yellow fat 

; was dripping from it, whilst all around was a strong odour 
which reminded me of the smell given out by grilled elephant 
meat. It was not yet the general meal-time. they told me, but 

| one or two of the natives cut off pieces of the frizzling flesh 
and ate it and laughed at Majuta, who, being disgusted, held 
his nose and backed into the bush. I spoke with the natives 

] through Fida, and they told me from what parts the meat was 
cut. One tall, sturdy native was quietly leaning against a 
tree and picking off pieces of flesh from a thigh bone with 
great relish. Other dainty joints were grilling at the fire. I 
kend you a sketch of the scene, and some day shall hope to 
tell you all the horrible details of the cannibal habits and 

} customs which prevail in this strange country.” 

ry The accompanying Illustrations are of more individual 
than typical interest. No.3 is an Arab slave-owner ; No. 5 is 
Majuta (Jameson’s boy); and No. 9 is a native of Diva, a 
village between Yambuya and the Congo River. The miserable 
looking wretch (No. 8) is a grim suggestion of the condition 
of the native warriors and carriers at the camp in the early 
| days of the present year. The white men struggled through 
| their privations, as they always do, more successfully than 
| their dark companions. Says Ward, ina letter dated Feb. 18 :—~ 
* T went to Selim's camp to-day, and they told me that two 

more of their men (Arabs) had been caught and eaten by the 

| natives, whose village they had raided and burnt some weeks 
| ago. This will probably make Selim angry, as he went with 
| Barttelot much against his will, and only left a few men and 
his women. This eternal waiting is awful—waiting for what 
| never comes: Day after day passes ; we see no fresh faces, we 
| hear no news. Many of our men are daily growing thinner 
and weaker, and are dying off. Poor wretches! they lie out in the 

| stn, on the dusty ground, most of them with only a narrow strip 
of dirty loin-cloth : and all the livelong day they stare into 
| vacancy, and at night gaze at a bit of fire. It was a pitiable 
sight.a few days ago, to see an emaciated skeleton crawl, with 

the aid ofa stick, after a corpse that was being carried on a pole 
for interment. He staggered along, poor chap, and squatted 
down alongside the newly-made grave and watched the pro- 
ceedings with large round sunken eyes, knowing that it would 
only be amatter of a few days and he himself would be a dead 
| man. He told ime in a husky voice, ‘Amekwa rapiki angu’ 
| (he was my friend). Another poor fellow is a mass of bones, 
yet persists in doing his work, and every evening staggers into 








camp. He has been told to lay up, and that his manioc shall 
he provided for him, but he refuses, and in replying to my 
sympathetic remark that he was very thin, he said ‘ Yes, only 
a short time more, master.’ Death is written in his face, and 
just as plainly in the faces of many others in this camp. 
Almost as many lives, I fear, will be lost in this philanthropic 
mission as there are lives of Emin Bey’s people to save.” 

Ward does not say positively that Tippoo Tib is chiefly to 
blame for this, but he has continually referred to the suspicious 
nature of his delay in supplying the men he had undertaken 
la to provide. On Jan. 18 he writes : “ Selim-bin-Mahomed, who 
has hitherto been most pleasant and agreeable, is now beginning 

7 to get ‘touchy.’ Evidently we shall never get the 700 men 
| Tippoo Tib promised us.” In another of his letters, dated Feb. 8, 
he seems to forecast poor Barttelot’s fate. “To-day,” he 
An old empty cartridge-box 
| was picked up in the river (Arawimi) to-day; it was much 
broken and sodden; it must have been floating down the 
| river for a very long distance. Selim-bin-Mahomed told mc 
? this morning that Bungari, the escaped prisoner, had told him, 
| preparatory to escaping, that his life was not worth living. 
| marching up and down in the hot sun all day, and that he 
knew he would be shot when caught, and that he intended 

shooting Barttelot dead before he would be captured.” 
The Sketch (No. 4) of the Aruwimi near the camp was 
made after a botanising trip with poor Jameson, whose death 
| by fever is one of the latest known calamities of the ex- 
pedition. “ This picture.” he writes, * [have done in Indian 
ink, but it is very uncomfortable painting out-of-doors; this 
is one of our hottest days, and there are swarms of black sand- 
flies which draw blood whenever they attack one.” In January 
he writes in regard to the Sketch (No. 4) of a corner of our 

“Intrenched Camp, Yambuya. Aruwimi River,’ that it is 

ue but dali, and wretched with waiting and hoping 
or orders to move. “The weather fine,” he writes, “ river very 
low. Massibu, an Arab of Tippoo Tib’s. visited us, bringing 
some at Falls rice and a goat. He told us an absurd 


writes, “ [ am orderly officer. 















of having seen Stanley. Jameson continues 

birds-and painting them. We sketched the second 
fvom below the camp. We have not sufficient medicine, 
Ware Eeme food. Zansibaris and Soudanese are 
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_ father, who was a wool-stapler. 












THE RIGHT KEV. FRANCIS JAYNE, THE NEW BISHOP OF CHESTER. 


days above. They say they will bring us, back the two men 
who deserted from Stanley some monthsago. This awful delay 
of news from Stanley bodes misfortune, and we are all com- 
pelled to conclude that he has met with trouble and is in 
difficulties—if not worse. A brave, skilful, and determined 
man. & hero, one hopes and hopes he may be safe and well.” 

The unknown difficulties which Mr. Stanley must have 
encountered are sufficiently demonstrated by the known diffi- 
culties which have beset his followers in a region which had 
become familiar to them, and under the express cognisance of 
Stanley’s Arab ally, Tippoo Tib. If this gentleman and his 
officers have been so remiss in the fulfilment of their under- 
takings almost within easy reach of settled Congo stations, 
what may have happened to Stanley in the wilderness is full 
of painful possibilities. Major Barttelot lost his life in 
endeavouring to organise a party to follow his leader. Mr. 
Jameson has succumbed to fever, probably induced by anxiety 
and worry in the same direction. In one of Ward’s letters, 
dated early in the year, he states, with a sympathetic expres- 
sion of regret, that both Jameson and Barticlot look very ill. 
The obstacles in the path of an advance towards Wadelai must 
be enormous. The dangers, while they have in some respects 
been reduced by the Arab alliance, have in other ways been 
increased by it. The Arabs harass the natives, and plunder 
them of ivory and slaves. The natives everywhere seek 
reprisals on the Arabs; it must be a difficult thing for the 
native mind to discriminate between Stanley’s people and 
their Arab allies. 

Up to date there is still no news of Stanley. It is 
beginning to be felt that it will be impossible for anything 
like efficient aid to be sent out either to him or to Emin Bey, 
except under the active direction of the Government, and with 
a sufficient and carefully officered force. JOSEPH HATTON. 


THE LATE HON. THOMAS HOLT. 
This gentleman, who died on Sept. 5, at his residence, Halcot. 
near Bexley, Kent, formerly held high political office in New 





THE LATE HUN. THOMAS HOLT, 
Formerly Finance Minister of New Suuth Wales. 


South Wales. He was born in 1811, at Harbury, in Yorkshire, 
and at an early age entered the business carried on by his 
After spending several years 
in different parts of the Continent, he went to Australia, in 
1842, and there settled. During a residence of forty years in 
New South Wales, he amassed a large fortune, and became one 
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‘tn ow r paar: 4 a opepw 6 < tobacco-bewl1” (No. 6), he writes, “I of the best-known men in the colony. Having been elected, in 

pe ge as ae ed ae as Seient te oe of Slim's Maneeaae The bowl is con- 1856,as member for Hanley Borough, he was, on the jntro- 
UP THE CONGO AND ARUWIMI. structed on the back of some legendary animal—half leopard, duction of responsible government, appointed Colonial Treasurer 

Mr. Ward has often assured me of the existence of cannibalism half elephant. On this day of the tobacco-bowl (March 3) in the Donaldson Administration. He continued a member of 
in certain Central African districts. Last year he forwarded one of Selim’s head Arabs is below with twenty tusks of ivory. the Assembly until 1868, and two years later received a seat in 
to me four sets of cannibal knives and forks. They were en- Bonny has seen some Arabs irom Abdullah’s camp, sixteen the Legislative Council. Six years ago, he returned to Eng- 
graved in Zhe dilustrated London News. Ina general way he Jand, and has during that period devoted all the leisure that a 
has referred to this subject as one about which there was no lingering illness allowed him, with large pecuniary gifts, to 
longer reason for doubt. Mr. Stanley himself had not been alto- works of charity and benevolence. His remains were interred 
gether explicit in his evidence one way or the other, although ee — 7 See in Abney Park Cemetery,in the presence of Sir Saul Sameel 
the alleged Soko or chimpanzee skulls which he sent to Pro- ip Ley, DN) NS and other representatives of the colony ; but the most striking 
fessor Huxley. as his readers will remember, turned out to be Vip... 2, AA feature of the scene was the presence of the poor from all 
human. Whatever they were, the natives of the village where yr ” my i) iS parts of London to testify to the loss they had sustained. 
Stanley found them confessed they had eaten the bodies, which RSS Our Portrait is from a photograph by Messrs. Fradelle and 
they called “ Wajimi meat.” It is only quite recently that the eeHtE . oa Young, Regent-street. : 
truth has come out. Stanley suspected it. He offered large a So 
rewards for a specimen of a “Soko” alive or dead. He saw —_ 3 THE NEW BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
plenty of skulls of the creature, but could procure no other Seth | : ‘ 
evidence. This was at a village above Stanley Falls. It is eee We lately announced that Government had nominated to the 
now pretty well understood that these trophies must have been ae? Sa See of Chester the Rev. Canon Francis John Jayne, who 
the remains of human beings. Cannibalism exists in the y her = ae since 1886 has been the Vicar of Leeds in succession to the 
great basin of the Congo, on sundry of its tributaries, and was ee Rev. Dr. Gott, transferred to the Deanery of Worcester. The t 


See of Chester was rendered vacant by the translation of Dr. 
Stubbs to the See of Oxford. The Vicar of Leeds will have 
spent but a short time among the people of that town, where 
he has won popularity and esteem. Born in or about 1844, he 
was educated at Wadham College. Oxford, of which he was a 
scholar. He took a first class in Moderations, and a first class 
in Litere Humaniores and in Law and History in 1868, in 
which year he was elected a Fellow of Jesus College. He was 
Senior Hall Houghton Greek Testament Prizeman in 1870. 
He was ordained in 1871, and was tator of Keble College till 
1878, and then was appointed Principal of St. David’s College, 
Lampeter. We was Whitehall Preacher in 1875-77, and Select 
Preacher at Oxford in 1884. 

The Portrait is from a photograph by Mr. Heslop Woods, 
of Leeds. 


ART MAGAZINES. 

The Art Juvrnal for October opens with a descriptive article, 
one of a series by Mr. Joseph Hatton, on provincial clubs ; 
Liverpool being this month the selected town. Mr. Marcus 
B. Huish continues his interesting “Notes on Japan and its k 
Art-Wares.” Lacquerwork is the subject of this paper, which 
is profusely illustrated with examples of this wonderful art- 
industry. The Swiss painter Arnold Boécklin furnishes the 
subject of an article by Miss H. Zimmern. The Alpine 
Republic has never been counted among art-producing nations, 
yet she has at least this one son of whom she may well be 
proud. Born at Basel in 1827, Bécklin has resided in and 
studied at most of the great art-centres—Diisseldorf, Brussels, 
Paris, and Rome—and has painted many pictures remarkable 
for their originality and imaginative power. The frontispiece 
to this issue is an etching of Mr. Briton Riviére’s clever 
picture, “ Spilt Milk.” 

The October number of the Afagazine of Art contains an 
extremely interesting paper by Mr. Lewis Wingfield on “ Art 
in the Theatre.” Few persons have more knowledge of, and 
experience in, the difficult art of costume-designing for the 
stage than Mr. Wingfield, who has arranged the dresses for 
some of the most successfully-mounted London performances. | 
A monograph by Mr. H. Spielman accompanies a fine engraving | 
of a portrait by himself of the late Frank Holl, R.A., whose 
recent death, while still in the prime of his life and his art, | 
has caused such a blank in the ranks of the English Academy. i 
Mr. Walter Crane contributes another article on the art of 
design, treating this month of relief expressed in “The 
Language of Lines.” The examples given by the writer, | 
drawn by himself, are, as always, charming. Mr. W. J. Loftie 
holds out great promise of pleasure to come in his forth- 
coming volume “Kensington, Picturesque and Historical”; 
for in his paper in this periodical, entitled ‘‘ Kensington Fifty 
Years Ago,” not only do we benefit by the learning and 
research employed in the compilation of the coming work, 
but we are permitted to see many of the sketches of Old and 
New Kensington which will illustrate it. 


Lord Brassey has been presented at Normanhurst Court 
with a testimonial subscribed for by inhabitants of Hastings, 
without regard to party, in recognition of his twenty-four 
years’ association with the borough, his eighteen years’ service 
as Parliamentary representative, and his munificence towards 
churches. schools, chapels, and other useful institutions. ‘Tle 
presentation took the form of a portrait of Lord Brassey by 
the late Frank Holl, a valuable sextant, and an illuminated 
address and album containing the names of the subscribers. ¢ 

A banquet was given on Sept. 29 by the Italian colony and 
exhibitors at the Italian Exhibition to Mr. J. R. Whitley and 
Colonel J. T. North, respectively the Director-General and 
President of the Reception Committee. Replying to the toast 
of his health, Mr. Whitley said that during the five months 
the Exhibition had been opened, 1,258,000 persons had visited 
it, and the exhibits had proved the immense resources of 
United Italy. He expressed a strong conviction that a second 
Italian Exhibition next year would mect with every encourage- 
ment from Italian exhibitors. 


The artisans’ classes at the Royal Victoria Hall reopened on 
Monday, Oct. 1, and comprise arithmetic, physiology, physio- 
graphy, shorthand, chemistry, astronomy, English literature, 
mechanics, machine drawing, electricity, &c., many of the 
classes being in connection with the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. On the 2nd, after a lecture entitled “Science in the 
Saucepan,” by Professor Carlton Lambert, the certificates gamed 
by the stndents last session were presented by Sir P. Magnus. 
The winter series of ballad and operatic concerts at the above 
hall commenced on the 4th with a ballad concert, when Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Hilda Coward, and Messrs. Chilley, 
Thurley Beale, and Egbert Roberts sang and Mr. John Child 
recited. 

Half the financial vear 1888-9 has now expired, and the 
revenue receipts thus far strengthen the prospect of a surplus 
considerably in excess of the estimates made six months ago. 
The revenue returns for the quarter jast ended show the 
following items of increase. as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of last year :—Customs, £137,0UU ; stamps, £50,000 ; 
Post Office, £100,000, telegraph service, £25,000 ; _miscell- 
aneous, £84,312; total, £396,312. The departments In which 
there has been a decrease are the following :—Excise, £ 10,000 ; 
house duty, £10,000; property and income tax, £160,U00 ; 
interest on purchase money of Suez Canal shares, &c., £/ob ; 
total, £180,756. The net increase on the quarter is £210,006. 
The comparison of the half-year with the corresponding period 
of last year shows a net increase of £480,580 ; the items of 
increase are £233,0U0 from Customs, £20,000 from excise, 
£350,000 from stamps, £250,000 from the Post Office, £40,000 
from the telegraph service, £20,000 from Crown lands. and 
£218,345 from miscellaneous. The decreases in the half-yearly 
comparison are £25.000 from house duty, £625,000 from 
property and income-tax, and £756 from interest on purchase 
money of Suez Canal shares, &c, 
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COALING THE STEAMER, JAMAICA. 
Our Special Artist, Mr. Melton Prior, contributes a Sketch of 
the scene that he witnesged on the arrival of the Royal Mail 
Steam - Packet Company's vessel at the port of Kingston, 
Jamaica. His comment on the mode of operations is vigorously 
severe, and may help to procure some amendment; so we 
ublish it just as he wrote it :— 

“I think I may safely say that the manner of coaling 
steamers in Kingston, Jamaica, is unique : and [know that I share 
the feeling of every official, resident, and passenger, when I say 
that the sooner it is done away with, and a better system is 
introduced. the better it will be for all. As at present per- 
formed, it is a disgrace to Jamaica ; and it is astounding that 
an English colony can put up with such a barbarons practice. 
As soon as a steamer is sighted, negro men and women. who 
are engaged all the year round at this occupation, are collected ; 
and the moment the ship is moored to the landing-wharf, 
stages are run aboard, and these black human two-legged 
animais are at once set to work coaling the ship. Itis needless 
to say that there are 70 per cent of women to the men, who are 
generally too lazy to do any work at all. The work is carried 
on utterly regardless of the comfort of the passengers, or their 
sufferings from the coal-dust, which penetrates every crevice 
of the ship, and settles on every exposed part of the human 
body. Passengers, ladies as well as men, as they land, have to 
pass through the most ghastly clouds of coal-dust : and during 
the tedious waiting at the Custom House they are still 
enveloped in this black mist of carbon, till they eventually 
arrive at the hotel, more resembling the negroes than white 
ladies and gentlemen. The wind invariably blows from one 
quarter, and it is utterly impossible to avoid this torture. The 
coaling-women'’s dresses are tucked up to the knees, and the 
dirtier and older the dress the better. While filling their baskets 
from the enormous stack of coal, and transporting it on board, 
they indulge in ribald songs and the coarsest of language. fortu- 
nately in such broken English that it is not easily understood by 
the newly-arrived passengers. Nevertheless I have heard many 
English ladies and gentlemen condemn the whole scene as an 
outrage on decency, and offensive to those who are bound to 
travel by the Royal Mail steam-ships. It is very seldom that 
a ship is coaled without some of these female barbarians 
quarrelling, and eventually settling their dispute by tucking 
up their sleeves, and engaging in what looks 
like a woman prize-fight, the blood flowing ; 
freely after a very short encounter. When I | 
have expressed my opinion to those in charge, | 
I have been told that it is the only wav to | 
get the work done; but I have een ships | 
coaled in most parts of the world. and never 
with s9 little regard to decency or convenience.” 


BIRD GROUPS AT THLE NATURAL 
HISTORY MUSEUM. 

We present an Illustration of the latest and 
largest addition to the instractive series of 
groups of British birds. which attracts so many 
visitors to the Natural History Museum in, 

Cromwell-road. ‘These groups are intended to | 

show the nesting habits of our birds, and in- 
clude generally both the parents — some in 
their breeding dress: others sharing the in- 
evitable duty of bird family cares; the rest 
with eges or young. and as much of the | © sa 
surroundings of the nest as can be retained in | ee 
a glass case of suitable size. In mounting these 
groups. imagination is not allowed to play any 
part; but if the natural surroundings cannot 
be preserved intaw as a whole, such parts as 
are perishable, like leaves or tlowers, are faith- 
fully copied and reproduced from nature. The 
tree-mallow, with the puffin group, the kea- 
poppies in the tern-case, the bough of evergreen oak hiding 
the nest of the blackbird, are masterpieces from the hand of 
Mes:rs. Mintorn, of Soho-square, so true to nature as to satisfy 
the most exacting botanist. 

A wall-case in the pavilion of the Bird Gallery, 4 ft. 63 in. 
long, 8 ft. Gin. high, and 4 ft. deep. has been devoted to a small 
piece of the bird-life of the Bass Rock, one of the most cele- 
brated stations on the east coast of Scotland, to which every 
‘spring countless multitudes of sea-birds resort for the purpose 
of breeding. 

The position chosen for this group is a representation of 
two shelves, high up on the precipitous face of the rock, 
which are tenanted by two kinds of birds, the lower by the 
gannet or solan goose, the upper by the guillemot. Necessity 
has taught these birds to live together sociably and in peace. 
On the short lower shelf five pairs of gannets have found 
room for their nests ; in one place may be seen the old bird 
on the nest, patiently attending to her single white egg ; in 
another, the young gannet is on the point of emerging from 
the shell; in a third, the nestling, about a week old, is having 
its appetite satisfied, while two youngsters, of more advanced 
age, have been able to exchange their beds. which will require 
the washing of many a drenching shower. for a secure, clean, 
and sunny corner of the shelf. The guillemots occupy the 
upper shelf; they also do not mind how closely they are 
packed if there be only room for their large egg. which 
1s coloured and spotted in many patterns, and which they lay 
on the bare rock, and incubate in a more or less upright 
position. A pair of kittiwakes, on the left side of the 
case, add not a little to the charm of this group. They 
have built, with some skill, their soft nest of seaweed and 
lichens, on a small platform of projecting rock, scarcely the 
width of two hands. The female is sitting on her eggs ; the 
mate is watching for her from another projection close by. 

The Bass Rock case is one of a number of cases now being 
set up under the direction of Dr. A. Gunther, F.R.S., who is at 
the head of the Zoological Department at the Museum, which 
are quite works of art in form and composition, as well as in 
general truth to nature, and are far in advance of any- 
thing of the kind we have had before. For the successful 
execution of this group, the authorities of the Muscum are 
chiefly indebted to Mr. Edward Bidwell, who, in the first place, 
obtained a series of photographs of the nesting-places and 
breeding birds, and who also presented nearly all the specimens. 
From one of the photographs Miss E. C. Woodward made a 
small model, in clay, of the portion of the cliff selected. which 
was skilfully copied by the modeller attached to the Geological 
Department. 


_The restoration of the church of Cwmamman, South Wales, 

ing completed, the parishioners have presented an east 
window, from the studio of Mr. Taylor, of Berners-street. 
_ In St. Mary's Scottish Episcopal Church, Glasgow, on 
Sept. 29, Canon Harrison, of St. James's, Bury St. Edmunds, 
Was consecrated Bishop of Glasgow by the Primate of Scotland. 
All the Scottish Bishops and several English Bishops, includ- 
ing the Bishops of Ely and Durham. assisted at the ceremony. 
and the sermon was preached by the Bishop of Iowa. There 
was a large congregation. 
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“\ HELPING HAND.” 


The Coloured Picture given as an Extra Sapplement to this 
N umber of our Journal is an ont-of-door svene, under the 
bright sk y of a sonthern clime in the Mediterranean ; but the 
occupation of these two children, in their light and airy 
costume enjoying the glowing sunshinc on a garden terrace, is 
identical with the occasional easy task of many English little 
girls and boys, sitting by the winter fireside in snug rooms at 
home. Few of us cannot remember. some time in our infancy, 
being asked by a mother or sister to hold a skein of thread for 
unwinding : and the sensations of increasing weariness in the 
rigid muscles of the arms, and of the rclaxing hold of the skein 
on the steady hands, as its threads drew near their termination, 
abide as physical impressions after half a lifetime. It is an 
excellent lesson of patience, and the faithful performance of 
this little office is always deserving of a kiss of approval. 








THE ST. CATHERINE'S ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
The light-house, now in full working order, on St. Catherine's 
Point. Isle of Wight, shows an electric light equal in illuminat- 
ing power to rather more than 6,000,000 candles. Every half 
minute, as the light revolves, a mighty flash of five seconds’ 
duration sweeps aroand the sea, and is visible at the distance of 
forty-two miles. A commodious engine-room has been added 
to the establishment. containing three steam engines of 
twelve-horse power each, and two magneto-electric machines 
of the De Meritens type. Two of the engines are to work 
for lighting purposes, though only one is used, in connection 
with one of the machines, in clear weather. The third engine 
is to work the double-toned fog-horn, which has been greatly 
increased in power. In the lantern, carbons of very large sec- 
tional area, not circular but fluted, are used, and the optical 
apparatus is of sixteen sides or panels. As a precaution 
against breakdown, everything is in duplicate at least, with an 
oil light in reserve as well. An experienced engineer, Mr. 
Millett, has taken the place of principal, supported by a com- 
petent staff of assistant light-keepers. Mr. Millett served in 
the Crimean and Baltic naval operations, and was ten years in 
the Italian navy. 


The only other light-houses on the coast of England at 
which the light is produced by means of electricity are Souter 
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Point, on the coast of Durham, between the mouths of the 
Tyne and the Wear; the South Foreland, where the two lights 
so well known to passengers across the Straits of Dover. were 
established a very long time ago, for the then three-fold purpose 
of leading clear of the Goodwin Sands, through the Downs and 
up and down the English Channel : and at the Lizard, on the 
Cornish coast, where two more lights mark the southernmost 
headland of that part of the Channel. The present St. 
Catherine's light is ten times more powerful than the best of 
them, the one on Souter Point. It is the most intensely bril- 
liant light in existence on our shores. 


THE PLAYHOUSES. 

That infinitely droll little comedian Mr. Peniey is making 
everyone langh over his quaint performance in “ Uncles and 
Aunts at the Comedy, a theatre that is invariably patronised 
by the playgoers who cannot enjoy the theatre thoroughly 
unless it is preceded by a good dinner at the club. Plays that 
begin at nine o'clock suit these good people thoroughly well, 
and at present they are undecided whether to secure a stall to 
see Mr. Penley in the Haymarket or Mrs. John Wood and 
Mr. Hare down in Sloane-square. But whether a course or so 
is sacrificed or not, it ig imperative that visitors to the Comedy 
should be in time to see Mr. Cecil Raleigh's vigorous and 
clever play “ The Spy.” There is enough material here fora 
four-act drama, a happy mixture of bright comedy and grim 
pathos ; but the author has cleverly boiled it down into an 
hour’s entertainment that rivets the attention and excites the 
spectator. It is as difficult to write a good one-act drama as a 
startling short story. It looks easy enough, but there's the 
rub. There is nothing mawkish or melodramatic about *“ The 
Spy,” and for once in a way & modern dramatist has touched 
the true chord of human interest. And there is still another 
recommendation: the little play is well acted, and an 
actress of whom no great things were expected has suddenly 
come to the front. Miss Vane Featherstone has had her 
chance, and grasped it firmly. Hitherto known only as a 
pretty girl usefully employed in light comedy, she has sud- 
denly proved herself to be an exceptionally clever actress of 
wide range, as earnest in her sentiment as she is gay and 
intelligent in her comedy. She plays the heroine in Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh's little play admirably, and her success comes at the 
right moment, when everyone was beginning to despair about 
the coming actress. Miss Featherstone certainly ought to be 
employed in better work than the frivolous wives and 
daughters of farcical comedy. She has been hidden for some 
time, and now that she has been discovered, the best use should 
be made of her talent. | 

“Festina lente” is a motto that has not been carefully 
taken to heart by Mr. Richard Mansfield. He received a 
courteous welcome and fair encouragement when he appeared 
as the revolting monster Hyde in the very unpalatable drama 
founded on Louis Stevenson's novel. It was confessed at the 
time that the part of Dr. Jekyl, which, after all, was the true 
acting test, could not compare with the groaning, mumbling, 
and gesticulating Hyde ; and those who looked deeply into the 
maticr could not quite sce how it was that a young actor. 
intelligent enough, but evidently of limited resource, could, 
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in s> short a time, have obtained such an enormous 
popularity in America. ‘There was naturally an interest to see 
Mr. Mansfield in another character, particularly as the old 
Baron De Chevrial, in the “ Parisian Romance.” This was the 
character that first made Mr. Mansfield notorious. One day 
he suddenly found himself a star instead of a stock actor, 
because he had given a vivid, minute, and realistic rendering 
of the debauched old Parisian nobleman, a Sir Harcourt 
Courtley of the latter part of the nineteenth century. His per- 
formance was said to bea surprise in art. Unfortunately, in 
London it is looked at as no surprise at all. It is a leering 
and offensive old gentleman, adorned with mest of the 
exaggerated tricks that made the wretch Hyde so very 
objectionable. We can quite understand that the constant 
playing of this man-monster has unbalanced Mr. Mansfield’s 
nice sense of art. Already he develops tricks and manauvrer. 
and forces his effects instead of suggesting them. The constant 
falsetto, the wagging of the lower jaw, the mumbling manner, 
are casesin point. Nearly every detail is too highly coloured. 
and the actor seems incapable of concealing his art. 
That Mr. Mansfield is clever, daring, and observant cannot 
be doubted. But.he has as much to learn as to uniearn ; 
and certainly he is not strong enough as an actor, 
or finished enough as an artist, to come over here to 
play the monsters of modern fiction at one of our most 
important theatres, and with an indifferent American company. 
All talent is welcome in England, but Mr. Mansfield is not 
powerful enough as a star. We have seen in this country 
Lafont, St. Germain, Got, and Regnier; we have claimed in 
similar kind of parts such strong actors of genius as Robson, 
George Belmore, and Dominic Murray ; we have seen old men 
played by William Farren, Alfred Bishop,and John Hare: but 
it would be as sensible for either of these last, with Arthur 
Cecil thrown in, to star in America, a8 for Mr. Mansfield to do 
so here. In time to come, no doubt, he may be a great actor ; 
but at, present his art may be better explained as elaboratc 
artifice. It is unfinished, crude, and requires discretion and 
discipline. It was an unfortunate mistake also to exhibit Mr. 
Mansfield's company in a purely Parisian play, requiring style 
andagrand manner. At the best, Octave Feuillet’s “ Roman 
Parisien” is not a good play. Its sentiment is exaggerated ; 
its construction feeble ; its interest slight. To make matters 
worse, it has been translated into inflated, silly, and * penny- 
journal” language. and has been handed over 
t) the tender mercies of interpreters, who are 
doubtless very deserving people, but wholly 
deficient in manner. Mr. Mansfield, who is an 
excellent vocalist, would be well advised to try 
‘Prince Karl.” The public, in these days of 
atgravated horrors, show no disposition to take 
delight in fiends like Hyde, or gross sensualists 
like this French Baron. We don't want to see 
innocent gentlemen done to death on the stage 






7 , by men-monsters ; or the exhibition, however 
Aint 8 FS clever, of a blasphemous death by a paralytic 
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and of * The Monk's Room,” a new sombre 
drama, written by a Mr. John Lart and pro- 
duced at the Globe. is a little startling. Some 
people consider Mr. Mansfield a genius ; others 
a clever entertainer. Some hold that Mr. Lart 
has written a powerful play; others that he 
has wasted his time over useless and morbid 
material. But surely it will be conceded that 
“The Monk’s Room” is a well-acted drama. 
At last Mr. Willard has got out of the stereo- 
typed groove and widened the field of his art. 
He can play the passionate lover as well as the 
cynical villain. Mr. Hermann Vezin has seldom 
acted better than as the grim old Socialist 
whose god is humanity ; and Miss Alma Murray 
is evidently delighted with her artistic companions, and ably 
seconds their efforts. The subject of “The Monk’s Room” 
may not be very cheerful, but, in its way and of its school, a 
better acted play is not to be found in London. It deserves 
the attention of students of the art of acting. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, on the occasion of their benefit at 
Manchester on Sept. 28, produced a new and original comedy 
of strong interest by Mr. A. W. Pinero. It is called * The 
Weaker Sex,” and in its humorous scenes satirises the move- 
ment for granting the franchise to women, aud amiably 
laughs at the strong- minded female who makes speeches 
and indulges in eccentric costume. Mr. Righton has 
been specially engaged for a funny little member of - 
Pariiament under petticoat government, and makes every 
clever line tell that he has to deliver. But, of course, 
there is a serious side to the play. Mrs. Kendal is 
seen at her very best as a proud, passionate, and deeply- 
loving widow, who finds, to her horror, that her daughter has 
engaged herself to the only man to whom the mother is deeply 
attached. This powerful and sympathetic actress pours the 
whole strength of her talent on the hopes, the fears, the dis- 
appointment and anguish of Lady Vivash; but we fear that, 
unless a bold alteration is made in the present dénefiment, the 
play will not prove acceptable in London. We shall see. 
Meanwhile, it is an undeniably clever play, and it is excel- 
lently acted. Mr. Kendal, Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Fanny 
Brough, and Mr. Denison, all distinguish themseives in it; and 
it has been received with enthusiasm by Manchester 
audiences. 

The theatrical event of the week—unfortunately too late 
in it to be described—was, of course, the production of the 
new comic opera at the Savoy by Mr. W.S. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Gilbert was at the last moment over- 
ruled by his partners. He wanted to call the opera * ‘The 
Beefeater,” but it was held that in America they would not 
understand the word and its proper significance. It was 
argued that “ Beefeater” would simply be taken for a nick- 
name for John Bull and not 9 Royal sideboard-man (buffetier). 
So “ The Yeoman of the Guard” was substitated instead, for 
this is the strict military term for a Tower Beefeater. who, by 
the way, used to stand under the Royal box when the Queen 
used to go to opera or theatre in state. It was whispered in 
advance that the play is in a far more serious vein than 
usual, and treads upon the confines of grand opera. It 
ig sure to be amusing and wholesome ; and may Mr. Gilbert 
have in store for us pages of jokes, and Sir Arthur Sullivan a 
budget of melodies, that will keep the girls at the piano for 
months to come! We have waited long for a bright successor 
to the “Mikado” and to “ Ruddygore,” and it is pleasant to 
think that the winter evenings will be brightened with the 
song and the choicest chorus from the “ Yeoman of tbe 

uard.” 


So far the autumn plays have succeeded admirably. They 
have been turning money away from Drury-Lane. where “ The 
Armada” is going splendidly. Unluckily, Mr. Leonard 
Boyne met with an accident: but both the authors are 
esa and Mr. bands Hamilton. without a moment's hesita- 
ion, went on as Vyvyan Foster, a : : 
ey yvy , and played the part very 
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BIRDS ON THE BASS ROCK. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
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FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 
AUTHOR OF “ DOROTHY Fors tee, * CHILDREN OF ULBEBUS," 
“Tae Revoir as MAN,” “ RATHARINE REGINA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXY., 
ILMINSTER CLUINK. 

“@/ 42 eve tell—oh ! how 
OY a Nt 


can I sit down to tell 
in cold blood the story 






= AY a\/ of all that followed ? 
tag e\ /' Some parts of it for 
| © & very pity T must pass 


over. All that has been 
told) or written of the 
“=e — \Sluody Assize is most true, 
_ and yet not half that 
~—"* happened can be told. 
- ‘Chere are things, I mean, which 
fw the historian cannot, for the 
sake of pity, decency, and con- 
‘ileration for living people, re- 
late, even H he hath sceu them. 
You who read the printed page 
y learn how in one place so many 
hanged; in another place so 
iy; low some were hung in gem- 
<0 that at every cross-road 
there was a frightful gibbet with a 
dead inan on it; how some died of 
inallpox im the crowded prisons, and some of 
fever, and how Judge Jeffreys rode from town 
es to town tollowed by g2angs of miserable prisoners 

gaye! driven atter him to stand their trial in towns 
Where they would be known; how the wretched 

sufferers were drawn and quartered and their limbs seethed in 
pitch and stuck up over the whole country ; how the women 
and boys of tender years were flogged through market. 
towns —you, [ say, who read these things on the cold page 
presently (even if you be a stickler for the Right Divine, 
and hold rebellion as a mortal sin) feel your blood to boil 
with righteous wrath. ‘The hand of the Lord was afterwards 
heavy upon those who ordered these things; nay, ut the 
very time (this is a most remarkable Judgment and one little 
known) when this inhuman Judge was thundering at his 
victims —so that some went mad and even dropped down dead 
with fear—he was himself, as Humphrey hath assured me, 
suffering the most horrible pain from a dire disease; so that 
the terrors of his voice and of his fiery eyes were partly due to 
the agony of his disease, and he was enduring all through that 
Assize, in his own body, pangs greater than any that he 
ordered! As for his miserable end, and the fate that overtook 
his master, that we know; and candid souls cannot but con- 
fess that here were truly Judgments of God, visible for all to 
see and acknowledge. But no pen can truly depict what the 
eye saw and the eur heard during that terrible time. And, 
think you, if it was a terrible and a wretched time for those 
who had no relations among the rebels, and only looked on 
aud saw these bloody executions and heard the lamentations 
of the poor women who lost their lovers or their husbands, 
what must it have been for me, and those like me, whose 
friends and all whom they loved—yea, all, all !—were over- 
oa in one common ruin and expected nothing but 

eath ? 

Our own misery I cannot truly set forth. Sometimes the 
memory of it comes back to me, and it is as if long afterwards 
one should feel again the sharpness of the surgeon’s knife. 
Oh! since I must write down what happened, let me be brief. 
And you who read it, if you find the words cold where you 
would have looked for fire ; if you find no tears where there 
should have been weeping and wailing, remember that in the 
mere writing have been shed again (but these you cannot see) 
the tears which belonged to that time, and in the writing have 
been renewed (but these you cannot hear) the sobbings and 
wailings and terrors of that dreadful autumn. 

The soldiers belonged to a company of Grenadiers of Tre- 
lawny's Regiment, stationed at minster, whither they carried 
the prisoners. First they handcuffed Barnaby, but on his 
giving his parole not to escape, they let him go free; and he 
proved useful in the handling of the cart on which my un- 
happy father lay. And thongh the soldiers’ talk was ribald, 
their jests unseemly, and their cursing and swearing seemed 
verily to invite the wrath of God, yet they proved honest 
fellows in the main. They offered no rudeness to us, nor 
did they object to our going with the prisoners; nay, 
they even gave us bread and meat and cider from 
their own provisions when they halted for dinner at 
noon. Barnaby walked sometimes with the soldiers, and 
sometimes with us; with them he talked fre-ly, and as if he 
were their comrade and not their prisoner: with us he put in a 
word of encouragement or consolation, such as ‘‘ Mother, we 
shall fiud a way out of this coil yet’’; or ‘‘ Sister, we shall 
cheat Tom Hangman. Look not so gloomy upon it’’; or, 
ugain, he reminded us that may a shipwrecked sailor gets safe 
ashore, and that where there are so many they cannot hang all. 
“ Would the King,’ he asked, ‘‘ hang up the whole county of 
Somerset ’’’ But he had already told me too much. In his 
heart I knew he had small hope of escape: yet he preserved 
his cheerfulness, and walked towards his prison (to outward 
seeming) as inscnsible of fear and with as unconcerned a 
countenance as if he were going to a banquet or a wedding. 
This cheerfulness of his was due to a happy confidence in the 
ordering of things rather than to insensibility. A sailor sees 
men die in many ways, yet himself remains alive. This gives 
him something of the disposition of the Oriental, who accepts 
his fate with outward unconcern, whatever it may be. Perhaps 
({ know not) there may have been in his mind that religious 
Assurance of which he had toldme. Did Barnaby at this period, 
when death was very near unto him, really believe that there 
was one religion for landsmen and another for sailors—one 
way to h-aven for ministers, another for seamen? Indeed, I 
cannot tell; yet how otherwise account for his courage and 
cheerfulness at all times—even in the very presence of death ? 

“* Brother,”” he asked the Sergeant, ‘we have been lying 
hid for a fortnight, and have heard no news. ‘Tell me how go 
the ear dag fe 
ses , Captain,’’ the fellow replied with a grin, ‘‘in this 

respect there is little for the rebels to complain of. They 

ought to be satisfied, so far, with the attentions paid to them. 
Lord Feversham hanged twenty odd to begin with. Captain 
Adlan and three others are trussed up in chains for their 
greater honour; and, in order to put the rest in good heart, 
one of them ran a race with a horse, being promised his life if 
he should win. When he had beaten the horse, his Lordship, 
who was ever a merry man, ordered him to be hanged just to 
laugh at him. And hanged he was.”’ 

“‘Ay,”’ suid Barnaby, ‘‘thus do the Indians in America 
torture their prisoners first and kill them afterwards.”’ 

* are two hundred prisoners lying in Weston Zoyland 
a? the Sergeant went on; “ ne would have been 
gees ‘too, but the Bishop interfered. Now they are waiting 
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to be tried. Lord! what signifies trial, except to give them 
longer rope ?”’ 

** Ay, ay ; and how go things in Bridgwater and Taunton *”’ 

‘From Weston to Bridgwater there is a line of gibbets 
already ; in Taunton, twenty, I believe, have swung—twenty, 
at least. The drums beat, the fifes played, and the trumpets 
sounded, and Colonel Kirke drank to the health of every 
man (such was his coudescension !) before he was tunicd off. 
"Twould have done your heart good, Captain, only to see the 
brave show.”’ 

‘* Ay, ay,’’ said Barnaby, unmoved ; ‘‘ very like, very like. 
Perhaps I shall have the opportunity of pluying first part nm 
another brave show if all goes well. Hath the Duke escaped ¢”’ 

‘* We heard yesterday that he is taken somewhere near the 
New Forest. So that he will before long lay his lovely head 
upon the block. Captain, your friends have brought their 
pigs to a pretty market.”’ 

‘They have, Brother; they have,’’ replied Barnaby, still 
with unmoved countenance. ‘‘ Yet many aman hath recovered 
from worse straits than these.”’ 

I listened with sinking heart. Much I longed to ask if the 
Sergeant knew aught of Robin, but I refrained, lest merely to 
name him might put the soldiers on the look-out for him, 
should he, happily, be in hiding. 

Next the Sergeant told us (which terrified me greatly) that 
there was no part of the country where they were not scouring 
for fugitives ; that they were greatly assisted by the clergy, 
who, he said, were red-hot for King James ; that ihe men were 
found hiding, as we had hidden, in linneys, in hedges, in barns, 
in woods; that they were captured by treachery—by inform- 
ation laid, and even, most cruel thing of all, by watching and 
following the men’s sweethearts who were found taking food 
to them. He said also that, at the present rate, they would 
have to enlarge their prisons to admit ten times their number, 
for they were haling into them not only the men who had 
followed Monmouth, but also those who had helped him with 
money, arms, Ormen. ‘The Sergeant was a brutal fellow, yet 
there was about him something of good nature and even of 
compassion fur the men he had captured. But he seemed to 
take delight in speaking of the sufferings of the unfortunate 
prisoners. The soldiers, he told us, were greatly enraged 
towards the rebels—not, I suppose, on account of their rebel- 
lion, becanse three years later they themselves showed how 
skin-deep was their loyalty, but because the rustics, whom 
they thought contemptible, had surprised and nearly beaten 
them. And this roused in them the spirit of revenge. 

‘‘Captain,’’ said the Sergeant, ‘‘’tis pity that so lusty a 
gentleman as thou shouldst die. Hast thou no friends at 
Court? No? Nor any who would speak for thee? ’Tis pity. 
Yet a man can die but once. With sucha thick neck as thine, 
bespeak, if so much grace be accorded thee, a long rope and 
a high gallows. Else, when it comes to the quartering ’’—he 
stopped and shook his head—‘‘ but there—I wish you well out 
of it, Captain.’’ 

In the evening, just before sunset, we arrived at Ilminster, 
after a sad and weary march of ten miles, at least; but we 
could not leave the prisoners until we knew how and where 
they were bestowed ; and during all this time my mother, who 
commonly walked not abroad from one Sabbath to the next, 
was possessed with such a spirit that she seemed to feel no 
weariness. When we rode all night in order to join the Duke 
she complained not; when we rode painfully across the hills 
to Taunton she murmured not; nor when we carried our 
wounded man up the rough and steep comb; no, nor on this 
day, when she walked beside her husband’s head, careful 
lest the motion of the cart should cause him pain. But he 
felt nothing, poor soul! He would feel nothing any more. 

Ilminster 1s a goodly town, rich and prusperous with its 
spinners and weavers. This evening, however, there was no 
one in the streets except the troopers, who swaggered up and 
down or sat drinking at the tavern door. There is a broad 
open place before the market, which stands upon greai 
stone pillars. Outside the market is the Clink, whither the 
soldiers were taking thcir prisoners. The troopers paid not 
the least heed to our mournful little procession—a wounded 
man ; a prisoncr in scarlet and lace, but the cloth tattered and 
stained and the lace torn. They were only two more men on 
their way to dcath. What doth a soldier care for the sight of 
a man about to die? 

‘* Mother,”’ said Barnaby, when we drew near the Prison 
gates, ‘‘come not within. JI will do all that I can for 
him. Go now and find a decent lodging, and Sister, hark 
ye, the lads in our army were rough, but they were as lambs 
compared with these swaggering truopers. Keep snug, there- 
fore, and venture not far abroad.’’ 

I whispered in his car that I had his bag of money safe, 
so that he could have whatever he wanted if that could be 
bought. Then the Prison gates were closed, and we stood 
without. 

it would have been hard indeed if the wife and daughter 
of Dr. Comfort Eykin could uot tind a lodging among godly 
eople, of whom there are always many in every town of 

merset. We presently obtained a room in the house of one 
Martha Prior, widow of the learned and pious Joshua Prior, 
whilom preacher and ejected minister. Her case was as hard 
as our own. This poor woman had two sons only, and both had 
gone to join the Duke: onealready risen to be a Master Serge- 
maker, and one a Draper, of the town. Of her sons she could 
hear no news at all: whether they were alive or dead. If they 
were already dead, or if they should be hanged, she would 
have no means of support, and so must starve or eat the bread 
of charity. (I leammed afterwards that she never did hear any- 
thing of them, so that it is certain that they must have been 
killed on the battle-field or cut down by the dragoons in trying 
to escape. But the poor soul survived not long their loss.) 

The church of Ilminster stands upon a rising ground; on 
the north of the church is the grammar school, and on the other 
three sides are houses of the better sort, of which Mrs. Prior had 
one. The place, which surrounds the churchyard, and hath no 
inn or ale-house in it, is quiet and retired. The soldiers came 
not thither, except once or twice, with orders to search the houses 
(and with a private resolution to drink everything that they 
night lay their hands upon), so that, for two poor women in our 
iniserable circumstances, we could not have a more quiet 
lodging. 

Despite our troubles, I slept so well that night that it was 
past seven in the morning when I awoke. ‘The nceds of 
the body do sometimes overcome the cares of the spirit. For 
a whole fortnight had we been making our beds on the 
heather, and, therefore, without taking off our clothes: and 
that day we had walked ten miles, at least, with the soldiers, 
so that I slept without moving or waking all the night. In 
the morning I dressed quickly and hurricd to the jail, not 
knowing whether I might be admitted or should be allowed 
speech of Barnaby. Outside the gate, however, I found a 
crowd of people going into the prison and coming out of it. 
Some of them, women like ourselves, were weeping—they were 
those whose brothcrs or lovers, husbands or sons, were in those 
gloomy walls. Others there were who brought, for such of the 
prisoners as had money to buy them, eggs, butter, white bread, 
chickens, fruit, and all kinds of provisions: some brought 
wine, cider, and ale; some, tobacco. The wurders who stood 
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at the gates made no opposition to those who would enter. I 
pressed in with a beating heart, prepared for a scene of the 
most dreadful repentance and gloomy forebodings. What I 
saw Was quite otherwise. 

The gates of the prison opened upon a courtyard, not very 
big, where the people were selling their wares, and some of the 
prisoners were walking about, and some were chaffering with 
the women who had the baskets. On the right hand side of 
the yard was the Clink itself; on the left hand were houses 
for the warders or officers of the prison. In general a single 
warder, constable, or headborough is enough for a town 
such as Ilminster, to keep the peace of the prison, which is for 
the most part empty, save when they enforce some new Act 
against Nonconformists and fill it with them or with Quakers. 
Now, however, so great was the press that, instead of two, 
there were o dozen guards, and, while a stout cudgel had 
always been weapou enough, now every man went armed with 
pike and cutlass to keep order and prevent escapes. Six of 
them occupied the gate-house ; other six were within, in a sort 
of guard-house, where they slept on the left hand of the court. 

The ground floor of the Clink we found to be a large 
room, at least forty feet each side in bigness. On one side of 
it was a great fireplace, where, though it was the month of 
July, there was burning a oem fire of Welsh coal, partly for 
cooking purposes, because all that the prisoners ate was cooked 
at this fire; and partly because a great fire kept continually 
burning sweetens the air, and wards off jail fever. On another 
side was a long table and several benches. hick wooden 
pillars supported the joists of the rooms above; the windows 
were heavily barred, but the shutters had been taken down, and 
there wus no glass in them. In spite of fire and open windows, 
the place was stifling, and smelt most horrible. Never have I 
breathed so foul an air. There lived in this room about eighty 
prisoners (later on the numbers were doubled); some were 
smoking tobacco and drinking cider or ale; some were frying 
pieces of meat or smoked herrings over the fire; and the 
tobacco, the ale, the wine, the cooking, and the people them- 
selves—nearly all country lads, unwashed, who had slept since 
Sedyemoor, at least, in the same clothes without once changing— 
made so foul an air that jail fever, putrid throats, and small- 
pox (all of which aft:rwards broke out) should have beeu 
expected sooner, 

They were all talking, laughing, and even singing, so that, 
in addition to the noisome stench of the place, there was such 
a din as one may hear at Sherborne Fair of an evening. 1 
expected, as I have said, a gloomy silence with the rattling 
of chains, the groans of those who looked for death, and, 
perhaps, a godly repentance visible upon every countenance. 
Yet they were all laughing, except a few who sat retired and 
who were wounded. I say that they were all laughing. They 
had nothing to expect. but death, or at the best to be horribly 
flogged, to be transported, to be fined, branded, and ruined. 
Yet they laughed! What means this hardness and indifference 
in men? Could they not think of the women they had left at 
home? I warrant that none of them were laughing. 

Among them—a pipe of tobacco in his lips and a mug of 
strong ale before him on the table, his hat flung backwards— 
sat Barnaby, his face showing, apparently, complete satis- 
faction with his lot. 

When he saw us at the door, he rose and came to meet us. 

‘‘Welcome,’’ he said. ‘This is one of the places where 
King Monmouth’s men are to receive the honour due to them. 
Courage, gentle hearts. Be not cast down. Everywhere the 
prisons are full, and more are brought in every day. Our very 
numbers are our safety. They cannot hang us all. And 
hark !’’ here he whispered, ‘‘ Sister, we now know that Colonel 
Kirke hath been selling pardons at ten pounds, twenty pounds, 
and thirty pounds apiece. Wherefore we are well assured that 
somehow or other we shall be able to buy our release. There 
are plenty besides Colonel Kirke who will sell a prisoner his 
frecdom.”’ 

‘*Where'is your father ?’’ asked my mother. 

‘‘He is bestowed above, where it is quicter, except for the 
groaning of the wounded. Go up-stairs, and you will find him. 
And there is a surprise for you, besides. You will find with 
him one you little expect to see.” 

‘‘Oh! Barnaby, is there new misery for me? Is Robina 
prisoner? ”’ 

‘‘ Robin is not here, Sis; and as for misery, why, that is as 
you take it. To be sure the man above is in prison, but no 
harm will happen to him. Whyshould ity He did not goout 
with Monmouth’s men. But go up-stairs—go up-stuirs—aud see 
for yourselves.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 
SIR CHRISTOPHER. 


I know not whom I expected to find in consequence of 
Barnaby’s words, as we went up the dark and dirty stairs 
which let to the upper room. Robin was not a prisoner. 
Why—then—but I know not what 1 thonght, all being strange 
and dreadful. 

At the top of the stairs we found ourselves in a room of the 
same size as the lower chamber, but not so high, and darker, 
being a gloomy place indeed, insomuch that it was not for 
some minutes that one could plainly discern things. It was 
lighted by a low, long window, set very close with thick bars, 
the shutters thrown open +o that all the light and air possible 
to be admitted might come in. It had a great fireplace, but 
there was no fire burning, and the air of the room struck raw, 
though outside it was a warm and sunny day. The roof was 
supported, as in the room below, by micans of thick square 
pillars, studded with great nails sct ‘close together, for what 
purpose I know not. Every part of the woodwork in the room 
was in the same way stuck fullof nails. On the floor lay half 
a score mattresses, the property of those who could afford 
to pay the warders an exorbitant fec for the luxury. At 
Ilminster, as, I ain told, at Newgate, the chief prison of the 
country, the same custom obtains of exacting heavy fees from 
the poor wretches clapped into ward. It is, I suppose, no sim 
to rob the criminal, the debtor, the traitor, or the rebel. For 
those who had nothing to pay there were only a few bundles 
of straw, and on these were lying half a dozen wretches, whose 
white faces and glazed eyes showed that they would indecd 
cheat Tom the Hangman, though not in the way that Barnaby 
hoped. ‘These were wounded either in the Sedgemoor fight or 
in their attempt to escape. 

My father lay on a pallet bed. His face showed not tic 
least change; his eyes were closed, and you would have 
thought him dead: and beside him, also on a pallet, sat, to 
my astonishment, none other than Sir Christopher himself. 

He rose and came to mect us, smiling sadly. 

‘*Madam,’’ he said, taking my mother’s hand, ‘ we meet 
in a doleful place, and we are, indeed, in wretched plight. 
I cannot bid you welcome; I cannot say that I am glad to see 
you. There is nothing that I can say of comfort or of hope, 
except, which you know already, that we are always in the 
hands of the Lord.” 

‘(Sir Christopher,” said my mother, “it was kind and 
neighbourly in you to come. But you were always his best 
friend. Look at his poor white face !’’ she only thought upon 
her husband. ‘You would think him dead! More than o 
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DRAWN BY A. FORESTIER. 


Then he turned to me and kissed me, without saying a word. 


“FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.”"—BY WALTER BESANT. 
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fortnight he hath lain thus— motionless. I think he feels no 
n. Husband, if thou canst hear me, make some sign —if it 
e but toopen one eye! No!” she cried. “ Day after day 
have I thus entreated him and he makes no answer! He 
neither secs nor heirs! Yet he doth not die: wherefore | 
think that he may yet recover speech and sit up again, and 
presently, perhaps, walk about, and address himself again 
unto his studies.” - 
She waited not for any answer, but knelt down beside him 
and poured some drops of milk into the mouth of the sick 
i Sir Christopher looked at her mournfully and shook his 
read, 


Then he turned to me, and kissed me without saying a 
word. 

“Oh! Sir,” I cried, “ how could you know that my father 
would be brought unto this place? With what goodness of 
heart have you come to our help!” 

‘Nay, Child,”’ he rephed gravely, “I came because I had 
no choice but tocome. Like your father and your brother, 
Alice, Tam a prisoner.” 

- : You, Sir? You a prisoner? Why, you were not with the 
uke, 

* That is most true. And yeta prisoner. Why, after the 
news of Sedgemoor fight I looked for nothing else. They tried 
to arrest Mr. Speke, but he has fled; they have locked up Mr. 
Prideaux, of Ford Abbey; Mr. Trenuchard has retired across 
the seas. Why should they pass me over? Nay, there were 
abundant proofs of my zeal for the Duke. My grandson and 
my grandnephew had joined the rebels. Your father and 
brother rode over to Lyme on my horses; with my grandson 
rode off a dozen lads of the village. What more could they 
want? Moreover, I ain an old soldier of Lord Essex’s army ; 
and, to finish, they found in the window-scat a copy of 
Monmouth's Declaration—which, indeed, I had forgotten, or I 
might have destroyed it.’ * 

‘Alas: alas!’’ Leried, wringing my hands. ‘‘ Your Honour, 
too, a prisoner!” 

Since the Sergeant spoke to Barnaby about the interest of 
friends, I had been thinking that Sir Christopher, whose power 
and interest, I fondly thought, must be equal to those of any 
Lord in the land, would interpoxe to save us all. And he was 
now a prisoner himself, involved in the common yuin! One 
who stands upon a bridge and sees with terror the last support 
carried away by the raging flood feels such despair as fell upon 
my soul. 

“Oh! Sir,’’ I cried again. 
upon Woe!” 

He took my hand in his, and held it tenderly. 

** My child,’”’ he said, ‘‘ to an old man of seventy-five what 
doth it matter whether he die in his bed or whether he dic 
upon a scaffold? Through the pains of death, as through a 
gate, we enter upon our rest.”” 

“Tt is dreadful !"’ I cried again. ‘¢ T cannot endure it 1" 

‘The shame and ignominy of this death,’’ he said, ‘I 
shall, [ trust, regard lightly. We have struck a blow for 
Freedom and for Faith. Well; we have been suffered to 
fail. The time hath not yet come. Yet, in the end, others 
shall carry on the Cause, and Religion shall prevail. Shall we 
murnuir who have been God's instruments ?”’ 

** Alas! alas!’’ T cried again. 

“To me, sweet child, it is not terrible to contemplate my 
end. But it is sad to think of thee, and of thy grave and 
bitter loss. Hast thou heard news of Robin and of 
Humphrey ? ”’ 

‘*Oh, Sir !—are they, also, in prison—thcy are here ?”’ 

“No; but I have news of them. TI have a letter brought 
to me but yesterday. Read it, my child, read it.”’ 

He pulled the letter out of his pocket and gave it to me. 
Then | read aloud, and thus it ran :— 

‘ Honoured Sir and Grandfather, 

‘*T am writing this letter from the Prison of Excter, where, 
with Humphrey and about two hundred or more of our poor 
fellows, I am laid by the heels, and shall so continue until we 
shall all be tried. 

‘Tt is rumoured that Lord Jeffreys will come down to try us, 
and we are assured by report that the King shows himself re- 
vengeful, and is determined that there shall be no mercy shown. 
After Sedgemoor fight they hanged, as you will have heard, 
many of the prisoncrs at Weston Zoyland, at Bridgwater, and 
at Taunton, without trial. If the King continue in this dis- 
position it is very certain that, though the common sort may 
be forgiven, the gentlemen and those who were officers in- the 
rebel army will certainly not escape. Therefore I have no 
hope but to conclude my life upon the gallows—a thing which, 
I confess, I had never looked todo. But I hope to mect my 
fate with courage and resignation. 

‘* Humphrey is with me, and it is some comfort (though I 
know not why) that we shall stand or fall together: for if 1 
was a Captain in the army he was a Chyrurgeon. ‘That he 
was also a secret agent of the exiles, and that he stirred up 
the Duke's friends on his way from London to Sherborne, that 
they know not, or it would certainly go hard with him. What 
do I say’ Since they will hang him, things cannot very well 
go harder. 

‘When the fight was over, and the Duke and Lord Grey 
fled, there was nothing left but to escape as best we might. 
J hope that some of the Bradford lads will make their way 
home in safety : they stood their ground and fought valiantly. 
Nay, if we had been able to ann all who yoluntecred and would 
have enlisted, and if our men had all shown such a spirit as 
your valiant lads of Bradford Orcas, then, TF say, the encmy 
must have been cut to picees, 

* When we had no choice left but to run, T took the read to 
Bridgwater, intending to ride back to that place, where, per- 
haps, our forces might be rallied. Bat this proved hopeless. 
There I found, however, Humphrey, and we resolved) that the 
safest plan would be to ride by way of Taunton and Excter, 
leaving behind us the great body of the King’s army, and so 
escape to London if possible, where we should certainly find 
hiding-places in plenty until the pursuit should be at an 
end. Our plan was to travel along byways and bridle- 
paths, and that by night only, hiding by day in’ barns, 
linneys, and the like. We had money for the charges of our 
journcy. Humphrey would travel as a physician returning to 
London from the West as soon as we had gotten out of the in- 
surgents’ country; I was to be his servant. Thus we arranged 
the matter in our minds, and already I thought that we were 
safe, and in hiding somewhere in London, or across the scas in 
the Low Countries aguin. 

‘*Well, to make short my story, we got no further than 
Excter, where we were betrayed by a rascal countryman who 
recognised us, caused us to be arrested, and swore to us. 
Thereupon we were clapped into jail, where we now lic. 

‘Hon’d Sir; Humphrey, I am sorry to write, is much 
cast down, not because he dreads death, which he doth not, 
any more than to lie upon his bed; but because he hath, he 
rays, drawn so many to their ruin. He numbers me among 
those: though, indeed, it was none of his doing, but by my own 
free will, that I centered upon this business, which, contrary to 
reasonable expectation, hath turned out so all. Wherefore, 
dear Sir, gmce there is no one in the world whose opinion and 
counsel Humphrey so greatly considers as your own, I pray 
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you, of your goodness, send him some words of consolation 
and cheer.” 

“That will T, right readily,’ said Sir Christopher. . At 
least the poor lad cannot accuse himself of dragging me tnto 
the Clink.”’ 

“T hear,’ continned Robin's letter, ‘‘that my mother 
hath gone with Mr. Boscorel to London, to learn if anght can 
be done for us. If she do not return before we are finished, 
bid her think kindly of Humphrey and not to lay these things 
to his charge. As for my dear girl, my Alice, Thear nothing of 
her. Miss Blake, who led the Maids when they gave the flags 
to the Duke, is, ] hear, clapped into prison. Alice is not 
spoken of. I am greatly perturbed in spirit concerning her, 
and I would gladly, if that might be compassed, have speech 
with her before I die. I fear she will grieve and weep ; but 
not more than T myself at leaving her, poor maid! [ hear, 
also, nothing concerning her father, who was red hot for the 
Cause, and therefore, I fear, will not be passed over or for- 
gotten. Nor do I hear aught of Barnaby, who, I hope, hath 
escaped on shipboard, as he said that he should do if things 
went ajar. Where are they all? The roads ure covered with 
rough men, and it is not fit for such as Alice and her mother to 
be travelling. I hope that they have returned in safcty to Brad- 
ford Orcas, and that my old master, Dr. Eykin, hath forgotten 
his zeal for the Protestant Duke, and is already seated again 
among his books. If that is so, tell Alice, Honoured Sir, that there 
is no hour of the day or night but [ think of her continually ; 
that the chief pang of my approaching fate is the thought that 
I shall leave her in sorrow, and that I cannot say or do any- 
thing to stay her sorrow. Comfort her I cannot, save with 
words which will come better from the saintly lips of her father. 
IT again pray thee to assure her of my faithful love. Tell her 
that the recollection of her sweet face and steadfast eyes fills 
me with so great a longing that I would fain die at once so as 
to bring nearer the moment when we shall be able to sit 
together in heaven. My life hath been glorified, if I may 
say so in humility, by her presence in my heart, which drove 
away all common and unclean things. Of such strength 1s 
earthly love. Nay, I could not, I now perceive, be happy even 
with the joys of heaven if she were not by my side. Where is 
she, my heart, my love? Pray God, she is in safety. 

‘* And now, Sir, I have no more to say. The prison is a hot 
and recking place; at night it is hard to bear the foulness and 
the stench of it. Humphrey says that we may shortly expect 
some jail fever or smallpox to break out among us, in which 
case the work of the Judges may be lightened. The good 
people of this ancient city are in no way afraid of the King’s 
vindictivelicss, but send in of their bounty quantity of pro- 
visions—fruit, eggs, fresh meat, salted meat, ale, and cider— 
every day for the poor prisoners, which shows which way their 
opinions do lean, even although the clergy are against us. 
Honoured Sir, [ am sure and certain that the miscarriage of 
our cnterprise was caused by the conduct of those who had us 
inhand. In a year or two there shall be seen (but not by us) 
another uprising; under another leader with another end. 

‘So no more. J] send to thee, dear and Honoured Sir, my 
bounden duty and my grateful thanks for all that [owe to 
your tender care and affection. Pray my mother, for me, to 
mown no more for me than is becoming to one of her piety 
and virtue. 

‘Alas! it is thinking upon her, and upon my poor lost 
Alice, that my heart is welluigh torn in pieces. But (tell 
Humphrey) through no fault--no—through no fault of his. 

‘* From thy dutiful and obedient grandson,—kh. C.”’ 

Tread this all through. Then I folded up the letter and 
retumed it to Sir Christopher. As he took it, the tears came 
into his dear and venerable cyes and rolled down his cheeks. 

‘My dear—-my dear,’ he said, “it ishard to bear. Every- 
one who is dear to thee will go; there is an end of all; unless 
some way, of which we know nothing, be opened unto us.”” 

“Why,’’ I said, ‘Sif we were all dead and buried, and our 
souls together in heaven ”’ 

‘¢Paticnce, my dear,”’ said the old man. 

‘©Oh! must they all die—ally My heart will burst!) Oh! 
Sir, will not one suffice for all? Will they not take me and 
hang me, and let the rest go free?” 

“Child,’”? he took my hand between his own, ‘‘ God knows 
that if one life would suffice for all it should be mine. Nay, I 
would willingly die ten times over to save thy Robin for thee. 
He is not dead vet, however. Nor is he sentenced. There are 
sy many involved that we may hope for a large measure of 
merey. Nay, more. His mother hath gone to London, as he 
says in his letter, with my son-in-law, Philip Boscorcl, to see 
if aught can be done, even to the sclling of my whole estate, to 
procure the enlargement of the boys. I know not if anything 
can be done, but be assured Philip Boscorel will leave no 
stone unturned.”’ 

‘Oh! can money buy a pardon? T have two hundred gold 
pieces. They are Barnaby’s”’ 

‘Then, my dear, they must be used to buy pardon for 
Barnaby and thy father—though I doubt whether any pardon 
need be bought for one who is brought so low.” 

Beside the bed my mother sat crouched, watching his white 
face as she had done all day long in our hiding-place. I thik 
she heeded nothing that went on around her, being wrapped in 
her hopes and prayers for the wounded man. 

Then Sir Christopher kissed me gently on the forehead. 

* They say the King is unforgiving, my dear. Expect not, 
therefore, anything. Say to thyself, every morning, that all 
must die. To know the worst brings with it something of 
consolation. Robin must die, Humphrey must dic, your 
brother Barnaby must die, your father—but he ois) well- 
nizh dead alrcady—and To myself, all must die upon the 
scaffold if we escape this noisome jail. In thinking this, 
remember who will be left. My dear, if thou artoas a 
widow and vet a maiden, TP charge thee solemnly that thou 
forzet thine own private griefs and minister to thoce who will 
have none but thee to help them. Live not for thyself -but to 
console and solace those who, like thyself bereaved, will necd 
thy tender cares.”’ 








{Tn he continued.) 


The preachers on Sunday mornings at ten o'clock at West- 
minster Abbey during October are :—On Sunday, the 7th, the 
Rev. Edwin Price. Minor Canon : Sunday, the l4th, the Hon. 
and Rev. E. Carr Glyn. Vicar of Kensington ; Sunday, the 21st, 
the Rev. Professor Bonney, F.R.S. ; Sunday, the 28th, the Rev. 
Dr. Troutbeck. Canon Duckworth, as Canon in Residence, 
preaches each Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
OUR MONTHLY LOOK ROUND. 


As most of my readers are aware, certain plants—and certain 
animals as well, for that matter—possess extraordinary powers 
of survival after being dried and desiccated. The Rose of 
Jericho ” illustrates such a case of physiological revival, after 
drying, under the application of water: and one of the 
Selaginella tribe, known as the “ Resurrection plant,” has long 
been famous for like properties. In a dry atmosphere it curls 
up into a ball-like form, while in moist surroundings it expands. 
In the “ Rose of Jericho ” the curling up of the plant appears 
useful as a protection to the seeds under conditions unfavour- 
able to their vitality. The plant in its curled condition is blown 
along by the wind, and the seeds are in this way dispersed 
over the earth's surface. The ‘ Resurrection plant,” however, 
simply preserves a bigh vitality through the conservation of its 
moisture in its contracted shape. M. Du Sablon has enabled 
us to understand more clearly than before, the mechanism of 
such plant-movements. In the upper parts of the stems, the 
plant possesses a layer of strong cells, possessing very thick 
walls. Inside these cells is contained living matter or 
protoplasm, which, by the thickness of the cell-walls, is pro- 
tected from injurious changes of temperature. When dryness 
supervenes, these thick cells contract much more rapidly and 
strongly than the cells below, with the result that the plant- 
structures of which they form part are made to curl up in the 
familiar fashion. Safely protected in the cells, the living 
protoplasm resists the drying influences ; and when moisture 
gains access to its cells, the “ Resurrection plant ” assumes its 
natrral shape.° 
x * * * * 


My friend Dr. B. W. Richardson has been experimenting 
on certain interesting patients with reference to the action of 
certain drugs on theirconstitution. The patients in question 
were the curious little fresh-water jelly-fishes which inhabit 
the warm water of the tropical tank in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park. These jelly-fishes were discovered in 
1880 by Mr. Sowerby, and represent the first of their race 
which have been found inhabiting fresh water. The biggest 
specimens measure about half-an-inch in diameter ; and those 
of my readers who may be interested in the history of these 
curious Medusm may be referred to the account given of them 
by Mr. Sowerby and by my respected teacher, the veteran 
Professor Allman. 

* * * 

Dr. Richardson, struck by the fact that these jelly-fishes 
present us with the simplest stage of development of nervous 
and muscular systems, proposed to note the effect upon them 
of active medicinal substances. It seems a “far cry” from a 
small jelly-fish to a man; but the acts of the former, in a close 
measure, resemble those actions which, in man, are performed 
independently of the will. Hence Dr. Richardson proposed to 
discover, perchance, by experiment on the Medusa, the effects 
produced on human involuntary fibres by the administration 
of the drugs employed in the case of the jelly-fishes. Some of 
his results are extremely interesting. Chloroform acts on the 
Medusa ason man. There is preliminary excitement, then a 
convulsive stage, then inscnsibility, and finally, if the cxperi- 
ment is pursued further, death. Chloroform secms to act first 
of all, not on the brain, but on the nerves and centres 
regulating involuntary movements. <A substance called 
nitrita of amyl (now largely used for the relief of certain 
forms of heart disease) also seems. alike in man and in 
Medusa, to act primarily upon the nerves controlling such 
involuntary actions as those of heart, lungs, &c. Ether, well- 
known as an abolisher of consciousness, appeared, curiously 
cnough, to exercise but little effect on the jelly-fishes. You 
can, in fact, make one of these little Medusw insensible with 
ether, and in a few hours it recovers and swims about as lively 
as ever. ‘These experiments demonstrate that even the gela- 
tinous frame of a jelly-fish shows its own and distinctive 


peculiarities with reference to the action of drugs. 
* * * * * 


Few of my readers, save those whose tastes or professions 
lead them directly into the heart of science-studies, probably 
possess any notion of what has of late years heen done in the 
investigation of extinct and fossil forms of quadruped life. The 
late British Association meeting recalls to mind the researches 
in which, notably, Professors Marsh, Cope, and Leidy, of 
America, have been engaged for years past in this matter of 
the fossil mammals, To-day, quadrupeds appear to be arranged 
by Nature in very distinct and characteristic groups. ‘The 
Zoological Society's Gardens, in fact, illustrate this remark to 
the full. Camels, elephants, lions, rhinoceroses, giraffes, horses, 
dogs. deer, and so on, represent distinct orders of the 
quadruped class. Yet what seems clear enough in the 
constitution of living quadrupeds, is much altered when 
we place their fossil and extinct neighbours in re- 
lation to them. The extinct mammals which American 
science has unearthed mostly unite in themselves the 
characters of twe or more of the living orders. If we could 
obtain a perfect series of the fossil quadrnpeds, therefore, 16 
would seem as though they would serve in a very striking 
fashion to join and link together the groups of living quad- 
rupeds which, regarded by us to-day, appear to be so thoroughly 
distinct and diverse in character. 

* * x * *¥ 

The storyteller of the present day is certainly becoming 
more and more scientific in his plots and treatment of his 
details. One can hardly open a volume of fiction now-a-days 
without discovering that the author has scleeted some scicn- 
tific fact or problem as the keynote of his theme. The late 
Hugh Conway. in his “Called Back.” was one of the first 
to utilise science as a basis for fiction. In his case mental 
physiology, in the shape of the effects of shock in abolishing 
and in restoring the memory, served as the central point of 
the romance just named. Later writers have drawn still more 
largely on the field of medical science. In a recent tale the 
incident of a physician who succeeds, by some as yet unheard 
of powers, in uniting the head and frame of a guillof ined 
criminal. is made to do duty with ghastly but graphic effect. 
Those who delight in the more pleasant romance of science, 
made notable by Jules Verne, may be recommended to read a 
new volume entitled “ A Strange Manuscript found ina Copper 
Cylinder.” The author’s description of extinct geological 
monsters as they might have appeared in the flesh are accurate 
and interesting in the extreme. 

* a * * * 


The odours given off by various animals are often of 4 
notable kind. ‘Lhere isa cuttle-fish which emits a strong odour 
of musk, and certain species of alligators resemble the cuttle- 
fish inthis respect. The musk-deer, of course, will be recalled 
to mind with its scent-ponch; while the skunk_Is facile 
princeps in the way of disagreeable secretions. The latest 
addition to this field of research 1s Professor Meldola’s dise very 
that a male moth (//erminia ) secretes a substance in its frout 
legs, which is apparently similar to the artificial essenc? of 
jargonelle pear. ‘This curious fact is paralleled by the recital 
that some South American male buttertlies emit the scent of 
vanilla. ANDREW WILSON. 


* * 
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ths esatenary of the expedition which brought out Captain Arthur 
Phillip and the first settlers of New South Wales. They Janded on 
Jan. 20, 1788. and then and there proclaimed the sovereiguty of Great 
Britain, hoisting her flag, reading the Royal proclamation, and firing 
a salute of small arms, to which the ships responded with great guns, 
and commencing the career of a new empire. 

It is worthy of remark that a French exploring expedition sailed 
into the same waters a few honrs after. just in time to hear the British 
cheers and guns. ‘This was on board two of the finest frigates in the 
Hrench service, La Boussole and L’Astrolahe, sent out by Louis XVI. 
under the command of a great maritime discoverer. the Comte de la 
Perouse, to whose memory, near the brass plate which indicates where 
Captain Cook first landed, the gilt-topped monument seen in our Sketch 
has been erected at Botany Bay. 

As soon as the proclamation was made, the conviets were landed 
and set to work hewing down trees and clearing away undergrowth, 
raising huts, and making roads. Captain Phillip came prepared with 
armed men ready to suppress disobedience and disorder. He came with 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, pigs ; with plants or seeds of coffee, cocoa, 
cotton, banana, apple, orange, lemon, guava, tamarind ; with vine, fig- 
tree, sugar-cane, bamboo, and various kinds of grain. ‘The Governor 
guarded the natives against the brutality of Europeans as carefully 
as he guarded his men against wrong-doing. He was, in short, all 
that a Governor should be; yet, in his time, Sydney was merely a 
place of penal servitude, aud its official name was scarcely recognised 
ut home, where people commonly talked of being transported to 
* Botany Bay.” When he left, in 1792, the population did not exceed 
3500 souls, 

He was succeeded by Captain John Hunter, another nav*l ofr: 
the third Governor was Captain Philip King, R.N., from 1800 to 1806; 
and the fourth was Captain Bligh. R.N.. commander of H.M.S. Bounty 
in the famous mutiny, whose colonial administration was abruptly cut 
short by a revolt of the free settlers and militia in 1808. From that 
period, the Governorship of New South Wales was bestowed on dis- 
tinguished soldiers: Colonel Lachlan Macquarie, in 1810 ; Major-General 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, in 1821 ; Lientenant-General Sir Ralph Darling, 
in 1825 ; Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, in 1831 ; and Major-General 
Sir George Gipps, in 1838, all ruling with somewhat of autocratic 
power; bat from 1824 with a nominee Legislative Council, until, in 
esi * one was granted to New South Wales, with an elective 
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called Tasmania; in West 
the Swan River, by Captain 
the toast aaith ot Mave Beis Wales "aow 
; . e coast north of New ales, now 
tramways, its crowded reads and footpaths, its stvied Queensland; at Adelaide, South 
| 7 Shape stralia, and at Port Philip. All these 
never-ceasing the ve a tight pcre Is it settlements ultimately became separate 
possible, he asks himself, that here, where all that society colonies, independent of New South Wales. 
can demand, with every luxury that science can design, or art ‘the commencement of colonial prosperity, 
construct, is abundantly provided, only a single generation has jn the mother colony, was due to the intro- 
come and gone since these long upsweeping hills were grass- duction of the merino breed of sheep by 
grown and forest-clad, peopled by a few scattered tribes of My. John Macarthur, in Governor King’s 
; aes time, for the production of the finest 
homeless, and miserably degraded by superstitious terrors, wool. This attracted settlers with capital, 
distrust, and fear? at - the old class of “ squatters,” to whom large 
How this great Australian city grew from what it was to tracts of land were allotted for pasture, 
what it is, throngh what phases of infancy and insignificance, and to whom the convicts were bound in 
and despite what drawbacks, difficulties, and dangers, isamost service, 
interesting story, although its years are so few. But.tisa than forty years, under the New South 
story that intensifies the pride of its present greatness, and Wales Government, and its effects on the 
makes us marvel the more. What it was about forty years agrarian condition of some parts of 
since may still be seen, over and over again, in various partsof Anstralia have searcely yet been entirely 
the colonies, in obscure townships, where a few little wooden removed. Under Governor Sir Charles 
cottages are dotted about here and there, amidst huts and Fitzroy, from 1846 to 1855, the free citizens 
hovels, few and far apart, where the broad, empty streets, all of New Sonth Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, 
duly planned and named, ran at right angles, roughly fenced and South Australia carried on a successful 
in with posts and rails, but not otherwise distinguishable from agitation to put an end to the transporta- 
bush or forest. tion of convicts into these colonies ; while 
Melbourne is the younger sister of Sydney, whom she has’ the land laws have been made favourable 
quickly outgrown ; but it is seemly that the representatives to the easy purchase of small freeholds ly 
of all the Australian colonies, and of Tasmania and New agricultural immigrants, putting an ed 
Zealand, should have assembled in 1888, at Melbourne, to to the old “ squatter” system. 
commemorate, by the opening of the International Exhibition, The history of New South Wales, which 
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is the early history of 
Anstralian colonisation, is 
full of stirring incidents 
and vicissitudes of fortune. 
Not the least interesting 
part of such history, with 
reference to all the Aus- 
tralian colonies, is that of 
the adventurous explorers 
of vast inland regions ; 
such men as Wentworth, 
Lawson, and Blaxland, 
Oxley and Hamilton 
Hume, Hovell and Cun- 
ningham (the botanist), 
Sturt, Barker, Mitchell, 
Grey. Eyre. Leichhart, 
Burke and Wills, Grimes, 
Grant, and others, It was 
by the journey of Hume 
and Hovell overland from 
New South Wales, in 1824, and subsequently 
by those of Major Mitchell, from 1831 to 
Isc, that the fine country at first named 
“Australia Felix,’ the inland part of the 
present Colony of Victoria, was made known, 
Vhe shore of Port Phillip, indeed, had been 
Jong before visited, and an abortive attempt 
had been made to establish a penal station 
there; but the actual opening of a settlement in 
the Port Phillip district fell to Messrs. Henty, 
who came over to Portland from Tasmania 
in Is34 Other pastoralists speedily followed ; 
and Bateman, a nativeof Paramatta,and John 
Pascoe Fawkner, became the pioneers of trade 
between the new district and Sydney. Captain 
Lonsdale was appointed first resident Magis- 
trate in 1836. Myr. Charles Joseph Latrobe 
succeeded Captain Lonsdale in 1830. and had 
the honour of conducting the affairs of the 
new settlement during the stages of rapid 
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MONUMENT TO LA PEROUSE AT BOTANY BAY. 


growth which led to its independence in 1851, when his 
office of Superintendent was enlarged to the higher rank of 
Lieutenant-Governor, to correspond with the expansion of 
Port Phillip district into the colony of Victoria. 

The discovery of gold, in July, 4851, in the Bathurst and 
Wellington districts of New South Wales, and within a few 
months, also in Victoria, on the Ballarat hills. and at Clunes, 
Bendigo, Mount Alexander, and the Ovens, completely revo- 
Intionised Australia. It is not our purpose, on this occasion, 
to speak of “ the New Era” which then began for our Southern 
Colonies, and the results of which are shown in the great 
cities of Melbourne and Sydney, and at Adelaide, Brisbane, 
and other Australian capitals or chief towns, also in New 
Zealand, at Auckland, Dunedin, Wellington, and Christchurch, 
The official statistician now estimates the population of the 
Australasian Colonies (on Dec. 31, 1887) as follows :~New 
South Wales, 1,044,000 (approximately) ; Victoria, 1,035,948 ; 
New Zealand, 603,787 (exclusive of 41,828 Maoris); Queens- 
land, 359,059; South Australia, 315,000; Tasmania, 140,711 ; 
and Western Australia, 44,532, making a grand total of 
3,543,032 souls. Here is a new English- 
speaking nation, already three millions and a 
half of people, and probably destined to grow 
to thirty millions in the next century, occupy- 
ing a Southern Dominion which actually com- 
prises ali the lands enjoying a temperate 
climate between the Indian Ocean and the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

When timid and imperfectly informed 
persons in England hint a fear that some of 
our Southern colonies may be overwhelmed by 
their public debts, it should be replied that 
these debts, unlike those of any European 
State, represent not past military expenditure, 
but the cost of constructing many thousands 
of miles of well-planned railways and good 
useful roads, with harbour works and irriga- 
tion works in some of the colonies; and that 
the present value of the railways, which are 
State property, already opened for traffic and 
paying their working expenses, added to the 
increasec value which they have given to the 
reserves cf public lands still on sale, would at 
this moment suffice to pay off all the colonial 
debts. This is certainly true of New Zealand, 
as well as of New South Wales and Victoria, 
whose publie credit should therefore stand 
higher than that of any nation in Continental 
Europe. The Colonial Legislatures, with the 
ardent support of these democratic com; | 
munities, have so far realised the truest 
and wisest aims of national policy, that | 
all the burthens of tax or loan which i | 
they lay on the country are for the immediate | 
benefit of the people. There is no community | 
in the Old or the New World—this is the 
noblest proof of civilisation—in which the 
State does so much for the education of the 
young. The New Zealand Government actually 
pays £4 a head for the echooling of every 
child ; Victoria pays £4 7s. 8d. a head in 
State education expenses; New South Wales 
and South Australia make also provision, on 
the most liberal scale, for this great object of 
social improvement. The schooling is eve 
where public, free of charge to vice 
entirely separate from the religious denomi: en 
tions, and school attendance is oblicatory } 
law on all children in these eo | 
quality of the instruction, the colonial publ; 
schools will at least bear comparison with. 
established by the School Boards in Fnc 
pean as is no lack © Colle 
versities for higher educatig: 
motto of New South W 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


The latest “ craze” is ladies’ cricket, which has taken possession 
of the public fancy very suddenly, and bids fair to become as 
commonplace as ladies’ tennis. From all parts of the country 
come the reports of matches, and married women as well as 
single ones are numbered amongst the players. As conducted 
at present, ladies’ cricket is little more than a farce; for the 
men are required to bat with broomsticks and bow] left-handed, 
and nevertheless often manage to win. But of course the 
ladies who play are still novices, for the fashion is yet of mus! - 
room grow:h. Te began with a company of actresses, captained 
by little Miss Norreys. Suddenly, the idea “caught on.” and 
now all over the country the end of the cricket season is being 
marked by ladies’ matches. It remains to be seen whether 
they will be revived next spring. If so, they must be played 
more rationally; the left-handed broomsticks are amusing 
while novel, but are a condescension which would soon fatigue 
and bore the superior beings who grant it. Tennis is not 
less violent and golf is not less fatiguing than cricket ; and 
tennis and golf are both commonly and well played by women 
of position and refinement. So it is quite possible that ladies’ 
cricket is destined next season to be fashionable. 

Dress is an obstacle to women rivalling men in such games. 
Only by wearing a gymnastic or a shooting costume does a 
lady come to realise how much her movements are hampered 
in her usual dress. A very remarkable document, however, 
addressed by a large number of American ladies to the ladies 
of Japan, shows that women are everywhere concerning them- 
sclyes about the inconveniences of female dress—though, un- 
fortunately, nobody appears able to invent anything much 
better. The American Jadies have been moved to address 
their Japanese sisters by the announcement that the 
Empress of Japan has decided that European Court 
gowns shall be worn at her State receptions ; and it is 
therefore probable that our dress will be generally adopted 
in Japan. The American ladies beg their Japanese sisters to 
pause before exchanging their loose and artistic national 
costume for our “ungraceful, inconvenient, and unhealthy 
fashions.” They write because they desire “ that Japanese 
ladies may be made aware of the dangers in adopting the 
foreign dress, and that they may consider that what they are 
about to do would affect not only their own health but that of 
their sons and daughters.” This note is signed by a number 
of American authoresses. lady doctors, and other distinguished 
women, including the President’s wife, Mrs. Cleveland, and 
the widow of the late President Garfield. What poor creatures 
we must be to retain a garb with which we are so dissatisfied ! 
How is it that we cannot think of anything much better? A 
certain Mdlle. De Valsayre recently petitioned the French 
Chamber for permission to wear trousers, and has received an 
oflicial reply that there are no sumptuary laws on the statute- 
book, and that she may wear any costume she pleases. But 
Malle. De Valsayre did not at once adopt some costume after 
her own mind. She only weakly applied to Worth to design 
her a dress on the essential basis of bifurcation. That monarch 
of chiffons scornfully declined the order. No wonder; Worth 
cannot bear even the ordinary English tailor-made gown, in 
which he avers that ladies look like stable-boys ! 

The October number of the Woman’s World is, I find, the 
one which completes the first year under Mr. Oscar Wilde’s 
editorship. The publishers, in announcing that henceforth 
the magazine will be enlarged, point with justifiable pride to 
the names of the contribators to this volume, and state very 
truly that “such an array of valuable papers from the pens of 
eminent women has never before appeared in any magazine.” 
This number is not the least interesting of the year, containing 
us it does a paper on “Women in Pompeii,” by Edith 
Marget; an interesting sketch of part of old Paris 
and its associations, by A. Mary F. Robinson (who, by-the- 
way, has recently married a Professor of the Coilege de 
France, and gone to live in the city she knows 80 well) ; two 
essays ou employments for educated girls—elementary school 
teaching and dressmaking ; and a defence of German women, 
by Miss Friederichs, the clever foreign sub-editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, who reads seven languages, and is one of 
the most capable “ interviewers” on the press. Then there are 
the fashion articles, always well written there; and last, I 
may mention a paper from my own pen on “A Woman's 
Friendship" —that which existed between Mary, Queen of 
Scots and Mary Seton, the only one of her “four Maries ” who 
remained single, and who was constant in devotion to 
her Queen throughout her weary imprisonment. There is a 
charming illustration to the article, a copy of an old miniature 
painting of the Maries. I am only disappointed that there 
was not added an engraving from the Windsor miniature of 
the Queen of Scots herself, an authentic portrait. 

Considering how great is the fame of the beauty of Mary 
Stuart, and how high was the position that she filled as Queen 
of France ond Scotland, it is surprising that genuine and 
satisfactory portraits of her are so rare. Prince Labanoff, a 
Russian gentleman who early in the present century devoted 
a liurge part of his life and fortune to the study and com- 
memoration of that fascinating personality, made a list of all 
the so-called portraits of Mary which he could discover to be 
in existence. He concluded that only a very small number so 
named were genuine, and had been done by painters who had 
seen their model. The keeper of the National Portrait 
Gallery is more sanguine. In some interesting and learned 
communications which he recently made to the 7'imvrs, he 
enumerated a number of pictures now in various situations 
which he believes to be genuine portraits of the Queen of 
Seots. But anybody who can contentedly see the name of 
that beautiful woman labelled on the hideous and impossible 
caricatures which disfigure the National Portrait Gallery as 
likenesses of Mary, must be easily satisfied with evidence of 
authenticity. Indeed, scruples on this point have lately visited 
the authorities of the gallery, and they have decided to re- 
christen one of the canvases after Mary of Loraine, the mother 
of Mary Stuart. There is one admirable portrait of the 
Queen of Scots, known as “the Morton portrait,” which has 
descended in an unbroken chain from the noble to whom the 
Queen herself gave it; and there area few others which may 
he gennine, though poor Rut the Windsor miniature (one 
of that fine cullection made by generations of our Monarchs, 
which was so carefully arranged under the orders of the 
Prinee Consort) vies with the face on the sculptured tomb 
in Westminster Abbey for charm, interest, and evident 
truthfulness, Both that miniature and the statue were 
received by James T. as his mother’s portrait. He, of 
course, could not jadge them himself. He never saw her 
after he was a young babe; the well-known engraving 
from a picture by Zucchero, showing the Queen with her hand 
on the head of her little son, is necessarily apocrypba), as are 
so many other pretended portraits of her. But though James 
did nat know what his mother was like, he had around him 
many of her attendants and friends who did, and there is 
evidence that he took considerable pains to have the statue on 
the tomb made a fair portrait. The Windsor miniature is very 
like the face on the monument; and both have a look of 
mingled sweetness and authoritative wisdom that is very 
attractive. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Cornaunieationa for Chia departinent should be addressed bo the Chera Editor, 
Dn, F St.—The problem is quite suuad, and yuu bave not found the Key-meve. 


ALPHA lGeit this crime, ; a : ? ; 
JF Coun- Black plays bis beat possible defence againar White; therefore, in 
our proposed pune of No. 93h by EQ to B gad, K ro B 3rd. Q to KR 2nd, 
Black does not goto K Ket ard, ber back to Q 4th, and Chere is no nate, 

HM PRipesuN.- Thanks for came, which shall have dne attention, 

HEREWARD, We have marked your problents for further consideration. Of tho 
two we prefer Che four-mover, 

FG W.—A solution fs seen ata glance, hy 1. Rte Q 4th, _ 

T C cEdeware-read).—There re something hopelessly wrong about the pasitian you 
send ad weertainty possesses ne einilarity toaby pProflem we lave either seen 
or publshed. 

GC BANXtTER—The Black King is too cramped, otherwise your problem show 4 
merit. A mere series of sterifices, bewever, does pol necessarily constitute good 
strategy. Try again, and give Black more Elbow room, 

Prosiges received, with thanks, from WT Pierce and Sighor Aspa, 

CORRKET SOLUTIONS OF Prone No. 2363 received from J Mann (New York) 
ane JS B(Bombayy: of No, 2316 fron J Band Fo Read ; of No, 2317 from F Read, 
John G Grant, JW Shaw cMontreal), Clurles Etherington, and Blair H Cochrane ; 
of No, 231s from Shadforth, Alptia, F Read, aud F Morley ; of No. 2319 from A W 
Hamilton Gell (Exeter), F Morley, CE Pound EG Boss, 

CORRKCT SOLUTIONS OF PRroneEM No. 2% received from Dr F St, Joseph T 
Pullen, Anglina (Lyme Regia), FE P, rm F ON Banks, Jupiter Junior, W Hither, 
FE Casella (Paris), E Plillips, E Lacey. Dawn, A Newman, Percy Ewan, Colonel 
RJ Drew, J Dixon (Colchester), Peterhouse, RH Brooks, JD Taeker (Leeda), 
Thomas Chown, Julia Shorr (Exeter), br Guatav Waltz (Heidelbern), J D Taylor, 
Ruby Rook, RE Bambrough, James sage. Columbus. D MeCay, T Roberts, 
E Looden, BE OW, R Byvotr, Blair He Cochrane. J dB CHathnmbury), Lillie 
Harris, Wo Damant, J Wepworth Shaw, TG (Ware), WR Rarllen, Shadforth, 
AW Hamilton Gellcexeter), Nigel, Foward A, J Coad, and Ro Worters (Canterbury) 





SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO, 2318, 
WHITE, BLA€K. 
1. Kt to Kt 3rd K takes Kt 
2. Rta K sq (ch) K moves 
3. Eithor B mintes aecording!y. 
If Black play 1. P takes Kt, then 2 Bro Q 6th (ehy; fo. K to K 6th, then 2. Kt to 
Hal ie if Btakes Ku,then 2 Bto@ 6h ich); and if Boo KR tth, then 2 Rt te 
tnd, &e. 





PROBLEM No. 2322, 
By B. G. Laws, 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves, 





BRITISH CHESS CONGRESS, 
Game played between Messrs, LEE and BURN, 
(Three Knights Game ) 
WHITE (Mr. L.) BLACK (Mr. BY) Wilk (Mar. Ta.) BLACK (Mr. B.) 


1. P to K 4th Pto K 4th 25, Kita Kt 3rd Rto K i 2nd 
2.KttoK B3rd kttaQgen 3rd 26. P to Q B Ath 

3. Kt to B 3rd Pto K Kt 3rd White lins new moech the better 
4. B to B Ath Bto Kt 2nd position, an advantace well miintained 
6. P to Q 3rd Kt to B 3rd to Che end, 

6. B to K 3rd P wo Q 3rd 26. Kt to Kt 3rd 
7.P to K R 3rd Ptok R 3rd 27, R toQ Bag K to Bsq 


A move that immediately proves a Kt to B Ssh still seems better. for B 
source of weakness. must take Kt. then KP takes B, Kt to B 
8.Q toQ 2nd sth, Bto R 4th, &e. 


: ack’, | 28. P to B 6th P takes P 
Taking prompt advantage of Black's 28. P to : 2 
last move he cannot now Castle. 29. Btakes P(ch) KW to Kt sq 


8, Q to K 2nd 30. B to K 3rd Rto R sy 
9.Castles(KR) PtoK Kt4th {3!.K RtoQ Band Bo Q sq 
10, Kt to R 2nd B to Q 2nd 32. Q to kt 3rd K to R 2nd 


11. P to R 3rd Kt to Q sy 33. Kt wo Roth 
This seems merely loss of time; Black Threatening Rtakes BP.which cannot 
might have Castled QR, and proeceded | !e taken ou account of the cheek with 
withan attack on the King’s side of the | Mmehe 
RtoQ Bsq 


board. ‘ 33. 
12. P to Q 4th Kt to K 3rd 34. PtoQ R Ath R to Bag 
35. P to Q 6th 


13, B takes Kt B takes B 
14. PtoQ Kt 4th B ta B Sth Anescellent reply to Black’s Jast weak 


15. K Rto K sq Kt to Q 2nd more, 
16. P to Q 5th PtaQ R 3rd 35, P to B 3rd 
17, Kt to K 2nd B takes Kt 35. P to Kt 5th R P takes P 
18. R takes B Kt to B 3rd 37. P takes P K to KR sq 
19. Q to Q 3rd Q ta Q 2nd 34. P takes P P takes P 
20. P to Kt 4th to Rain 39. R toQ Rsq R to K sq 
21. Kt to B sq vt to B sq . ae on ee 
22, Kuto Kt ard Kr to Kt ard Pea ene ie a a 
23, Kteto B 5th 3to B 3rd : : Ce. 
24.P to K B 3rd Kt to K 2nd 40. R to R7th Q to K 3rd 
41. P to Q7th K to Kt xq 


Kt to BSth: 3. Btakes Kt. KP takes] ,, tS 
Kt; 26 RtoQ Bey, Prok R Ath scems 42, Q takes Q, 
more to Che purpose. and wins, 





Game playe! between Mr. BIRD and Herr WEISS. 
(Rinys Bishops Gambit.) 


WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Herr W.)) WHITE (Mr. B.) BLACK (Herr W.) 
1. P to K 4th Pto K 4th 1t.Q to Kt 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
2.PtoK Bath P takes P 15. Bto Bath Kt to K 5th 
3. Bto K 2nd 16. Roto K sq Kt takes B (ch) 
The Bis usualy played to Both. tut If Ke to Kt Gth (cl) althauueh White 

Mr. fired ding fer Chis move a jurental loses the exehangve the attack obtarned 

affection, ta Po Qsth more than compensates for 


3. PtoK Bath BIC AO AEs ; . 
Thia reply dees not turn our well, 1. KOtakes Kt P toQ Kt tth 
P to Q ath gives Black greater freedom, | 1S. Beto K 6th K ta Q sq 
4.P to K Sti P to Q 3rd 1X Ke to B 3rd Pto Kt Sth 
B.KttoK B3rd  P takes P 20, P to Q 5th 
G6. Kt takes P Q to R 5th (eh) An oexeellent: reply, which deprives 


Blick of all power of reastance, 
P takes Kt 


Black night have done better by Beta 
Qarfat ones and if Kt to KR Bard, Bre 20 


RK ard, &e, 21. P to Q 6th RtoQ Kt sq 
7K tOB sy BtoQ 3rd 22. Ptakes Kt (ch) K takes P 
& KttoK B3rd QQ to B 3rd 23, BioQ7th(disch) & to Q sq 


9, P to Q 4th Kt to K 2nd 24,.Q (oT 7th 

This allows White te rapidly develop The game is well plaved throughout 
hie game on the Queen's side. Reto) by Afr. Bird, viel the end mr ia tine 
R 3rd, with av.ew te Castles, appears | spectinen of his skill. 


preferable. 21. BR takes B 
10, P to B 4th P to B 3rd 25. R to Q sq K to Bsq 
1. Kt to B 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 26. Q takes B(ch)  K to Kt 2nd 
12. B to Q 2nd Q to R 3rd 27. Wto Q 6th Qto R 4th 


He should have Castled whils he had | 2%. Q takes P¢ch) KK to Bag 
the opportunity. 29.Q to R6th(ch) Rto Kt 2nd 
13. P to B Sth B to B 2nd 30. P to B éth, and wins, 





In the City of London Chess Club the winter season will be inaugurated 
by a blindfold exhibition, which will be given by Mr, Blackburne on Monday, 
Oct. 8 Mr. Lord will be teller. Admission to sce the exhibition will be 
free to all members of the club and their friends. 


The North London Chess Club has issned its list of engagements for the 
ensuing season. Matches have been arranged with all the leading local 
clubs, besides which a tournament, confined to members, will commence on 
Oct. 25. 
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AMONG THE HOP-PICKERS. 


_The bright face of the morning is veiled by a silvery autumnal 
mist that hangs over the valley, hides the view of the quarried 
hill in the distance, with its crown of fir-trees, darkens the 
village street below, and seems to give a damp wheezy tone to 
the old bell of the older church, to-day devoted to rnral 
marriage festival. The earth is overflowing with fruitful- 
ness that has come too late for man’s benefit ; and there is the 
moist odour of decay in the field and orchard where the apples 
hang yet unreddened and the Kentish cobs are still green with 
sap. Too much rain and too little sunshine have worked sad 
havoc among the Kentish farmers this year. From the other 
side of the hedge rises in unintelligible tangle the chatter of 
the hop-pickers. They, poor people, are the heaviest sufferers 
by the freak of weather that has blighted the bine, shrunk the 
golden tassels, and lightened the harvest upon which the 
county of Kent depends in a great measure for its prosperity. 

“On the farm yonder,” says an old man who speaks with 
the broad Kentish burr in his voice, and has known all the hop- 
gardens in the neighbourhood for the last thirty years, “they 
are picking from forty to fifty pockets a day less than Iast 
year, and that was reckoned a bad year by the good pickers.” 

“Could we see the pickers at work?” 

“Of course; they ‘ll be delighted to see you, Sirs; but I 
expect they ll come and want to wipe your boots with a 
handful of hop-leaves; that is the way they indicate that 
strangers who visit the garden must pay their footing.” 

The old man does not pronounce all the letters of his words 
exactly as they are written, but it is better to spell them as 
he would have spelt them, had he spent more of his earlier 
years in the school-room and less in the hop and fruit gardens. 

A short walk down a country lane—where the hedgerow is 
sweet with late bramble-bloom and ripening blackberry, where 
fern and wild-strawberry plant flourish without touch of 
human finger, where from bush to bush the busy spider spins 
his delicate web on which, this morning, the dew has left a 
silvery film with pearl drops here and there—(how many a 
milliner in the fashionable West-End would pay its weight in 
diamond-dust for such delicate sparkling lacework !)—brings 
us to the entrance of the hop-garden. The bailiff, on his little 
pony, meets us at the gate. 

“Ah! Sirs,” he says, “ this aint the year you should come 
down to see the pickers ; hops aint hops as they used to be; 
ask Mr. Perkins, there.” 

Mr. Perkins is the local schoo] master, who finds employment 
for his autumn holiday in taking the management of the garden 
while it is in the hands of the pickers. His familiarity with 
rules of routine and discipline, his habit of authority, and 
his general intelligence well qualify him for such a post. 
Nothing is so powerful in the government of the ignorant 
classes, from which the hop- pickers as a rule come, as 
knowledge; and the schoolmaster has little difficulty in 
keeping under control the five hundred men, women, and 
children now gathered together in this—one of the largest 
hop-gardens in Kent. 

“Many pickers, this year,” he tells us, “did not come 
down from London; the railway companies discontinued 
their special cheap trains earlier than usual on account of the 
bad season. The owners have met the people very fairly. 
We are paying the pickers at the rate of four bushels a 
shilling, taking the good with the bad, although in ordinary 
years they will pick six, seven, and even eight bushels fora 
shilling, and earn even more than they can now.” 

« Are they a troublesome set of people ?” 

“Not at all. Of course we get aj) sorts, but, as a rule, 
they are sober and industrious. They regard the hop-picking 
season as both a time of holiday and profit. Families come 
down entire ; even the babies are brought. Look at that little 
fellow there asleep under an umbrella; he is lying on a bag 
of hops, and, as no doubt you know, there is nothing like a 
hop-pillow to promote good sound sleep.” 

The babies are all over the place—some asleep, others 
playing ; while the older children are made useful, and have 
to help their parents. Families, as a rule, work all together ; 
the bop-garcen being divided for the purpose of picking into 
sets, so many hills—that is, groups of vines as they grow 
on the poles—constituting a set. Each company has a leader 
or binman, whose duty it is to pull up the poles, hold up 


“the bags to be measured and loaded, and do any general work 


that is required. This binman is paid a weekly wage by the 
manager, while the pickers are paid by the cashier according 
to the number of bushels they pick. Each picker has a book. 
Sometimes there are three measnrings a day, sometimes less. 
Three days a week are called “subbing” days, when the 
pickers are allowed to draw something on account from the 
cashier; but it speaks much for the frugality of many of 
those engaged that they leave their earnings until the end of 
the time, and are then able to carry home a lump sum. 

While we are getting our information from the manager 
the artist who accompanies us is busy sketching any bits of 
character that come within his observation. His proceedings 
are watched with acute interest by the poor people. ‘ He's 
drawed my twins,” we hear a proud mother confide to her 
friend at the next bin, who, probably, feels quite a pang of 
envy because she has no twins to be drawn. 

“ And where do these poor folk sleep and live when their 
labour is over?” we ask. . 

‘“Of course, the accommodation is not wonderfully good, 
but it is much better than it used to be. The owners of the 
gardens have erected sheds with good brick-walls and sound 
roofs for them to sleep in, and they have conveniences for 
cooking and washing.” 

On a distant hedge we can see the family wash, or, rather, 
several family washes; and a later examination revealed tlie 
fact that many of the experienced pickers are able to supple- 
ment the comforts offered them. Needless to say, they could 
not afford to pay for, nor would they probably appreciate the 
ndvantages of, a modern hotel; but the best of the familics 
display many evidences of a knowledge of domestic economy 
in the arrangements of their primitive larder, and the dis- 
position of the straw and sacks that form their bed and bed- 
linen. Nevertheless, the low. dirty, dark, unventilated sheds, 
with their grease and smoked stained walls, with their vermin 
and foul odours, seem hardly fit habitation for cattle. The 
majority of dogs are better housed ; but no donbt it may be 
thought by some that dogs are of more account than hop- 
pickers. 

“And do none of the Iccal authorities concern themselvcs 
nbont the health and well-being of all these people?” 

“Asa rule they shun them ; many go away during the hop- 
picking time. Some cbnreh socicty in London sends down a 
missionary, who preaches to those whe will hear him ; he is a 
very nice gentleman. and secins to get on well with the people, 
but his funds are limited, and he cannot give them much 
material assistance. I think most of them would rather sce 
that lady over there,’ and he points to a corner of the field 
where a little trap is standing, and several great plum-cakes 
are being cut up into square pieces weighing about half-a 
pound each. 

What is this? It docs not take us long to discover the 
answer. A little lady, a well-known and highly csteemed 
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a somewhat despised profession—that is, of the 
member o found a novel way of spending a holiday. She has 
saa down among these poor hard-working people against 
ee Nature this year has with seeming cruelty combined all 
Fa forces, and with a kind word to the mothers and a giant 
piece of good cake for every child she has made glad many 


Say God Almighty bless the people ! this is real charity !” 
I hear an old Irishwoman say with thankful reverence. Jt is, 
sndeed, a pretty sight. This generous act and the sweet 

ionsness that accompanies it will have more influence 
than twenty sermons on hearts made hard and sceptical by 
adversity and the bitterness of life’s struggle. A sense of all 
that is best and purest in the world falls upon the field ; the 
oath and vuigar jest are silenced—every face betokens pleasure. 
And where did these children learn their good manners? It 
was only the youngest and wildest that the mothers had to 
reprove with “ Say ‘thank-you,’ baby!” or “ What do you say 
to the lady. Bobby?” The “ Thank-you’s” rose naturally to 
i ips. 
aes ihe hops are measured from the bins into which they 
are picked they are placed in “ pokes,” and carried in the long, 
lumbering wains to the white capped “oast-house.” This is 
probably a corraption of “ roast-house,’ for here the hops are 
dried over ® fire of smokeless coal and sulphur. They are 
then packed into pockets, being trodden tightly in bya peculiar 
rocess, then weighed, and sent off tov the hop warehouses in 
wark. 
ve turn from the field, our eyes gladdened and our brain 
drowsy and dreamy with the subtle fragrance that is breathed 
from every amber cluster. The pickers are preparing for 
Juncheon ; from a cart pieces of fried fish and other provisions 
are being retailed at prices that would astonish some diners- 
out in town; while as we pass the pleasant village inn, we 
observe that in one of its windows, gay with geraniums and 
other bright flowers, is exhibited a ticket which announces 
« Hot dinners, 3d.” 
“Ah, yes, Sir.” says a picker who follows the direction of 
our eyes, “but threepence means a bushel, and a bushel takes 
a lot of picking this year.” H. L. 


CHANGING HOUSES. 

If three removes are as bad as a fire—and proverbs, we know, 
always speak the truth—the man who frequently changes his 
residence must be considerably out of pocket. And he must 
be a man of admirable disposition if the irritations a change 
of house involves do not put him out of temper. For days, 
and often for weeks together, everything be most wanta is 
sure to be missing, and he lives in perpetual disorder and dis- 
comfort. His “womenkind” probably enjoy the excitement 
and the novel kind of house-work. They have much to do, 
and like doing it; he has much to endure, and has not even a 
den into which he can escape from the distraction. For the 
ao-called “ study " is sure to be the rooin into which all snper- 
fluous boxes, litter, and furniture are placed, in order, as the 
servants declare, to be out of the way. How ardently the 
master of the house wishes that he could be out of the way 
also! 

No one probably ever yet took possession of a new house 
without having to spend at least twice as much upon alter- 
ations as he had anticipated. However careful his calculations 
he might have spared himself the trouble of making them, for 
they are certain to be wrong. The faculty of discovering new 
wants is never so largely developed as at a crisis like this. 
For a time the purse-bearer demurs and questions; but ere 
long he discovers that this is vain, and nothing remains for 
him but to wonder and to pay. Well, resignation is a virtue, 
and that, at least, he may have the credit of exercising. 

It takes a long time to make a house a home. The rooms 
in which we have lived and loved and suffered are not without 
their memories ; they become a part of our life, and in a new 
abode there is that sense of strangeness, at times almost of 
desolateness, which the traveller feels on the first night of his 
arrival in a foreign city. He scarcely knows how to describe his 
feelings, but is conscious of a restlessness like that of the dog 
which turns round and round upon the hearthrug before settling 
tosleep. It is difficult to leave an old home for a new one with- 
out feeling that the continuity of life has been broken. Another 
leaf is turned over, and by this change we seem to be nearer 
the end of the book and the “ finis’’ written on the last page. 
And if, as may happen, we are wholly free from sentiment of 
this kind, there is always the suspicion, especially in what is 
pertinently styled a “ builder’s house,” that something wrong 
will be discovered. Even surveyors are known to have been 
bribed ; and one has heard before now of a plamber without 
conscience. We know the faults of an old residence by heart, 
and by degrees grow fairly reconciled to them: they are like 
blemishes in the face of a friend. When we change houses, how- 
ever, it is with a view to some advantage: and the fear lest we 
may lose more than we gain is one of the fretting cares 
familiar to new tenants. 

We make life more difficult by imaginary wants, and burden 
our houses with useless lumber. For any real service or plea- 
sure it affords us, many a carefully-packed ornament or piece 
of furniture might as well be thrown away. And the folly 
of accnmulation is never so evident as when we attempt to 
readjust our baggage in a new residence. There are folk who 
treat old furniture with the constancy due to old friends. No 
matter how ugly or inconvenient it may be, they cannot he 
induced to part with it, and will cherish a cumbersome wardrobe 
or table with the reverence felt by a bibliomaniac for the 
first folio of Shakspeare. There is something, perhaps, respcet- 
able in this regard for the chairs and sofas upon which we 
have sat in bygone years; but it may be carried toa ridiculous 
extent. If oar grandfather left behind him a bedstead as 
large as the Great Bed of Ware, that is scarcely a reason why 
we should burden our house with such an incumbrance. 
Yet I know one lady so warmly attached to family furniture 
as to take a much larger house than she needed in order to 
make room for it ; and another so devoted to the memory of a 
long deceased relation as to allow the house in which he had 
lived to fall into decay. Dust, cobwebs, and rats occupy the 
rooms which the impious hand of man must not touch ; and 
the ghost of this revered relative would not recognise the home 
which is kept sacred to his memory. 

b It is well for us, perhaps, in taking possession of a house 
Caring on it the stamp of years, that we are ignorant of its 
past history. Many a sad tragedy is enacted of which the 
a oed knows nothing ; many a tale of defeated hopes might 
niened to if there were tongues in walls. For the most 
he » among ordinary people, life goes on, to all outward 
beneath ok with monotonous regularity ; but could we sec 
altogether fee ace We, should find that few families escape 
Fees . fee calamities which mark as with a red cross the 
Happil € houses in which they were suffered. 2 
an As y, 1t 18 enough for us to know the present condition 
ee ChE have neither the wish nor the power to read 
may he ee mat - Xf there. was once a skeleton in the closet it 
test of th pec t¢ was carried away by the last inmates with the 

vol the furniture. What we have to do on taking possession 
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1s to resolve, as far as lics in our power, to convert the house 
into a home, and to fill it with fragrant memories. And to do 
that depends upon character far more than upon snrroundings. 
One bright happy face, one unselfish nature, will fill a house 
we know not how. with sweetness and light: and in every 
room a shadow will be cast when there is a want of sympathy 
and affection in the family circle. A noble-hearted woman 
said that in living to serve others she had a home Within ; and 
doubtless such service, done lovingly, as in the great Task- 
masters eye, will make a home of any house, no matter how 
mean and ugly may be its outward appearance. . D 








EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G. 
The celebration of the “golden wedding-day” of Earl and 
Countess Fitzwilliam, on Sept. 10, was noticed in our J ournal, 
following the publication of our Illustrations of his Lordship’s 
seat, Wentworth Woodhouse, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 
Among the gifts and testimonials of esteem presented to Lord 
and Lady Fitzwilliam on this occasion, the officers and retired 
officers of the Ist West York Yeomanry Cavalry gave his Lord- 
ship a silver equestrian statuette, representing himself as their 
Colonel, in full uniform, wearing the star and ribbon of the 
Order of the Garter, and the Queen's Jubilee Medal, also the 
aiguillettes worn by him as special Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, 
the badges of Colonel being shown on the shoulder-knots. His 
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SILVER STATUETTE OF EARL FITZWILLIAM, K.G., COLONEL OF 
lst WEST YORK YEOMANRY CAVALRY. 


Lordship is mounted on his favourite charger, The Owl. The 
statnette is on an ebony plinth, with a shield at each side, 
bearing inscriptions. The ornaments at the ends show the 
Earl's monogram, motto, and coronet, at one end, and the 
badve of the Regiment at the other. The likeness of the Earl 
is very good indeed, and the whole work is exquisitely finished, 
every detail being shown beth in the uniform and in the 
trappings of the horse. The total height is 24in. The work 
was executed by Messrs. James Dixon and Sons, of Sheffield. 


SKETCHES IN MOROCCO, 

The series of Illustrations drawn by Mr. R. Caton Woodville, 
with the accompanying narrative and descriptive account 
written by Mr. W. B. Harris, when they travelled with the 
British Minister on a“ Visit to the Court of Morocco,” pre- 
sented a vivid and accurate delineation of those aspects of 
the country, and of native manners and customs, which the 
Sultan's Government would not seck to conceal from European 
observation. <A darker picture is that which is exhibited in 
the Engraving of a Sketch by a Belgian artist. M. Gabriel 
Nicolet, who travelled last June for some days in the 
Sultan's camp, when his Imperial Majesty went to visit 
the Mohammedan shrines of Muley Ishmael and Edris- 
el- Kebir, the latter situated in the Zerhoun moun- 
tains, five hours’ journey from Mekinez, after the suc- 
cessful termination of a military expedition to put down 
some insurgent trihes. This Sketch represents a chain of 
prisoners from the Beni M’guild tribe ; and our Correspondent 
say's that when a tribe of rebels is beaten by the Sultan's army, 
a certain number of men are taken to the prisons of the chief 
town of the empire, especially to Fez, Mekinez. or Morocco 
city. They are all bound together by a long. heavy chain 
passing through the strong iron collar which is fastened to the 
neck of each man : and they are thus marched off, a long and 
cruel journey. Soon, many of these wretches fall, worn out 
by the heat, hunger and thirst, and disease ; and they have to 
be left on the road. As the exact number of prisoners has to 
he brought to the town, the heads of those who cannot follow 
are cut. off, salted, and put into pack-baskets, carried bya mule 
or a small horse. This execntion is done by one of the goldiers, 
the Kaid and his escort being present. The interior of the 
country is in a state of rebellion, which will probably soon 
excite general attention. 


The Mayor of Nottingham on Sept. 28 opened the new 
Townhall, which has heen erected there at a cost of £70,000, 
It is a handsome stone building, in the style of the French 
Renaissance, ennobled by Classical treatment. and has been 
erected from the plans of Messrs. Verity ang Hunt, of London. 
It contains two commodious courts of justice, a police station 
and cells, a large fire station, and suites of rooms for the town- 
clerk and the borough engineer. The Mayor opened the 
principal door in the main front with a golden key, and after 
dedicating the building to the use of the town, unveiled a 
portrait of Alderman Barber, chairman of the building com- 
mittee, in recognition of his public services. Subsequently 
Alderman Barber was entertained at a public banquet. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will (dated May 10, 1379) and four codicils (dated 

1879; April I4 and Dee. i ISS}, and Feb. aes ay ate 
Henry Brace, late of Mayfield, Walsail. Stafford, who died on 
May 13 last. have been proved at the Lichfield District Registry 
by Frank Addison Brace, the son, Thomas Addison N ezus, and 
Frederic Fuhrmann Clarke, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwarda of £268,000. ‘he testator 
bequenths £1000 to the Vicar of Walsall, for or towards the 
stipend of a curate; £500 to the said Vicar for the restoration 
of Walsall Charch ; £500 to the Vicar of Walsall Wood for 
parochial and pastoral purposes; £500 each to the Walsall 
Cottage Hospital and the Wolverhampton Crphan Asylum ; 
£250 each to the St. Matthew's Infant School (Walsall) and 
the Walsall Bluecoat School ; £1000, all his furniture. pictures, 
plate, Kc, an annuity of £1600, and the use, for life, of his 
dwelling-house, gardens, and pleasnre-grounds at Mayfield, to 
his wife, Mrs. Eliza Brace; all his shares in the companies of 
Henry Brace and Co., Limited, the Cannock and Rugeley 
Colliery Company, the Sandwell Park Colliery Company, and 
J. Rassell and Co., Limited, to his son. Frank Addison Brace ; 
£7500 and £40,000 to bis daughter Ellen Jane Brace; and 
£40,000 to his daughter, Edith Mary Brace, such sums to be 
held in trust for them, for life, with a power of appointment 
thereover, but no income is to be paid, in respect of one moicty 
of the two sums of £40,000 till the death of testator’s wife ; 
and legacies to his executors. The residue of his real and 
personal estate he leaves, upon trust, to pay the income thereof 
to his son, Frank Addison Brace, during the life of Mrs. Eliza 
Brace, his widow, and on her death, as to the capital as well as 
the income, to his said son absolutly. 

The will (dated Aug. 18, 1887) of Mr. James Charles Henry, 
late of Fairleigh, Alleyn Park, West Dulwich, and Monkwell- 
street, Silver-street, E.C., manufacturer. who died on Aug. 16, 
was proved on Sept. 26 by James Godwin and Edward Powell, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate exceeding 
£27,000. The testator gives and devises bis house at Stroud- 
green to his daughter Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Eaton; his house 
at Camberwell to his daughter Miss Emily Isabella Henry ; 
£300 to Robert Dowsett; and his house, Fernleigh, with tho 
contents thereof, to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Mary Henry. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves between his 
wife and two daughters, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Jan. 7, 1885) of George Thompson Gream, 
M.D., late of Mixbury House, Eastbourne, physician accoucheur 
to the Princess of Wales, and who also attended the present 
Dowager Empress Frederick at Potsdam, who died on July 20 
last, was proved on Sept. 25 by Dame Ellen Emily Gooch, the 
widow, and sole executrix, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £27,000. The testator gives and 
bequcaths numerous legacies and annuities to his relatives and 
servants, and leaves the residue of his property to his wife 
absolutely. 

The will (dated June 3, 1879) of Mr. Leopold Schwabe, 
formerly of the city of Manchester, but late of No. 3. Buck- 
ingham-crescent, Victoria Park, Rusholme, merchant, who died 
on June 13, has been proved in the Manchester District Registry 
by Henry Albert Schwabe, the son, one of the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £27,000, The testator 
contirms the settlement made on his daughter, Emma Susanne 
Schwabe, and bequeaths her £100; his household furniture 
and £200 to his wife, Mrs. Emma Frances Schwabe, and the 
income, for life, of all his City of Manchester Consolidated 
Stock and the shares in the St. Paolo Railway: subject to such 
life interest, he gives the said stock and shares between his sous 
Henry Albert and Charles Leopold and his daughter Emma 
Susanne. The residue of his real and personal estate he leaves 
to his son Henry Albert. He states that the reason his other 
son, Charles Leopold, does not share in the residue, is that he has 
made advances to him during his lifetime. 

The will (dated Feb. 6, 1885), with a codicil (dated July 2, 
1887), of Mr. William Thomas White, late of Kingston-on- 
Hull and Lambert House, Hedon, York, merchant, who died 
on April 12 last, was proved on Aug. 15 by Charles Hargitt 
Johnson and Arthur Rollit, the executors, the value of the 
personal] estate exceeding £25,000. The testator bequeaths his 
furniture and effects, carriages, and horses to his wife, Mrs. 
Ellen White, and devises his freehold house and premises in 
Beverley-road, Hull, to his son, William Lambert White. The 
residue of his real and personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
for his wife, for life, and at her death to his son, William 
Lambert, absolutely. 

The will (dated Aung. 14, 1885), with a codicil (dated Aug. 7, 
1888), of Mr. Henry Richard, M.P., late of No. 22, Bolton- 
gardens, Kensington, who died at Treborth, Bangor, on Aug. 21 
last, was proved on Sept. 25 by Mrs. Angusta Matilda Richard, 
the widow, and Alfred James Shepheard, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate exceeding £12,000. The testator 
bequeaths £200 and his furniture, household effects, carriages, 
and horses to his wife; £200 and all his interest in the farm 
called Wernfaur to his niece Mary Evans; £500 to his niece 
Magdalen Evans; £200 each to Mary Morris, Anna Williams, 
and the Rey. Henry Morris; and other legacies to relatives. 
The residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life. At her decease he gives £100 each to the University 
College of Wales (at Aberystwith), the University College of 
South Wales (at Cardiff), and the University College of North 
Wales (at Bangor); £200 to the Society for the Promotion of 
Permanent and Universal Peace (commonly called the Peace 
Preservation Society) ; £400 to his said niece Mary Evans: 
and £1500 to his niece Magdalen Evans: and the ultimate 
residue he leaves, as to one half thereof, for the children of 
his late sister Mary Morris, and the other half for the children 
of his late sister Hannah Evans. 


The will (dated Jan. 28, 1887), of Mr. George Henry Hajch 
J.P., D.L., late of Grainsby Hall, Lincoln and Aberie. PoAclion: 
Dendraeth, Merionethshire, who died on Feb. 6, was proved 
on Sept. 24 by George Henry Caton Haigh, J.P., the son, cne 
of the executors, the value of the personal estate excecding 
£12,000. The testator charges his settled estates with the pay- 
ment of £00,000 for the purposes set forth in a certain 
indenture, and also with the payment of a jointure of a huuo 
per annum to his wife, Mrs. Emma Jane Adelaide Haich ; and 
there are other provisions for the benefit of his wife and 
children. The Cadeby Hall estate and other property in Lin- 
colnshire are to go according to the trusts of the real estate 
declared in said indenture. The residue of his property be 
leaves to his said son. : 








Mr. John Gordon Kennedy, Secretary te her Majesty 
Embassy at Rome, has been appointed her Majesty's M. ee 
Resident and Consul-General in Chili. 

Messrs. W. Collins and Co., of London and Glas 

" f mlasgow, have 
brought out, thus early, some serviceable digp econ 
scribbling, portable, and handy—for the year ISS8o, A 

The Bishop of Rochester opened a new church. o 
5 ti , on Sept, 28 
in the parish of Holy Trinity, Blackheath-hiil, erected HM the 
Ravensbourne Recreation Ground, Greenwich. ‘The site Woe 
given by the Rev. G. F. Whidborne. = 
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SKETCHES IN JERSEY. 
The fair and pleasant isles off the coast of Normandy, which 
are the only remnant of that ancient Duchy still attached to 


the Crown of England, and which never belonged to the 


Kingdom of France, are a favourite suinmer resort of English 
tourists. Guernsey and Jersey, the largest of these «Channel 
Islands,” are like pieces of South Devon for soft rural beat‘y 
of inland scenery, and for the picturesque aspect of their 
coast; in the latter respect, however, the rocks and cliffs of 
Sark, and even Alderney, present the wildest and most remark- 
ablefeatures. Jersey, twenty-five miles to the south of Guernsey, 
ia a fertile garden of the useful vegetables that come to our 
London market, producing at least 50,000 tonsof potatoes yearly. 
Its climate is delightful ; its chief town, St. Helier, has a 
thriving trade, and many handsome buildings; it is a pleasant 
residence, and there are easy excursions, by road or rail, to the 
inviting places on the shore all round the island. In Grouville 
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" Oft in the stilly night.” 





. EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE. 

This quarter's circulars—relating to Canada, the Australasian 
and South African Colonies—have just been issued by this 
office, under the supervision of the Colonial Office ; and a 
poster, giving a summary, is exhibited in every post office. 
Queensland grants free passages to female servants and selected 
unmarried agricultural labourers. Western Australia and 
ty erat grant assisted passages, and the two former and 
gS nominated passages at reduced rates —mainly to female 
servants and agriculturists. Farmers with capital, and female 
patie will find openings in all the Colonies; and agri- 
Bsnth Wake ee in Canada (in the summer months), New 
tricts of ~— Se oo Queensland, Tasmania, and some dis- 
a aan fowl ea oa while mechanics are only in demand 
with the ieee ities, as in Melbourne for those connected 
multe beth oad trades. Intending emigrants are invited to 
made by Colo a a to the arrangements (if any) which are 
committees ee hb Sanaa and in some cases by private 
and atsistanes Se ividuals in the Colonies, for the reception 
id nice 4h of emigrants on landing. The committee wish 

Be the need of careful selection ia the case of emigrants, 
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For the sake of peace and quiet. 





Bay lie the Martello Towers known as Forts Henry and 
William, the Seymour Tower heing about two miles off the 
coast, near the spot where the French landed in 1781. The 
eastern railway terminus, Gorey, a fishing village, possessing a 
fair harbour, pier, and hotel, was at one time the head- 
quarters of the oyster fishery. Its principal attraction is the 
picturesque ivy-mantled fortress of Mont Orgueil Castle, built 
upon a rock. Portioris of the old stronghold are supposed to 
have existed on the wellnigh perpendicular and wave-washed 
headland since the days of the Romans, but it mostly dates 
from the twelfth centary, and was long the chief seat of 
Government. During one of its many sieges it successfully 
withstood an attack by Du Guesclin. who commanded 100,000 
troops. St. George's Chapel, the Roman Well, and the stairs 
by which King Charles II. is said to have escaped from 
pursuit, and the dungeons where was confined William 
Prynne of Puritan memory, are interesting remains. 

Another brief railway journsy is that by St. Aubin's, 
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Rest at last. 


THAT TROUBLESOME PUPPY. 


and of providing those who go out with money to keep them 
on arrival. 

The circulars may be obtained, free of cost, from the office, 
31. Broadway, Westminster. S.W. ; and ten separate Handbooks, 
with maps, for each Colony, at 1d. each, post-free, or, bound 
together, at ls. 6d. . 


INDIAN VERSUS CHINESE OPIUM. 
The Commissioner of Customs at Hankow, in his report on the 
trade of that place for the past year, discusses the conditions 
and probable result of the contest between Indian and native- 
grown opium in Chinese markets. He thinks that Chinese 
taxation is by no means the chief thing to be taken into 
account in prognosticating the future of the Indian opium 
trade. On all sides he is told that, while opium consumption 
is increasing in western China, the use of the Indian drug is 
becoming more and more confined to the rich and the old. 
The smokers of the young generation, brought up on the 
native drug, are accustomed to its flayour. The superiority 
of the Indian is either unknown to them, or they do 
not care to pay for it. ‘The total abolition of Chinese 
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reaching its termination at Corbiére. The route is almost 
identical with that viewed. from the deck of the steamer on 
her approach to St. Helier’s Harbour, its most attractive 
features being at St. Brelade’s Bay, with the tiny coves of 
Beau Port and Bonilly Port, and the wild rocks and cliffs of 
the Corbiére. On the north coast are the beautiful bay of 
Bonne Nuit, Bouley Bay, and the bay of Rozel. Near the 
latter are some Druidical remains, and the jutting promon- 
tories of Le Couperon and La Coupe Point. The most compre- 
hensive prospect of Jersey is obtained from Prince's Tower, 
an ancient structure, on an artificial) mound of considerable 
height, surrounded by pleasure-gardens and other attractions 
for picnic-parties ; it is within three miles of St. Helier, and 
the road thence passes Government House and Five Oaks for 
the Troglodyte Caves. Among our Artist's sketches, besides 
views of some of the places mentioned, is that of the people 
collecting sea-weed, here called “ vraick,” which is either used 
for manure, or is calcined to produce kelp or barilla. 











Llis too friendly overtures are received with suspicion, 





% That Puppy ; 


taxes would not bring Indian opium to the price of the 
native, even if China were to handicap home-grown opium by 
imposing on it heavier duties than it now pays. India, no 
doubt, can for years produce opium of better quality, but its 
relative superiority tends to grow less and less each year. 
The serious point appears to the Commissioner to be that 
quality is beginning to count for less and price for more in the 
competition. At the present moment, supposing all the duty 
and transit dues now paid on Indian opium to be removed 
and placed on native opium in addition to what it already 
bears, the opium of Honan, which is nearly as good as Patns 
could be bought in Hankow for about £8 a picul of 183 1-3 Ib. 
less than the Indian oplum. Such a thing as prepared opium 
boiled exclusively from Indian raw material without an 
aera of the native drug can now hardly be found in the 
‘ket. 








The Kidderminster ‘town Council have appointed th 
of Dudley Lord High Steward of the sorvaa: he ives 


intimated his willingness to aceept the office. 
of Dudley held the office for many yearg The Inte Bax 
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NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S 
a ; S R E; D ey 2 R N 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPE £ . 
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LADIES’ TAILOR 
To H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. 
Messrs. JOHN REDFERN and SONS beg to announce that they 
have now on view in their Salons, CONDUIT-STREET and NEW BON D-STREET, & 
collection of original designs of Out-door Gowns, Coats, Wraps, and Hate, that 
they have especially prepared for the Autumn Season. The new mnaterials 
FOR show unusual novelty in colouring and texture. 
MILIT ARBY SERVICE WALEING GOWNS, of a pretty Diagonal Cloth, handsomely Braided. 
’ TRAVELLING oni USEFUL CLOTH GOWNS, in u variety of thin Tweed of unique pattern. 
DEER-ST ALKING, or ¥ ACHTING. SACKETS. New and pretty shapes, Plain, or beautifully Braided. 
: Gide BASTERS, in Fine Cloths s 5 
Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal. | Wwawagp ne Cloths and Scotch Homespuns. 
. ee mee Q) ES ANWTLES and WRAPS. Many charming Models, for Travelling, Carriage, and Evening Wear. 
Long Range, w g agn og rower an : 
3 Perfect Definition. 26 and a7, CONDUIT-STREET, | L N O N 
Panay a aete tat : . Communicatiny arith 
By anew combination of lenses, Negretti and Zambra have i O D W 
duce us ei ‘hes I lL, posser: 2 
desis at tle laruer size hinceiiap teleceoiie. 27, NEW BOND-STREET, ( 4 : 
Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parte of the World. COWES, PARIS, NEW YORK. PATTERNS AND SKETCHES POST-FREE. 
NEGRETTI & ZA BRA ALSO WEW BRANCH: 57, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 
M J 
SCHENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS 
TO THE QUEEN, : . 
HOLBORN VIADUCT. : 
BRANCHES: ; mrt 
45, Cornhill: 122, Regent-street ; Negretti and Zambra’s Feo NS C 
Photographic Studio, Crystal Palace, P oree OE NeeNe eaeeoue Bethy, 
OX RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
Mourning Goods will be forwarded toany part of England on 
© They come asa boon and a blessing to men, approhation--no matter the distanco—with an excellent Atting 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Wavorlcy Pen." Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Ohan Tines, Address—PETER ROBINSON, Mourning Warchouse, Regent-st. 
NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be supplied by PETER ROBINSON, 
Upon advantageous teria, to Fanilies. Good fitting Dressmakers 
j are sent to afl warts of England with a full assortment of goods, 
3 N°2 HINDOO PEN and to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
MACHT ae CAMERON ~ ay Regeat-street, Nous. 256 to 262. 
57 eR BUR eo Bh F°BENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
Ge on * we \ very moderate charges. 
Nos, 1, 2, and 3, “ha DN SILKS, VELVETS, BROCADES, an immense 
WITH DIAGONAL POINTS. WA RAN S Stock of New Goods, the latest productions, for Manties and 
“ They are a treasure.” —Slaudard CORN \\y pines asie b6 
inca : ATR z Ov SPECIAL ~ Good-Wearing " MAKES of 
2347 Newspapers recommend these Pens. RASA ty BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33. Md. 
Gd. and 1s, per Box, Sold by all Stationers. SA NY A; cones eM oeds, Paiterns tee: 
pay AOS i, ar RnR i, (‘VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A superior 
RE SMS d superb variety, in price, Varyi 
M AC N { VE N & ‘es A M Ee R Oo N, AUN Ni | on ae eae all very moderate in price Varying 
WAVERLEY WORKS, EDINBURGH. WR NEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
MAW ‘th beautiful variety of New Designs from 14 to 6 guineas, 
. ; . - eA EAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirel 
SCHWEITZER’S RAY B See en y 
X SR PETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL 
Be OS AA MOURNING WAREHOUSE 


COCOAT INA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Sold in 4 1b., $1b., and 1 1b. Tins. 












236 to 22, REGENT-~STREET. 


ROBINSON 












{ MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
| REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 
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NO STABLE IS OOMPLETE WITHOUT 





FOR SPRAINA, CURRR, AND RPLINTS WHEN FORMING, 

FOR OVER-RRACH KBs, CHAPPED HEKLS, WIND GALLS, 

FOR KRHEUMATISM IN HORSES. 

FOR BORK THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BHOKEN KYERPS, URCUISES, CAPPED HOCKS. 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 

FOR SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES IN DOGS. 

“{ find it invaluable for strains both In horse and 
hounds,” FRED. Firzroy (Captain). 
Master of Taunton Vale Hounds. 


| ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 3a. 6d. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, 80N8, & O0., Slough, Enz. 


ELLIMANS UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


RHEUMATISM. 
LUMBAGO, 
SPRAINS. 












BRUISES, ! 
CHEST COLDS, 
SORE THROAT from COLD, | | , 


STIFFNESS. 
Prepared only by ELLIMAN, SONS&Ce SlouphEng 





















STREETER & CO., GOLDSMITHS, 


_ IMPORTERS OF PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND GEMS, 


NEW BOND -STREET, 


Lon Don, Ww. 


THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF GOLD—VIZ. 18-CARAT. 





STREETERS’ 


; BY CHEMISTS, GROCERS, d&c. 
is, 
q 
DIAMOND ORNAMENTS, 
From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas, 

Cannot be surpassed for elegance of design, 

quality of workmanship, and perfect setting. 

> They are all London made, and the 


Brilliants are white and properly cut. 


ESTABLISHED 


WORKS BY 
‘ Mr. Eowin W, STREETER, F.R.C.S., M.A. 





RUBIES and SAPPHIRES, 


Direct from the Burmah Mines, thugs 
enabling the Public to buy these Stones 


irst hand. PEARLS 


Of the finest quality direct from their own 
Pearling Fleet. 


IN THE REIGN OF GEORGE XXX. 


“PRECIOUS STONES AND GEMS.” 
Illustrated. 4th Edition. 


Cloth, ise, aS Calf, 25s. 





“GREAT DIAMONDS OF THE WORLD.” 
2nd Edition. 
Cloth. 7s. fd. — Calf, 128. 6d. 
A few Copies only remaining. 


“PEARLS AND PEARLING LIFE.” 
Illustrated. Just Our. 


Cloth, 12s, Gd. — Calf, 219, 


ALY 





MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 
Niactcenth Century.—The pretentious futility, in general, of 
ordinary attempts, even by travelled and well-read English- 
men, to forecast the political destinies of France, is once more 
illustrated by Mr. Frederick Marshall, who preaches the 
impending ruin of that country from democratic action. He 
may learn, however, from Madame Blaze de Bury’s article. in 
Blackwood, that Paris is not France, and that the rural voters 
do vot mean to allow their country to be ruined. Earl 
Fortescne considers that the territorial extent and population 
assigned to the rule of the new London County Council is too 
larye ; he would give the parts of London south of the Thames 
to a separate County Council. A description ix given, not the 
firsts we have read. of the “Chatauqua Reading Circle,” a 
widespread corresponding society for literary and scientific 
studies, all over America, with a yearly Congress at Chat- 
auqua, near the New York shore of Lake Erie. The claims of 
Wagner's musical. poetic, and dramatic art. and of his esthetic 
philosophy, are contemptuously derided by Mr. J. F. Row- 
botham. Those of the old English dramatist John Marston, 
the rival of Ben Jonson, are largely discussed by Mr. Algernon 
Swinburne. Prince Kropotkin advocates the organisation of 
labour in model industrial villages. Professor St. George 
Mivart deals with an inquiry of theological ethics. The 
experience of the late Naval Manoeuvres is examined by 
Admiral Sir J. C. Colomb. M.P. English tobacco-growing, 
leprosy in India, and the exorcism of devils, are subjects taken 
in band. 

Contemporary Revicw.—In an article styled “ The Liberal 
Creed,” Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P.. propounds State action for 
the benefit of the labouring classes, provision for their higher 
education, and improvement of their dwellings, partly by a 
more equitable application of existing endowments, partly by 
graduated taxation of property, especially of property aug- 
mented in value by the increase of population—these measures 
he propounds for the adoption of the Liberal Party. Professor 
Max Miiller. with reference to his lectures on “ The Science of 
Thought,” cites many of his philosophical “ predecessors ” who 
re:narked the simultaneity of the formation of thoughts with 
that of words or names, called by him “ the identity of language 
and thought”; his logic seems at fault when he assumes that 
the impossibility of existing apart makes two things identical. 
Mr. Andrew Lang fights against an anonymous literary 
censor in defence of Mr. Rider Haggard’s romances. The 
continuation of Sir M. E. Grant Duff's recollections of a 
sojourn in Syria includes his impressions of Nazareth and the 
Lake of Tiberias. “Among the North Sea Trawlers,” by Mr. 
James Runciman, is an interesting description of the life and 
werk of our hardy fishermen and smacksmen, with a strong 
independent testimony to the great benefits of the religious 
mission, described more fully in Mr, E. J. Mather's book, 
“Norard of the Dogger,” and of the floating hospital and 
dispensary connected with it. A second paper, by Principal 
Donaldson, on the position of women in ancient Rome, treats 
chiefly of matrimonial relations, and of the morals and 
manners affecting that side of life. Mr. Antonio Gallenga, 
ever a political pessimist, contemplates the probability of a 
fierce quarrel and war between France and Italy. 

National Review.—The analysis. by Mr. Arthur Baumann, 
M.P., of the report of the House of Lords Committee on the 
sweiting system in certain London manufacturing industries, 
will be servicenble to those who cannot get at, or cannot get 
through, a bulky Bluebook. “Some Literary Idolatries” ix a 
protest, by Mr. W. Watson, against the recent outburst of 
apparently concerted eulogies of Elizabethan dramatists other 
than Shakspeare. “A Chat about Woodcock” should please 
naturalists and old-fashioned sportsmen. The rather nebulous 
possibilities of a grand era for English opera are next discussed. 
Mr. E. J. Norris, M.P., furnishes precise historical details of the 
administration of St. Katharine’s Hospital, founded by Matilda, 
Queen of King Stephen. and removed, with a singular trans- 
formation, from the site of St. Katharine’s Dock to Regent's Park. 
There is a review of thc biography of an Indian military hero, 
Sir Herbert Edwardes ; an interesting description, by a Spanish 
lady novelist, of the peasant women of Galicia; a report of 
the late gathering of University Local Examination students 
and their teachers at Oxford; a philosophical and archaco- 
logical inquiry, by Mr. Gerald Massey, concerning primitive 
religious myths and the “totems"™ or heraldic tribal emblems, 
in animal forms, of savage mankind; and an article by Com- 
mander V. L. Cameron, R.N., on the atrocious slave-trade 
cruelties in Central Africa, to suppress which he demands a 
British protectorate from Lake Nyassa northward to Lake 
Albert Nyanza. 

Fortnightly Revicw.—More from Mr. Swinburne about Ben 
Jonson; he proves it easier to make Jouson the author of 
Bacon's Essays, than Bacon the author of Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Dr. G. H. Savage, Medical Superintendent of Bethlem Hospital, 
contributes a valuable treatise on “ Homicidal Mania.” Mr, 








THE AUTHOR OF “MADAME MIDAS.” 
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H. H. Johnston supplies a very useful account of British East 
Africa, the territory of the new Chartered Company. The 
Rev. Canon Taylor, writing again of the failure of missionary 
enterprise; Mr. J. Addington Symonds, on the Memoirs of 
Gozzi; Mr. Henry James. on those of tne brothers Goncourt ; 
Mrs. Lynn Lynton, on “The Irresponsibilities of Genius” ; and 
Sir G. Baden-Powell. on “ mosquito” naval defences—are con- 
tributors of special ability on these topics. 


Macmillana Magazine.—Mr. Bret Harte continues “ Cressy,” 
and Mr. Walter Paton conciudes “Gaston de Latour.” An 
historical account of John Brown, the Abolitionist hero, and a 
narrative of editorial experiences in Tennessee, serve to illus- 
trate some phases of American publio life. Miss Cartwright's 
study of the career of George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 
should be attractive to readers of Macaulay’s History. There 
is an article on Shakspeare metaphors and other phrases used 
unawares in ordinary language, and one or two other pieces of 
fair quality. 

English Illustrated. —A new Italian story by Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, “ Sant’ Ilario,” is a sequel to“ Saracinesca.” Another 
story now commenced, ‘“ The House of the Wolf,” is one of 
France in the time of the Huguenots and the League. Mr. 
Swinburne’s lyrical poem, “ Olive,” is fine verbal music. 


Blackwood's Magazine.—A disgusting story, “ Aut Diabolus 
aut Nihil "—that of a secret conclave of depraved Parisians, 
adepts of the spirit-medium conjuring trickery, who evoked 
and worshipped the personal Devil—occupies the first place in 
this magazine. We can entirely commend, on the con- 
trary. Mr. I. E. Kebbel’s sound and judicious article on the 
English agricultural labourer; Colonel T. Pilkington White's 
historical account of the Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and Madame Blaze De Bury’s discriminating 
comments on the attitude of French democracy. <A review of 
the works of Maurice Jokai, the great Hungarian novelist, is 
of some literary interest. 

Murray's Magazine.—There is no end to the responsive 
criticism of some recent criticisms of American institutions and 
manners: as Mr. Theodore Roosevelt had something to say 
in answer to Mr. Matthew Arnold, so Mr Andrew Lang has 
something to say in answer to Mr. Roosevelt. A personal 
memoir of the late Dean Burgon, and some remarks on the 
hindrances to parochial church work, are furnished by clergy- 
men evidently well conversant with the subjects. ‘The story of 
The Reproach of Annesley,” by the author of ‘The Silence 
of Dean Maitland.” and that of “ Quin Lough,” an Irish story, 
by the Hon. Emily Lawless. are continued ; while one, called 
‘A Good Old Family.” is commenced. Historical notes on the 
progress of music in England, and an examination of the 
German system of instruction in industrial art, are both very 
useful. 

Lonqgman’s Magazine.—Pleasing reminiscences, by the Rev. 
Canon Butler, of a visit to the Lakes in 1844. and of walks and 
talks with Wordsworth, Hartley Coleridge, Arthur Clough, and 
Matthew Arnold. form the most attractive part of the con- 
tents, after the chapters of fiction, added by their writers to 
- A Dangerous Catspaw.” and to the tale of Austrian Jews 
called “ Orthodox.” ‘There is another short story ; a discourse 
of gentle moralising by *A.K.H.B..” called “That Longest Day”: 
and @ literary protest. by Mr. Archibald Ballantyne, against 
the pedantic affectation of antique forms and phrases of the 
English language. 

Time.—The professional ways and work of the architect 
are described by Mr. Basil Champneys, who enters also into a 
discussion of the prospects of that art and profession. Mir. A. 
Sonnenschein’s observations on the injurious effects of the 
system of examinations on teaching and learning are entitled 
to serions attention. Mrs. Power O'Donoghue proceeds with 
her entertaining account of a tour in Wicklow. There is 
more of “ Kophetua XIIL,” by Mr. Julian Corbett. . 


Greutleman's Magazine.—A continuation of the story of 
“Mrs. Beresford” is followed by Mr. J. Theodore Bent's 
account of a Greek rustic wedding in the Isle of Telos: the 
Rev. S. Baring Gould's historical notice of the impostor Baron 
Miinchausen, a criminal adventurer in North Germany, about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. whose marvellous 
boastful tales bequeathed his name. as a type of Jying 
travellers, to the famous romance published in 1785; and 
several other articles of merit. Not the least in value is that 
on “* Guthram. Dane-King, and the Danes at Barking,” by Mr. 
IF. T. Norris, who deserves the thanks of London and Essex 
antiquaries for his diligent study of the origin of a remark- 
able earthwork. stiJl bearing witness to the Danish complete 
occupation of that part of the country. in the ninth century 
of the Christian era. 

Cornhill,—the stories of “French Janet” and “A Life's 
Mornine “ proceed with added chapters. “ A Coach Drive at 
the Lakes.” from Rydal to ‘Thirlmere, awakens pleasant re- 
collections. The slang corruptions of our common English, 
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acquainted with life and manners in one of the most important dependencies of our 
Vast and growing Empire. 
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by the quaint rough humour of reckless Western men, are 
exposed in an essay on “The Great American Language.” 
There are “Sketches of Indian Life,” and a strange tale, 
“The Phantom Piquet,” current at a regimental mess-table 
in India. 

Relyvavia.—This magazine is filled with tolerably enter- 
taining stories ; those of * Undercurrents,” by the author of 
* Phyllis.” and * The Blackhall Ghosts,” by Miss Tytler, are 
continued ; and two short ones, “ A Summer Hotel Fate” and 
‘ Fish Lake” have their scenes laid in America. 

Temple Bar.—Miss Jessie Fothergill brings “From Moor 
Isles” near its conclusion, and Mr. W. E. Norris approaches 
that of “The Rogue.” The second part of a good essay on 
Montaigne, and an agreeable notice of contemporary British 
diplomatists, are the best articles outside the due allowance 
of fiction. 

Harper's Monuthly.—An instructive account of the Limoges 
porcelain manufacture is furnished by Mr. 'Theedore Child, our 
own Paris Correspondent, with numerous engravings. ‘The 
history of newspaper enterprise in the Western States of 
America is accompanied with memoirs and portraits of many 
local editors. There isa lively description of the carnival at 
St. Pierre, in the French West Indian island of Martinique. 
Mr. Pennell. the American artist,‘and his wife, who writes xo 
well, presents sad views of the condition of the peasantry in 
the outer Hebrides. The exact and minutely detailed account 
of St. Louis, on the Mississippi, and of Kansas City. shows a 
marvellously rapid and complete development of American 
social life. ‘he illustrations of old English ballads, by Messrs. 
E. A. Abbey and A. Parsons, are well imagined, but their 
execution is not equally good. Mr. Black's story, “In Far 
Lochaber,” and the tales by Mr. W. D Howcils and Miss 
Woolson, satisfy the taste for fiction. 

The Century.—The frontispiece is a portrait of the late 
Miss Emma Lazarus, of New York, a Jewish young lady, 
whose genius as a poet was long since recognised by our own 
literary criticism, and of whose untimely death we heard with 
much regret. “An English Deer-park is one of the care- 
ful, but not the less graceful, descriptive studies of our 
rural scenery, in which the late Mr. Richard Jefferies was 
unsurpassed. Mr. ‘Theodore Roosevelt portrays in strong 
colours the outrageous characters and lawless conduct of the 
Western frontier men on the edge of the prairies towards the 
Rocky Mountains, a quarter of a century ago. The report, by 
Mr. George Kennan, of his personal inspection of the Russian 
system of penal transportation to Siberia. particularly of the 
Tomsk dépot for forwarding convict prisoners, reveals shocking 
misery from neglect in the superior administration. ‘Those 
who are curious about modern improvements in the apparatus 
of military wholesale homicide will find here the most accurate 
description of machine-guns—the Gatling, the Gardner, the 
Maxim, the Hotchkiss, which threaten to supersede Infantry 
battalions in the field; and the dynamite shell gan, with 
pneumatic or compressed air-power to shoot forth the shell, 
which may possibly be adapted for coast batteries and forts. 
The history of the American Civil War is continued, and there 
are several tales and essays throwing light on the domestic 
affairs of the United States. 

NSeribuer’s Magazine. ~—* Problems in American Politics,” 
especially that of discontinuing the inordinate tariff protection 
allowed to American manufacturers, that of encouraging a 
revival of American ship-building and mercantile marine, and 
that of restricting the electoral franchise to native Americans, 
are discussed by Mr. Hugh M‘Culloch, whose authority should 
be of considerable weight. Another question of urgent import- 
ance, the traffic management of the United States railways, is 
only incidentally brought to view in the personal notices of 
some of the leading directors of that powerful administration. 
Lighter subjects are presented to the reader, with copious 
woodcut illustration, in the curions particulars of stage- 
machinery at the Opera-house, and in Mr Lester Wallack's 
agreeable reminiscences of a long theatrical career, with 
pleasing anecdotes of the late Mr Charles Mathews. The 
treatise on the construction of Egyptian temples, with fine 
engravings of the ruins of Karnak, Luxor, and Phila, is a 
sound piece of archawological study. : 


The annnal meeting of the National Association of Poor- 
law Officers was held on Saturday. in the board-room of the 
Board of Guardians at Southampton. Mr. Clay, clerk to the 
Shoreditch Guardians, presided, and delegates were present 
representing the 20,000 officers engaged in the administration 
of the Poor Laws throughout the country. Resolutions were 
passed pledging the association to take steps to ensure the 
insertion of clauses in the Local Government Act, giving Poor- 
law officers of all grades the right to superannuation. It was 
arranged that a memorial to this effect should be presented to 
the Local Government Board, and that all boards of guardians 
should be asked to support the project. 








Mr. Fergus Hume, whose portrait accom panies Chis notice is the now famous author of 
“The Mystery of a Hanson Cab,” and of the still more promising tale * Madani 
Midas,” isstted a few weeks avo by the Hansom Cab Publishing Company, Ludgate- 
hill, KC.) Mr. Hume is a young manin his third decade onty, abounding in good 
spirits, full of vigour, and an indefatigable werker. He was born in Scotland ; but 
his first recollections are of New Zealand, whither he was taken while vet only an 
infant. His vouthful days were spent in preparing for the Australian bar, and with 
this object he took his degree at Dune lin UniversiGv. and beeame quatitied for legal 
practice. He early evince} a stveng inclination for literary pursuits. and soon made 
a nauic for himself as dramatic critic. reviewer, writer of essays and short tales ty 
well-known Australian journals, His tlrst serious effort, however, In fiction was 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab," which was published in’ Melbourne in October, 
1846, and republished in this country with anparatleled success in November of last 
year (1887), 

Like many a first production ef a young author in the line of sustained tletion 
Mr. Hume had litte encovragement from the publishers to wholn he originally sub- 
mitte | the manuscript of © The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.” Ao Melbourne firti of 
frst rank declured thatif Mr. Tume published it at his own risk, which he might 
do, they would not be able to dispose of 500 copies in twelve menths. This was 
any ching bit encouraging to the young author, But the publishers were wrong, 
as resnits proved, much, evidently, to their chagrin. They lost the sale of the most 
~opnlar book of modern times. The manuscript quite accidentally get into the 
mands of a young enterprising publisher, Mr. FF. Trischler, who quickly perceivcd 
that the tale was one of startling novelty, and contained all the elements of 
success, tr seven days after {ts publication not only 600 but 5000 copies were 
sold fu Melbourne. <A second and, again, a third edition quickly followed, Wotil in 
three months 25.009 copics were disposed of, a cirenJation unexampled in the history 
of the colony. Mr. Hume's conquest did not end there. His pubhsher boldly strtick 
ont for other flefds, and jn December last he reproduced the work in this corntry 
with a measure of success that more than Justified his adventurous specttadion, for 
jn less than six months considerably more than 300,000 volumes of Mr. Hine’s 
marvellous story were in the hands of the British pnblic—a succes~ so startling: as 
to astonish our booksellers and even the publishers themselves, Persons were found 





It Was to be expected from the foretaste of Mr. Hume's powers as a novelist in 
“The Mystery of a Hansom Cab” that his second effort, “ Malime Midas,” would be 
eagerly sought for by novel readers on this slde of the Equator. but a sale almost 
beyond the dreams of avarice Was not anticipated, such, however, has been the 
experience. Jn eight weeks 158.000 copies have been sald. The press has becu 
almost unanimous in its approval of the tale so full of inystery, dinagination, and 
humour, and the nevel-reading public has hailed the work with acclamation, Tt ts 
a hook that voung and old’ of both sexes read with pleasure and profit: it amuses 
while it instructs then. They feel as if they had known life in the goldticlds 
personally. The characters are by no means typteally virtnous. Indeed, the hero, 
Vandeloup, ts a villain of the must despicable kind, Madame Midas fs worldly wise 
but not lovable, while Kitty is pretty but frail, Yet chere is no inpurity, no 
suggestive jndeceney, too common now-a-days in popular novels. Tt leads toa hate 
of evil-doing, and the “wages of sin” are prominently set forth in the tinal chapter, 
Although the persons portrayed are, on the whole, of very questionable character, 
* Madame Midas ” is perfectly healthy intone, but entirely free from obtrusive moral- 
ising. As a proof of the truthfulness to nature of Mr. Hnme'’s writings, itis worthy of 
note that none appreciate him more than those who inhabit the reyions where all 
his characters are stipposed to move, and have their being. He ts a prophet in the 
heart of his own country ; his countrymen haye a falth In him and his works, One 
firtr alone ordered 25,000 copies for the supply of the Australlan trade before a page 
of “ Madame Midas ” was published, and “ repeat” orders have already been received 
by cable. Indeed, ff Mr. Fergus Hume continues to write such interesting anid 
thrilling tales as The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” and especially" Afadame Midas,” 
his readers at home and abroad will not fail to appreciate him at his werth, 
Australians will certalniy ret a high price upon him; for not only is he a falthfl 
Jelineator of Australian life, but also a faithful exponent of his countrymen’s views, 
their aims and aspirations, as evidenced in his sympathy with the recidiviste 
question in the introdaetion of Vandeloup, an escaped convict from the French penal 
settlement of New Caledonia, who pollutes society In a nelzhbouring English colony. 
This sabject is of Imperial as well as Colonial interest, atid claims the serious con- 
sideration of our politicians and d@iplomatists. The refuse of Parisian jails shocld 
be shot further away from our young, vigoreus colony than New Caledonia. Rogues 


m™ 


and Villains are mot so scarce even in) Australia as to require fresh importations from pertidious France. 
The suecvess of Mr. Hume's novels is greatly due to his haying hit tho popnilar taste for fictlon of a realistic and 
sensational kind. At the same time, the principal cause of the passton for such Hterature has been the appearance 
a ree Nik of sito acta egies in sae tnles of weird realism. This is a disadvantage to a young author. 
: ; t leads to comparisons Which are gencrally odios -to ‘new novelist. Where there are s ; s, a niu 
increased, power. The public had not long ty wait before being satictled as to Mr. Hume's ferdiity of invention and of metttin ature appears small, aul is likely aie Pe a AG anise len van himeelf. 
Che versatility of his genius. His new story,“ Madame Midas,” is uo eansiderable advance on his former novel. in Mr. Hume's predecessors inthe particular domain he has entere Lupon have been mary, and he has Hiving competitors 


everywhere eagerly devouring the realistic sensational tile of Melbourne social life. Whether trav ov road, | 
| 
| 

literary coniposition, variety of incident, apd subtlety of plot. Characters are more fully developed, the back- of striking ability. The greater, therefore, has been Nis achievement in breaking the record, by writing a work like 
& 


rall, or river the unpretending ttle velnine was ever present lu seme companion’s or stranger's hands.¢ [ts 
papdaciry still prevails, for several thonsand copies a meek ure sold even at the present tUme. ; 

After such a tridaaph with * The Mystery of a Hansom Cab dt was unttkely Mer, Hume would remain lone 
alent. Jt Was anvtously doubted whether he could follow up his victory worthily, amd display equal, net te say 


ground more firm and well defined, aud the principal figures were powerftlly Hmned and more perfect in detail “Madame Midas,’ of which 150,000 copies have ; Fr] sre ar : 

than in his cariler work, Of COUTEE, there is a mystery to be voravelled, anil the tale i. throughout lughiy sen-a- deerease in the demand for some ae ee ae aa cocaine a aed rae aan calor ane Dat ai 
tional avd realistic, ‘The scene is again laid in Anstratla, (his Gime principally in the wold tic’ at Ballarat, and date of publication 1,000,000 coptes will have been sold, The tax upon printer and publishers lo supply an almost 
in Santhiucat, the largest town fn the colony of \ ictorla devoted togold-mining. 1] he vivid pleturve- of Australian insatiable demand ts not lessening, but {nerea-ing. To the publishers there is certainty reat credit due for thei 
Nfe ant landscape are of peculiar interest. There fs scareely « family fm the British d-les that has not some share tn popularlsing Mr. Hume's famous tales. When a writer of genius meets with such enterprising publishers 
member or friend ia one of our Australian colonies. The whole population is chiefly composed of our own flesh as “ The Hansom Cab Publishing Company,” great things can be done. It is to be hoped that the public may soon 
Pe oa i Oe cin Tan ats Gaetan Ser had ta Una ota tre the race ee Abaca peben (ou . thetr achievements. Indead, it is an open secret that Mr. Hume js engaged on another 

: 0 st an st. 5 novel of Australian life, which w : se 2 meri “ Madam 

® tale from over the seas that awakens tho interest of all truc-born Englishmen who are concerned in becomins Midas,” the public will be abundantly salistled with hls pero riees ee epee aes me en 
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MUSIC. 
“CARINA" AT THE OPERA COMIQUE, 

Long known as one of the most gifted composers of the Royal 
Academy of Music, Madame Julia Woolf is fortunate to have 
had her tuneful comic opera of “Carina ”—libretto and lyrics 
by Mr. E. L. Blanchard and Mr. Cunningham Bridgman—pro- 
duced in the most brilliant manner by the management of the 
Opera Comique, and staged by so supremely skilful a stage 
manager as Mr. Charles Harris. “Carina” was brought out 
with unmistakable success on the Twenty-ceventh of Sept- 
ember. It proved a most attractive musical entertain- 
ment. Difficult would it have been to have found a more 
charming Carina than Miss Camille Darville, personally 
exceedingly captivating, and a really accomplished songstress 
and piquante actress. Carina is the beauty of Barcelona, which 
Spanish port appears about the period of the opera, early in 
the last century, to have abounded in beauties, to judge from 
the comely female representatives of “Carina.” A graceful, 
blue-eyed blonde, with a merry smile and sweet voice, Carina 
is destined by her worldly-minded guardian and uncle, General 
Bobadillo, to wed an opulent Cuban merchant; but she 
chances infinitely to prefer her handsome young sweet- 
heart, Don Felix, whose confidential servant, Cedrillo, 
nssumes the guise of her Havannah suitor in order to 
further the suit of his master. Through this ruse, General 
Bobadillo is outwitted, Don Felix gains thé hand of Carina, 
and Cedrillo pairs off with Carina’s lively maid, Zara. Such, 
in brief, is the plot, which moves briskly to the tune of 
enlivening music, done justice to by the efficient orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Auguste Van Biene. The three pretty 
daughters of the innkeeper, Ella, Vena, and Zeta, are the first 
to win approval by their chie acting and singing. The 
melodious opening ballad of Don Felix (Mr. Durward Lely), 
“ Within the Halls of Memory,” well deserved its encore; and 
his quaint “ Twelve o'clock " duet with the General (Mr. G. H. 
Snazelle) was likewise well received. Quite a triumph in its way 
for Mr. Charles Harris was the encored Chorus of Duennas, rich 
in the humo;ous “ business” for the invention of which he is 
noted. The grotesque action and steps of the General's three 
servants, headed by Mr. Charles Collette as Patricho, gained 
the encore for Bobadillo’s song of lamentation. The first song 
of Carina, “So brightly gleams at dawn of day,” one of 
Mr. Blanchard’s most poetical lyrics, was sung by Miss 
Darville with exquisite sweetness and expression, and was 
heartily redemanded. With equal favour was the Carina 
and Don Felix duet of “I am waiting, timidly waiting ” 
rreeted. And the animated finale to the first act (wherein 

on Felix makes love to Carina through the open lid 
of his rival's strong box) formed a bright and mirthful 
picture. The last act vied with the first in lustrous beauty of 
costume. The incidental divertissement, arranged by Mr. 
John D’Auban, afforded scope for that dainty danseuse, Miss 
Alice Lethbridge. Spirit-stirring was the duet “ What nerves 
the arm when danger near,” sung by Carina and Don Felix ; 
and waltz-inspiring was Zara's gipsy song, ‘Let the little 
Moorish maiden.” The delightfully fresh voice of Miss 
Darville was heard to signal advantage in “The Hoop 
of Gold.” Indeed, the songs of this captivating vocalist 
proved the most charming features of “Carina.” The 
opera was throughout well acted by Miss Camille Darville, 
Mr. G. H. Snazelle, Miss Josephine Findlay, Madame Ada 
Dorée, Mr. Charles Collette, Mr. E. D. Ward, and Miss Flora 
Wilmot, Miss Jessica Dene, and Miss Blanche Murray. The 
costumes, designed by M. Wilhelm, were triumphs of 
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Dr. Laville’s Liqueur 


FOR OURE OF 


RHEUMATISM. 


“A single bottle sufficient for two to three months’ 
treatment.” 
Price 98., everywhere; or free by post (as well 
as the Pamphlet) of the Agents, 


(perfectly harmless ), y 
THE UNFAILING 
UT] SPECIFIC 


EASILY DIGESTED._MADE INSTANTLY. AUWool FRENCH CASHMERES and | 


LANCET.—" Delicate aroma.”—" PURE and unmixed.” 
BRITISH MEDIGAL JOURNAL.— “1: is admirable.”—| NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, 


ROBERTS & CO., 76, New Bond-street, London. GOES FARTHEST. 
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“DERMATHISTIC’ 
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PRICE §&s. 11d. 





WEARS BETTER THAN ANY 
OTHER. 
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‘SWEET SCENTS 
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ARSENICAL WATER of great RES (OR y 
for weak Children and Diseases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE 


Rheamatisms — Respiratory Organs — 


Anenia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fever 








harmonious colouring, and reflected credit on Madame 
Auguste, Alias, and Miss Fisher. 


Mr. Freeman Thomas's Promenade Concerts at Covent-Garden 
Theatre have continued to supply attractive musical perform- 
ances, at a time when London music is suspended from its 
usual activity. Ata recent “ classical” night, Madame Scalchi, 
Miss A. Whitacre, and Mr. E. Lloyd were the vocalists ; and 
Miss Dora Bright, the esteemed pianist, made her first 
appearance at these concerts this seasun. This lady per- 
formed, with excellent effect, her own clever pianoforte 
concerto—a composition which has recently elicited de- 
served commendation when it was likewise worthily inter- 
preted by herself. The concert now specially referred 
to also included Mr. Carrodus’s fine rendering of the 
“ Allegro” from Beethoven's violin concerto; in addition to 
which the classical selection included effective orchestral 
performances of Weber's overture to ‘‘ Oberon,” the entr'acte 
from Gounod’s “ Romeo et Juliette,’ and Hermann Goetz’s 
symphony in F. Mr. Gwyllym Crowe conducted as usual. 


On Oct. 8 the Russian National Opera Company will begin 
a series of concerts at the Royal Albert Hall; the programmes 
including selections from Rubinstein's opera ‘“ The Demon,” 
Glinka’s “ Life for the Czar,” and Tschaikowski's ‘“ Mazeppa ” ; 
and other compositions. Three hundred selected performers, 
including forty-eight lady pianists (playing on twenty-four 
pianos), will contribute to the general effect. 

Occasional operatic performances have been successfully 
continued at the Alexandra Palace, under the direction of Mr. 
Valentine Smith, and conducted by Mr. W. Carter. A version 
of Bellini’s “Ia Sonnambula ” was given on Sept. 29. 

Among the important provincial musical arrangements is 
the tour of Mr. Santley, under the direction of Mr. N. Vert, 
beginning at Eastbourne, on Sept. 29, and followed by con- 
certs, during the first week of October, at Tunbridge Wells, 
St. Leonards, Folkestone, Reigate, Southsea, and Bournemouth ; 
other concerts being announced for subsequent weeks. 

On October 11, as previously announced, a festival per- 
formance is to take place at Hanley, under the direction of 
Dr. Swinnerton Heap, of Birmingham. The notion of a 
festival for North Staffordshire was first mooted in 1887, ata 
meeting of various choral societies of the district, the result 
having been the decision to hold a one-day festival in the new 
Victoria Hall, Hanley, the proceeds to be devoted to the benefit 
of the North Staffordshire Infirmary, and the Burslem, 
Longton, and Leek Cottage Hospitals—institutions of the 
district which are eminently deserving of all possible 
support. Unlike some of our provincial festivals, that 
now referred to will not rely on donations or col- 
lections, it being anticipated that effective performances 
given in so capacious a building as the Hanley Townhall— 
capable of holding about 2500 persons—should prove suf- 
ficiently remunerative to answer the desired purpose. It is to 
be hoped that the result of the forthcoming tentative experi- 
ment may be so successful as to lead to more extensive 
arrangements, and still greater money results for the charities 
on future occasions. The prospectus of the one day’s festival at 
Hanley, on Oct. 11, is of good promise. In the morning 
* Elijah” will be performed; and in the evening a mis- 
cellaneous concert will be given, among many interesting 
features in the programme being a movement of Beethoven's 
violin concerto rendered by Mr. J. T. Carrodus, a new concert 
overture by Mr. A. Ashton, and a scena from Dr. S. Heap's 
cantata “The Maid of Astolat,” sung by Mr. E. Lloyd. 
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“Flavour is perfect” and “so PURE.” 


HEALTH.—" purity is beyond question.” 
“ONCE USED, ALWAYS USED.” 





Oo. J. VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, WEESP, HOLLAND. 


(LIMITED), 
Late A. B. SAVORY anp SONS, 
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EXHIBITION OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 


On Oct. 1, the annual exhibition of the Photographic Society 
of Great Britain was opened to the public at the galleries of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours in Pall-mall. 
In spite of the experiment which the society has this year 
made in holding their exhibition without awarding any meda] 
or prize, as they had been wont to do in former years, there 
does not seem to be any apparent falling off either in the 
amount or quality of the work on view. Without undertaking 
any special criticisin of the various technical processes em- 
ployed, we will confine ourselves rather to the consideration 
of the work more from an artistic point of view. It is, 
however, worth notice that the Platinotype process, which is 
so well suited for landscape and out-of-door work: generally. 
seems to increase in favour with photographers, both amateur 
and professional, as the numerous examples in the present 
exhibition testify. In fact, the predominance of landserpe is 
a distinct characteristic of this year’s show, and although 
there is no great increase of really artistic work, yet many of 
the landscapes attain to a degree of excellence that deserves 
high praise. 

The most striking feature of this year's display is un- 
doubtedly the fine series of photographs of the ruined city of 
Palmyra, in the Syrian Desert, taken by Mr. Horace Gridley. 
Mr. Gridley, who spared no expense or trouble to accomplish 
his purpose. is, we believe, the first who has ever taken photo- 
graphs of these magnificent ruins, and the results that he has 
obtained, besides possessing a great archeological value, are 
splendid specimens of photographic art, and afford abundant 
proof of the skill and discrimination with which he is able to 
manipulate his camera. 

Among the most artistic productions in the exhibition we 
would include a series of ten pictures, by J. Gale (Nos. 73-3 
inclusive), which are well worth examination. No. 73, ‘ Off 
to Work”; No. 75,“ A Sussex Drift-way ”; No. 80, “ The Path 
of the Hills”; and Nos. 81, 82, and 83, are really first-class 
work. On the opposite wall to Mr. Gridley’s exhibit, near the 
door, hang two landscapes (Nos. 13 and 14), by H. Tolley, 
which are worthy of notice; and further along on the same 
wall are three remarkably powerful studies—“In the Castle 
Garth, Newcastle” (No. 26)—-by Lyddell Sawyer. 

No. 37, “Spring-time—Otterton Park,” is a good example 
of the suitability of the Platinotype process for reproducing 
the complicated details of foliage. Mr. Frank Sutcliffe sends 
a large contribution of out-of-door subjects of great merit. 
There are, as usual, some excellent photographs of yachts, 
although the number is smaller than in former years, while 
mountain and river scenes abound—Captain Abney and 
G. S. Edwards send some good examples of the latter style of 
subject, principally Alpine views. — . 

We are glad to notice that the predilection for life-size 
portraits—which are seldom at all satisfactory—seems to be 
dying out. Several well-known firms, however, send examples 
of a more suitable size. 

Mr. W. K. Burton, who contributes several interesting 
photographs, has a frame of views of Mount Bandai, in Japan, 
taken very soon after the recent eruption there. The examples 
which the Autotype Company exhibit show no falling off 
from the high state of excellence that its work has reached. 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of Southwark has opened the 
new schools for junior boys at Beaumont College, Old Windsor. 
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PURE PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


Soluble AUTUMN and TRAVELLING 





DRESSES. 





QLOAKS, COSTUMES, &c. 





E BROIDERED ROBES, in 
Cashmere, Cloth, &c. from£1 15 0 


VELVET VELVETEENS, Coloured and 
Black yvryard 0 1 6 








COSTUME CLOTH, 43 in. wide, All Wool, 
peryard 0 2 9 
Nayy Blue YACHTING SERGE, All Wool, ‘ 


very wide .. per yard 10 





NEW Tight-Fitting ULSTERS, with Capes 
from 52s. 6d. to£4 4 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS, in New Designs 
from 33s, 6d. to 5 5 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS, New Patterns, in 
Mackintosh as .. from 17s. 6d. to 3 3 

TRAVELLING CLOAKS, Lined Silk, Quilted, 
and Trimmed Fur a .. from 63s, ta 9 9 


i  —  —— 





EIGE, Serge, and Fancy-Cloth 

COSTUMES .. - es .. from£l 5 6 
Fine Habit-Cloth COSTUMES, appliqué, in 

various designs, great novelty .. from 3 3 U0 
Cashmere COSTUMES, Trimmed Plain, Stripe, 


9 and Check Silk, or Velvet .. .. from 218 6 
CHILDREN'S COSTUMES, in Real Devon- 
shire Serge 0 611 


CHILDREN'S Silk ‘and Fancy COSTUMES, 


. from @ 18 11 
CHILDREN’S JERSEY COSTUMES (fifty ' 
designs) we oe es .. from 0 511 








SILVER AND BEST SILVER-PLATED MANUFACTURERS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, &c. 
11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC. 


200 Pieces Coloured Brocaded SATINS, 
euttable for Tea-Gowns, very rich .. per yard £0 4 6G 
300 Pieces Rich Coloured FAILLE 
FRANCAISE es Nis ss per yard O 4 11 
Extra Rich BROCADES, suitable for Court . 
Trains and Bridal Wear ns per yard 0 7 11 








PATTERNS ‘and Illustrations 


post-free. 





PETER ROBINSON, Oxford-st. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 
CONTENTS :~Symptonis of Drs- 
pepsia and Indigestion ; Special 
Advice as to Diet and Regimen ; 
Diseases Sympathetic ; Notes for 
Dyspeptics; Beverages, Alr, 
and Ventilation ; Particulars of 
numerous Dyspeptic Cases, Sent 
for one stamp. 


Address : Publisher, 46, Holborn 
Viatuct, London, EC. 
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NEW MUSIC, 





PEPITA. at TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


duat produced with enormous BUCCOss, After a run of 
700 nights lu the provinces, 


PEPITA. LECOCQ'S POPULAR OPERA, 


Vucal Score, 5s. net. 
Pianoforte Score, 38, net. 
** Pepita’ isa big success ; and people who Wish to vear tune. 
ful music, replete with huniorous and dramatic eects, onghe 
tu visit Tuoole’s Theatre.”—Standard. 


PEPITA WALTZ and LANCERS. 


Arranged by BUCALOss1. 28. net. 


ADRILLE. 
Pee oUe CHARLES COOTR. os. net, 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-strect, 


‘HAPPELL and CO,’S PIANOFORTES. 
C HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN ORGANS, for 
Sale, or on the Three-Years' Syatem, New or Secondhand. 


HAPPELL and CO’S IRON -FRAMED 
C OBLIQUE PIANOFORTES, Manufactured Oxpreasly f1) 
extreine climates, from 35 Guineas. Testimonials from all 
parts of the World, 


(CHAPPELL and CO'S STUDENTS: 


PIANOS, Compass Five Octaves, from 16 guinens, 


(\HAPPELL and COS NEW ORGAN 
C HARMONIUMS, with Octave Couplers, from 1} Suineas 
to 90 guiness. 


(XLOUGH and WARREN'S CELEBRATED 


AMERICAN ORGANS, from 6 Snipens to 250 
esto he Te ee toall others 


by the highest jnd 
Pronounced by 8 ED LIBT » Post-free. 


in quality oftone. ILLUSTRA 


ONtAPPRUL and Co., 50, New Bond-atreet + And 15, Poultry, E.c. 


LOVES GOLDEN DREAM. LINDSAY 


LENNOX. 


ee 
OVE'S GOLDEN DREAM (LINDSAY 
LENNOX).—This charming song will he SUNG Sy Miss 
HILDA WILSON, Oct. Ix, at REGENTS PARK. 28. net. “A 
charming new waltz-song, aure tu become Popular, and will 
most probably become a rage this season, It is one of those 
retty little morsels of which one does not tire ina hurry."— 
Northamptonshire Guardian. _ 
LONDON MUSIC PURLISHING COMPANY (Limited), 
‘4, Great Mar! borough-street, Ww. 


([HE HANOVER EDITION of STANDARD 

and CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, with iin. 
portant additions, May be had of all Musicsellers, The works 
in thia famous edition are revised and Mngered, newly ep. 
kraved, and printed without half-sheets, Lists sent })at-free, 
Durr and STEWART, SA, George-street, Hanover-aquare, Ww, 


DE LORME'S A BOC INSTRUCTIONS 


for the PIANO, the easiest Pianoforte Tutor ever 
published. Intelligiblo tu the JoUNBest capacity. Price 26, 
net, post-free, 
DUr¥Y and STEWART, 324, George-street, Hanover-s«quare. 


WENDOLINE GAVOTTE. By CECIL 
NIELSON. “The prettiest hece of its school, The 
melody will catch the most obtuse ear.”—The Graphic. This 
Popular gavotte may be had, piano solo or duet, 1s. 6d. net ; 
Violin and piano, hy Dufatire, ts, net. 
DUFP ant STEWART, 324, Georye-street, Hanover-xquare, 


KNIGHT COMMANDER of VILLA VICOZA, RAR 
GOLD MEDALS at the Principal International Exhibitions, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
; PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOFORTES 


are for Sale, for Hire, and on the Three-Y ears Sytem. The 
Perfection of Touch, Tone, and Durability, 
Ix, , and 22, Wictore-street, London, W, 
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[eRaRps’ PIANOS.—Messrs, ERARD. of 


Te, Great Marlborough-street, London, and 13 Kuede Mail 
Paris, Makers to her Majesty and the rince and Princess of 
Wales, CAUTION the Public that Pianofortes are heing Sold 
hearing the name of “Erard" which are net of ther nonnu. 
facture, For informatiun as to authenticity apply at Ik, Grene 
Marlborough-st., where new Pianus can he obtained from 50 gs, 





ERarps' PIANOS. — COTTAGES. from 
AR UES trent guineara, 


8. from 125 guineas, 
JOHN BROADWOOD and SONS, 
e 33, Great Pulteney-street, London, W, 

GOLD MEDAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
GOLD MEDAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 1R5, 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from = tO 250 giiineas, 

PIANOFORTES for HIRE, 


Founded, In3s; Rebuilt, LANT, 


. 1 
N OORE and MOORE.— Pianos from 16% gs. 
to 108 ys, Organs from 7 gs, to ww Ks.; Three-Yoars' 
System, from 103. 6d. per Mont hrorCash. Jasta free. 
If and 105, Bishopsgate-within, London, E.c. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF. and CO."S_ PIANOS. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR BALE OR HIRE, 
Hlustrared Lists Free, 
Bole Agency, 170, New Bond-street, W, 
ee NID peeks pee a . 


J B. CRAMER and CO., 207 an 209, 
° Regent-strect, London, W..linve a choice seleetion of 
VP Wwards of joo SECONDHAND G mod, Oblique, Collage, and 





Sars PIANOFOR TES and PIANETTES, by the sgrene 
makers, xt exceptionally low prices; alse Fifty Church, 


Chamber, Chancel, and Cahinet Organs, Harmontums, 
American Organs, either for cash, by 
their Three. Years: System. 

see Te oa ane 


]XVENTIOoN EXHIBITION Tho 


SILVER MEDAL has been awarded to J. BL. CRAMER 
atl CO, fur “weneral good quality and Moderate price of 
PltnhOs.”” Price-Lists free on Application.—Rewent-street, W., 
and Moorgate-street, 


(;REAT PIANO SALE.—END of LONDON 


: SEASON.—Second-hand Broadwood, Collard, and Erard 
Pianos, Very cheap, TMustrated Catalogues and Deseriptive 
sists free, Packed free and sent to WOM pare, 

THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Buker-street, London, W, 


UTD | 
Casy payments, or on 


ee 
£7?! BROADWOOD GRAND.—Full Grand 


Pianoforte, suitable fora Choral Society, Should he 
Seen al once, Iustrated Catalogues free; and all Pinus 
backed free at THOMAS OETZMANN wud COVS Great Sale of 
Pianos, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


$5 COLLARD.—Roxewood Cottage Piano, 


Jw incised and wilt panel front, ivory keys, metallic | ele 
semeces, Ke. Very cheap. Descriptive Tints free of the 
Great Prany Nile at 


THOMABUETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker-street, London, W, 


£45 ERARD GRAND (cost double), Genuine. 


Full-sized Grand Pianoforte, ReVen octaves, triehord 
throughout, 4nd all recent Muprovements. A remarkahly 
cheap Plano, Descriptive Lists post-free Of the Great. Pinnis 
Sale at THOMAS OETZMANN and COCS, 27, Baker-street, W, 





: Poe ; 
D ALMAINE ana CO.S PIANOS AND 
ORGANS Re Senior Partner der tsed.—Absolute Sule 
Previous to new Partne rship Ten years’ WArranry Kusy 
terms, (rood Cottage Pianos. x SUinheas, 12 KuIMens, dy 
Class 0,14 Kulneas, | Clase 3, 23 (iN@AS, | Class 6,35 gn neas, 
Ulass 1,17 SuUuineas, | Clase 1,26 guineas, Class 7, 40 Kilineas, 
Class 2, 0 ening “8. ; Class 5. 30 kuineas, | Class 8. 45 riineas 
Ant Crican Organs, hy the best Makers, fron) 4 witinens | Pte 
100 guineas, N.B.—T hyo mMailway return fare Will be refunded t, 
any Purchaser of an Instrument exceeding 16 fuineas WORSE 
residence is Within 200 miles of London.— 9g] Finshbury-paye 
nent, Ec. (Estallished 103 Years), 


> a ry ’ . a y . "Ove 2 > r r 
W HAT IS YOUR OREST and WHAT 
dor 5 TOUR MOTTO? — send DAME and county to 
CULLETON'S Heraldic Omics. Painting in heraldic colours 
rl : The correct colours for live ries, 
snes “TMS Of hushand and Wife blended, Gres: engraved on 
meas and dies, 8s. 6g Book plates engraved in ancient ined 
MOC em sty les.— 25, Cranbour i-street, Wc. 

GUINEA BOX of 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, 

No charge for engraving 
roe Invitation Cards, A CARD 
Y Hest Cards, Printed, 2s. Sd.. post-free. 3), 
T. CULLETON Seal Re : y ; 5 ae 
. 4 5éal Eneray 25, Or ) “Street (corner o 
St, artin’s.lane) wee aver, 25, Cranbourn Street (corner of 


VITREMAINIE ‘Stained Windows), Ry 
‘ Ssiple process WINDOWS inay he quickly and rich} 
decurated, { Bars sh Materials, Priced List, post-frve,” 


WILLIAM 2 , 119, Edgware-road, London, 
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NEW MUSIC. 


| METZLER and cos List 


NEW and POPULAR DANCE 
The Rose Queen Waltz, + 

lana Waltz ae 
Marita Walt, = |! 
Marjorie Waltz |. 


MUSIC. 
A. G, Crowe, 
e- Mra, Bruuning Maddisun. 
ee °- E.H, Prout, 
o P, Bucaloxsj, 


Minow Waltz 1) 77 +. Annie Thihallier. 
| Rinne Meurie Quadritig 2) Warwick Willians, 
: AEC GES 7 » Rayner 
Kettledrum Polka st ve .Skr bes 
The Rocket Polka : 4, Skrimshire, 


Beautifully illustr 


POPULAR 


NEW and 


She Walks 1 
When First 
pril.. 


A é 
The Day haa 
Three Days 


A Winter's Song 
The Drinkers se he 
Fora Day and a Night o 
Time Will show (Duet), 
Love (Duet) hs 


: Thematic Cat 


You Ask Me Why I 


* Espar Dumaine, 
ated, 28. each net, 
SONGS. 
n Beauty .. -- Hope Tem We, 
I Saw Your Face Mat Ostler. 
A ioe ae -- A. Goring Thy inaa, 
& Thousand Joys Lawrence Kellie. 
Leve .. Lawrence Kellie. 
as A. Cecil, 
R. B. Addison, 
A. J. Caldicore, 
Mrnr, Brunning Maddixon, 


J. M. Coward. 
heo, Marzials, 


of Love 


alogues showing Character and compass of 
SonKs, sent gratin and post-free : 


‘THE BUTTE 


OMPOSED EX PRESSLY FOR CHILDREN, 


By Henry R 


ose and J. VM. Coward. 


28. het. Vocal Pace, 2. net, 


Pirst performed at the Silver Féte, South Kensington. 


MEZZLER's RED ALBUM. 


Thirty rosanen on Vocal and Instrumental CON positions, 
Y-LWO pages, fu MMUIsIC size, No, | contains nine | 

} hy Sullivan, Clay! p Songs 
Uinena, : 


No.2 contains 
Hatton, Cowen, 


ANCE 


including Daphne Waltz.” May 
Lancers,” Edward 


METZLER’s 


ls. each net 


insuth, Lowthian, Toura, Roeckel, &c 


eight Songs by Celher, Barnaby, Planquette, 


Benedict, &e, 


MUSIC, 1:8. het. Contains ten bopular Dancee 

Y Ostlere; © 

Rayner; “Gladys Schottische,” by A. G 
Cc, 


Crowe; “ Poinsettia Waltz," p, Sonness, & 
Violin Solo for the above, complete, price 6d, 


MAson and 


LUSTRATED LONDON 


28. each net, 


RFLY and the HUMBLE-BEE. 


CHRISTMAS ALBUM of ° 


he Kitchen 
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NEW MUSIC. 





Now ready. 
| W MORLEY and CO.’S LATEST 
e SUCCESSKs. 
; ayed everywhere, 
BELLE ETOILE VALSE. 


Played by all the Seaside Banda 
With enormous success, 
“The brettiest valse ever Written,” 


ETOILE VALSE., By BON HEUR. 
Pliyed by all the Military Bands 

with the greatest enthusiasm, 
| Piaao, 9s, ; full orchestra, 1s, 6d. ; military, 3a, 


'LA POMPADOUR. Court Dance. 


By BOGGETT. 

* A most charming piece,” 

| ; “The success of the season,” 
Piano, 18. 6d, + ROPlet, Is. s fill orchestra, Is. ad, 


BELLE 





: W.. MORLEY 


ASX NOT. 


MAUD VALERIE WHITE'S 
Last and Nnest Song, ‘ 
; “A brilliant 8nccexs,” 
[HE RIPPLE OF THE RIVER, 


FRANK I, MOIR'S 
T 


ee 


nn 
Ready this day, 


and CO.’S NEW SONGS 
Worth 
Singing, 


Last and Prettiest Son 
(Composer of “ Best of All"), 


ARAB'S TROTH. 
THOMAS HUTCH INSON'S < 
Vigorous New Bass or Baritone Song 
(Composer of “ Fetters of Gold "). 


A RIBBON AND A FLOWER. 
JOSEPH BARNBY'S 
Last and most beautiful Song, 
7 | : Keys for all Voices, 23, each net. Lista free, 
W. Morugy and Co., 127, Rexent-street, W.; and 
70, Upper-street, N, 





HAMLIN Ameri r 
The QUEEN'S MOpED 0 Bent _A Volume of Modern Songs for One Slating, 
Supphed tn her Miujesty the ‘Queen, Medinm Compass ; free from difleulry + SUltable for all, 
MASson and HAMLIN American Organs, ST. JAMES’S SONG - BOOKS. 1s. each 
4 The Celebrated LISZT MODEL, KR Volume. Book 1, contains new songs hy Cirn Pinanes, 


Used in Exeter Hall, 
M ASON and HAMLIN American Organs 
The THREE . MANUAL ORGAN, 
Used in Weatminster Abbey, 
M ASON and HAMLIN American Organs 
: HIGHEST AWARDs, 

1000 Testimonials. Prices from £5 to £400, Liberal 
Discount for Cash, Illustrated List post-free. 
MASON and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES 

BS THE NEW UPRIGHT MODEL, 
THE NEW BOV DOIN GRAND MODEL. 


Improved method of st ringing. 


Ron ISCH PIAN OFORTES, 


The New 


Upright Model, _The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New U prizht Grund. 


METZLER’s ORGANO-PIANO. 


Tntendin 
Organ Piany, 
S€jarucely or in 
of this wonder¢ 
String?) cannot} 
Sent post-free. 


THE M 


Harmonin 
oboe, Clarionet, 


© Purchasers of Pianofortes should hear the 
as the effect of 


Organ and Piano 
COMbIMRtION 1s easily obtainable, ‘The viralnie 
ul invention (the contimuetis Vibration of thre 
€ Lou highly estimaced, 


min the wortd, 
horn, ute, hasseon, Stringed TNSETUMIOHEN, ane 


4 cathedral organ IN Che distance APC C4HSHY attainable, 


CLARION 
ZITHERS, 


DRE 


for Military, 
small Orchesera 
Descriptive list 


VIOLINS, 


CORNETS, FLUTES 


"MS 


ER and 


Druin and Fife Bands, birwe ane 


a. Toy Tnstrumeuts fur the Toy Symphonies, 


SON post-free, 


METZLER and COoO.. 
AVE, 


2, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, 


(CHEQUE BANK (Limited), Established 187: 
( 


“Ustoimers not reiilred to keep Ditlanees, 


No. 4, Waterlou-place, Pall-mall; 3, George-yard, Lombard. 


| street, City, 


a 


| London: 


LONvoN M 


a ee ae 
SIMs REEVES : His Life. 


READY OCT, 2, at all Libraries and Book stalls, 


S™s REEVES : 


His Life. By HIMSELF 


J vol, detny sv, los, Hil, 
SIMPKLIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; 
nme 
Fsic: PurRnisniva CouMrany (Limited), 
Ww, 


| 54, Great Marlborouglestreer. 


POSITIVELY READY 
SIMs REEVES : His Life. 


OCT, s, 


Ivol. deny sy a, Tos, 6d, 


| LONDON Mt sye PURLISHENG COMUANY (Limited), 
| wh Great Marlborough-streee, W, 


| 


F ROM 


Vooling' &e. Tn 


HE STORY OF ¢ 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, Author of © East Lynne," &c 


a Grea 
NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. | 
MOOR ISLES. 


FOTUERGILL, Author of “Kithand Kin," The Firse 


By 


3 Vols,, Crown svo, 


In 3 vols, CTOWH AVO, 


HA RTAS 


Author o 
crown KVQ, 


PAID IN 


(OODMAN, Author 


CTOWN AVY, 


MATURIN, 


f “Under Two Fig-Trees," &c. 


HIS OWN COIN, 


of “Too Currowus,” 


In 3 vols, 


Yn 3 Vols, 


Richanrnyp BENTLEY and Sun, New Burlington-street, 


M4c™ 


I. CRESsy, 





Il, FREEDOM, 
THE SAVILE LETTERS. 


Il] 
I 


V. LOVE, 
Vv. JOHN BROWN, 
VIL SHAKESPEARE UNAWARES. By Arthur Gaye, 
VIT. ON OA TENNESSEE NEWSPAPER, 
VIL AFTER RAIN, : 
IX. A MODERN PILGRIMAGE. Ry S. M. Burrows, 
| NX. A HALCYON DAY IN SUMMER. By FLT. Palerave, 
(| XE. GASTON DE LATOUR. By Walter Pater. (Concluded,) 
ee 


ILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER. Price 1s, 
CONTENTS : 
By Bret Harre, Chapters VIL-VITE, 
By FLW. Cornish, 
By Miss Cartwright. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE MAGAZINE, 


¥ ry rn ‘ r TO 
[,NGLIsSH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
4 Begins with the QVCTOBER Number. The Opening 
Chapters of a New Story by Mr FP. MARION 
CRAWFORD appear in this Number. The Magazine is 
how permanently enlarwed ta Sev, nty Pages, and the 
Frontispiece is printed separately on thick piper, Ask 

your Bookseller for a Prospectus, 


T HE E 


Profusely 
I. GERARD 
l OLIVE, 

I. SANT’ TT 
By F. Ma 

IV. JOHN He 
strong. 

Vv. A DEAD 

Walter ¢ 
Vi. THE HOt 

Continues 
. THE 

tviand 


I 
I] 


Vil 


I 
VII. ET CETERA. 
Single Numbers, 6d. 


including 


RK NLARGED 


London : JAMES Epps and Co,. 170, Piccadilly 


| ] NDIGEST 


| J. Evrs and Co. 


A New Volume of the 


NGLISH 
MAGAZINE for 01 TOBER. 
[lustraced, 6d. - hy mf, Sl. CoOntAINS 


( J¥ 
DOW'S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF, 


By Algernon Charles Swinhurne, 

ARIO. Chaps. 1.—11T. (To be continued. 

ron Crawford, : 

/PPNER AND HIS TIME, By Walter Arm- 

Hlhustrated. 

CITY. ity James Baker. Illustrated by 

rane, : 

'SE OF THE WOLF. Chaps. 1.—Il. (Toa he 

1.) By Stanley J. Weyvnan, ' . 
MORTE DARTHUR To be continued. By I 

Illustrated, 

Ry H. D. Trail! 
by post, <d, Yearls Subseriplion 


Double Number, 68, @d.- or if by pwrat, Ae, 
MACMILLAN and Co., London. 


ls., post-free, 
TONSILS 

WITHOUT CUTTING, 
By GEORGE MOORE. M.D. 


One Shilling, post-free, 


ION: ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 


Y JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
om si esate ; and 4s, Threadnecdle-street 


either 


Full descriptive list 


USTEL ORGAN .—The finest 


Wonderful} TMICatiOons of the 


ETN, VIOLONCELLOS, BANJOS, GUITARS, BIBLE CHARACTERS : 
rf) 


M ETZL C0.'°S MUSICAL 
4 INSTRUMENTS md FITTINGS of Cvery Description 


Brass, and 


By HIMSELF 


By HIMSELF, 


JESSIE 
HARLES STRANGE. 
By H. F, LESTER, 


By E. J. 


ILLUSTRATED 


CURABLE 





“Many a Mile Away," * Watching the Einbers + Someone's 


Sweetheart,” &c. Music and words complete.’ List of con. 


. | ents free, Poat-free 13 stamps, 
". MORLEY and Co., 127, Regent-strect, Ww. 
’ (\HATTO and WINDUS'’S wn EW LIST. | 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE, 
The FIRST LA RGE EDITION having heen exhausted befure 
Publication, a SECOND EDITION of 


. A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND INA 
COPPER CYLINDER, with 19 Full-page Jtustrations 


by Gilhert Gaul, is pow ready at all Booksellers’, crown avo, 
Cloth extra, 5a 

“The story 18 written with abundant imaginative Power, | 
and with some humour and skillon Wystification, Its Incerest 
Is well Sustained, and the book will he read With pleasure hy 
everyone who takes it U}."—~—Scorsman. 


A VOLUME OF BTARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES, ~ 
‘THE MAN HUNTER. Stories from the 


. Note-Book of a Detective. By DICK DONOVAN, Post 
' OSVO, Hlustrated boards, 28. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 


| GRANT ALLEN'S NEW NOVEL, 


[HIS MORTAL COIL. By GRANT ALLEN, 


Author of “Philistia,” * Strange Stories,” &c, 3 Volk, 
Crown BVO, at nil Libraries, 





» 





’ CHARLES READE'S LAST BOOK, 


Studies of David, 

Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. By the late CHARLES READE, 

“L., Anthor of Itis Never Toy Lute to Mend.” 
leatherette, Is. 


{ —— _ 


eadaas ae ITION ow Do Weienata 
CHEAPER EDITION OF Ry OPELAR DETECTIVE 
STORY, 





' Piccally recommended hy 


Ferpayve, 


| 


s 
(THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND- 
F kD. By H. F, WOOD. Fourth Edition, post: avo, 
Mstrated boare s, 2s, 


“The muchsthused words ‘absorbing’ and “eNXCILING’ are 
especially applicable to this clever Work.”"--Morninu Post, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR or 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE," 
MODERN STREET BALLADS. 


and Edited by JOHN ASHTON, Author of « Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 36 Hustrations, crown 
avo. cloth extra, 7s, Od, 


‘ | A BOOK FOR ALL HORSE-LOV ERs, 


| (THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


“ THORMANBY,” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ts, 


——__ 


. 


"—_— eR 


A NEW BUUK OF HUMOUR. 
UX CLE SAM AT HOME. By HAROLD 


BRYDGES. With yo Mlustrations, Post svu, lus. 
trated buards, us, + Cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


| 

{ 

| 

| London; CHATTO and Winpus, Piccadilly, W. 








NOVIELS, ; 
Price 2s, 6d., cloth Kilt, 


ISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. N.B.—The 


Whole of the Novels always ready.— London : SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co. ; Bookstalls ; Booksellers, 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S NOVELS. 
Price 2s., picture COVER; 248, 6d., cCluth gilt, 
By the 


; [ IKE AND UNLIKE: A Novel. 
Ld Author of “ Lady Aldley’s Secret." “ Vixen,” &c. 


oe. ‘Like and Unlike’ 13 by far the most effective of Miss 
Braddon's stories,”— Morning Paper, 
, Lunden: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
EER ERIN, al 


THE LABOUR QUESTION SOLVED. 
Now ready, crown 8¥0, cloth gilt, price Ox, 


"| FROM POVERTY TO PLENTY: A Work 


ona New System of Political Economy. By W, L. REES. 
London; WYMAN and SONS, Great Queen-street, W C.; 
and ofall Booksellers, 














Now ready, at all Libraries, } vol., CrOWN BVO, 6s, 


| 
[THE HAUNTED TOWER ; Being the Story 
of Roland Treneh’s Disappearance, a3 Related by his 
Brother. Edited by BEVIS CANE. ; 
London: SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Sr, Bride-street, Ec, | 






A Lady says; “ This practical work should be in the hands of 
every lady.” 


Price td. Naw ready. 


Containing over 100 Hlustrations, with Practical Lessons in 
Smockine. Home Decoration. 
Crochet Macrae Knitting. 
Tatting. Crochet, &c. ! 
May te had of all Booksellers; or, hy post, seven stamps. 
Mr. LEACH, 4, Johnsons-court, Flect-street, London. | 
ie r 
2YRON ‘~SHELLEY—KEATS ENDOWED 
YEARLY PRIZES. Trustees ; Ww. Rossetti, 5, Enda. 
leinwh-cardens ; ¢ Hancock, 125, Queen'swate, S.W..; A.Spokes, 
* Pumpecourt; and Rowe May Crawshay, Bwieu, Breconshire, 
to Whom send addressed halfpenny wrapper for particulars. 
Prize Essays for IKNG, 9, 


—_— —_ —— ~— ——e 





Now ready, 


) [HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK | 


or TSX~, containing Numerous Engravings from the 
een LONDON NEWS ; Tahles of Stamps. Taxes. and 
Licenses ; Eclipses, Remarkuhle Events, Post-Office Regu- 
latrous, and a great varicty of Useful and interestins Inform. 
ation, The Trade supplied by G. Vick RRs, Angel-court (iv), 
Strand; and H, Williams, 48, Old Batley, London. 
' Dr BARR MBA DOWS, Physician (years) tothe National 
sir he Tuphie for Diseases of the Skin, Post-free 13 statnps. 


Je RRORS OF HOM@OPATHY. 


Londen: G. Hint, 144, Westminster Bridge-rvad. 


Eleventh Edition, Js. ; bost-tree, ]z stanips, 


(THE HUMAN HAIR: Why it Falls Off 

or Turns Grey, and the Remedy. By PROFESSOR 
WARLEY PARKER. Published by E. Mints, 21, Claverton- 
6t,,3.W. “ Everybody should read this little hook."—Scotsman, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES purchased by Mr, 
and Mra. L. PHILLIPS, Old Curiosity Shop, 31, Thay er- 

| street, Manchester-square, London, W. _ nker's reference, 

+ | 4ppointients kept, parcels receive attention, Estab, 70 years, 








| 
“SOCTAL LIFE IN 
Collected | 


| 
By' ST GOTHARD 


AUTHORS AUTOGRAPH EDITION OF MISS BRADDON'S T HE HIGHLANDS OF 


HOCOLAT MENIER. 
MBS. LEACH’S FANCY WORK BASKET. C 
XII 


418 


9 al 
T AYLOR’s OLITE, 
OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EAN} H, 
Is the yay reliable and thoroughly harmless “SKIN 
POWDER. It ig prepared by an €xperienced Chemist, and 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” 18 constantly pre- 
scribed = by most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
the late Sir Erasmus Wilson, 
US.,and by the late Dr. Tilbury Fox, For weneral ure it 1s 
Rgimply Invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or any greas\ 
compound, It is the Best Duasting-Powder for Infants. 
Forinerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck, &c.. and now CX. 
tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the En press of Russia, the Ducheas of Edinburgh, our own 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, -H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocrucy. Recommended hy 
the faculty, be eminent physician, Dr. Routh, saya :—'" | 
fecl I cannot too highly recommend it.” cannot afford tu 
be without it."—Dr, Bainbridge. A lady writes —*" Here, in 
ndia, for ‘Prickly Heat,' I found it worth a guidea a ten- 
spoonful.” Post-free, Send 14 or 36 penny stains, 
Ask for “ Taylors Cimolite.” Seo ¢ at the Trado Mark, Name 
and Address, are on every Parcel, und do not be persuaded t+ 
take te one ; fies 
ntroduced into me ical practice and prepared hy 
JOHN TAYLOR, Chennst, fy Baker-street. London, W, 


A IX-LES-BAIN S, SAVOY, Therma! Station. 
Most important of Continental Sulphurous 8 mx, Kleven 
hours froin Paris. Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of thic har) oy, 
larynx, and Daral tient efMicaciously treated. The mont 
celebrated doctors atten this luxuriousand Curutive station, 


A IX-LES-BAIN S.—Grand Hotel Europe, 

One ofthe most renowned and hest conducted in Europe, 
sunny chambers. 
dens’; lawn-tennie.—BERNASCON, Proprietor, 


DIEPPE— Hotel Royal, facing the sea. 
: Superior first-clnas house, worthily recommended. 
carest the sean, the casino, and bathin establishment. Table 

a’héte. Open all the year, sARRONNEUX, Propr, 

tne CNET, PERO: . me 


HOTEL DU QUIRINAL, 
OME. 


R 
B. GUGGENKCIT. and Co, 





Se ee ae ne Some 
LAUSANNE.— Hotel Gibbon. View of Lake 
Genevaand Alps. Splendid garden, shady terraces, Where 
Gibbon Wrote hig Decline and Fall of the Roman Emyjnre, 
rainage perfect, Favourable terins.—EwIpr Ri1rkr, Propr, 


LAUSANNE. — C. REHM, English and 


American Chemist, 17, Rue 8t. Pierre, 
Patent Medicines Homeoyathy, Mineral Waters, 
: Engtiah Spoken, 


UCERNE— Hotels Schweizerhof and 


Lucernerhof. An €xtra floor and two new lifts added 
to the Schweizerhof, The clectric light is Bupplied in the soo 


rooms 5 hu charge for highting Or Service, 
AUSKR FREREs, Proprietors, 


ae : : a oe = 
PROME.—Minerva Hotel. Healthful position, 

Near Pantheon. Superior Table a’Hote, 5 franex, Wine 
included. rrangements: made at prices relatively cheape 
than other houses, English spoken. Lift.—J, BAUVE, Propr, 


WINTER RESIDENCE in the ENGADINE. 


The Milojr Kursaal (8000 ft. above sea-level), open for 
the whole Winter, Now Ico rink and sun Gallery, Milanese 
hand, SnoOW-shoeing, skating, tohogganing, and Rlewhing, 


Vide“ Alpine Winter in its Medical Aspects" (Churehill), 


M ON T BE CARLO 
A8 A SUMMER RESORT. 


Fora summer stay, Monte Carlo, adjacent to Monaco, is one 
of the most atiet, charming und interesting of spots on the 
Mediterranean KOA-CORSE, he Prineypality has & tropient 
vexetation, yet the suininer heat is alwuys tempered hy the 
Sea-breezes, The heach is cay ered With the Softest sand: the 
Hotels are xrand snd HumMerous, with warm S@a-bathis, ana 
there are comfortable villas and ApMrtinente, replete witli 
every comfort, as in seme of our own Places of RUMINEr resort 
in Fbwlane, 

Monsteo is the only seachathing town on the Meditecraneny 
Const which offers to ies Visitors the same WMOSCMENtS as the 
Establishments mothe banks of the Rhine—Theatre, Concerts, 
Venetian Fetes, &e. 

liere ts, perhaps, ne town in the world that. can compare iy 
the beauty of its position with Monte Carle, or in U8 special 
fascinations and attraet 'Ons—Dot only hy the favoured clunnte 
and by the INVIfING scenery, but alse by the facilities of every 
kind for relief in cases of iWlness ‘or disease, or for the 
restoration of health. 

Asa WINTER It ESORT, Monaco occupies the first place 
amMone the winter stations on the Mediterranean sea-border, 
OT ACCOUNE of its climate, its numerous uCtractions, and the 
elegant pleasures It has to offer to tx wruests, Which make 
it today the rendezvous of the aristocratic world, the spor. 
Most frequented by travellera in Europe ; in short, Monaco 
and Monte Carlo enjoy & perpetual Eyring. Monte Carlo 15 
only thirty-two hours from Lendon and forty minutes from 
VICE, 


RAILWA x; 

: SWITZERLAND. 

The most direct, rapid, ycluresque, and delightful route to 
taly. Express from Lucerne to Milan in eight hours, 
Excursions to the Rigi by Mountain Railway, from Arth 
Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars 
froin Ostend to Milan, Baleony Cartiaves, Safety Brakes. 
Tickets at all corresponding Railway Stations, and at Cooks’ 
and Gaze's Offices, 


BRAZIL 

SANATORIUM, in one of the finest all-the-year-round 
climates known, Inland, bracing, 2300 ft, ahove Red-lev el, 
Just within the Southern Tomperate Zone; goad suinimer 
aod winter alike; no change of residence forced On the 
Invalid by the advance of the Feusons, Enylish BNCIELY, 
English chureh. The voyage from England or the United 
States isn favourite fair-weather ecean trip. Terma, los. to 
Ms. per diem, Circular, with further Particulars, from 
CHARLES WILLTAM JONES, Esq, 3y, Drury-huildings, Liver. 
buol; or ARTHUR E, JONES, The Sanatoriuin, 8, Paulo, Brazil, 


CHOCOLAT MENIER. 
Awarded 
AMBTERDAM Beis 
EXHIBITION, 1983, DIPLOMA OF HONon. 
(CHOCOLAT MENIER in 41b. and 4 Ib, 
PACKETS. For 
BREAKFAST, 


LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 


(CHOCOLAT MENIER.— Awarded Twenty- 


Eight 
PRIZE MEDALS. 
Consumption annually 
EX ceeds 26,000,000 ]h, 


Paris, 
London, 
ew York, 
Sold Everywhere. 








(COCKLE's 
AQNTIBILIOUS 


PELs. 


(JOCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 














BILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR BILE, 





(JOCKLE'S ANT 
J 


; JS PILLS, 
Cees err erOueee INDIGESTION, 


a 7 IOUS PILLS. 
(Cece nEEIEIO FOR HEARTBUKY, 


—_— 


A DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
in your rest by a sick child, suffering with the pain of 
culting teeth? Go at once to a chemist and Reta bottle af 
Mrs, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRTP. Tt will relieve the 
poor sufferer immediately ; it 18 perfectly harmless; it pro. 
Faces natural, quiet sleep hy relieving the child from pain: 
and the little cherub awakes “xs bright aga button.” Be sure 
and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syrup, and see that 
“Curtis and Perkins, New York and Tondon,” ison the outside 
wrapper. No mother should be withuut it. Sold hy all Medicine 


Dealers, at 1a, 16d. 
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OBITUARY. 


LORD SACKVILLE. 


The Right Honourable Mortimer Sack ville- West, Lord Sackville, 
of Knole, Kent, died 


on Oct. 1, at Knole. 
Sevenoaks. He was 
born Sept. 22, 1820, 
the third son of 
George John, fifth 
Ear) Delawarr, by 
Lady Elizabeth 
Sackville, his wife, 
daughter and 
heiress of John 
Frederick, Duke of 
Dorset. ‘This lady 
was created, in 1864, 
Baroness Buckhurst. with a peculiar limitation. At her death, 
in 1870, her son, the nobleman whose death we record, assumed, 
erroneously. the title of Buckhurst ; but was himeelf raised to 
the Peerage, as Baron Sackville, in 1876. He married, first, 
Jan, 14, 1847, Fanny Charlotte, daughter of Major-General 
Dickson, C.B., of Beenham, Berks, which lady died Jan. 19, 
1870; and secondly, on June 12, 1873, Elizabeth, second 
daughter of Mr. Charles W. Faber, of Northaw House, Herts. 
Dying without issue, he is succeeded, under the limitation of 
the second patent, by his brother, the Hon. Sir Lionel Sackville 
Sackville-West, K.C.M.G., Ambassador at Washington. 


SIR HENRY ANTHONY FARRINGTON, BART. 

Sir Henry Anthony Farrington, Bart., died on Sept. 19, at 
Gosford House, Ottery St. Mary, Devon, aged 
seventy-seven. He was eldest son of Sir Henry 
Maturin Farrington, second Baronet, by Jane, 
his third wife, daughter of Mr. Roger Curry. 
He succeeded his father, Oct. 4, 1834, and 
married, May 16. 1833, Frances Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the Rey. J. Warren, D.D., of 
Portview, Devon. His eldest son and successor 
is Sir William Hicks Farrington, fifth Baronet, 
M.D., born in 1838, and married, Dec. 7, 1870, 
to Amy Florence, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Alexander Glendinning. 


MR. GAMBIER PARRY. 


Mr. Thomas Gambier Parry, of Highnam Court, in the county 
of Gloucester, M.A., J.P. and D.L., High Sheriff 1850, died on 
Sept. 28. He was born Feb. 22, 1816, only son of Mr. Richard 
Parry, of Banstead, Surrey, Governor of Bencoolen, by his 
wife, Mary Gambier. He was educated at Eton and Trinity 











ARIS.—SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE. 


Via NEWHAVEN, DIEVUPE, and ROUEN. ° 


RISTOL SIXTH TRIENNIAL MUSICAL TALIAN 
FESTIVAL. OCT. 16, 17, 15, 19, 158% 
FOUR MORNING CONCERTS :—" Ehjjah,” Fourth Masa.” 


College, Cambridge, and gained much repute asa disciple of 
art; he was author of several works on the subject. He 
married, first, 183, Anna Maria Isabella, second daughter of 
Mr. Henry Fynes Clinton, of Welwyn, Herts. cousin of the 
Duke of Newcastle ; and secondly, 1851, Ethelinda, daughter 
of the Ven. Rev. F. Lear. D.D., late Dean of Salisbury. He 
had issue by each. His eldest surviving son is Charles Hubert 
Hastings Parry, the composer. 





Earl Fortescue distributed the prizes at the Devon County 
School, West Buckland. 

Lord Hartington was on Oct. 2 presented with the freedom 
of the burgh of Nairn. 

Mr. Alderman Whitehead has been elected Lord Mayor of 
London for the coming year. 

Mr. Henry Irving was entertained at a banquet by the 
Edinburgh Pen and Pencil Club, on Oct. 2. 

The Church Congress was opened on Oct. 2. at Manchester, 
with an address from the Bishop of the diocese to an audience 
of 4000 persons in the Free Trade Hall. 

Addresses were given on Oct. 1 on the opening of several 
of the medical schools in connection with the metropolitan 
hospitals. 

Lord Moncrieff, who presides over the Second Division of 
the Court of Session at Edinburgh, has resigned his appoint- 
ment. The patronage of the chair lies with the Lord Advocate. 

The town of Penang is to be lighted with 600 of the Defries 
patent pneumatic street-lamps of thirty-candle power, similar 
to those successfully in use to light the town of Erith and 
several other towns. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed's Entertainment will reopen for 
the autumn season on Monday evening, Oct.8, with “ Wanted— 
an Heir,’ by Malcolm Watson, music by Alfred J. Caldicott : 
and an entirely new musical sketch by Mr. Corney Grain. 

The legatees of the late Sir Joseph Whitworth have offered 
to the authorities of Owen's College. Manchester, a site for a 
hospital, £35,000 towards the cost of erecting and furnishing 
it, and £1000 a year towards its maintenance, without impos- 
ing any conditions. 

St. Dunstan's College, sitnate at Catford Bridge, was 
formally opened on Oct. 1. ‘The institution has been estab- 
lished under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners, to 
provide education of a high order, and in accordance with 
modern requirements, for 400 boys. : 

Mr. Boehm's statue of Lord Shaftesbury, which is placed 
in Westminster Abbey near the western door, was unveiled on 
Oct. 1 by Baroness Burdett-Coutts. A preliminary mecting 
was held in the Jerusalem Chamber. Canon Duckworth, in 





EXHIBITION, 


West Brompton, Earl’s-Court, and West Kensington, 


OCT. 6, 1888 
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the absence of the Dean, presided ; and there were present the 
Karl of Shaftesbury, Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, Lord and Lady Sherbrooke, Lady Hatherton. and many 
other friends and admirers of the late Earl. 

The first exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society was 
apened on Oct. | at the new gallery in Regent - street. 
Among the promoters of the movement are Mr. Walter Crane 
Mr. Burne-Jones, and Mr. William Morris, the object being to 
bring before the public the work of the actual designer and 
craftsman, as distinguished from the mere vendor or middle- 
man. The exhibition is full of interest. 

‘The autumnal assembly of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland began in Huddersfield on Oct. 1, and was 
continued until the 5th. The delegates were received at the 
‘Townhall by Mr. Alderman Joseph Brooke. the Mayor ; and 
the Rev. John Haslam, President of the Yorkshire Association 
of Baptist Churches, welcomed the delegates. 

The Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution opened its 
sixty-sixth session on Monday, Oct. 1. Nearly 200 classes 
meet weekly in commercial and technical subjects, mathe- 
matics, natural, applied, and mental science, languages, history, 
literature. art. music, law, &c. Special classes are arranged 
for University, Civil Service, and other examinations. ‘The 
classes are open to both sexes. 

The Registrar-General reports that in London 2395 births 
and 1314 deaths were registered in the week ending Sept. 2%, 
Allowing for inerease of population, the births were 325, and 
the deaths 4, below the average numbers in the corresponding 
weeks of the Jast ten years. The deaths included 30 from 
measles, 22 from scarlet fever, 27 from diphtheria, 13 from 
whooping-cough, 13 from enteric fever, 77 from diarrhoea and 
dysentery. The deaths referred to diseases of the respiratory 
organs rose to 213, but were 1] below the corrected average. 
Different forms of violence caused 61 deaths. 











MARRIAGES. 


On. Sept. 26. at St. John’s Church, Cotehill, Cumberland, by the Rev. H. 
Slater, M.A., Vicar of Bywell St. Andrew, Northumberland, assisted by the 
Key. J. Howard, Viear of the parish, and the Rev. R. Duncan, M.A., Vicar of 
St, James's, Whitehaven, Robert Hodgson, only son of Thomas Hor- 
rocks, Esq., J.P., of Eden Brows, Cumberland, to Margaret, eldest daughter 
of the late Robert ‘Thomlinson, Esy., of Carleton, and niece of John 
Thomlinson, Faq., of Englethwaite, Cumberland. No cards. 

On sept. 27, at Holy ‘Trinity Church, Kilburn, by the Rey, Reginald 


Pearse, Francis Robinson, of Great Yarmouth, to Mary Ann, elder daughter 
of Joho Faith, of Kilburn, 
DEATH. 


In Memoriam. In loving memory of Leopoldina Margaret Duncan, the 
beloved daughter of the Chevalier E, Biletta, who diced Sept. 28, 1883, 


#6* The charge for the iusertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
is rive Shillings, 








IMPORTANT WORK ON INDIA, 
Atall Libraries, 1] vol., crown sya, price 7s. 6d., Mlustrated, 


N INDIAN OLIO. By  Lieutenant- 


EXPRESS DAY SERVICE—Evcry Weekday as under:— 
London Bridge 


Victoria Station, — Statien, Paris, 
Dey. Dep. Arr, 
Monday, Oct. 8 & 10 0.In, a) an 6 3 p.m. 
Tuesday, » a4, Nady, 71, 
Wednesday, .. 10 ab ,, any, 715 ,, 
Thuraday, 4, dt R45, a, 715 ,, 
Friday, ae © wWo9 ,, 1 Ce aw ,, 
Saturday, w 13 MW oS ey 40 


Thin Expresa Day Service will continie nunning up te and 


including Tuesday, Oct. 16 only. 


NIGHT SERVICE.—Leaving Victoria 7.20 pan., and London 


Bridge 8 pom. every Weekalay and Sunday. 


FARES :—London to Paria and hack—Ist Clase, 2nd Clas, 


Available for Return wishin one month .. £2076 6 £2 ts, 
Third Class Return Tickets (by the Night Service), sus, 


The Brittany, Normandy, Paris, and Rouen, splendid fase 
paddle-steamers, accomplish the passage between Newhaven 


and Dieppe frequently mp about df hours 
Trans run glanwaide Steainers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


— 


proR full particulars, see Bills, to be obianen 


at Vietorima, London Bridwe, av any other Station, and 
at the following Branch OMeces, where Tickets may also be 
obtained :—Weat-End General Ofces, 2s, Regent-circus, Pree 
daily, and &, Geand Hotel Buaildinus, Trafalear-saiare; Hay's 


Ageney, Cornhill: and Cook's Ludgate-circus OMee. 
(By Order) A. SARCLE, Secretary and General Manaver, 


WHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA. 
mK 


The most perfect fitting made."—Observer. 











Gentlemen desiromsd of purchasing Shirts of the best quality, 


should try FORD'S EUREKA, dos,, g0s,, 45s. halfalozen, 


GHIRTS.—FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


Special ta Measnre, 
Tiliatraced Self-measure post-free. 
TN. FORD and CO., 41. Poultry, Loudon, 


LD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist and Cuilar 


Banded, fine linen, three for 6s, ; Superior, 78. 6d. : Extra 
Fine, &, Send three (uot leas) with cash. Returned ready for 
use carriage parnk—R. FORD and CO., 4), Poultry, London, 


/EGIDIUS.—The only FLANNEL SHIRTS 


that never shrinkin washing, notif washed 100 tines; 





Bivatic. soft ag sitk.cwe for vies; Extra Quahits, two for 27s, | 


Carriage free. Write for Patterns and Self-measure to 
hw. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


*GIDIUS.— GENTLEMEN'S UNDER- 


4 VESTS, aumimer and winter weiwht, 32 to 48 inches 
chest; Pauts co ninteh, 39 to o2 waist. Vesta, 4a. 6d. to 6s. Gd, 
each; Pans, de, ial, Coss, 6d.: Half-Hose, 36, 6d., Ts. Gd, Os, 6d., 
the halfalozen. Scif-measure and patterne free from the Sule 
Makers, R. FORD and COL, 4, Poultry, London, 


IYLORILINE, For the Teeth and Breath. 


Ta the best Liquid Dentifricein the world : it thoroumhly 
Cleanses partially decayed tecth from al) parasites or living 
atiinalicuke, leaving them pearly white, imparting a deliuche- 
Cal fragrance tothe breath. The Fragrant Florine removes 
Inatantly all odours arising from a foul stomach or tolacco 
amoke: being partly composed of honey, soda, and extracts of 
aweet herfs and plants, it ia perfectly delicious to the taste, 
and aa harmless as sherry, Sold by Chemists and Perfuimera 
everywhere, at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 
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“Cherubini “dose of Sharon,’ * Walpurnzis Night. “Golden 
Legend.” ° Messiah.” ; 

THREE EVENING CONCERTS, inectnding “ Iphigenia,” 
Glick: “ Remeo and Juhket,” Berlioz, &e. 

Mesdatmes AJDam, Anna Williams, Trebelli, Patey, Belle 
Cole; Measra, Edward Lleyd, C. Banks, Watkin Mills, 
M. Worlock, and Santley, 

Conductor, Sir CHARLES HALLE, 
Nekee OMce, Colston Hall. 
Special Railway Arrancements, see Programmes, 
Hesrny Cookk, Hon. See. 


] YCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, 
4 Mr. HENRY IRVING. 

EVERY EVENING atts, MATINEE, Saturday at 2, 

Mn RICHARD MANSFIELD as 
The BARON CHEVREAL in 
i PARISITAN ROMANCE, 

Play in Five Acts, by M. Octave Feuitlet. TPreeeded at. 7.45 by 
LESBEA. Classioul Comedy in Gne wct, by Mr Richard Dave), 
Lestun, Miss Beatrice Cameron 

Bov-oMee (Mr. J. Hurst) Open Daily from 10 to 4 


EPHTHAH'S VOW, by Edwin Long, R.A. 
e * Jephthah’s Return,” “On the Mountaing,” and “ The 
Martsr"-ON VIEW, with his eelebrated “ Anno) Domin,” 
“* ZeuxisatCrotona,’ &e., at THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bund- 
street. Tento Six, One stilling. 








TNHE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last 

Great PICTURE, completed a few days before he died 
NOW ON VIEW at the DORE GALLERY, bb, New Bond-street, 
with hig other great Pictures, Ten to six Daily. One Shilling, 


HE NEW GALLERY. Regent -street. 

ARTS AND CRAFTS ENHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 

first Exhitition is NOW OPEN, Adiwussion ls.—WALTER 
CRANE, President. EnNEst apron, Secretary. 


ERCAT, — EGYPTIAN LL. — Twice 

Daily at Three and Bieht, the ASTOUNDING MYSTERY 
of “SHES HERCATS latest and greatest invention; lis 
Ventriloquial and Magieal Melange, and the Charming Vocal 
> eee of the Celebrated susters JONGHMAN, Admission 
rotte be, laos, 











ALKERS CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Iinatrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 
reduced prices scac free on application ta 
JOHN WALKER, 77, Corntull; and 20, Regent-strect. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the HAIR. 


If your har is turning grey, or white, or falling off 
use “The Mexican Hier Renewer. for it will positiy ely 
restore mevery case Gees or White Hatrcotts ornginal colour, 
Withont Jeaving the dieagreeable smellof most Restorera.” 
Ttimakes the hacrchorianels beautiful as well as promoting 
the growthof the Iaerionm imald spots, where the glands are 
not decayed. “fhe Mestcan Hair Kenewer’ is) sold dy 
Chemists and Perfumers every where, at 34, 6d. per Batcle. 


\YIABETES MELLITUS (Zuckerharnruhr) 


Thoronghly Cured, Warranted through thousanda of 
Ruccessful trentinents., send ful} particulars, Willi us, fee, 
to Dir. LHMLAV, Cheniaitz cSaxony) 





Patron: 
HIS MAJESTY the KING of ITALY. 
on. Presidenc : 


H 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS the CROWN PRINCE of ITALY. 


Director-General : 
JOHN RR. WHITLEY, Esc. 
President of the Reception Committee: 
Colonel J.T. NORTH. 


TALIAN 
THE GREAT SUCCESS OF 1ss8. 
THE EXHIBITION OF THE YEAR. 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE, PAINTINGS, and INDUSTRIES, 
Atdands pr, Dady, Wet ar Dry, 
ROME UNDER THE EMPEROR TITUS, 
On the’ WILD WEST” ARENA, 
Migtificent Repraduction of tho 
ROMAN COLISEUM. 


I TALIAN 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN FETE EVERY EVENING, 
Nespolitan Mandolinisis and Sorrento Singers, daily, 


TALIAN 





daily. VINCENT AL APPLIN, Secretary. 
RIS H EXHIBITION, 


OLYMPIA, KRENSINGTON, 
THE GREATEST SUCCESS, 
Open Daily from Oo nom. tall db poto. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 
Four Military Bands, The Shean Fiehr, &e. 
ILLUMINATIONS and FIREWORKS Every Evening, 


NOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’'s AUREOLINE 





produces the beautifal golden caleur so much adunyred, 


Warranted perfectly hariniess. Price 53. 6d. and los, 6d., of all 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the world. 
Avents, R. HOVENDEN ang SONS, 31 and 32, Berners-st., W. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


The Pits purify the blood, correct al) disorders of the 
liver, stomach, Kidneys, and bowels, The Ointment ts un. 
rivalled in the cure of bad legs, old wounds. gout, rleumatisin 


(TOWLE'S PENNYROYAL and 

PILLS for FEMALES. Soll in Boxes, fs. $d. and os. at, 
of all Chemists, Sent ans where on receipt of lar Bt stanips by 
the LINCOLN and MIDLAND COUNTIES DEEG €O.. LineoIn, 


len &S A, anburys’ 
Castor Oil 


Tasteless. Pure. Active. 
Sold everywhere at 6d., }/, 1/9 & 3). 


“Tt possesses all the advantages claimed for 
it.”- -Laneet. 

















EXHIBITION. 


EXHIBITION, 


qn 


EXHIBITION. 


Admission to the Exhibition, 18 Open 10 a.m, te TP pan. 


STEEL | 


| 


General E. FL. BURTON (of the Madras Staff Corps), 
Author of ° Reminiscences of Sportin India,’ &e, 
London: SPENCKR BLACKRTT, Successor tod. apd R. Maxwell, 


35, St. Bride-street, bk. 





C. 
restores yreyor faded hair to its 


ormtnabeotour Causes growth on 
bald spots, 


NUDA VERITAS, for twenty- 
two vers geknowledzed to Le 
superior to all other Hair Re- 
storers, Most effectual, latmless, 
and permanent. 






ct Sold in cases at 19s, 6u., by all 
ress) Pertuiers, Chemists, &e, from 
cafes Whom circulars may be hed 


i. MOVENDEN & SONS, 31 & 82, Rerners-street, W.: 
and 91-95, City-road, E.C., London. 
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LP “SPRATT S PATENT | 
| “Sat ROLLER 






; at ci Ss 40an'= 
a 
| ples" 

p WY / 

café Wess 
We y 
g HAR 
| Animas Oeticrr in ltexine 7. GIVES 
| 


THEM APPETITE & KEEPS THEM IN HEALTH. 





The PIELD says: "Gives the animals salt in a most 


eonvement form. Avoids the dirt, dust, amd other 
attendant evil. of the use of Rock Salt” 


Price, complete with Bracket, 1s. 
Extra Rollers, 8d. each. 
OF ALL SADDLERS, TRONMONGERS, CORN DEALERS, 
GROCK KS, &eC, 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, 


LONDON, 8.Z. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS!!! 


“A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. 


A score 


of abominable imitations are: immediately introduced by the unserupulous, who, in 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly 
as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, emploved in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and _ profit.”—-ADAMs. 


CAUTION.--Eramine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO'S 


“FRUIT SALT.” 


imitations. 


Without it you have been imposed on 
Sold by all Chemists. 


by worthless 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J.C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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What a ye lack, my 1y Masteres, 
What d’ye lack? 


GL ILL ILL LIL LG ELL ODL DDD OCOD 


I Lartie Englyfbe Soape, 


ESTABLYSHED 100 YEARS, 


; Pears: Soap 


A — Preparation for y° Complexion : 



































































































TE ESTIMONIAL FROM eNidanie A Adeline Patti. 
= A have found ie matehles: s forthe hands’ —— 
= & f- 
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Testimowiay FROM === 
= Mrs. Langtry. = = é 

“Thave mutch pleasure t in Statinoe that I have used: - eS : 
“our Soap for some time and prefer it touny a hor ee 
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| TESTINGNIAL FROM Sere <i 
Madame Marie Roze Mapleson = ‘ 


bf Lor preservins the complerion kee png 
lhe skin sott, tree from Fed ness anil. 
roughness,and the hands in nive 





eis ufed and recommended bye 
Mifiref{s Adelina Patti, Mif- 
tref{s Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beauteous Ladyes. 
Y° Soape is marvellous for improving 
y° Complexyon, and for keepynge y° 
handes inne nice ordere. Y° Proprie- 
2 . Aa 4270S tors of PEARS’ SOAP are y° makers 

aM pe Se Ses a was | ee * s © bye Royal Warraunt to y* Beinee of 
Pic ee “i cai iaphaeore inthe te oa ye - Wales, 

HE ROSE: All y¢ Druggifts sell it 


ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 













wre. condition tt ts the tinest Soap in. 
4 * ay - 
‘ie :¢ the world. 
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ACCIDENTS all the Year Round.— Provide |“ Q/GONNELL”’ MONUMENT WHISKY CIRISH), | 
ASSURANCE. OMPANT. aha fr ates atiiae tos rn if yy 
Bra Comnpenaat ron pad ea gna amg akeserye mind, | “" WALLACE? MONUMENT WHISKY (SCOTCH), 
Moderate Premiums, new concessions, Prompt and Literal 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHEFS, © P P S’S - 


















Settlement of Claims. West-End Office: 8, Grand Hotel Build- THE és BALLYHOOLEY +} WHISKY (IRISH) % se z 
ings, W.C. Head Office, 64, Cornhill, E.C—WILLIAM d. VIAN, Sec, : ga (Samples and Price-Lists, post-free, —_ 
nus W.C. Head Omce, 4, Cornhill, EC WILLIAM J. VIAN. St (REGISTERED BRANDS. Negus aueren's se 24 re mstitched — ee (GRATEFUL COMFORTING) 
Wholesale and Export of J. & J. VICKERS & Co., Ltd. SEP Gents |. Lae |denvs, aan ee 
LONDON and DUBLIN, | APSE ROBINSON X CLEAVER, BELFAST, C 
CAUTION. “GOLD MEDAL AWARDED rr, EXTRACTS. MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
BENGER'S Foon differs en- poll Se bale ROW, Sigma & “Mn. BENGER's admirable cia Se 


“irely from any other Food 
ebtainable, When mixed 
with warm milk it forms a ‘ 


4 > =~ i: 
delicate nutritious cream, in A“ Re SS 
which the curd is reduced to — f ; p 
the same floeculent digestible ae = quently retaining {ft after > 
Tins, 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- = Aa every other food had been ercisTeR Mr. HENRY 


condition in which it exists in Gg Zz ° : ; IRVING writes = 
linha nilk’so that hand in- ‘e Z For Children and invalids, NY ga “iected.”—London Medical bf an Lge 
— - Record, 








preparations.” —Laneet, | 






“We have given it In very 
many cases with the most 
marked benefit, patients fre- 


* Lag TO USE 











poy your razors ex- 
cellent,” 
digestible masses cannot form In Case complete. 
in the stomach, Black Handle .. BG 
lyvory do, oe 14 


pana Rated Ai Chants. REAL CERM . 
Guaranteed by the use of HUNT'S FAMILY | , }{ may be hal of Chemusts Yrom_ sil) Deslors, br usar | eee 


.. everywhere, 






“Our medical adviser 
ordered your Food: the result 
Was wonderful. The little 
fellow grew strong and fat, 















PILLS. Large numbers of people in robust health | farwaniod frre by Parcel and is now ina thriving con- Girect fron the English 
can testify to the truth of this assertion, having | Post direct from the Manu- wih hes ore & CO. (S. Paine and F. B. Benger), — dition—in fact the * Flower of Boho sont London, Ww. 
regulated themselves entirely by these Pills for facturers, » Exchange-street, MANCHESTER the Flock.'”—Private Letter, 
over 50 years. One pill will invariably relieve, IW US eae os are peg eeeee uaa Te 
and a little perseverance radically cure, either a | ae WA P Pp : N & WwW EBB, ‘ my par ome ACTURERS, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, Indigestion, Pains in | j y Supply the Public at Warehouse Prices, 
a Back or Head, Influenza or Feverish Cold, =S=s 

eumatism, Lumbago, Flatulency, or Giddiness, 13 ; ; - 
THEY RESTORE BRIGHTNESS TO THE EYE, —_ | a 
CLEARNESS TO THE COMPLEXION, SHARP. | 





BOTH MIND AND BODY. To Ladies they are FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
invaluable, Sold everywhere, in boxes, 1s. lid. 


and 2s, 9d. Wholesale Agents, WILCOX and Co., 
239, Oxford-street, London. Post-free. 
t 
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| 
NESS TO THE INTELLECT, AND ENERGY TO | é ¥ i 
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n3 nearly tasteless as Cod- 


; E > > 
H: ate 2 : So am 
liver Oil can be.”—Lancet, 
“Has almost the delicacy of = TIT ’ 
nx anby salad oil."—Brit. Med. Journal, E SS = EEA q 
ae “No nauseous eructations - = ws 
¢ SWe . a 











FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 


é Up, follow afte r it is swailowed,”"— 2 = a 
P t a. AN Medical Press. = 2 COFFEE cE. . 
i It can be borneand digested by a ee Sy Sterling Silver, £26 53. Best 
€ ee e the most delicate: it 18 the only = : —s - = \ wep Electro, £9 in: 


oil which does not “re peat * DING PRESENTS, TE TESTIMONIAL P 


and for these reasons the most 
efficacious kine in wse. In cap- BIRTHDAY DAY GIFTS, 
suled Bottles only, at 1s. 4u., 
23. 6G., 4% 9d., and 9s 
« Soid Every where. 


ILL peace aes 
A Lia ritiou as Fd forme a hnieltg adjunct to Cod-Liver Vil. heing not “only. a highly-concentrated and ; 
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EMEIW, = nutrition powerful aid to the digestion het stare us Matters, rend MAPPIN and WE ) ET, 
ent t , therm ens: of nas tint aT y Malt be moat enter nied invai i a, Seas and liquids entirely fee fro m the . in stock Trt sania ot meso AND 1 FOUL ar e is 
fe ence of an It Extract. It is ver pulatan ie, d possesses the nutritive and peptic ree lds., £9 Ws. £1 LTRY men é 
y m Consumption ‘Wasting Diseases, “In Bottles st 1s, 94. each, SPECIAL DE RILED die gg tinpeling TD enue = 
cm tie 2. hate “* ? 
















































FOR PERSONAL AND wz 
AX/ 


OS el 
CHAN CERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


‘THE CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 
OFFERS FACILITIES 


SECOND to NONE as 
REGARDS SAFETY and 
CONVENIENCE, and HAS the 
ADVANTAGE of BEING 

| OCALLY SITUATED. 

{T PLACES ITSELF BEFORE the 
PUBLIC with the 














BOYS’ SCHOOL 
OUTFITS, 


Messrs. SAMUEL 
BROTHERS have | 
ready for immediate 
use a very large assart- | 
ment of Boys’ and | 
YouTtTHs’ CLOTHING. | 
They will also | 
be pleased to send, 
upon application, PAT- | 
TERNS Of MATERIALS | 
for the wear of Gentle- 
men, Boys, or Ladles, 
together with their 
new ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of FASH- | 
IONS, containingabout | 
300 Engrayings. ‘This 
furnishes details of the | 
various departments, 
with Price-Lists, «&c., 
and is.a useful Guide 
to Fashtonable Cos- 
tume for Gentlemen, 


“ETON.”’ Boys, and Ladies. 


Messrs. Samuel Brothers’ “ Wear-Resisting " Fabrics 
( Reg.) are especially adapted for BOYS’ HARD WEAR. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Outfitters, &c., | 
65 & 67, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


> Osaka on 














v f ho ava 
Special SCORN Pee | delle 
LADIES’ DRESSES. 
NEW PATTERNS FREE. 


SPEARMAN 


AND 


SPEARMAN, 


PLY MOUTE. | 


EXQUISITE DRESS MATERIALS | 





ROYAL NAVY SERGES. 


| The highest taste, best qualities, and cheapest 
| prices. In Pure Wool only. 


Orders are Carriage Paid; and any length ts cut. 


Thesé beautiful Goods are supplied to Ladies 
| themselves, not through Agents or Drapers. 


BUY DIRECT FROM 


SPEARMAN anp SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTH, DEVON. 
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R. OX’S ELIXIR DENTIFRICE, composed 
only of Vegetable and Balsamic Logredients, is the 
best. Tooth-Wash extant. It removes tartar, and 
its constant use contributes greatly to the pre- 
servation of the Tecth, It isinvaluable to smokers 
Of Chemists. 2s. 9d. per Bottle; or post-free for 3s. 
from the Agents, F. NEWBERY and SONS, 
}, King Edward-street, E.C. 





_ PREPARED — 


“CALIFORNIAN ” 


BORAX. 


“THE HOUSEHOLD TREASURE.” 
Pure Antiseptic —Maryellous Purifier— 
Arrester of Decay —Preserver. 


_— 
A 
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DOMESTIC USEs. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD: | A GREAT NATIONAL SAFEGUARD. 
CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. ~ | Q(HANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


A NECESSITY OF THE TIME... ~-).A 
| CHANCERY-LANE SAFE DEPOSIT. 


Annual Rent of Safe, 1 to 5 Guineas; Annual Rent of Strong R 


Prospectus and Card to View post-free on application. 


61 and 62, CHANCERY=-LANE, LO 


| GHANCERY- \NE_ SAFE DI O8IT 
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NECESSITY OF THE ‘TIME. — 


|NROADS of THIEVES, and from 
DESTRUCTION by FIRE, was 
OBLIGED TO LAY OUT 
|_ARGE SUMS OF MONEY in so-called 
BURGLAR-PROOF SAFES. 


FULL CONFIDENCE of its ABILITY to 
SERVE ITs PATRONS in all ITS 








DEPARTMENTS with the BEST of its KIND. 
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SAE DEPOSIT COMPANIES, 
EVERY PERSON SEEKING a 
PLACE WHERE HIS | EXPERIENCED THIEF FOUND the way to 


\VALUABLES WOULD BE SAFE from the 











ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


COLLARS: Ladies’ 8-fold, from 3s. 6d. per 
doz. Gent's 4-fold, from 4s. 11d. per doz. 


Children, from 5s. Id. per doz, 
Price-Lists and Samples, post-free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
CORPULENCY. 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectually, and 





CUFFS; For Ladies, Gentlemen, aa 
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rapidly cure Obesity without semi-starvation dietary, - sepa 

&e. “Sunday Times” says :—“Mr. Russell's aim is to | BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX. A 

eradicate, to cure the disease, and that his treatment ts ao hes 1 ‘ abet orien S i we fo. 4 rons £0 . a 
: = cs ‘ r achtat ast NO. 2, 10 a.. i ‘ ) ssh NO. « “- ‘+ 

the true one seems beyond al] doubt. The medicine he | yict No.3 ". 3) 6 | . Full Particulars post-free. 


ip Really ood outfits.” —Court Journal. 
A DDLE YW BOU RN SB, 


Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer. 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Pleeadilly). 


Every yard bears the name “* LOUIS,” and 
the wear of every yard, from the cheapest 
quality to the best, is guaranteed. Ladies 
should write for Samples of the New Shades 
to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holborn-circus, 


London, E.C., who supply all shades and all 
s qualities at most reasonable prices. 


prescribes does not lower but builds up and tones the 
system,” Book, 116 pages (8 stamps). 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
27. Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 
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“LOUIS” 
VELVET 
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The Perfumed Realms of Flora. 
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Fair Flora, the Goddess of Flowers, one day 
Had summoned ber legions around ; 

And thus she addressed them in sweet, mellow tones: 
* My wishes let echo resound ; 

‘Tis my Wish to distil from cach beautiful flower, 
That peeps from the dew-spangled scene, 

The choicest, the sweetest, the richest of scents, 
And suck as are fit for a Queen.” 
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Then the beantifal rose raised its sweet-tinted head, 
And the yiolet crept from its hed ; 
The jessamine, sweetbriar, lavender, too, 
Their fragrance around ter now shed. 
“ Now list.” said fair Flora ; and waving her hand, 
A change came aronnd that fair scene : 
For, bubbling aloft from a fountain of flowers, 
Cania gushing the sweet “ FLORILINE.” 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH 


Ts the best Liquid Dentifrice. 
Cleanses the Teeth, 

Hardens the Gums, 

And purifies the Breath. 


Preserves the Teeth by 
Removing parasites, and 
Renders them pearly white. 
Price 2s, 60. per Bottle, in case. 


Of a)) Chemists and Perfumers. 












































SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
THE ANGLO-AMERICAN DRUG CO. (Limited), 
3, PARRINGDON-ROAD, LONDON, 
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PROTECTION for their WEALTH. 
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THE TIME HAS GONE BY WHEN | 
PRIVATE SAFES IN ONE'S 


~~ | | WAS NOT LONG, however, before the | Q)WN HOUSE or | 
OFFICE can be CONSIDERED 


ENTER THESE STRONG-BOXES, and | ABSOLUTELY TRUSTWORTHY. 
Writing, Waiting, and Telephone Rooms Free of Charge, 


NDON, W.C. 
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ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 





BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 








Harrison Weir, Esq., writes :—“ I not only use the Ozone 


Paper myselt, but [ recommend it to all Asthmatics | meet 
with ast 


1e best remedy for their complaint.” 
Dr. Woodward, Worcester, writes :—“‘I_ bave derived more 
yermanent benefit from using your Ozone Paper than anything 
have tried, and found the same with regard to my ashlimatic 


patients. 

Qs, gd. and 48. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
within the Postal Unton. 


R. HUGGINS, Chemist, 199, Strand, LONDON. 


~ UMBRELLAS: 


7 &* on & Co 
LIMITED~* 





; a 
EVERY UMBRELLA] FRAME YOU BUY 


S.FOX &'COLIMITED 


— >? 
PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 94 


STERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 


Gurl y= as 


TRADE MARYS 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 


Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 


makes. 





USE 
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PURE CONCENTRATED 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
‘“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 
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RD ee especialls rndapted to those whose diestive organs 
are weak.”—Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, 
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“ ° 

Sciatica. 
R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 

writes: — “ Jfarness’ Eiectropathic Belt has com- 
pletely cure’ me of sciatica, Afler wearing tt Jor a | 
week J got better, and am now quite free Jrom 
pais. t PPOs 
Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. ¢C, B. Marness, Consnt 
ing Llectrician, the Medical Battery Co, Ltd, 

Onty Address, 


5g, Oxon S72 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN 

A medical paper furnishes us with the interesting information 
of how a collection for charitable purposes is made up from 
n concert audience of about 10,000 persons. There were found 
in the bags 2 sovereigns, 4 half-sovereigns, 20 florins, 150 
shillings, 605 sixpences, 706 threepenny-pieces, 714 pennics, 
and 2224 halfpennies. It has been found by experience that 
in book-buying (which is the reason why there are so many 
two-shilling novels) a florin is the largest sum which the 
ordinary railway passenger parts with easily ; in charity. it 
seems, the coin is much smaller. Indeed, it is rather sur- 
prising to observe, in church-going families of means, how 
very small a sum is generally provided beforehand when a 
scrmon “for the benefit’ of something or other has been 
announced on the previous Sunday. Of course, however, there 
are exceptions to this economical practice. I remember a 
friend of mine, constant in his attendance at what used to 
be a famous “high church” place of worship in Knights- 
bridge, being asxed in church, in my presence, by a total 
stranger to lend him his address-card and also a five-pound 
note for the collector, My friend complied; and after 
church I ventured to point ont to him that he had 
been a little imprudent. It wonld have been easy enough 
to pretend to put something into that highly-ornamented 
velvet bag, and then to withdraw it ; moreover, the charitable 
gentleman need not have been so eager with his handsome 
subscription, but might have sent his cheque the next day. 
My friend admitted the cogency of my remarks, and I (being 
very young at the time) congratulated myself not a little 
upon my superior intelligence and forethought. Only. by the 
first post next morning my friend got his money. Both these 
gentlemen were what, of course, would be called in the Great 
Repnblic “champion churchgoers”; but there are many 
benighted persons whose only notion of orthodoxy is a sub- 
scription, not to the Thirty-nine Articles, but to the plate. 
There is a pleasant American story of a storm at sea, when 
matters had become so serious that the skipper requested any- 
one acquainted with such matters to conduct a prayer-meeting 
in the chief cabin. Either through ignorance or modesty, 
everyone declined this office; but one gentleman, anxious to 
do something, however slight, in the direction indicated, 
observed that though preaching was out of his line, he would 
willingly “ make a (v/-lection.” 


—_— 


It is an unfortunate peculiarity of the more combative of 
our philanthropists, and especially of those who have been 
called (not without some justice) Anti-everything-arians, that 
they seldom trouble themselves to study the nature of the 
subject they assail. ‘They may be right enough in their views, 
but when they give their reasons for entertaining them they 
often show quite a curious ignorance of the matter in 
question and of those who practise what is found fault 
with. The teetotaller, for example (a3 if he had not work 
enough on his hands without making enemies outside the ring 
of spirit-drinkers), almost always falls foul of tobacco as 
being an incentive to intoxication : a statement which, to those 
acquainted with the subject, does not hold his favourite 
beverage—water. The habitual smoker hardly ever drinks, 
and tobacco has done more to banish wine from our 
dinner - tables than all the arguments that have been 
directed against it. This ignorance is caused, probably, by 
extreme virtue; the teetotaller knows nothing about “the 
poison pipe” and its contents; but the display of it 
weakens his cause. The Bishop and the Chancellor of Carlisle 
have recently been denouncing gambling, and with great pro- 
priety ; for, next to drink, it is, perhaps, the vice that causes 
the most widespread misery. But (what is not surprising, 
porhaps, in a Bishop and a diocesan Chancellor) they do not 
seem very well acquainted with what they denounce. They 
contend that its immorality consists in the fact that 
“money passes from one man to another with a dead 
loss to one, and an unreasonable gain to another.” This 
may be said of ‘“threepenny whist” (and even that great 
moralist, Dr. Johnson, express2d his contempt for playing at 
cards “ for nothing,” as being a sheer waste of time) or of a 
bot of a pair of gloves with a lady. No person of common- 
sense would call this “ gambling,’ any more than speculating in 
a raffle, which the Bishop admits he has done—thongh with an 
unsatisfactory result. The simple fact is that the proper 
definition of gambling is, playing for more thau we can afford. 
Penny points at whist may be gambling in a very poor man, 
and pound points not be gambling in a rich one. When the 
game ceases to be an amusement from the size of the stake, and 
the stake, and not the game, is the attraction, then, and then 
only, gambling begins. The next greatest gamblers to the hook- 
makers on the turf, and the City clerks and small tradesmen 
who are ruined by them and led into crime, are often our 
bankers and merchant princes, who, though they never bet a 
shilling, “ back their own opinion” in their “ operations” 
with a freedom rarely seen at Doncaster or Ascot; their 
success in this is termed “ commercial enterprise.” 


The “Man Hunter” is a story-book which should in these 
days, when we are all man (or monster) hunting, have a phe- 
nominal circulation. It purports to narrate the actual experi- 
e ice of a police detective, and is rather a good book of its kind ; 
bn‘ as one reads about the hard nuts he had to crack. it cannot 
bnt strike o1e how very much harder is this terrible nut in 
Whitechapsl. Iam not one of those who cry shame upon the 
polics becwise they have failed to discover what half the 
intelligence (and all the folly) of London has failed to dis- 
close. By the time thes? words are read it is possible the 
mystery may be solved, and at least one-tenth of one’s acyuaint- 
ance will be telling us how they had predicted and even written 
(private) letters to the Nome Office about it, from the very 
first; but at present even the most keen-sighted of us are all in 
the dark, and yet we expect that our policemen should know 
all about it as though the darkness were physical. and they 
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must needs throw light upon it because they carry o lantern. 
For my part, I have reason to be impressed with the sagacity 
of the force with respect to this very matter. On the 
day after the last massacre, a friend and myself agreed 
to visit its scenes; such expeditions are not at all 
in our line, and I may say without vanity that though 
one individual may perhaps be discovered (in episcopal 
costume) as respectable-looking as either of us, there are not 
two persons in the world who, together, could be pronounced 
more respectable, or less likely to be found on any such errand. 
Yet this is what happened. Having taken a ticket by the 
Underground to Aldgate, we inquired of a police inspector on 
the platform whether the next train went thither—that and 
nothing more ; and this is what he replied : “ Yes, gentlemen ; 
and when you get there yon will turn to the right for Mitre- 
square, and to the left along the Commercial-road for Berner- 
street.” Mr. Herbert Spencer himself could not have ex- 
hibited a greater talent for mental analysis; it would have 
been unnecessary (in the ridiculous supposition of either of us 
having been “ disorderly) for that Inspector to have drawn 
his trancheon ; he might have knocked both of us down with 
a feather. 
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What adds a grain of disgust to the mountain of horror 
excited by these crimes, is that, even if the wretch be caught, 
he will be probably found to be mad, and therefore will cheat 
the gallows. (If not mad. by-the-by, I wonder what the anti- 
punishment-of-death gentlemen will say to him? It will be 
rather a crucial test of “abolitionist” opinion.) Curiously 
enough, in the only case that can be said to be any sort of 
parallel to it, that of Renwick Williams (nicknamed “ The 
Monster’), the criminal also escaped justice. J/e went about 
with a large knife slashing women—not only, however, in poor 
neighbourhoods like Whitechapel—and produced a panic in 
the whole sex. Being at last caught in the very act, in 
St. James’s-street, he was tried on a number of charges ; but, 
though capitally convicted, only suffered, for reasons best 
known to Father Antic the Law, two years’ imprisonment for 
three of them. 


— 


It is said that when the need for leadership, whether 
intellectual or otherwise, arises, the Jeader appears with it— 
that when the hour comes we always find the man; but in 
this case we have certainly not found the man. It must also 
be admitted that no one has as yet shown himself “keen to 
track Suggestion to her inmost cell” in the attempt to find 
him. On the other hand, what is wanting in quality has been 
amply made up in qnantity ; never were there so many sug- 
gestions to “ the proper quarter,’ nor such wild ones. Occur- 
rences which seize the public imagination, as was seen in the 
Tichborne trial, prove, perhaps more than anything else, 
Carlyle’s famons dictum as to what our population is 
“mostly” composed of. In a single day's voluntary con- 
tributions towards the solution of this mystery I notice no 
less than twenty theorics, all of which might have emanated 
from Colney Hatch. The general impression seems to be that 
the murderer is a high-class religious enthusiast—of course it 
may be so; but [ hope he will not, as usual, found a sect— 
and the most popular remedy is the employment of blood- 
hounds. Imagine a bloodhound, starting on this inquiry a week 
aiter the event, restrained with difficulty by two policemen, 
and followed and surrounded by certainly not less than twenty 
thousand persons attracted by that gratuitous spectacle! We 
must go to poetry —* The Questing Beast "—for a parallel to that 
sanguine and persevering animal. One gentleman writes: "I 
have seen boarhounds, not remarkable for hunting powers, carry 
scent up Regent-street and Portland-place, in the early morn- 
ing, in either ‘Sl or 'S2.” This is, to me, as great a mystery 
as the murders. What dors it mean? How did they * carry 
scent’? In scent-bottles, perhaps, round their necks, as the 
St. Bernard dogs carry brandy. Another writes that blood- 
hounds are not necessary; “ bassets and dachshunds, from 
Germany, would be equally efficacious.” This I quite believe. 
even though I have been hitherto under the impression that 
a basset was a fish. If it be so, they might hunt in couples— 
the dachshund on the pavement and the basset in the gutter. 
“The error is,’ observes this correspondent, “that scent is 
necessarily a foot scent. ... It depends more on the will-of- 
the-wisp scent than the hounds.” This, again, is entirely 
beyond my limited intelligence ; but the writer has hit upon 
a good name for his own as well as the other theories. 
They are all will-of-the-wisps, leading us, if they emit light 
at all, upon a fruitless errand. 


In gratitude to an old literary favourite, I mus: protest 
against one gentleman's theory who compares this Whitechapel 
ruffian to Vick of the Woods, the brutal hero of an old Indian 
story.” He was not at all brutal, but one of the mildess of 
men, till the massacre of wife and little children by Red 
Indians drove him frantic with raye against that merciless 
race. It was not ‘a blind revenge,” but a very intelligible 
antipathy, always directed against murderers of the worst 
type, and very much applauded by the youthful reader. 
“ Possibly,” writes this most amazing of all “our corre- 
spondents,”’ “the Whitechapel fiend may have read the story of 
‘Nick of the Woods, and made it his model.” If so, he must 
be mad indeed. It is just as likely that he was inspired by 
‘The Heir of Redcliffe.” 


The correspondence of the Versailles printer who was 
unexpectedly left a million of money the other day by a 
Transatlantic relative—or who said he had been left it—must 
be well worth printing. He has disappeared, and fortunately 
someone has taken upon himself to open the letters addressed 
tohim. Everyone in the civilised world who wants a little 
money, and is not much troubled by the sense of obligation, 
seems to have applied to him: “Tinker. tailor, soldier, sailor, 
gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy, thief"—the last named 
class particularly numerous, though trading under other titles. 
No less than cight hundred letters, we are told, emanated from 
the fair sex. One of them goes so far as to say that “she doats 
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on compositors”; another addressed her envelope to “M. 
of Versailles, the Impersonation of Virtue 
Rewarded "; and another, with audacious frankness, “ To the 
Heir of Five Million Dollars.” To the world at large such a 
correspondence must seem incredible; but anyone who has 
occupied a position which by any stretch of fancy can be con- 
sidered public will have little difficulty in believing init. It 
is not necessary to have five millions of dollars to be supposed 
to hold one's property in trust for more or less deserving 
objects ; while the interest evinced by total strangers in one's 
circumstances, opinions, habits, and even the state of one's liver 
would be complimentary (if one did not know better) in the 
highest degree. A letter which, in my humble capacity of British 
novelist, I had once the honour to receive from the other side 
of the world had reference to the organ above mentioned. 
“ Dear Sir,—I perceive by the papers that you are indisposed, 
and Idon’t wonder at it, considering the life you lead.” [This was 
a serious allegation, and from a total stranger, many thousand 
miles away, rather alarming. However, the next sentence 
reassured me.| ‘You don't take enough exercise. What’s 
the matter with you is your liver. Take my advice, or you 
will repent it. Dig in your garden an hour before breakfast, 
and two hours before dinner. Use a three-pronged fork, not a 
spade, and throw the mould well over your shoulders. I 
remain, your SINCERE WELL-WISHER.” Nothing could be 
more considerate ; but the writer was, of course, unaware of 
the circumstances of my position. I have not got a garden, 
nor even a three-pronged fork; all my forks (except the 
carving ones) are fonr-pronged. 


THE MAORI FOOTBALL TEAM. 


The manly English game of football is practised with spirit 
in New Zealand not only by the Colonists and their sons of 
our own race, but by some of the new civilised generation of 
Maoris, among whom, in the North Island, many are educated 
in schools and colleges, adopt English fashions of dress, enter 
into business as farmers, sheep-owners, managers of saw-mills, 
and in other trades or industries, possess a fair share of pro- 
perty, ride and drive good horses, attend the races, and enjoy 
the amusements to which our own countrymen are partial 
wherever they reside. In the New Zealand team of football- 
players, however, now on a visit to England, there is a 
mixture of the two races, colonial and native; and their 
names, English, Scotch, Irish, and Maori, are W. Warbrick, 
D. Gage, M'Causland. Madigan, Keogh, Goldsmith, Elliott, 
Wynyard, Ellison, Webster, Maynard, Lee, Anderson, Taiaroa, 
and Karauria. They are dressed in black knickerbockers 
and jerseys, which in the case of the Maoris, with their 
dusky hue of face and hands, gives them a rather sombre 
aspect; but they are all men of fine growth, well knit and 
well proportioned, and are skilled adepts in all points of the 
game. When not playing, the Maoris wear certain mats and 
articles of their native costume at their public appearances. 
On Wednesday, Oct. 3, they came to Richmond for the first 
time, in order to play a match with the Surrey Club, beginning 
at half-past three in the afternoon. The Surrey men who con- 
tended with them were members of different clubs in Surrey—~ 
namely, Messrs. F. B. Hannen (Harlequins), A. B. Whitehead 
(Old Leysians), C. Jordan (Guy’s Hospital), C. J. Prime (Guy's 
Hospital), W. R. M. Leake (Cambridge University), J. H. 
Bryant (Guy’s Hospital), R. Allport (Clapham Rovers), N. F. 
Henderson (London Scottish), A. Allport (Guy’s Hospital), W. 
P. Carpmael (Blackheath), J. H. Dewhurst (Richmond), T. A. 
Forde (St. Thomas's Hospital), J. Gould (Old Leysians), T. W. 
Lambert (St. Thomas's Hospital), and C. C. Moxon (St. Thomas’s 
Hospital). The umpires were Messrs. C. Williams and F. W. 
Burnard; the referee, Mr. Rowland Hill. The game was 
played with great spirit and perseverance, but the New 
Zealanders, after a while, got the advantage by their greater 
collective weight and strength; and when, finally, “time” was 
run out, and “no side” was called, they left off the winners by 
one goal, and a “try” toatry. Their play is considered to be 
of high exceilence ; and on Saturday, Oct. 6, playing at 
Northampton against the picked men of that county, they were 
again victorious, scoring two goals and four tries to nothing. 


Sir Charles Warren's report to the Home Secretary on the 
Metropolitan Police for 1887, shows that, while a consider- 
able increase had been made in the number of the officers 
during that year, there had been a slight decrease in the 
strength of the men. The Commissioner has come to the con- 
clusion that there is great need for a very considerable 
augmentation. 

A large four-light stained glass; window with elaborate 
tracery has been-placed in the north transept of the parish 
church of Burley, near Leeds. The window has been placed 
by Mr. J. H. Denton in memory of his wife, who was a most 
active worker among the poor of the congregation. The 
artists are Mesars. Mayer and Co., who also, a short time ago, 
filled the window in the north-west aisle. 

The first public pleasure-boat to be driven by electrical 
power on the River Thames was launched on Oct. 8. It 1s 
654 ft. long. and designed to carry eighty passengers, with a 
mean draught of 22in. The electrical machinery and storage 
being placed below the deck fore and aft, leaves a clear run 
the whole length of the boat for passengers. In the middle 
is a handsomely fitted cabin with dining table, &c. 

The Duke of Cambridge. accompanied by a brilliant staff, 
made an inspection, on Oct. 4, of the troops of all arms 
stationed at Aldershott, and witnessed some attack operations 
which were hastily organised for the occasion.—At Portsmouth 
on Oct. 6, in the presence of thousands of spectators, the Duke 
presented new colours to the Border Regiment, and in the 
course of a spirited address recalled his own associations with 
the old 55th. 

Mr. Marshall, forty-seven years of age, while suffering, it 
is said, from an attack of deliriam tremens, threw himself 
into the sea from the deck of the steamer Ionic, bound for New 
Zealand. while the vessel was lying in Plymouth Sound ; and 
Mr. E.R. M'’Kinstry, R.N.R., the second officer of the Ionic, 
jumped into the water after him, and in spite of the mans 
resistance, succeeded in saving his life. Mr. M’Kinstry was 
loudly cheered for his gallant act. 

We have received from Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
four numbers of a publication entitled ‘Our Celebrities,” each 
nuinber containing three photographs, by J. Walery, of Regent- 
street, of persons of note in politics, literature, art, and society, 
with monographs by Mr. L. Engel. Among the portraits we 
may mention as particularly good those of Sir Frederick 
Leighton, P.R.A.; Mr. George Lewis, the well-known lawyer. 
and Sir Morell Mackenzie, whose rame is at present on 60 
many lips. “Our Celebrities ” will be welcomed by those who 
desire a more intimate acquaintance with the habits and 
appearance of our great men. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


After considerable and unprecedented delay the Savoy 
management permitted the public to know what name 
had been fixed on for the new comic opera. It had been 
ramoured that the subject had something to do with the 
Tower and executions in the days of Henry VIII., and that the 
daughter of a Tower warder had fallen in love with a political 
risoner, and the grand chorus was to consist of Beefeaters in 
nein gorgeous medieval apparel, and that, warned by recent 
experience, Mr. Gilbert had resolved to give us a serious 
libretto. So one fine morning, within a few hours of the first 

rformance, it was announced that “The Yeomen of the 
Board . or The Merryman and his Maid” would be the title of 
the last contribution to Savoy comic literature. In a very few 
hours the result was known, and spread far and wide all over 
London. An emphatic success was gecured. There was no 
donbt about that. Number after number was heartily encored. 
The excitement of the house never flagged. No doubt everyone 
resent was prejudiced in favour of the authors of so many 
yelightful works, and they were inclined to overemphasise 
their enthusiasm; but when all was said anddone no one could 
doubt that the union of these two brilliant minds had 
resulted in one more fancifal work, ingenious in idea, 
delightfal in melody, soothing to the senses, and harmless 
in every scene and detail. ‘This is a recommendation that is 
often lost sight of when the Gilbert-Sullivan operas are 
critically examined. These careful and conscientious artists 
have ever given us an innocuous and wholesome entertain- 
ment absolately devoid of offence. To the Savoy, people 
can turn without fear, and lead there the young and 
old alike. The young will not be awakened into curiosity, 
nor will the old be shocked with levity These Savoy operas 
have travelled all over the civilised world, their jokes have 
been quoted, their songs have been sung in drawing-room, 
parlour, and humble cabin : yet never yet have words been con- 
strued in an evil sense, or music defiled with that false excite- 
ment and sensuous allurement, that can do as much harm as 
the most suggestive words that were ever written. In de- 
grading his art the musician is often quite as much at fault 
as the poet; but to the honour 


of Sir Arthur Sullivan it must scent Se ee 


pe said that he has elevated 
everything that he has touched. 
Wild and extravagant as have 
been Mr. Gilbert's jests, the 
musician has invested them with 
a fancy peculiarly his own, and 
there will be possibly only one 
regret in connection with “The 
Yeomen of the Guard,” and that 
is that Mr. Gilbert has not cast 
his “ Bab Ballad” manner wholly 
away and resolved to work up to 
Sir Arthur's high aims and 
imaginative fancies. Mr. Gilbert 
has been guilty of a compromise. 
He has not abandoned his theory 
of surprise, nor has he come out 
altogether ina new suit of rai- 
ment. In the new book there is 
on evident trace of the old Gilbert 
still. He cannot divest himself 
of his accustomed manners even 
in deference to Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van'’s mute but silent appeal. 
One would have thought that 
the author of “ Broken Heurts,” 
of “Charity,” of “Gretchen,” 
and many another work, could 
have been serious for more than 
five minutes together. But it is 
only in his lyrics that he has 
surpassed himself, and that he is 
found superior to anything he 
has ever attempted before. One, 
at least, of his songs is a poem 
such as a Herrick, a Lovelace, or 
a Waller might have written. It 
is perfect in form and beautiful 
in fancy :~ 
Is life a thorn ? 
Then court {t not a whit; 
Man is well done with it, 
Soon as he ‘s born, 

He should all means essay 

To put tho plague away. 
Such a lyric as that—and there are plenty of the same pattern in 
Mr. Gilbert's hook—does not belong to the nineteenth century. 
It isan imitation, and an admirable imitation, of the songs 
and love-lays of the period when Queen Elizabeth's lovers 
scratched odes in her honour with diamond rings on the Tower 
window-panes. I¢ Mr, Gilbert can take the pains to write such 
verses as these, he can certainly look about him and some day 
give us a book relatively as good as Sir Arthur Sullivan's music. 
This he has not done. We feel the discrepancy. The musician 
seems struggling to rise superior to Gilbertian jingles and 
jokes; but it is only at odd times that his companion will 
allow him to soar. It is after all immaterial from what source 
Mr. Gilbert has derived his inspiration. If his new book were as 
good as “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” or even that of the “ Maritana” 
that was founded on it, no one would justly complain. In 
parts it is exquisitely finished; in parts it is feeble and 
commonplace. His verses were never better; but his 
subject-matter is often thin. He seems to struggle not to 
repeat himself, but breaks down in the attempt to be 
original. Still, for all that, this latest opera marks the 
recognised necessity of a change. The ‘“ Bab Ballad” days 





And I, war-worn, 
Poor captured fugitive, 
My life most gladly wive. 
T wight have had to live 
Anather morn ! 


are over. They have been worn down to the last hair. 
Mr. Gilbert is wise not to attempt to force them any more 
on public attention in the form of comic opera. But 
he Would be wiser still if he could see that he has 
a giant at his side who will no longer be forced into the narrow 


channels of Mr. Gilbert’s ingenious conceits. Sir Arthur 
Sullivan has shown, times out of number, what he can do with 
his partner’s muse. He has decked it out in gorgeous apparel. 
Jhe has covered it with the garlands of musical fancy, and made 
the Jesters and the clowns possible by means of imagination. 
the musician now stands firm to his ground, and asks fora loftier 
subject ; and Mr. Gilbert will give it when he is persuaded— 
as he should be persuaded—that the time has come for him to 
put his shoulder to the wheel. No one ean hear this new 
opera without a profound sense of satisfaction. ‘The melodies 
may not be so “catchy ” as of old. but the dignity of the score 
18 most impressive. It is the kind of opera that cannot be 
‘ppreciated at a sitting. We must hear it again and again in 
order to appreciate it. It is only by the thoughtless and the 
vulgar that such music should be condemned. because the 
gallery boy only finds one air that he can go home whistling 
or because the bandmaster, the quadrille-seller, and the valse- 
monger are at a loss where to turn for a convenient subject. Sir 

ur Sullivan has not written for the music-shop, the 
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promenade, or the ball-room; but he has thrown into his score 
his ripe ex perience, his faultless taste, and his curious knowledge 
of the styles of past periods. There is not one bar that is not 
interesting, and in “The Yeomen of the Guard” the com- 
poser has done himself ample justice. Next time he will insist 
on & book that will lift his muse even higher and higher to 
success. In a word, then, in ‘The Yeomen of the Guard” 
Sir Arthur Sullivan has given us his best music and Mr. 
Gilbert infinitely his best lyrics. The bouk alone is trivial, 
and, in certain respects, unworthy of both. 

But all serious criticism apart, the new Savoy opera is a 
delightful entertainment. The splendid stage picture of the 
old Tower of London, the brilliant costumes of the scarlet 
Beefeaters, the dresses, accurate ta a girdle and a button, of 
the gallants and apprentices of London in the days of Henry 
VIL, the groupings, and the perfect order of the mzse-en- 
cence, would attract attention even if the new story were 
thinner than it really is. Good taste and stage discipline can 
‘do no more in these realistic and extravagant days. ‘The com- 
pany, that has had some new recruits added to it, has seldom 
worked better together. The good services of Mr. Rutland 
Barrington have been lost to this popular theatre, where he 
has been well known for many along year; bat his place is 
admirably filled by Mr. Denny, a young comedian who made 
the acting success of the evening. Few who remember Mr. 
Denny as the stolid policeman in Mr. Pinero’s “ Dandy Dick” 
had any idea that he is the possessor of an excellent voice, 
and could be safely used for comic opera. His performance of 
the jailer in “The Yeomen of the Guard” is an admirable and 
conscientious rendering of a difficult character. Mr. Denny 
is an admirable foil to the quaint funniments of Mr. 
George Grossmith, the jester, who does his utmost to lighten 
and brighten the text. Mr. Courtice Pounds has not only a 
sweet tenor voice, but he acts without that wooden self-con- 
sciousness that belongs to operatic tenors in general. A tenor 
in a dramatic sense is only another name for pardonable 
stupidity. But Mr. Pounds docs not bring to the stage the 
airs and affectations of the concert-room. He is cast for a 
sentimental gallant of a past era, and he well represents the 
man he is intended to be. Poth Mr. Denny and Mr. Courtice 
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THE QUEEN’S BUCKHOUNDS. 

The Royal pack at Windsor, for the season now approaching 

has plenty of sport in store, as there are no less than sixteen 
of last year's stags now in Swindley Paddock, with the dozen 
deer captured recently in Windsor Great Park, not forgetting 
the one that was left ont lying in Stoke Park, the seat of Mr. 
Wilberforce-Bryant. ‘ihere is cvery prospect of Mr. John 
Harvey (the newly-appointed huntsman) opening a brilliant 
season; at any rat:, he will be more successful than Mr, 
Frank Goodall, who has just retired, was Jast season. The 
forest runs will be continued through the month of October, 
the meets being every Tuesday and Friday at the Royal Hotel, 
Ascot Heath, each day at ten o'clock, previous to the regular 
hunting season, which will not be before the first Tuesday in 
November. On Tuesday, Oct. 2, they commenced forest-hunt- 
ing. Although the morning was dull there was a capital field 
ont. Mr. Harvey. with his whips, Cumings, Bartlett, and 
Strickland, all well mounted, trotted over with the hounds 
from the Royal Kennels, where a number of sporting gentle- 
men and regular followers of the Queen's had assembled, 
amongst whom were many of the Guards’ officers from Windsor. 
Shortly after ten o'clock a move was made to the Swindley 
Paddock, Windsor Forest, where a fine deer was let loose, and 
went away in excellent style towards Wokingham. It then 
doubled over a nice bit of hunting country right away to Surly 
Hall, by the side of the Thames, which it crossed near Windsor 
Racecourse, and was taken at Cippingham Farm, near Slongh, 
after a first-class run. Everybody seemed to enjoy the day’s 
sport. 


OBITUARY. 
THE RIGHT HON. SIR HENRY KEATING. 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Singer Keating, P.C., LL.D., died 
on Oct. 1. He was born in 1804, the third son of the late 
Lieutenant-General Sir Henry Sheehy Keating, K.C.B., Colonel 
33rd Foot ; was educated at Trinity College, Dublin ; called to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple in 1832, and made a Queen's 
Counsel in 1849. He went the Oxford Circuit, and became 
M.P. for Reading, 13852 to 1859 He filled the office of Solicitor- 
Gencral 1857, 1848, and 1859, and 
in the latter year succeeded Mr. 

















Pounds are a great acquisition to the company. Miss Ulmar 
has never to our recollection sung or acted so well. Her voice 
has improved in quality, and her dramatic rendering of the 
wedding scene was admirable. Many could have wished that 
Miss Rosina Brandram had a better part, or, at least, one song 
to enable her to show her taste and finish in simple 
vocalisation. Mr. Temple is as useful as ever, and the chorus 
is the finest that has been assembled at the Savoy for some 
considerable time. In fact. only the very critical will find 
fault. The musician will be more than delighted with all he 
hears ; the mere playgoer will find it difficult to complain; 
the lover of delicate and dainty verse will be loud in praise of 
Mr. Gilbert's lyrics ; and the opera will grow upon the public 
ear. Few who have seen it once will hesitate to seize au early 
occasion for hearing it again. 

Some interesting dramatic events are looming in the future. 
Mr. Rutland Barrington opens the St. James's Theatre with“ The 
Dean and his Daughter.” dramatised by Mr. Sidney Grundy, 
from the novel by Mr. Philips: Miss Caroline Hill, Miss Olga 
Nethersole, and Mr. Lewis Waller will be in the cast. On the 


following week the new Shaftesbury-Avenue Theatre will be - 


opened with a grand performance of “ As You Like Jt,” cast 
with great care. Miss Wallis will be Rosalind ; Miss Annie 
Rose, Celia; Mr. Arthur Stirling, Jaques; and Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Orlando. Great pains will be taken with the music 
and the general scenery. The new theatre is a very large one. 
and will hold about 3000 persons. It is isolated, and can be 
emptied by innumerable doors in three minutes. 





Captain Albers, of the Hamburg-American Company's 
steam-ship Wieland, has been made a Chevalier of the 
Dannebrog by the King of Denmark, for saving the lives of 
the passengers and crew of the Thingvalla, which foundered 


recently, after collision with the Geiser near New York, 

The late Mr. Octavius Morgan, Lord Tredegar’s uncle, who 
sat in Parliament for Monmouthshire for nearly fifty years, 
has bequeathed his collection of clocks and watches to the 
British Museum. There arc between sixty and seventy clocks, 
many of them of great value. 

An account of fish seized during the month of September 


by the fish-meters appointed by the Fishmongers’ Company at 
and near Billingsgate Marketand on board boats lying off that 
place shows that the total quantity of fish condemned was 
59 tons 10 cwt. This included whelks, 9 tons, 2 ewt. : whiting, 
23 tons Secwt.; mussels, 8 tons 13 cwt.; periwinkles, 5 tons 
Sewt. 3qr.; baddocks, 3 tons lewt.; shrimps, 3 tons 0 ewt. 
3qr.; sprats, 1 ton; and herrings, 1 ton 7 ewt. The weight 
of fish delivered at and near Billingsgate Market during the 
month was 13,368 tons. 


IN WINDSOR PARK FOR THE QUEEN’S RUCKHOUNDS. 


Justice Crowder as one of the 
Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas. He married, in 1843, 
Gertrude Marianne, daughter of 
Major-General Evans, R.A., and 
was left a widower in 1864. Sir 
Henry enjoyed the respect and 
esteem of his judicial confréres. 
His learning was considerable, 
used habitually without ostenta- 
tion, and his gentle and courteous 
nature made him a universal 
favourite. 


SIR A. MUSGRAVE, 


Sir Anthony Musgrave, Governor 
of Queensland, died at Brisbane, 
suddenly, on Oct. 9. His Ex- 
cellency, whe was the third son 
of the late Dr. A. Musgrave, 
Treasurer of Antigua, was born 
in 1828. He was appointed 
Treasurer of Antigua in 1854, 
Administrator of Nevis in J860, 
Lieutenant-Governor of St. Vin- 
cent 1862, and of Natal in 1872. 
In 1864 he became Governor of 
Newfoundland, and was made 
Governor of British Columbia in 
1869. Sir Anthony went to South 
Australia in 1873 to occupy the 
position af Governor there, and 
in 1876 held a similar post in 
Jamaica. He had been Governor 
of Queensland since 1883. Sir 
Anthony was twice married. 





We have also to record the 
deaths of — 

Colonel Spencer Rimington, late Bombay Staff Corps, at 
Ealing, on Sept. 19. 

Mr. Lewis Holland Thomas, of Caerffunon, Merionethshire, 
J.P., on Sept. 28, aged seventy-six. 

Captain John Sumner Eaton, late of the Royal Navy, at 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, on Sept. 27, aged forty-eight. 

Major-General Charles Pulley, late Madras Army, at 
Shanklin, Isle of Wight, on Sept. 28, aged sixty-four. 

Mr. John Leighton Wade Dennett, of Woodmancote Place, 
Henfield, Sussex, on Sept. 29, in his forty-seventh year. 

Rev. Andrew Veitch, late Rector of South Ferriby, Lin- 
colnshire, at Harrogate, on Sept. 27. in his seventy-sixth year. 

Mr. John Arthur Locke, of North Moor House, Somerset, on 
Oct. 2, aged seventy-three. He was educated at Eton, and was 
a Magistrate for Devon and Somerset. 


Mr. Bartholomew Charles Gidley, M.A., suddenly, at his 
residence, Hoopern House, near Exeter, on Oct. 1, aged forty- 
nine. He was for fourteen years Town Clerk of Exeter. 


Mr. George Stovin Venables, Q.C., on Oct. 6, at his residence 
in Curzon-street. He was called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1836, and took silk in 1863. He had been for many 
years a Bencher of his Inn. 


Major-General Antonio Mattei, C.M.G., late Royal Malta 
Fencible Artillery, at his residence in Sliema. Malta,on Sent. 17 
aged eighty-four. He was son of Mr. Francis Mattei. and 
entered the Army in 1825, from which he retired in 1877. 

The Hon. Mrs. William Byron (Mary), youngest daughter 
of the Rey. John Burnside, of Lamcote House, Notts, late 
Rector of Plumtree, and wife oi the Hon. and Rev. Willi | 
Byron, M.A.. uncle of the present Lord Byron. at 17, Port! 
place, on Oct. 2, aged fifty-seven, : . 


Lieutenant-General Charles Preston Molony, M 


am 
and- 


Corps. on Sept. 27, at Tenby. He was the third son htkone, 
Rev. Weldon Molony, Rector of Dunleckney, county Carlo z 
and married, in 1855. Rosa Elizabeth, elder daughter f to 
Thomas Fetherston, fourth Baronet. = wie: 

Admiral Augustus Henry Ingram, on Oct. 5 
worth-street. Westbourne-terrace, in the 
his age. He entered the Navy as cadet in 1821, and received 
his Lieutenant's commission in the same year as her Maj ae 
ascended the throne. He served in the War-ship Rieke ae 


Lieutenant in the operations agai 0 wi 
zeutené j } against Canton, receivin ; 
services a medal. & for his 


| » a6 10, Chil. 
elghty-fifth year of 








The Archbishop of Canterbury on Oct. 8 
church of St. Alphege at Canterbury, which 
undergone complete restoration. . 
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